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"Ex  principiis  nascitur  probabilitas ;  ex  factis  vero  Veritas." 

JLJ LISTERS. — Much  variety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  utility 
of  blisters  in  fever.  While  some  recommend  them  early  in  the 
disease,*  others  confine  their  application  to  its  advanced  stage, 
and  some  there  are  who  reject  them  in  toto;t  and   there  are 

*  Lind remarks,  that  "In  a  moderate  infectious  fever,  where  the  source  of 
infection  is  not  very  violent,  if  twenty  patients  be  blistered,  sixteen  will  next 
morning  be  entirely  free  from  headache,  heat,  pain,  and  fever." 

t  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  " Medical  Sketches,"  observes,  that  "Notwithstand- 
ing my  having  watched  the  effect  of  blisters  with  all  the  attention  I  am  capa- 
ble of,  and  formerly  with  a  strong  prepossession  in  their  favor,  I  cannot  assert 
that  I  ever  knew  vesications  of  any  use  in  this  disease,  (i.  e.  typhus ;)  but  1 
kave  frequently  seen  the  patient  teazed  by  their  irritating  quality,  without 
their  seeming  to  have  any  other  effect." 
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others  still,  who  think  them  only  beneficial  when  applied  to 
relieve  some  topical  affection.  We  are  among  the  latter  num- 
ber. In  cases  of  fever  attended  with  inflammation  of  some 
important  part,  we  have  ofte*h  witnessed  the  most  remarkably 
good  effects  from  their  use,  and  never  fail  to  apply  them  under 
such  circumstances.  We  entirely  agree  with  those  who  depre- 
cate their  early  application  in  continued  fever,  not  characteri- 
zed by  some  local  affection,  aud  even  in  such  cases  we  should 
always  prefer  using  free  depletion  before  resorting  to  them. 
When  applied  without  the  presence  of  inflammation,  they  are 
decidedly  injurious;  they  increase  the  fever  and  irritation  of 
the  patient,  and  often  prove  a  source  of  much  torment  to  him. 
The  language  of  Fordyce  on  this  subject  is  exceedingly  judi- 
cious, and  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  all  those  who  be- 
lieve that  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  particularly  in  matters 
relating  to  medicine.  Fordyce  was  probably  as  conversant 
with  fever  as  any  man  of  his  day,  and  therefore  when  he  speaks 
we  should  listen  with  attention.  He  says,  that  "  Whether  ex- 
citing inflammation  has  or  has  not  the  same  effect  in  a  regular 
continued  fever,  which  it  has  in  health,  can  only  be  known  by 
making  the  application  to  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with 
regular  continued  fever.  As  far  as  the  author's  experience- 
goes,  when  any  stimulus  has  been  employed  so  as  to  produce 
inflammation,  when  the  patient  has  become  weak  towards  the 
end  of  a  continued  fever,  the  only  difference  which  has  occurred 
has  been,  that  phlegmonous  inflammation  has  not  produced 
hardness,  fullness,  and  strength  of  the  pulse,  but  both  phleg- 
monous inflammation  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  have  occa- 
sioned greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  have  rendered  it  weaker 
and  smaller,  and  as  in  health  have  prevented  sleep,  and  the 
patient's  taking  the  same  quantity  of  nourishment,  and  have 
depressed  and  deranged  the  whole  system."*  Huxham,  an  old 
author,  and  on  this  account  many  may  think  his  opinions  not 
entitled  to  much  weight,  though  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
think  not  the  less  for  that  reason,  has  some  excellent  remarks 
on  this  subject.  "What  I  have  said  (observes  he)  of  volatile 
*  Fordyce  on  Fever,  p.  270. 
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alcalious  salts,  leads  to  a  reflection  on  the  promiscuous  use  of 
blister  in  these  fevers,  which  by  some  are  deemed  the  only  an- 
chor of  hope  in  such  dangerous  cases;  but  I  think  they  are 
many  times  too  hastily  and  improperly  applied,  especially  in 
the  beginning,  when  the  fever  runs  high,  and  doth  not  demand 
a  farther  stimulant ;  for  the  action  of  cantharides  is  not  confined 
to  the  skin,  but  affects  the  whole  nervous  and  vascular  system: 
now  when  the  irritations  and  vibrations  are  already  too  great, 
as  frequently  happens  in  the  beginning  of  such  fevers,  they  are 
very  injudiciously  applied.  It  is  true,  indeed,  (continues  he,) 
nature  may  sometimes  want  a  spur,  nay,  often  doth  so,  particu- 
larly towards  the  decline  of  these  fevers,  when  the  solids  grow 
torpid,  the  circulation  languid,  the  spirits  effete,  and  the  sick 
comatose;  but  in  the  above  circumstance  I  have  very  many 
times  seen  very  pernicious  effects  attend  their  too  early  ap- 
plication, as  obstinate  pervigilium,  delirium,  suppression  of  urine, 
tremors,  subsultus,  $*c."*  We  find  from  this  extract,  that  though 
Huxham  disapproves  of  the  use  of  blisters  in  the  early  stage 
of  fever,  yet  he  acknowledges  the  occasional  necessity  for  their 
use  in  the  last;  yet  even  under  the  circumstances  he  has  men- 
tioned, we  should  greatly  prefer  the  use  of  sinapisms,  because 
they  are  much  more  powerful  and  more  immediate  in  their 
effect,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  produce  a  troublesome  and  tor- 
menting sore;  this  last  effect  we  have  often  known  to  occasion 
much  fretfulness  and  pain  to  the  patient  during  the  whole  stage 
of  convalescence.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  blisters  in 
the  last  stages  of  this  fever,  when  the  debility  is  extreme,  is 
the  probability  of  their  producing  gangrene  in  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Sir  John  Pringle,  Clark,  and  Lind9 
and  many  others,  bear  testimony  to  this  effect  of  blisters,  when 
applied  to  patients  under  such  circumstances. 

From  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  physicians  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  from  our  own  experience,  we  are  justified  in 
the  conclusion  that  blisters  are  inapplicable  in  the  early  stage 
of  fever,  and  that  they  are  rather  of  equivocal  benefit  when 


*  Essay  on  Malignant  Putrid  Fevers, 
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applied  in  its  advanced  stages;  used,  however,  at  any  stage  t© 
relieve  topical  inflammation,  they  are  of  eminent  service ;  they 
always  do  most  good,  however,  when  resorted  to  after  the  pulse 
has  been  reduced  by  proper  depletion,  and  this,  indeed,  ought 
always  to  be  done. 

When  blisters  are  used  to  relieve  local  inflammation,  they 
should  be  applied  immediately  over  the  part  affected,  or  if  this 
be  impracticable,  then  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  Blisters  fre- 
quently produce  a  very  unpleasant  affection  of  the  bladder, 
called  strangury;  this  can  be  most  generally  relieved  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  flax  seed  tea,  barley  water,  &c. ;  if  this  should 
fail,  we  can  recommend,  as  an  infallible  remedy,  the  injection 
of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  grains  of  camphor,  suspended  in  about 
a  gill  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Bark  and  Wine.  These  two  remedies  were  formerly  much 
relied  on  for  the  cure  of  typhus  fever,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  there  are  many  who  adhere  to  this  mode  of  treating  the 
disease.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  relics  of  exploded  error 
which  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  those 
who  are  fettered  by  educational  prejudices,  which  they  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  break.  If  this  disease  be  sthenic  in  its 
character,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
are  not  the  proper  remedies  for  its  cure.  We  believe  that  bark 
is  never  necessary  in  this  fever,  unless  when  it  changes  to  an 
intermittent  type,  and  here  it  may  be  given  with  excellent  effect. 
We  suspect  strongly  with  Dr.  Rush  that  when  bark  cures  this  or 
any  other  disease  of  excitement,  it  does  so  by  acting  as  a  purge ; 
for  we  know  that  when  given  in  any  quantity  it  very  frequently 
acts  in  that  way.  Bruce  says  that  bark  cured  the  bilious  fevers, 
of  Massuah  when  it  operated  as  a  purge.  Stimulants  we  re- 
ject not  in  toto,but  almost  entirely  in  the  cure  of  fever  we  feel 
the  most  unrelenting  prejudice  against  them;  for  it  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  see  many  cases  in  which  irreparable  injury  was  pro- 
duced by  their  improper  and  unreasonable  exhibition.*     We 

*  Stimulants  are  injurious  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
hence  they  are  so  destructive  in  the  high  grades  of  the  autumnal  fevers  of  this, 
country.  Rush  deprecated,  with  all  his  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  their  ex- 
hibition in  yellow  fever,  and  some  of  the  older  authors  also  mention  their  fatal 
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have  frequently  known  patients  stimulated  into  a  delirium,, 
and  sometimes  into  apoplexy;  and  we  have  known  them  res- 
cued from  the  latter  condition  by  the  supervention  of  a  free 
bilious  diarrhoea,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  the  supposed 
debility  of  the  patient,  to  counteract  which  stimulants  were 
resorted  to,  did  not  demand  such  treatment.  It  is  that  bugbear 
debility  which  frightens  us  into  too  early  a  resort  to  remedies  of 
such  pernicious  tendency;  and  until  we  can  divest  ourselves  of 
the  fears  arising  from  this  delusive  source,  we  will  often  do 
wrong  by  administering  them  at  an  improper  period  of  the 
disease. 

However  strongly  we  may  be  opposed  to  stimulants  as  con- 
stituting a  necessary  part  of  the  general  treatment  of  fevers, 
we  yet  think  them  highly  important  in  their  proper  place,  and 
of  indispensible  utility  under  certain  circumstances.  When  a 
patient  is  very  much  prostrated  from  the  long  continuance  of 
fever,  we  may  often  unite,  with  great  advantage,  some  stimu- 
lant to  the  means  used  for  subduing  the  fever.  Camphor  and 
wine  are  the  two  most  frequently  resorted  to.  We  greatly  pre- 
fer the  latter  to  any  other  kind  of  stimulant;  the  camphor,  when 
used  in  any  quantity,  almost  always  producing  a  most  unplea- 
sant delirium.  Of  the  different  wines,  Madeira  is  much  the 
best.  Armstrong  says,  that  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  mixing  milk  with  the  wine,  and  under  this 
form  he  thinks  it  makes  an  excellent -drink. 

Jt  will  be  seen  by  the  above  remarks,  that  we  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  stimulants,  in  every  stage  of  the  fever,  except  un- 
der the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
typhus,  when  treated  properly  in  the  primary  stages,  will  not 
often  require  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  last.  Hamilton,  some 
years  after  he  commenced  the  purgative  plan  of  treatment, 
says,  "I  cannot,  however,  omit  remarking,  that  for  some  years 
past  I  find  wine  less  necessary  in  fevers  than  I  formerly  thought 
it  was;"  and  every  unprejudiced  physician,  who  properly  em- 
effects  in  fevers.  Thus  Shenkins,  in  speaking  of  the  famous  Hungarian  fever, 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  says,  "  omnes  qui  vini  potione  non  abstinuerunt,  interiere ;  adeo  wt 
summa  spes  s,alvation\s  in  vini  abstinentia  collocata  videtur." 
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ploys  depletory  measures  in  the  beginning  of  fever,  will  ao 
knowledge  that  stimulants  are  but  rarely  necessary  in  the  last 
stage. 

Of  the  Diet  and  Drinks.  We  have  chosen  to  consider  the 
subject  of  regimen  under  a  separate  head,  because  we  think 
that  a  proper  regulation  of  it  has  considerable  influence  over 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  disease.  From  much  attention 
to  this  subject  we  are  convinced  that  fever  is  often  kept  up  and 
protracted  by  improper  articles  of  diet.  The  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient usually  betray  such  excessive  anxiety  upon  this  subject, 
are  so  much  afraid  of  his  dying  from  mere  inanition,  and  are 
generally  so  importunate  in  their  intreaties  for  more  nourish- 
ment, and  so  much  dissatisfied  with  a  refusal,  that  few  physi- 
cians have  fortitude  enough  to  enforce  the  dietetic  plan  as  ri- 
gidly as  they  could  wish,  and  as  would  best  comport  with  the 
interests  of  their  patients.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  a  very 
low  diet  in  fever  is,  we  think,  the  only  respect  in  which  Brous- 
sais'  practice  ought  to  be  followed. 

The  ancient  physicians  were  well  aware  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  suitable  diet  in  fever,  and  accordingly  paid  much 
attention  to  it.  Hippocrates  permitted  the  patient  to  drink 
freely  of  cooling  beverages,  and  gave  but  little  nourishment  du- 
ring the  first  days  of  the  disease.  Erasistratus,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  after  Hippocrates,  being  of  opinion  that  fe- 
ver proceeded  from  too  great  plethora,  enjoined  a  general  and 
rigid  abstinence  upon  his  patients.  Asclepiades  and  his  follow- 
ers also  prescribed  abstinence,  but  limited  its  duration  to  three 
days;  he  permitted  the  patient  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  during 
this  time,  and  says  that  in  this  way  the  fever  was  cured  tuto  ce- 
leriter  etjucunde.  The  practice  of  limiting  the  abstinence  strictly 
to  three  days  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  diatrition,  and 
those  who  followed  it  by  the  appellation  of  diatritarii.  We  find, 
therefore,  from  what  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians thought  a  proper  diet  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  fever. 

The  regimen  during  the  fever  should  be  of  the  lightest  and 
most  abstemious  character.     We  do  not  think  that  we  can  well 
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err  by  the  utmost  strictness  on  this  point;  we  should  literally 
starve  the  fever.  Animal  food  should  be  proscribed  as  perni- 
cious in  the  extreme.  A  cup  of  barley  water,  or  of  weak  tea 
or  coffee,  twice  a  day,  with  a  hard^  water  cracker,  if  the  patient 
should  desire  it,  is  generally  sufficient  for  him;  he  should  also  be 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cooling  beverages,  such  as  lemonade, 
apple  water,  rice  water,  currant  jelly  water,  toast  and  water, 
balm  tea,  and  cold  water;  here  is  variety  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  wayward  and  capricious  appetite,  and  which  can  be  indul- 
ged in  freely  without  the  fear  of  injury. 

But  it  is  not  during  the  febrile  state  alone,  that  we  should  be 
particular  about  the  diet  of  the  patient;  much  attention  to  it 
is  also  necessary  during  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  permitted  to  return  gradually  to  his  former 
mode  of  living,  commencing  with  the  lightest  and  most  digesti- 
ble articles  of  diet,  such  as  arrow  root,  sago,  tapioca,  &c.  Ani- 
mal food  ought  not  to  be  allowed  until  he  is  able  to  walk  about; 
a  too  early  use  of  the  latter  is  often  the  cause  of  severe  re- 
lapses, and  we  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  it  by  most  wri- 
ters on  fevers.  Thus  Huxham,  in  his  account  of  the  malignant 
fever  which  prevailed  at  Plymouth  in  the  year  1740,  remarks, 
that  "If  any  one  made  use  of  a  flesh  or  a  fish  diet,  before  he  had 
been  very  well  purged,  and  his  recovery  confirmed,  he  infalli- 
bly indulged  himself  herein  at  the  utmost  danger  of  his  life;" 
and  Dr.  Poissonier,  in  his  work  on  the  maladies  of  seamen,  says, 
that  "the  physicians  of  Brest  have  observed,  that  the  relapses 
in  the  malignant  fevers  which  prevailed  in  their  naval  hos- 
pitals, were  as  much  the  effect  of  a  fault  in  the  diet  of  the  sick, 
as  of  the  contagious  air  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  that 
as  manv  patients  perished  from  this  cause  as  from  the  original 
fever.  For  this  reason  light  soups,  with  leguminous  vegetables 
in  them,  panada,  rice,  seasoned  with  cinnamon,  fresh  eggs,  &c, 
are  all  they  should  be  permitted  to  eat.  The  use  of  flesh  should 
be  forbidden  for  many  days  after  the  entire  cure  of  the  dis- 
order."*    In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  latter 
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part  of  this  quotation,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat  mode* 
rately  of  ripe  fruit;  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples  is  very  good: 
milk  and  bread  may  also  be  allowed  him.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance, however,  which  ought  always  to  be  attended  to  during* 
convalescence,  which  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open ;  if  this  does 
not  happen  spontaneously,  it  must  be  effected  by  the  use  of  laxa- 
tives ;  this  is  highly  important,  as  it  lessens  greatly  the  danger 
of  a  relapse.  Armstrong  says,  that  he  has  seldom  seen  relapses 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  when  the  bowels  have  been  kept  regu- 
lar, and  the  antiphlogistic  diet  observed. 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  treatment 
of  this  form  of  typhus,  and,  from  a  review  of  it,  it  will  appear, 
that  all  the  remedies  mentioned  concur  in  the  same  tendency, 
i.  e.  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  to  re- 
move local  inflammation  when  present.     This  course  of  treat- 
ment is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  opinions 
we  have  adopted  in    relation  to  the  pathology   of  typhus;  if 
these  are  correct,  if  the  disease  is  really  one  of  excitement, 
and  often  of  inflammation  of  some  vital  organ,  then  it  follows, 
that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment,  differently  modified 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  fever,  is  the  proper  one.     Wheth- 
er, however,  the  views  of  this  disease,  inculcated   by  the  great 
Sydenham,  proclaimed  and  defended  in  modern  times  by  Arm- 
strong and  others,  and  embraced  by  the  humble  author  of  this 
essay,  be  true  or  not,  time  and  the  increasing  light  of  the  sci- 
ence must  decide.     The  great  object  in  our  profession  certainly 
is,  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  diseases.     If  our  patholo- 
gical views  are  correct,  then  the  practice  legitimately  deducible 
therefrom  must  be  correct.     It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the 
great  father  of  medicine,  that  he  who  knows  the  nature  of  a 
disease  knows  how  to  cure  it,  or,  as  Celsus  elegantly  expresses 
it,  "Estimatio  causae  saspe  solvit  morbum;"  and  all  our  en- 
deavors should  be  directed  to  this  point.     Until  this  be  acconv 
plished,  our  practice  must  partake  somewhat  of  empiricism. 

Treatment  of  Congestive  Typhus, — It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  in  this  form  of  fever,  the  system  does  not  react  from 
the  first  stage  of  oppression,  but  continues  in  this  state,  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  cause 
producing  it.  In  some  cases  the  prostration  is  complete ;  in 
others,  there  is  a  partial  and  transitory  reaction.  From  the 
appearances  of  great  debility  which  present  themselves  in  the 
commencement  of  congestive  typhus,  it  has  been  customary  to 
treat  it  by  the  administration  of  cordials  and  stimulants.  This 
treatment  would  be  proper  enough  if  the  debility  was  real;  but 
if  it  is  only  apparent,  if  it  be  the  result  of  that  change  in  the 
circulation  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  es- 
say, and  that  (in  the  language  of  Armstrong)  "  it  is  no  more  to 
be  accounted  positive  exhaustion  than  the  loss  of  muscular 
power,  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  treating  of  genuine 
apoplexy,  to  which,  in  fact,  this  modification  of  typhus  has  oft- 
en a  most  forcible  resemblance ;"  then  it  demands  a  different 
treatment.  If,  then,  cordials  and  stimulants  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  for  the  cure  of  this  form  of  typhus,  (though  we  acknowledge 
that  they  are  occasionally  very  useful  adjuvants  to  the  other 
means,)  what  is  the  proper  plan  of  treatment?  We  answer, 
that  our  first  endeavour  show  Id  be  to  remove  some  portion  of 
that  blood,  which  is,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  suffocat- 
ing the  heart's  action,  by  abstracting  blood  from  the  system. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  frequently  succeed  in  relieving 
the  heart,  in  some  measure,  of  its  overwhelming  load  of  blood, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  raising  the  pulse:  this 
appears  very  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Syden- 
ham gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  effect  of  bleeding 
upon  the  pulse.  In  the  case  of  a  young  man,  whose  skin  was 
so  cool  that  he  could  not  persuade  the  attendants  he  had  a  fever, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  almost  expiring,  he  drew  blood  freely, 
with  the  effect  of  raising  the  pulse  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
required  three  or  four  subsequent  bleedings  to  subdue  it:  bleed- 
ing, however,  does  not  always  have  this  effect;  it  sometimes 
weakens  instead  of  raising  the  pulse.  Its  producing  or  not  this 
latter  effect  is  the  test  of  its  utility.  If  the  pulse  becomes 
more  free  and  full  under  the  loss  of  blood,  then  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  is  doing  good;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  renders  it 

more  feeble  and  weak,  we  may  be  equally  assured  that  it  is  doing 
vol.  3.— no.  1.  3 
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injury.  We  should  therefore  always  keep  our  finger  on  the 
pulse,  and  be  guided  in  the  quantity  to  be  drawn,  by  its  effect 
on  the  beat  of  the  artery:  if  it  should  become  more  full  and 
expanded,  we  may  suffer  it  to  flow;  if  the  reverse, it  should  be 
arnested  immediately.  It  is  often,  however,  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  blood  in  congestive  fever;  "the  acting  of  the  heart  (says 
Armstrong)  is  often  so  much  overpowered  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  blood  merely  trickles,  or  rather  oozes,  from  the  punc- 
tured vessel,  for  a  considerable  time,  being  much  darker  and 
thicker  than  natural ;  yet  when  a  few  ounces  have  been  drawn, 
it  usually  flows  with  freedom,  and  becomes  finally  of  a  brighter 
colour.  Occasionally  I  have  stood  over  a  patient  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  a  stream  of  blood  could  be  obtained  from  a  vein, 
but  at  last  it  gushed  out  in  a  full  current,  and  was  not  as  easily 
restrained  as  in  ordinary  cases.  Many  a  life  (continues  he) 
might  be  lost  by  binding  up  the  arm  too  hastily,  and,  therefore, 
the  operator  should  persevere,  until  he  knows  whether  enough 
blood  can  be  obtained."  If  we  cannot,  however,  procure  blood 
from  a  vein,  we  must  resort  to  arteriotomy. 

The  manner  of  drawing  the  blood  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance ;  it  should  not  be  abstracted  suddenly  and  by  a  large 
orifice,  but  gradually;*  by  proceeding  in  this  way  the  heart 
much  more  certainly  recovers  its  power.  When  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  has  become  more  free,  we  ought  then  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  as  any  further  loss  might  again  render 
this  action  weak,  and  place  the  patient  in  a  worse  situation  than 

*  Dr.  Rush  forcibly  illustrates  the  propriety  of  gradually  abstracting  bIood7 
in  certain  states  of  malignant  fever,  by  comparing  the  system  to  "a  man 
struggling  beneath  a  load  of  two  hundred  weight,  who  is  able  to  lift  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  In  order  to  assist  him  (says  Rush)  it  will  be  to  no 
purpose  to  attempt  to  infuse  additional  vigor  into  his  muscles  by  the  use  of  a 
whip,  or  of  strong  drink.  Every  exertion  will  serve  only  to  waste  his  strength. 
In  this  situation  (supposing  it  impossible  to  divide  the  weight  which  confines 
him  to  the  ground)  let  the  pockets  of  this  man  be  emptied  of  their  contents, 
and  let  him  be  stripped  of  so  much  of  his  clothing  as  to  reduce  his  weight  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  In  this  situation  he  will  rise  from  the  ground ; 
but  if  the  weights  be  abstracted  suddenly,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  exertion,  he 
will  rise  with  a  spring  that  will  endanger  a  second  fall,  and  probably  produce 
a  temporary  convulsion  in  his  system.  By  abstracting  the  weights  from  his 
body  more  gradually,  he  will  rise  by  degrees  from  the  ground,  and  the  system 
will  accommodate  itself  in  such  a  manner  to  the  diminution  of  its  pressure,  as 
to  resume  its  erect  form,  &c." 
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he  was  before  the  bleeding.  "  When  both  the  pulse  and  the 
general  circulation  become  manifestly  free,  (after  bleeding,) 
with  a  warm  moist  skin,  tepid  diluents  should  be  the  only  bever- 
age recommended;  yet,  when  it  still  remains  oppressed,  and  the 
tide  of  the  circulation  does  not  return  to  the  surface,  and  more 
especially  if  blood  has  been  freely  drawnrsome  wine  with  warm 
water  should  be  occasionally  exhibited,  and  the  patient  speedily 
immersed  in  a  bath  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  at 
least  about  the  temperature  of  100°  Fahrenheit's  scale.  He 
should  remain  in  the  bath  till  his  skin  becomes  warm,  and,  on 
being  removed,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  all  over  with  hot  flan- 
nels, and  he  ought  then  to  be  laid  in  an  aired  bed,  with  bottles 
of  warm  water  at  his  feet.  This  plan,  together  with  tepid  wine 
and  water  occasionally,  will  often  promote  a  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards the  skin,  and  relieve  the  viscera  from  congestion."* 

But  we  are  not  to  rely  solely  on  bleeding,  the  bath,  &c.  in 
the  cure  of  congestive  fever.  After  bleeding  we  should  im- 
mediately order  large  stimulating  enemata,  that  the  bowels  may, 
if  possible,  be  at  once  evacuated ;  and  then  commence  the  use 
of  cathartics.  Among  them  calomel  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  best;  this  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  jalap,  in  doses 
sufficient  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels,  will  often  prove  of  im- 
mense utility.  One  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  calomel  and 
jalap  practice,  instituted  by  the  great  Rush  in  the  yellow  fever 
of  1793,  was  the  recovery  of  an  apparently  hopeless  and  des- 
perate case  of  congestive  fever.  "  The  patient  (says  he)  had 
passed  twelve  hours,  before,  I  began  to  give  him  this  medicine, 
without  a  pulse,  and  with  a  cold  sweat  on  all  his  limbs.  His 
relations  had  given  him  over,  and  one  of  his  neighbours  com- 
plained to  me  of  my  neglecting  to  advise  them  to  make  imme- 
diate preparation  for  his  funeral.  But  in  this  situation  I  did 
not  despair  of  his  recovery.  Dr.  Mitchell's  account  of  're 
effect  of  purging  in  raising  the  pulse,  excited  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  saved,  provided  his  bowels  could  be  opened.  I  now 
committed  the  exhibition  of  the  purging  medicine  to  Mr.  Stall, 
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one  of  my  pupils,  who  mixed  it  and  gave  it  with  his  own  hands., 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  At  length  it  operated  and  produced 
two  copious  fetid  stools.  His  pulse  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  an  universal  moisture  on  his  skin  succeeded  the  cold 
sweat  on  his  limbs.  In  a  few  days  (continues  he)  he  was  out 
of  danger,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  in  the  streets  in  good 
health,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  efficacy  of  mercurial  purges  in 
yellow  fever."  We  have  copied  the  whole  of  this  case,  because 
of  its  very  instructive  and  interesting  character.  It  evinces  in 
a  striking  degree  the  effect  evacuations  from  the  bowels  have 
in  raising  the  pulse,  and  it  should  also  teach  that  no  case,  how- 
ever bad  in  appearance,  should  be  abandoned  as  incurable: 
our  motto  indeed  should  be  nil  desperandum. 

The  bowels,  in  congestive  fever,  are  often  extremely  torpid, 
and  require  the  most  powerful  doses  to  rouse  them  to  action. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  should  disregard  the  in- 
junctions of  our  materia  medicas,  and  exhibit  medicine  in  doses 
commensurate  with  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  the  disease. 

Armstrong  has  great  confidence  in  the  salivatory  effects  of 
calomel.  We  must  confess  that  we  believe  it  never  does  good 
in  this  way;  the  calomel,  before  it  affects  the  mouth,  has  already 
won  the  victory  over  the  disease.  The  reason  why  salivation 
has  been  thought  to  put  an  end  to  fever,  is  the  generally  simul- 
taneous appearance  af  ptyalism  and  the  cessation  of  the  fever; 
but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  former  is  the  result  of  the 
latter,  and  not  that  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  former.  Sali- 
vation, therefore,  may  generally  be  considered  as  a  good  sign, 
as  it  is  a  proof  that  the  fever  is  either  entirely  subdued  or  very 
much  on  the  wane. 

Our  great  confidence,  therefore,  in  calomel  is  from  its  supe- 
rior efficacy  in  evacuating  dark  or  green  matter  from  the  bow- 
els; and  in  this  only  we  believe  consists  its  beneficial  effect  in 
fever. 

The  only  local  remedy  which  we  have  found  very  useful  in 
cases  of  congestive  fever,  is  the  application  of  mustard  poulti- 
ces or  sinapisms  to  the  wrists,  ankles,  and  pit  of  the  stomach. 
When  the  surface  of  the  body  is  cool  and  the  pulse  very  weak 
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and  low,  these  sometimes  produce  an  excellent  effect ;  they  are, 
particularly  in  such  cases,  greatly  preferable  to  blisters. 

Causes  of  Typhus  Fever.  We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of 
the  causes  of  typhus.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists  even  at  the  present  day.  While  some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  may  arise  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
matter,  or  from  human  effluvia,  the  result  of  crowding  healthy 
persons  into  confined  and  ill  ventilated  places;  others  contend 
that  it  arises  exclusively  from,  and  is  propagated  by,  a  specific 
contagion;  and  there  are  others  still  who  deny  to  it  any  such 
property,  and  consider  it  merely  as  a  variety  of  the  common  re- 
mittent and  continued  fever,  and,  of  course,  as  arising  from  the 
same  causes. 

We  shall  examine  these  different  opinions  in  succession,  with 
as  much  fairness  and  impartiality  as  we  can;  and  first,  of  that 
opinion  which  attributes  the  origin  of  typhus  fever  to  animal 
putrefaction.  This  has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  not 
only  as  a  cause  of  the  fever  now  under  consideration,  but  of 
other  fevers  also.  Pringle  remarks,  that  "The  hospital  and  jail 
fever  are  to  be  considered  as  the  same  disease,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  different  from  such  as  have  arisen  after  battles,  when  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  have  been  left  unburied  to  rot  upon  the  field. 
This,  Galen  (continues  Pringle)  notes  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
pestilential  fevers."*  There  is,  however,  such  an  abundance 
of  evidence  in  refutation  of  this  opinion,  as  "  to  leave  no  loop  or 
hinge  to  hang  a  doubt  on."  Bancroft,  in  his  able  and  philo- 
sophical work  on  fevers,  has  collected  a  mass  of  testimony  to 
this  effect,  some  of  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  copy  into 
this  essay.  The  most  remarkable  fact  which  he  relates,  is 
the  exhumation  made  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Saints  Inno- 
cens,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1786.  "The  churchyard  of  the 
Saints  Innocens,  at  Paris,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
quarters  of  the  city,  had  been  made  the  depository  of  so  many 
bodies,  that,  although  its  area  enclosed  more  than  1700  square 
toises,  or  near  two  acres,  yet  the  soil  had  been  raised  by  them 

*  Observations  on  Jail  or  Hospital  Fever,  p.  320, 
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eight  or  ten  het  higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjoining  streets.; 
and  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  considerably  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  bodies  had  been  buried  in  it,  during 
the  last  six  centuries;  previous  to  which  date,  it  was  already  a 
very  ancient  burial  ground.  Numerous  complaints  having  been 
made  concerning  the  offensive  smells,  which  arose  from  this 
spot>  and  sometimes  penetrated  into  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
the  public  mind  being  greatly  alarmed,  it  was  at  last  determined 
to  forbid  all  future  burials  there,  and  to  remove  so  much  of  the 
superstratum  as  would  reduce  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the 
streets.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  1786,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  M.  Thouret,  a  physician  of  eminence  in  Paris, 
and  in  two  years  he  accomplished  the  removal  of  that  super- 
stratum, almost  the  whole  of  which  was  impregnated,  or  infect- 
ed, as  M.  Thouret  styles  it,  with  the  remains  of  carcases,  and 
of  quantities  of  filth  and  ordure,  thrown  upon  it  from  the  ad- 
joining houses." 

"The  exhumations"  (says  M.  Thouret)  "were  principally  ex- 
ecuted during  the  winter;  but  a  considerable  part  of  them  was 
also  carried  on  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  They 
were  begun  with  every  possible  care,  and  with  every  known 
precaution ;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued,  almost  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  operations,  without  employing,  it  may  be 
said,  any  precaution  whatever;  yet  no  danger  manifested  itself 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  labors — no  accident  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquility  !"* 

The  philanthropic  John  Howard,  in  his  work  on  Lazarettos, 
p.  25,  remarks,  that  "The  governor,  at  the  French  hospital  at 


*"It  does  not  appear,  after  the  fullest  enquiry,  that  any  febrile  disorder 
was  ever  produced  by  this  immense  mass  of  corruption,  during  the  removals 
made  in  1786,  or  while  it  was  suffered  to  remain  as  a  burying  ground.  The 
grave  diggers  were,  indeed,  sometimes  thrown  down  suddenly,  and,  for  a  time, 
deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  by  the  concentrated  vapors  which  escaped,  upon 
accidentally  breaking  open,  by  their  spades,  the  abdominal  viscera  of  bodies, 
in  an  early  stage  of  putrefaction.  These  vapours,  also,  in  a  more  diffused 
state,  are  said  to  have  produced  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  a  course  of 
years,  paleness  of  countenance,  debility,  tremors,  &c.  But  fever  of  any  kind, 
and  much  less  contagious  fever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed, 
as  resulting  from  the  offensive  or  putrid  matters  of  this  churchyard,  either  to 
the  grave  diggers  or  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants."  Bancroft,  pages  93, 94, 
95. 
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Smyrna,  told  me  that  in  the  last  dreadful  plague  there,  his 
house  was  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  an  offensive  scent,  es- 
pecially if  he  opened  any  of  those  windows  which  looked  toward 
the  great  burying  ground,  where  numbers  were  left,  every 
day,  unburied ;  but  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  health  of  himself 
or  his  family.  An  opulent  merchant,  in  this  city,  adds  he,  like- 
wise told  me  that  he  and  his  family  had  felt  the  same  incon- 
venience, without  any  bad  consequences."* 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  October, 
1810,  is  an  account,  given  by  Dr.  Chisholm,  of  a  manufactory 
at  Conham,  near  Bristol,  destined  for  the  converson  of  animal 
flesh  into  a  substance  resembling  spermaceti,  by  cutting  up 
dead  horses,  asses,  dogs  &c.  and  putting  their  muscular  parts 
into  boxes  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  water,  and  after- 
wards placing  them  in  pits  filled  with  water;  while  the  entrails 
and  useless  parts  of  many  hundreds  of  carcases,  were  left  to 
putrefy  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  effluvia  of  these 
putrefying  animal  matters  were  highly  offensive  to  the  overseer 
of  this  manufactory,  and  to  the  workmen  employed  under  him, 
as  well  as  to  others  in  their  reach,  yet  no  injury  was  done  to  the 
health  of  any  person  during  the  two  years  in  which  these  ope- 
rations were  continued."! 

In-addition  to  these  strong  facts,  and  many  others  equally  so, 
which  we  deem  unnecessary  to  mention,  we  may  add  that  in 
no  one  instance  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  typhus  fever  been 
attributed  to  the  concentrated  and  putrid  effluvia  arising  from 
the  numerous  dead  bodies  in  the  dissecting  rooms  attached  to 
the  different  medical  colleges  in  this  and  other  countries.  These 
facts  are  considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  fever  of  no  kind  or 
description  ever  arises  from  animal  putrefaction. 

The  next  assertion,  that  typhus  fever  is  produced  by  the  ef- 
fluvia arising  from  crowding  healthy  persons  into  close  and  ill 
ventilated  places,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation.  This  is 
an  almost  universal  opinion.  We  can  hardly  take  up  any  work 
on  the  subject,  in  which  we  do  not  find  this  set  down  as  one  of 


Bancroft,  p.  97,  fBancroft,  p.  442. 
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the  causes  of  typhus.  Cullen,  Chisholm,  Good,  and  Wilson, 
all  mention  human  effluvia  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  fever. 
Cullen  remarks,  that  "  effluvia  constantly  arising  from  the  hu- 
man body,  if  long  retained  in  the  same  place  without  being  dif- 
fused in  the  atmosphere,  acquire  a  singular  virulence;  and  in 
that  state  being  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men,  they  become  the 
cause  of  a  fever  which  is  highly  contagious."  Chisholm  says, 
"  the  cause,  in  fact,  of  typhus,  is,  I  believe,  an  undefined  change 
in  the  atmospheric  air,  brought  about  by  its  confinement  in  a 
very  limited  space,  and  incapacity,  in  a  great  degree,  of  re- 
newal, and  the  respiration  of  an  effluvium,  emanating  from  the 
persons  inhabiting  the  wretched  close  dwellings  in  which  fever 
is  found."*  Good,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  typhus,  re- 
marks, that  "  its  common  cause  is  febrile  miasm,  issuing  from 
the  decomposition  of  human  effluvium,  under  the  influence  of 
the  ordinary  auxiliaries  of  a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere."! 
Wilson,  likewise,  says,  that  "  the  effluvia  of  the  living  body,  be- 
come putrid  by  stagnation,  are  capable  of  producing  it,"J  i.  e. 
typhus  fever.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  ablest  writers  on 
medicine  have  adopted  and  published  this  opinion;  and  when 
bolstered  up  by  such  authority,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  it  should 
have  become  so  general.  Bancroft,"  however,  by  a  series  of 
the  most  undoubted  and  convincing  facts,  has  completely  over- 
turned this  opinion,  and  has  proved  beyond  cavil  or  doubt,  that 
it  is  never  productive  of  typhus  fever.  We  will  select  the  most 
striking  of  the  facts  recorded  on  this  subject. 

"  The  people  of  the  island  of  Oonalaska  inhabit  jourts,  or 
subterraneous  dwellings,  each  common  to  many  families,  in 
which  they  live  in  horrible  filthiness."  (Pennant's  Arctic  Zoolo- 
gy, vol.  1.)  "And  the  Samoiedes  live  in  subterraneous  dwel- 
lings, equally  filthy,  for  almost  nine  months  in  the  year,  who  are 
yet  reported  by  travellers  to  be  strong,  active,  and  healthy. 
In  addition  to  all  this  filth,  crowding,  and  want  of  ventilation, 
the  food  of  these  people  may  be  considered  as  little  better  than 

*  Bancroft,  p.  99.  t  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  2,  p.  124. 
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putrefaction  itself."  Mr.  Pennant,  describing  that  of  the  natives 
of  Kamschatka,  says,  "their ambrosial  repast  is  the  huigal,  or 
fish  flung  into  a  pit,  until  it  is  quite  rotten,  when  it  is  served  up  in 
a  state  of  carrion,  and  with  a  stench,  that  is  insupportable  to 
every  nose  but  that  of  a  Kamschatkan.*  These  people,  not- 
withstanding their  mode  of  living,  do,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scurvy,  enjoy  good  health. 

"The  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  appear,  by  the  accounts 
of  those  celebrated  navigators,  Davis,  Frobisher,  Baffin,  Henry 
Ellis,  &c,  as  well  as  Bishop,  Egede,  and  Crantz,  to  live  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  very  close,  ill  ventilated,  and 
crowded  habitations,  (without  chimneys,)  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  severity  of  the  cold,  they  keep  extremely  warm 
by  their  numbers  and  breath,  assisted  by  a  single  burning  lamp 
in  each,  and  by  excluding  fresh  air  so  completely,  that  any  other 
people  would  think  themselves  in  danger  of  being  suffocated 
by  the  offensive  vapours  continually  exhaling  from  the  lungs  and 
bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  involve  them  as  a  thick  fog; 
and  yet  fever  of  any  kind  is  a  rare  disease  among  these  people, 
though,  like  those  of  Kamschatka,  &c.  they  are  much  disposed 
to  scurvy."! 

Dr.  Matthew  Guthrie,  physician  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Priestly,  mentions,  that "  the  Russian  boor  lives  in  a 
wooden  house,  caulked  with  moss,  so  as  to  be  snug  and  close.  It 
is  furnished  with  an  oven  which  answers  the  triple  purpose  of 
heating  the  house,  dressing  the  victuals,  and  supporting  on  its 
flat  top  the  greasy  mattrass  on  which  he  and  his  wife  lie." 

"During  the  long  severe  winter  season,  the  cold  prevents 
them  from  airing  this  habitation,  so  that  the  air  cannot  be  very 
pure,  considering  that  four,  five,  or  six  people  eat  and  sleep  in 
one  room,  and  undergo,  during  the  night,  a  most  stewing  process 
from  the  heat  and  closeness  of  their  situation,  insomuch  that 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  dipped  in  water,  and  raise 
a  steam  and  smell  in  the  room,  not  offensive  to  themselves,  but 
scarcely  supportable  to  the  person  whom  curiosity  may  lead 
thither." 

*  Bancroft,  p.  100,  t  Ibid,  p.  101. 
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"Now, if  it  be  considered  that  this  human  effluvium  must  au 
here  to  every  thing  in  the  room,  especially  to  the  sheep-skins 
or  mattrass  on  which  they  sleep,  the  moss  in  the  walls,  &c,  and 
that  the  apartment  is  never  ventilated  for  six  months,  atleast; 
at  the  same  time  that  these  people  are  living  upon  salt  fish,  and 
the  whole  time  without  fresh  vegetables,  &c. — if  it  be  a  fact 
that  they  are,  in  spite  of  all  these  predisposing  causes,  strangers 
to  putrid  disease,  it  will  sufficiently  justify  my  first  assertion,  that 
the  regimen  nature  has  dictated  to  these  people,  is  highly 
antiseptic." 

Bancroft  remarks, that  "Dr.  Guthrie  has  stated  these  facts 
principally  to  show  the  supposed  beneficial  effects  of  the  Russian 
drink  called  quass,  &c. ;  but  lam  entitled  to  avail  myself  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  long  confinement  in 
close  unventilated  houses,  without  chimneys,  in  an  atmosphere 
replete  with  human  effluvia,  and  in  very  cold  weather,  when 
typhus  or  contagious  fever  is  commonly  most  prevalent,  does 
not  produce  that  disease,  it  being,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world."*  From  these  facts  we 
learn  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  crowding  of  healthy 
persons  into  close  and  unventilated  situations,  in  cold  countries 
at  least,  is  not  productive  of  fever;  and  upon  examination,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  cause  is  equally  innocuous  as  regards 
the  production  of  typhus  fever  in  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  African  slave  ships  present  striking  examples  of  this  fact. 
"  The  poor  wretches  (says  Lind,  in  his  treatise  on  jail  distemper) 
are  crowded  together  below  the  deck,  as  close  as  they  possibly 
can  lie,  with  only  a  small  separation  between  the  men  and 
women;  every  night  they  are  shut  up  under  close  hatches,  in  a 
sultry  climate, barred  down  with  iron  to  prevent  an  insurrection; 
and  though  some  have  been  suffocated  by  the  close  confinement, 
or  foul  air,  though  they  are  subject  to  the  flux,  and  suffer  from 
a  change  of  climate,  yet  an  infection  is  scarce  known  among 
them;  or  if  an  accidental  fever,  occurring  from  the  change  of 
climate,   should  become  infectious,  it  is  generally  much  more 

*  Bancroft,  p.  102. 
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mild  than  in  the  opposite  situation,"  i.  e.  that  of  ragged  felons 
under  transportation.  Bancroft  remarking  upon  this  statement, 
says,  "  that  Dr.  Lind,  influenced,  as  he  was,  by  the  commonly 
received  opinions,  mentions  an  infection  (meaning  fever)  as 
being  'scarce  known?  in  the  slave  ships,  instead  of  asserting,  as 
he  might  have  done  with  truth,  that  it  is  never  known]  for,  (con- 
tinues Bancroft,)  after  very  extensive  enquiries,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  fever  of  any  kind  rarely  occurs  on  board  these 
vessels,  and  contagious  fever  never" 

A  striking  instance  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  excessive  crowding  of  persons  into  confined  and  close 
situations,  may  be  found  in  the  '* Narrative  of  the  deportation 
to  Cayenne,"  of  J.  J.  Job.  Aime,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  other  persons,  on  board  the  Decade  frigate,  inconsequence 
of  the  revolution  (in  France)  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  (Sept.  4,) 
1797,  written  by  himself,  and  printed  in  1800.  In  this  narra- 
tive the  writer  says,  "  we  were  placed  in  the  between  decks, 
before  the  fore  mast  and  main  mast,  occupying  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  superficies  of  the  vessel,  having  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  receiving  no  light  but  by  the  scuttles;  that 
is  to  say,  by  two  openings  of  three  feet  square." 

"  In  this  place,  the  door  of  which  was  locked,  were  crowded 
and  squeezed  together  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  indivi- 
duals, mostly  aged  and  infirm.  We  lay  in  two  rows  one  over 
the  other,  forming,  as  it  were,  two  stories,  in  hammocks  of 
coarse  cloth,  and  extremely  narrow.  Those  below  could  not 
raise  their  heads  without  hitting  those  above ;  neither  could  any  of 
us  make  the  smallest  motion  without  disturbing  his  neighbours; 
for  we  all  touched  each  other,  and  not  having  the  least  spare 
room,  formed,  as  it  were,  but  one  mass.  And  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  increase  the  horror  of  our  situation,  as  we  were 
not  permitted  to  go  out  for  fourteen  hours  together,  (i.  e.  from 
6  P.  M.,  until  lh  A.  M.)  and  sometimes  more,  tubs  had  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  us,  where  we  might  satisfy  the  indispen- 
sable wants  of  nature;  and  to  get  to  these  sorry  receptacles,  we 
were  obliged  to  creep  on  our  bellies  beneath  the  hammocks,  flow 
insupportable  then  must  have  been  the  infection  of  such  a  close 
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confined  place,  which  was  already  poisoned  by  our  own  exhala- 
tions !  Indeed,  the  air  which  passed  from  this  hole  was  so  hot 
and  fetid,  that  the  sentinels  placed  at  the  hatchways  as  our 
guard,  demanded  that  the  time  of  their  duty,  at  so  dangerous  a 
post,  might  be  shortened." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  they  "were  condemned  to  subsist  on 
the  coarsest  and  the  most  disgusting  half-putrefied  food,"  and 
"  to  endure  the  greatest  and  most  offensive  personal  filth."*  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  combination  of  the  most  disgusting  and 
distressing  circumstances  imaginable,  nothing  like  contagious 
fever  manifested  itself,  although  they  were  kept  in  this  state 
for  ninety-six  days.  If  "  crowding,  want  of  ventilation,  filthy 
clothing,  and  unwholesome,  corrupting  food,  together  with  anx- 
iety and  dejection  of  mind,"  could  have  generated  the  contagion 
of  typhus,  it  ought  to  have  been  present  here  in  its  most  con- 
centrated state. 

Dr.  Lind,  in  his  essay  on  preserving  the  health  of  seamen, 
-says,  that "  the  surgeon  of  the  Panther  (of  sixty-four  guns)  told 
me,  that  forty  of  her  men  had  died  of  th£  scurvy  on  their  passage 
home,"  (from  the  West  Indies,)  "and  that  during  that  time  there 
were  usually  ninety  patients  in  the  sick  apartment.  The  place 
appropriated  for  the  sick  was  in  the  bay  of  the  ship,  and  had 
no  pipe  from  the  ventilator,  nor  any  scuttles  cut  through  its  sides 
for  the  admission  of  the  fresh  air.  A  number  of  patients,  thus 
closely  crowded  together,  rendered  the  place  so  disagreeable 
and  suffocating,  that  the  sick  were  in  a  manner  stifled  for  want 
of  air.  The  surgeon,  when  visiting,  could  scarcely  breathe  in 
it,  or  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  often  to  the  fresh  air  upon  deck,  and  sometimes 
to  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  to  a  glass  of  wine,  for  his  immediate 
relief.  He  observed,  that  both  the  virulence  and  mortality  of 
the  scurvy  were  heightened  by  the  uncultivated  air  of  the  place 
iri which  the  sick,  for  several  weeks,  had  been  confined;  yet^ 
out  of  above  a  hundred  patients  sent  to  the  hospital  by  this  sur- 
geon, not  one  was  remarked  to  have  any  symptom  of  contagion 

*  Bancroft,  p.  105-6. 
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generated  in  that  apartment."  This  case  is  the  stronger  in 
point,  because  the  men  thus  crowded  together  were  in  a  dis- 
eased state.  Many  more  facts  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned, 
but  these  are  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  scep- 
tical, that  human  effluvium  is  not  productive  of  contagious 
fever. 

Of  a  Specific  Contagion  as  the  Cause  of  Typhus. — The  conta- 
giousness or  noncontagiousness  of  typhus  fever,  has  been  the 
source  of  much,  and  occasionally  bitter  controversy,  between 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Until  the  present  cen- 
tury, few  or  none  were  found  so  bold  as  to  question  its  infectious 
character,  and  thus  run  counter  to  the  prejudices,  not  only  of 
the  profession,  but  of  society  at  large.  Though,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  as  an  attribute  of  typhus,  remained  for 
a  long  time  unimpugned;  yet  it  finally  came  to  be  doubted,  and 
the  noncontagionists  can  now  number  as  their  friends  a  large 
proportion  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  profession. 
One  reason  of  our  long  continued  and  implicit  credence  in  the 
contagiousness  of  typhus,  may  be  found  in  the  very  character 
of  man.  It  is  his  nature  to  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  long 
fostered  and  traditional  opinions,  clothed  as  they  are  with  the 
names  and  authority  of  the  venerable  sages  of  other  times;  and 
he  feels  a  pride  in  preserving  his  opinions,  when  once  formed, 
unchanged;  and  thus  it  is  that. the  prejudices  of  education,  and 
the  pride  of  consistency  of  opinion,  often  blind  us  to  the  light 
of  truth,  and  rivet  upon  us  the  chains  of  error. 

As  it  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in  many  points  of  view, 
we  will  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  question  as  fully  as  the 
length  of  this  essay  will  admit.  The  vexations,  embarrass- 
ments, and  restrictions  upon  commercial  intercourse,  produced 
by  quarantine  regulations,  and  the  large  and  expensive  estab- 
lishments* in  different  countries  for  carrying  them  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  delay  and  inconvenience  to  individuals,  all  demand 

*  Maclean,  in  his  work  on  Epidemics,  vol.  1,  p.  456,  says,  "In  this  country 
(i.  e.  England)  they  have  cost  the  nation  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  indepen- 
dently of  the  detention  of  ships,  crews,  passengers,  and  merchandize,  at 
least  £  300,000."  , 
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that  this  question  should  be  rigidly  examined  into,  and  settled 
finally  one  way  or  the  other.  If,  upon  strict  scrutiny,  it  should 
be  found  not  to  be  contagious,  then  the  abolition  of  quarantine 
establishments  ought  immediately  to  follow.  If,  however,  after 
the  most  thorough  and  impartial  examination,  it  should  appear 
to  be  contagious,  the  quarantine  regulations  cannot  be  too 
rigidly  enforced. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  contend 
that  typhus  fever  has  not  the  characteristics  of  a  contagious 
disease ;  2d,  that  it  often  has  occurred  without  the  presence 
of  contagion;  and  3d,  that  it  often  evinces  no  contagious  charac- 
ter whatever.  1st.  Typhus  fever  has  not  the  characteristics  of 
a  contagious  disease.  All  known  contagious  diseases  run  a 
regular  and  determinate  course,  and  are  marked  by  symptoms 
which  unequivocally  distinguish  them  from  other  diseases.  Thus, 
smallpox,  measles,  chicken-pox,  and  cowpox  have  each  peculiar 
symptoms,  which  succeed  each  other  in  regular  succession,  and 
pursue  an  invariable  and  certain  course,  independently  of  the 
treatment  used.  Thus,  smallpox,  for  instance,  though  it  may 
have  its  symptoms  ameliorated  by  a  proper  treatment,  or  the 
reverse  may  take  place  by  improper  management,  will,  never- 
theless, pass  through  all  its  regular  and  determinate  stages. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  examples  adduced.  Now, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  does  typhus  fever  come  up  to  this 
rule?  We  answer  in  the  negative.  That  it  has  not  distinctly 
marked  pathognomonic  symptoms,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
different  appellations  are  frequently  given  to  the  same  fever  by 
different  physicians.  Thus,  one  will  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
common  continued  fever,  another  the  genuine  typhus,  and  a 
third,  meeting  with  an  unusually  violent  case,  would  call  it  yel- 
low fever;*  and  there  is  not  a  single  symptom  laid  down  as  be- 
longing to  typhus,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  fevers. 

*  Dr.  Carruthers,  surgeon  of  the  Malta,  in  his  account  of  the  typhus  which 
prevailed  on  board  that  vessel,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  Trotter's  "Medi- 
cina  Nautica,"  remarks,  that  "many  of  the  sick  had  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
insomuch  that  he  suspected  that  the  yellow  fever  had  been  introduced  by 
Communication  with  a  sickly  ship  from  the  West  Indies  !n  See  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,  By  John  E.  Cooke,  M.  D.  &c. 
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Neither  does  it,  like  known  contagious  diseases,  run  a  defined 
and  determinate  course.  It  may  last  one,  two,  three,  or  six 
weeks,  according  to  the  treatment  pursued.  Again,  the  peri- 
od at  which  morbid  action  is  developed  after  the  reception  of 
contagion,  is  determinate  in  contagious  diseases.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  typhus  fever,  as  contagionists  say  that  the  infection 
may  lie  dormant  during  a  period  extending  from  one  day  to 
six  months.* 

In  the  next  place,  acknowledged  contagious  diseases  affect 
a  person  but  once  during  his  life;  this  is  a  wise  and  beneficent 
law  stamped  upon  them  by  the  great  author  of  creation  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  universally  prevalent.  "  It  is  the  in- 
capability of  affecting  the  same  person  more  than  once  which, 
in  general  contagious  diseases,  sets  boundaries  to  iufection;  and 
could  alone,  where  no  precautions  are  taken,  prevent  commu- 
nities from  being  extinguished."!  Typhus  fever  does  not  pos- 
sess this  characteristic ;  it  may  and  frequently  does,  attack  the 
same  person  repeatedly,  and  it  is  obvious  that  possessing,  as  it 
unquestionably  does,  this  attribute,  if  you  invest  it  also  with 
the  power  of  producing  and  propagating  itself  by  a  specified 
contagion,  no  human  power  could  prevent  its  spreading  almost 
over  the  whole  human  family.  Every  person  in  health  would 
be  attacked,  as  often  as  he  came  within  the  infectious  distance 
of  any  one  labouring  under  the  disease.  Those  only  would 
escape  who  could  preserve  themselves  constantly  beyond  that 
distance,  or  were  labouring  under  some  malady  higher,  in  de- 
gree, than  the  prevailing  epidemic.  But,  as  the  disease  spread,  no 

*  Bancroft  says  the  fever  may  make  its  appearance  six  months  after  the  in- 
fection, and  Haygarth  expresses  the  same  opinion.  We  cannot  help  applying 
a  remark  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  to  the  opinions  of  B.  and  H.  on  this  subject.  He 
says,  "If  an  author  is  persuaded  that  there  must  be  a  specific  contagion  as 
the  cause  of  every  fever  resembling  typhus,  he  will  undoubtedly  go  far  to  seek 
it."  The  above  named  gentlemen  prove  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  they, 
with  the  most  wonderful  acuteness  and  sagacity,  pretend  to  have  detected  its 
operation  six  months  after  exposure  to  it.  Unlike  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  which 
reduces  every  thing  to  the  same  common  size,  they  endow  contagion  with 
the  wonderful  property  of  expanding  or  contracting,  so  as  to  embrace  every 
case  which  may  occur  from  one  day  to  six  months  after  its  application. 
Does  this  diversity  in  the  time  of  producing  its  effects,  comport  with  our  ideas 
of  something  specific  and  unchangeable  in  its  nature?-  Do  the  known  conta- 
gions ever  operate  in  this  way  1 

t  Maclean  on  Epidemics,  vol.  I, -p.  TOO, 
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person  in  health  could  continue  long  beyond  the  sphere  of 
infection ;  and  those  who  had  been  protected  by  diseases  higher 
in  degree,  would,  upon  recovering,  become  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  contagion.  It  would  observe  a  geometrical  progression, 
diverging,  as  it  were,  from  the  centre  to  every  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  city,  a  camp,  an  hospital,  or  a  ship,  while  it  had 
subjects  to  operate  upon;  i.  e.  while  a  single  individual  of  the 
community  remained  alive  it  would  never  cease.  Those  who 
recovered  would,  again  and  again,  be  seized ;  no  person  who 
remained  within  the  pale  of  society  could  escape.  The  malady 
would  be  communicated  to  the  most  distant  nations.  Infection 
would  proceed  in  a  continued  circle,  until  the  whole  human 
race  was  extinguished."*  This  extract  is  a  highly  wrought, 
though  true,  account  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  powers  which  typhus  has  of  repeatedly  attacking  the 
same  person,  that  of  being  capable  of  generating  and  propa- 
gating itself  by  contagion.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  typhus 
fever  has  no  regular  and  pathognomonic  symptoms,  and  as  the 
period  at  which  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  manifested,  after 
infection,  varies,  according  to  contagionists,  from  one  day  to 
six  months,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  something 
specific  in  its  character,  and  uniform  in  its  operations;  and  as 
it  is  unlike  all  known  contagious  diseases,  in  being  capable  of 
affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  and  does  not  spread  until 
it  becomes  universal,  which  should  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
uniting  to  this  latter  trait  the  property  of  contagion,  we  think, 
therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  not  possess  the  char- 
acteristics of  contagious  disease. 

2d.  That  it  has  often  occurred  without  the  presence  of  con- 
tagion. To  prove  this  second  proposition,  we  will  adduce  facts 
mentioned  by  contagionists  themselves.  It  is  presumed  that  as 
the  advocates  for  contagion  would  not  gratuitously  aod  without 
good  reason  mention  facts  subversive  of  their  own  opinions, 
that,  therefore,  these  facts  ought  to  have  more  weight  than 
would  be  attached   to  them  under  other  circumstances;  as  a 


*  Maclean  on  Epidemics,  vol.  1.  p.  214-15. 
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man  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  insincerity  or  improper  bias  when 
he  gives  evidence  against  himself.     But  to  the  testimony. 

Trotter,  who  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  contagious  ori- 
gin of  typhus,  mentions,  in  his  Medicina  Nautica,  many  instan- 
ces of  it,  which  could  not  be  traced  to  contagion.  On  board 
the  Niger,  he  says,  "  It  first  appeared  among  the  marines,  but 
latterly  affected  the  seamen.  Its  origin  could  not  be  exactly 
traced."*  In  the  Glory,  also,  "  We  could  not  trace  it  distinctly 
to  its  source."!  "No  imported  contagion  was  duly  authentica- 
ted"! as  the  cause  of  the  fever  which  broke  out  on  board  the 
Edgar,  while  at  sea.  Of  that  on  board  the  Pompey,  at  sea, 
"No  satisfactory  account  could  be  obtained  of  its  origin."|| 
Trotter  says,  Mr.  Johnson  remarks  in  relation  to  the  fever 
which  occurred  on  board  the  Saturn,  "  I  could  not  trace 
this  fever  to  any  infection  imported  by  any  of  the  people."§ 
In  the  Magnificent,  the  surgeon  says,  the  fever  spread  more 
than  he  had  expected;  "but  still  I  cannot  trace  it  satisfactorily 
to  a  contagious  cause."1T  Trotter  says,  when  speaking  of  the 
typhus  on  hoard  the  Captain,  "No  imported  contagion  has  been 
suspected  here."**  Of  the  same  on  board  the  Uranie,  he  says, 
"It  does  not  appear  that  any  imported  contagion  has  been  sus- 
pected as  the  cause  of  this  fever."Tt  Speaking  of  the  same 
vessel  again,  he  says,  "  It  does  not  appear  that  any  imported 
contagion  could  be  suspected  here."  In  giving  the  result  of 
his  experience  for  many  years,  he  says,  "  It  is  very  certain  that 
this  fever  is  generally  spread  by  contagion;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  it  frequently  arises  in  places  where  there  could  be  no 
suspicion  of  communication  with  infected  persons  or  clothing, "Jt 
The  above  facts  are  taken  from  a  treatise  on  pathology  and  the- 
rapeutics, by  John  E.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  professor,  of  Transylvania 
University,  in  which  this  subject  is  discussed  with  the  most 
masterly  ability.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more  case  of  this 
kind,  to  be  found  in  Assalini's  work  on  the  Plague.     He  says, 


*  Medicina  Nautica,  vol.  1,  p.  153.      t  Ibid,  p.  160.  £  Ibid,  vol.  3,  p.  63. 

11  Ibid,  p.  64.  $  Ibid,  p.  147.  1T  Ibid,  p.  167. 

**  Ibid,  p.  60.  ttlbid,  p.  151.  #Ibid,  vol.  l.,m 
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that  in  the  years  1799  and  1800,  "  An  epidemic  disease  spread 
its  ravages  in  the  hospitals  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  carried  off 
daily  its  numerous  victims."  The  fever  spreading  rapidly,  and 
much  alarm  being  created,  "the  public  authority  (says  he) 
thought  proper  to  consult  the  school  of  medicine  of  Montpelier, 
which  hastened  to  calm  their  inquietude,  and  reanimate  their 
drooping  spirits,  by  proving  that  this  fever,  falsely  regarded  as 
pestilential,  was  not  at  all  different  from  the  fever  of  hospitals, 
the  typhus  carcerum  of  Pringle,  or  the  fevers  of  camps  and  ar- 
mies, febris  castrensis."  "  With  regard  to  this  disease,  the 
majority  attributed  it  to  rains  and  fogs.  A  citizen  of  the  en- 
virons of  Antibes  assured  me,  that  if  this  disease  had  taken 
place  some  months  before,  it  would,  without  fail,  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  vessels  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  which  had 
put  ashore  at  Frejus  without  performing  quarantine."*  These 
facts  are  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  typhus  often  appears 
without  the  least  reason  to  suspect  contagion  as  its  cause. 

Physicians,  however,  aware  of  this  fact,  and  unwilling  to  sur- 
render their  long  cherished  opinions,  are  driven  to  the  absurd 
alternative  of  supposing  that  typhus  may  have  a  double  origin, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  specific  contagion  of  typhus  may 
be  produced  by  other  causes  than  itself.  Thus,  Gregory  says, 
"there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  what  origi- 
nated in  cold  may  be  afterwards  propagated  by  contagion."! 
Dr.  Adams,  in  his  work  on  morbid  poisons,  inculcates  the  same 
opinion.  To  these,  and  all  similar  opinions,  we  will  apply  the 
language  of  Bancroft  when  alluding  to  that  of  Dr.  Adams  on 
this  subject.  He  says,  "  that  Dr.  Adams,  who  is  accustomed 
and  qualified  to  reason,  should  have  believed  any  thing  so  un- 
philosophical  and  incongruous,  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
sible to  me,  if  so  many  others  had  not  discarded  common  sense 
on  the  subject  of  contagion.  To  represent  a  disease  which  is 
notoriously  contagious,  and  propagated  by  contagion,  as  capable 
of  being  produced  by  other,  and  those  very  different,  means,  is 


*  Assalinion  the  Plague,  p.  89,  90,  91. 

t  Gregory's  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  1,  p.  55, 
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to  multiply  causes  unnecessarily,  and  therefore  unjustifiably; 
and  it  moreover  destroys  the  natural  and  just  influence  of  causes 
upon  their  effects,  by  making  the  same  disease  result  from  very 
dissimilar  causes;  and,  a  little  farther  on,  he  observes,  that 
"were  it  possible  for  typhus  thus  frequently  and  easily  to  ori- 
ginate without  contagion,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  and 
multiply  itself  by  a  contagious  quality,  who  could  ever  hope  to 
escape  the  disease."* 

3d.  That  it  often  evinces  no  contagious  character  whatever, 
Contagionists  themselves  afford  evidence  to  this  effect.  Trotter, 
in  his  Medicina  Nautica,  mentions  many  instances  in  which  it 
was  not  contagious.  "A  fever  (says  he)  of  the  typhus  kind  ap- 
peared among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Invincible,  in  Torbay,  which 
extended  to  a  number  of  cases.  Yet  it  is  singular,  that  it  did 
not  affect  any  of  the  seamen,  although  some  of  them  attended 
their  officers,  who  slept  in  the  gun  room,  and  where  communica- 
tion with  the  ship's  company  was  not  prevented."!  "The 
Niger  has  been  ten  weeks  at  sea;  at  leaving  port  four  relaspes 
in  fever  happened  among  men  discharged  from  the  Warlar. 
Mr.  Burd  does  not  assign  any  cause  for  these  returns;  no  in- 
fection spread  from  them."]; 

"We  know  of  nothing  (says  Trotter)  that  can  propagate  this 
fever,  but  exhalations  from  the  body.  But  a  patient  in  typhus 
was  sent  from  the  Venerable  to  the  hospital  ship,  with  a  fetor 
about  him,  that  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  ever 
came  within  my  knowledge.  After  being  washed  and  shifted, 
it  still  continued,  and  was  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance. 
He  died  in  a  few  days;  yet  nobody  was  infected  from  him, 
either  in  his  own  ship,  or  our  hospital."|| 

Speaking  of  the  Charon  hospital  ship,  Trotter  says,  "We 
had  in  that  hospital  many  malignant  cases  of  typhus,  and  some 
deaths,  yet  no  infection  was  ever  spread  there,"§ 

In  1790,  a  number  of  troops  embarked  on  board  the  Gorgon 


*  Bancroft  on  Fevers,  p.  340,  341. 
t  Trotter's  Medicina  Nautica,  vol.  l,p.  109.  ±  Ibid,  p.  164 

i|  Ibid,  p,  195.  fclbid,  p.  179. 
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to  go  to  New  SouthlWales.  While  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Ports* 
mouth,  typhus  fever  prevailed  among  the  soldiers,  and  several 
died.  "  The  troops  lived  on  the  lower  deck,  and  when  the  ports 
were  shut  at  night,  the  exhalations  from  below  naturally  as- 
cended through  the  gratings  among  the  sailors ;  not  one  of  them 
had  the  slightest  sign  of  infection."*  The  above  facts  are  also 
derived  from  Cooke's  work  on  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

In  the  instance  already  cited  from  Assalini,  of  the  fever 
which  attacked  the  army  of  Italy,  in  the  Ligurian  republic,  it 
is  stated  in  a  report  made  to  the  society  of  the  school  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris,  that  "it  was  of  the  nature  of  jail  fever,  and  was 
not  at  all  contagious."! 

Wilson,  in  a  note  to  page  156  of  his  chapter  on  continued 
fevers,  says,  "It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  we  sometimes  meet 
with  malignant  fevers,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  conta- 
gious." "  Sometimes,  (says  he,)  Dr.  Lind  observes,  one  man  may 
be  seized  with  the  petechial  or  with  yellow  fever,  while  the  rest 
continue  unaffected."  Dr.  Lind  gives  several  instances  in  sup- 
port of  this  observation. 

These  facts  prove  that  typhus  fever  is  not,  at  least,  always 
contagious,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  a  strictly 
contagious  disease,  that  it  should  at  one  time  possess  this  char- 
acteristic, and  at  another  be  destitute  of  it.  Known  contagious 
diseases  are  always  and  invariably  the  same;  they  are  conta- 
gious under  all  circumstances;  but  typhus  fever  has  been  shown 
not  to  be  so;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Bancroft,  "as  the 
same  disease,  in  suitable  circumstances,  is  always,  or  never,  con- 
tagious, we  may  safely  rely"  on  the  numerous  facts  adduced, 
to  disprove  the  assertion,  that  contagion  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  typhus. 

The  advocates,  however,  for  the  contagious  nature  of  typhus, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inference  legitimately  deducible  from  the 
above  facts,  and  others  which  exist,  are  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  question  of  its  contagious  character  to 
very  narrow  limits.     They  admit  that  it  does  not  evince  this 

*  Trotter's  Medicina  Nautica,  p.  210.  t  Assalini  on  the  Plague. 
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quality  in  situations  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  pure  at- 
mosphere;* but  contend  that  it  possesses  it  in  the  impure  at-  < 
mosphere  of  close,  filthy,  and  unventilated  apartments.  The 
fact  of  its  attacking  many  persons  in  succession  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  assumed  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  belief 
in  its  contagious  character;  but  this  surely  only  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  some  general  cause  acting  on  all  in  those  circumstan- 
ces, and  not  that  the  disease  is  communicated  from  one  to  the 
other  by  means  of  a  specific  contagion.  That  general  cause 
is  unquestionably  the  impure  atmosphere  itself;  for,  if  an  indi- 
vidual labouring  under  typhus  is  removed  out  of  the  foul  air,  he 
does  not  propagate  the  disease;  but  the  impure  atmosphere  will 
continue  to  produce  it  in  most  of  those  subjected  to  its  influence. 
The  circumstances,  then,  under  which  alone  contagionists  say 
that  typhus  is  infectious,  being  of  themselves  capable  of  produ- 
cing it, or  exciting  it,  are  in  them  already  predisposed;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  and  unphilosophical  to  assign  that  as  a  cause  of  the 
fever,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  operative  during  the 
presence  of  causes  which,  without  this,  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing it.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  contagionists  can  sus- 
tain themselves  on  this  ground.  Under  the  next  head  of  this 
essay  we  will  speak  more  particularly  of  the  cause  of  this  im- 
pure atmosphere,  which  we  consider  as  alone  capable  of  produ- 
cing this  fever. 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  We  trust  that  we  have  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  the  three  positions  for  which 
we  have  contended.  1st,  that  typhus  fever  has  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  contagious  disease;  2d,  that  it  has  often  occurred 
without  the  presence  of  contagion;  and  3d,  that  it  often  evin- 
ces no  contagious  character  whatever.  If  we  have  even  proved 
the  last  of  our  positions,  then  Bancroft  and  his  disciples  at  least 
ought  to  admit  the  justice  of  our  conclusion  that  it  is  never 

*It  was  from  a  knowledge  and  conviction  of  this  fact,  that  infirmaries  and 
houses  of  recovery  were  established  in  England.  These  institutions  for  the 
reception  of  the  wretched  paupers  of  that  country,  were  the  result  of  the 
philanthropic  labours  of  Ferriar,  Percival,  and  others ;  and  will  constitute  a 
lasting  monument  tp  their  memory  and  reputation. 
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contagious,  as  he  uses  the  same  train  of  arguments  against  the 
contagious  nature  of  yellow  feyer,  and  comes  to  the  same  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  it,  from  the  facts  he  had  collected  upon 
that  subject. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  apparently  strong  facts  on  record 
in  prOoY  of  its  infectious  nature,  but  we  believe  they  cannot 
stand  the*  test  of  rigid  scrutiny.  The  fevers  which  occurred 
at  the  black  assize,  at  Oxford,  in  1577,  and  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
1750,  are  always  held  up  as  evidences  of  its  contagious  charac- 
ter; but  no  one  can  read  the  remarks  of  Bancroft  upon  them, 
without  being  convinced  of  their  utter  want  of  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light.  To  notice  all  the  instances  of  this  kind 
to  be  found  in  books,  would  swell  this  essay  far  beyond  reasona- 
ble limits,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it. 

We  will  now,  in  the  last  place,  examine  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  that  typhus  fever  possesses  the  property  of  contagion, 
and  who  consider  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  continued  and  re- 
mittent fever,  and  of  course  as  arising  from  the  same  causes. 

We  are  among  those  who  entertain  this  opinion;  and  from  a 
close  and  impartial  examination  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
bearing  on  the  question,  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  correctness. 
In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  clear  as  possible,  we  will  in 
the  first  place  endeavour  to  show  "that  typhus  fever  arises  in 
situations  in  which  miasmata  abound."  2d.  "  That  the  symp- 
toms of  typhus  are  those  of  autumnal  or  miasmatic  fevers." 
3d.  "  That  typhus  fever  appears  in  company  with  miasmatic 
diseases,  and  that  they  are  mutually  convertible  into  one  ano- 
ther."* Before  proceeding,  however,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
different  heads  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  just  and 
proper  to  remark,  that  we  shall  stand  indebted  to  Dr.  Cooke's 
admirable  essay  on  the  causes  of  typhus,  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  work  on  pathology  and  therapeutics,  for  most  of 
the  facts  to  be  mentioned  on  this  subject.  The  author  of  the 
above  mentioned  work  has  so  completely  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy,  and  so  perfectly  exhausted  the  subject, 


*  Cooke's  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  vol.  1,  p.  450. 
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that  but  little  else  is  left  for  others  to  do,  than  merely  to  draw 
upon  the  rich  storehouse  of  facts,  collected  by  his  unceasing 
and  indefatigable  industry. 

1st.  Typhus  fever  arises  in  situations  where  miasmata  abound. 
Currie  mentions,  "that  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  being 
about  to  apply  to  parliament  for  powers  to  improve  the*  streets 
and  police  of  the  town,  requested  the  physicians  of  the  Infirmary 
and  Dispensary  to  suggest  to  them  such  alterations  as  might 
contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.*  The 
physicians  took  this  request  into  serious  consideration,  and  pre- 
sented a  report  of  considerable  extent,  including  a  view  of  tht 
causes  of  the  uncommon  sickness  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  of  the  measures  requisite  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  to  remove 
the  frequency  of  contagion  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor." 
The  physicians  consulted,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing cleanliness  in  the  streets,  to  which  end  an  improve- 
ment of  the  pavement  was  represented  to  be  essential;  and 
they  particularly  advised  a  general  review  of  the  common 
sewers,  and  an  improvement  of  their  structure,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  report  on  this  particular  subject,  addressed  by  them 
to  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  in  1788.  They  further  advised, 
that  effectual  provision  should  be  made  for  draining  the  grounds 
within  the  liberties,  and  particularly  to  the  north  of  the  town. 
"Repeated  remonstrances  (the  words  of  the  report) have  been 
made  for  the  last  twenty  years,  on  the  collections  of  standing 
water,  including  filth  of  every  kind,  which  are  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  district  which  extends  along  the  termination  of  the 
streets,  from  St.  Paul's  square  to  Byron  street,  and  to  which 
the  low  fevers,  which  in  the  autumnal  months  especially  infect 
these  streets,  are  principally  to  be  imputed."?  In  this  instance, 
the  physicians,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
"low  fevers"  which  had  prevailed  so  widely  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  recommend  the  removal  of  those  circumstances, 
which  are  every  where  fruitful  in  the  production  of  miasmatic 
exhalations. 


*  Currie's  Med.  Reports,  p.  246.  flbid,  p.  247. 
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At  page  23,  Currie  mentions  another  fact,  clearly  evincing 
the  miasmatic  origin  of  typhus  fever.  He  says — "  The  30th 
regiment,  as  is  usual  with  troops  in  Liverpool,  was  billeted  in 
the  town,  but  paraded  and  mounted  guard  in  the  fort,  situated 
north  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  general  guard 
room  had  been  used,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  30th,  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  deserters:  it  was  extremely  close  and 
dirty,  and  under  it  was  a  cellar,  which  in  the  winter  had  been 
full  of  water.  This  water  was  now  half  evaporated,  and  from 
the  surface  issued  offensive  exhalations."  In  a  dark,  narrow,  and 
unventilated  cell  of  the  guard  room,  it  was  usual  to  confine  such 
men  as  were  sent  to  the  guard  for  misbehaviour;  and  about  the 
20th  of  May,  1792,  several  men  had  been  shut  up  in  this  place 
on  account  of  drunkenness,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  twenty- 
four  hours,  under  the  debility  that  succeeds  intoxication.  The 
typhus  or  jail  fever  made  its  appearance  in  two  of  these  men 
about  the  first  of  June,  and  .spread  with  great  rapidity.*  All  the 
precautions  used,  by  cleansing  and  ventilating  the  guard  room, 
were  ineffectual  in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  fever.  The 
weather  was  at  this  time  wet,  and  extremely  cold  for  the  season: 
the  men  on  guard  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  the  open 
air;  and,  from  passing  the  night  in  the  infected  guard  room, 
several  of  the  privates  of  the  successive  reliefs  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  fell  ill  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  the  month.* 
We  here  find  that  all  attempts  at  arresting  the  fever  by  washing 
and  ventilation,  were  in  vain;  and  why?  because  the  source  of 
the  fever  obviously  was  the  "offensive  exhalations"  from  the 
cellar  under  the  guard  room;  and  it  was  not  until  the  gUard 
room  was  shut  up,  and  the  soldiers  removed  to  "a  temporary 
shed  erected  in  its  stead."  that  the  fever  ceased. 

Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  in  England,  in  his  address  to  the 
police  on  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  fevers,  remarks, 
"that  during  the  late  epidemic,  it  was  observed  that  the  fever 
(i.  e.  typhus)  prevailed  most  in  streets  which  were  not  drained, 
or  in  which  dunghills  were  suffered  to   accumulate,  or  where 

*Currie's  Med.  Reports,  p.  25. 
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the  blood  and  garbage  from  slaughter  houses  were  allowed  to 
stagnate."  These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  import 
which  we  might  mention,  unquestionably  prove  that  typhus 
fever  arises  on  land,  in  situations  where  miasmata  must  abound. 

It  has  also  frequently  appeared  in  ships  at  sea;  and  after  a 
full  and  rigid  examination  of  many  instances  of  the  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  books,  we  think  we  can  venture  to  assert  that  in 
every  instance,  where  the  circumstances  attending  its  origin 
and  progress  in  such  situations  are  detailed,  they  will  be  found 
abundantly  sufficient  to  produce  fever,  without  bringing  in  con- 
tagion to  account  for  it.  One  of  two  things  will  be  generally 
found  to  exist ;  either  that  the  state  of  the  vessel  as  regards 
filth,  Slc.  is  such  as  would  probably  of  itself  give  rise  to  febri- 
fic  exhalation ;  or,  that  the  crew  has  been  exposed  to  miasma- 
ta on  land,  and  being  thus  predisposed  to  fever,  the  exposure  to 
bad  weather,  the  inclemencies  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  fatigue 
incident  to  such  situations,  act  as  exciting  causes,  and  fever  is 
the  result. 

2d.  That  the  symptoms  of  typhus  are  those  of  autumnal  or 
miasmatic  fever's.  Under  this  head  we  shall  say  but  little, 
because  we  believe  that  no  one  will  question  its  truth,  who  ex- 
amines into  it  with  any  degree  of  attention.  Dr.  Armstrong, 
in  speaking  of  the  identity  of  the  remittent  and  typhus  fevers, 
remarks,  that  the  remittent  and  typhus  fever  from  malaria  or 
marsh  effluvium,  "has  a  combination  of  symptoms  exactly  similar 
to  those  which  occur  in  continued  typhus  fever,  and  which,  as 
a  combination,  occur  in  no  two  other  affections  whatever."* 
They  both  commence  with  a  stage  of  oppression  or  weakened 
action  of  the  heart;  in  both  this  first  stage  occasionally  con- 
tinues unchanged,  and  constitutes  then  the  congestive  fever; 
but  in  both  the  heart  generally  reacts  from  this  first  stage  of 
oppression,  and  produces  the  open  form  of  fever,  the  succeeding 
symptoms  in  each  being  dependent  on  the  degree  of  this  reac- 
tion, and  the  previous  state  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body. 

The  general  symptoms  in  both  are,  therefore,  alike,  and  if 


*  Medico-Chirurgical  Pteview,  September  No.,  1822,  p.  395. 
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we  descend  to  an  examination  of  particular  symptoms,  we  shall 
find  none  which  exclusively  belong  to  typhus.  Petechia?,  which 
are  so  common  in  typhus,  as  to  have  given  it  a  name,  occur  also 
in  other  fevers.  Rush  mentions  their  frequent  appearance  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  and  almost  every  practitioner  of  any 
experience  has  often  met  with  them  in  the  autumnal  fever  of 
this  country. 

Yellowness  of  the  skin  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  miasmatic 
fevers.     It  also  often  occurs   in  typhus  fever.     Mr.  Caruthers, 
surgeon  of  the  Malta,  in  his  account  of  the  typhus  which  had 
appeared  in  that  vessel,  says,  that  "  many  of  the  sick  had  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  insomuch  that  he  suspected  that  the  yellow 
fever  had  been  introduced  by  communication  with  a  sickly  ship 
from  the  West  Indies."*     In  reference  to  the  above  statement, 
Trotter  remarks  that  "  Icterus  is  not  an  unfrequent   symptom 
in  typhus;  it  was  particularly  remarked  among  our  seamen  in 
the  warm  summer  of  1794  ;"t  and  in  vol.  1,  p.  259,  he  says, "I 
have  often  seen  the  eyes  and  skin,  with  the  urine,  as  deeply 
tinged  with  bile  in  typhus,  as  I  have  remarked  them  in  the  yel- 
low fever  of  the  West  Indies." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  and 
last  division  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  is  "That  typhus 
fever  appears  in  company  with  miasmatic  diseases,  and  that 
they  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other."  To  prove  this 
we  shall  resort  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  disease  in  all  its  different  forms. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  dysentery  is  but  a 
form  of  our  autumnal  bilious  fever,  and,  of  course,  that  it 
originates  from  the  same  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is, 
what  the  unerring  sagacity  of  Sydenham  long  since  pronounced 
it,  a  "febris  introversa."  Typhus  fever,  then,  often  appears  in 
company  with  this  disease.  Pringle,  in  his  account  of  the 
diseases  of  the  army  when  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1743,  says, 
"  The  state  of  those  at  Feckenheim  has  been  already  mention- 
ed; there  the  hospital  fever  and  dysentery  grew  daily  worse."! 

*  Trotter's  Medicina  Nautica,  vol.  3,  p.  215.  -j-  Ibid,  p.  218. 

t  Pringle  on  Army  diseases,  p„  25. 
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Trotter  says,  the  ship  Reasonable  arrived  at  Spithead  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 794,  and  "  landed  upwards  of  a  hundred  very  ill  of  typhus 
and  dysentery."  "A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  flux  and 
(typhus)  fever,  were  received  from  the  Gibraltar."* 

At  page  192,  of  vol.  1,  of  his  Medicina  Nautica,  Trotter  says, 
44  There  were  a  larger  number  of  bad  cases  of  typhus,  ague, 
and  dysentery,  than  usually  come  to  a  naval  hospital  at  one 
time.  From  the  same  transport,  and  in  the  same  regiment, 
were  brought  people  ill  of  the  three  diseases  just  mentioned;" 
andin  vol.  2,  p.  14,  he  says,  on  board  the  Powerful,  "a  dysentery 
was  associated  with  the  fever." 

It  also  appears  in  company  with  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  which  are  confessed  by  all  to  be  produced  by  miasmatic 
exhalation,  and  is  often  converted  into  them,  and  vice  versa. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  in  proof  of  this.  Trot- 
ter says,  "I  have  seen  a  family  where  the  father  was  labouring 
under  an  obstinate  tertian,  while  the  mother  and  some  of  the 
children  were  ill  in  bed  with  typhus."  "Nay,  I  have  constantly 
remarked  in  those  ships  where  contagion  prevailed,  that  many 
cases  of  regular  intermittents  and  remittents  occasionally  ap- 
peared. When  they  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  continued  type,  and  the  latter  becoming  milder  in  its  attack, 
I  consider  it  as  an  infallible  sign  that  the  power  of  the  infection 
was  on  the  decline,  and  would  be  speedily  subdued."! 

"The  attacks  of  fever,"  says  Trotter,  "since  leaving  Cork, 
had  been  more  numerous  than  on  the  preceding  week.  They 
were  both  of  the  continued  and  intermitting  types. "J 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  the  infection  seemed  to  be 
on  the  decline;  which  appeared  from  the  attacks  beir;g  less 
severe;  some  cases  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  type  were 
now  observed. || 

"  The  sick  list  consisted  of  seventeen  venereal  patients,  and 
seven  in  fever,  some  of  them  regular  tertians.  Some  were 
every  morning  discharged  to  duty,  and  others  added  m  the 


*  Trotter's  Med.  Nautica,  vol.  1,  o.  58.  t  Ibid,  p.  185, 
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course  of  tlie  day,  in  both  the  continued  and  intermittent 
forms."* 

"Those  cases  (of  typhus)  which  have  occurred  latterly,  have 
been  slight,  with  a  general  intermittent  tendency."! 

"  The  Royal  George  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much  from  the 
infection."     "They  assumed  a  bilious  remittent  form."t 

Trotter  says,  "  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  those  circumstances^ 
which  occasionally  convert  an  intermittent  or  remittent  fever 
into  a  continued  type,  (or  typhus,)  and  vice  versa.  There  must, 
however,  be  something  in  their  disposition  very  much  alike;  for, 
wherever  we  find  the  typhus  affecting  a  number  of  people  at  a 
time,  we  also  find  cases  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent 
form."|| 

Ferriar  mentions  one  instance  of  the  conversion  of  typhus 
into  intermittent  fever.  "  In  one  case,"  says  he,  "where  a  ty- 
phus was  unusually  protracted,  after  several  hazardous  deter- 
minations to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  fever  assumed  the 
form  of  an  intermittent."§ 

Trotter,  in  speaking  of  the  typhus  on  board  the  Valiant,  says, 
"the  cases  were  becoming  milder;  in  some  it  put  on  the  inter- 
mittent form,  which  showed  that  it  was  now  on  the  decline."^ 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  a  short  essay  on  the  origin,  nature,  and 
prevention  of  typhus  fever,  published  in  1822,  made  a  public 
recantation  of  the  opinion  he  had  long  entertained  relative  to 
the  contagion  of  typhus,  and  adopted  that  of  its  miasmatic  ori- 
gin, and  its  identity  with  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
The  following  account  of  the  reasons  of  his  change  of  opinion, 
is  taken  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  September  num- 
ber, 1822.  "Dr.  Armstrong  states,  (says  the  Review,)  that  in 
1819  he  attended  a  patient  labouring  under  an  intermittent  fe- 
ver, which  in  its  progress,  put  on  a  remittent  character,  and 
ultimately  a  continued  form  and  typhoid  type,  accompanied  by 
very  malignant  symptoms.  This  case  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  inclined  him  to  ask,  whether  intermittent,  re^ 

*  Trotter's  Med.  Naut.  vol.  1,  p.  188.  t  Ibid,  p.  70.         J  Ibid,  p.  8X 
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mittent,  and  typhus  fevers,  might  not  possibly  be  modifications  of 
one  and  the  same  disease.  Up  to  this  period  Dr.  A.  had  firmly 
believed  that  human  contagion  was  the  sole  cause  of  genuine  ty- 
phus fever;  but  a  doubt  having  been  excited,  he  determined, 
if  possible,  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  former  bias,  and  investigate 
the  subject  ab  origine.  In  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding 
years,  a  very  great  number  of  typhus  cases  have  fallen  under 
his  notice,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  is  a  decided  con- 
viction," "  that  what  the  Italians  vaguely  call  malaria,  and  the 
English,  as  vaguely,  marsh  effluvium,  is  the  primary  source  of 
typhus  fever."  In  the  next  page  the  Review  continues  the  sub- 
ject, and  says,  "In  tracing  back  many  of  the  cases,  Dr.  A.  found 
that  they  had  commenced  as  intermittents ;  he  has  seen  the  re- 
mittent run  into  the  continued  typhus,  and  the  continued  ty- 
phus become  remittent  or  intermittent."* 

What  stronger  testimony  can  any  one  require  to  prove  the 
identity  of  any  two  diseases,  than  the  fact  of  their  frequent 
conversion  into  each  other?  We  have  cited  abundance  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  this  frequently  takes  place  in  typhus  and 
acknowledged  miasmatic  diseases,  and  it  is  a  fact,  too,  which 
cannot  be  evaded,  unless  by  those  who  are  absurd  enough  to 
contend,  that  a  disease  which  they  say  is  one  sui  generis  and 
specific  in  its  character,  can  change  to  one  entirely  different  in 
its  nature  and  origin.  If  there  be  any  such  persons,  we  will 
only  ask  them,  if  smallpox  was  ever  known  to  change  into  mea- 
sles, or  vice  versa,  or  cowpox  into  chickenpox? 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion  for  a  long  time,  that  typhus 
fever  is  a  disease  exclusively  of  the  winter  season,  and  hence 
the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  arise  from  marsh  effluvium,  be- 
cause the  latter  requires  for  its  production,  the  cooperation  of 
heat  with  moisture.     We  however,  deny  the  fact  of  its  being  a 

*  This  repudiation  of  a  long  cherished  and  favorite  opinion  is  highly  ho- 
norable to  Dr.  Armstrong ;  it  shows  a  mind  truly  independent  and  devoted 
to  truth,  and  clearly  proves  that  he  will  not  cling  to  an  error,  when  convin- 
ced of  its  being  such,  merely  for  sake  of  consistency  of  opinion.  Oh!  si  sic 
omnes.  It,  moreover,  speaks  volumes  against  the  contagious  nature  of  ty- 
phus. Dr.  Armstrong  never  would  have  left  the  ranks  where  he  had  long 
fought  as  the  most  distinguished  champjon,  without  the  most  strong  and  irre- 
sistible reasons  for  his  conversion. 
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disease  only  of  the  winter  season,  and  a  reference  to  the  differ- 
ent works  on  the  subject  will  support  us  in  the  denial.  Currie 
and  Trotter  mention  many  instances  of  its  appearance  and 
most  extensive  prevalence  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer 
and  autumn,  and  Armstrong  says  he  has  known  it  to  prevail 
during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  'Tis  true,  that  it  prevails 
almost  every  winter,  more  or  less,  among  the  poor  population 
of  almost  all  the  large  cities  both  in  England  and  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  upon  enquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  those  attacked 
have  most  generally  been  exposed  to  the  sources  of  miasmatic 
exhalation  during  the  preceding  summer  or  autumn,  and  hav- 
ing thus  acquired  a  predisposition  to  disease,  the  complicated 
and  depressing  miseries  of  poverty  and  want  act  as  powerful  ex- 
citing causes,  and  fever  is  produced. 

We  have  now  finished  the  subject  of  these  pages;  we  cannot, 
however,  say  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  are  concious  that 
much  has  been  left  unsaid,  the  ordinary  limits  of  an  essay  not 
admitting  of  any  thing  like  a  wide  range  of  discussion.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  cull  from  the  various  works  on  the  subject, 
the  most  striking  and  prominent  facts  bearing  on  the  different 
subjects  embraced  in  this  essay.  A  considerable  portion  of  it 
has  been  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  different  assumed 
causes  of  typhus,  because  we  consider  the  possession  of  cor- 
rect notions  on  this  subject  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
Whether  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  are  corrector  not, 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  others. 


Art.  II. — Thoughts  on  Generation,  By  Charles  Caldwell  M.  D. 

This  memoir  will  bear  no  very  remote  relation  to  chapter 
XII  of  Dr.  Bostock's  "  System  of  Physiology,"  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  subject  of  Generation.  Although  it  will  not  be  a  real 
review  of  that  chapter,  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  in  such 
a  light,  in  as  much  as  it  will  derive  from  it  one  or  two  of  its 
topics  of  discussion,  and  contain  a  few  strictures  on  certain  views 
which  its  presents. 

Generation  pertains  to  living   organized  matter  alone ;  be- 
cause that  alone  dies  and  requires  to  be  replaced  in  constant 
succession.     It  belongs  exclusively,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.     Minerals  do  not  generate,  because  they 
do  not  die.  If,  to  these  remarks,  there  exist  any  exception,  real  or 
seeming,  it  presents  itself  in  what  is  denominated  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, to  which  I  shall  briefly  advert,  in  the  close  of  this  article. 
Generation  may  be  defined  that  process,  by  which,  out  of 
some  portion  of  one  living  being,  is  formed  another  of  the  same 
species.     As  relates  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  different 
parts  or  stages  of  this  process  are  designated  by  different  terms. 
These  are,  in  particular,  impregnation  and  conception,  gesta- 
tion and  parturition.  The  two  former  constitute  the  commence- 
ment or  first  act   of  the  process,  one  on  the  part  of  the  male, 
the  other  of  the  female ;  and  of  them  it  is  my  purpose  more  es- 
pecially to  treat.     The  others,  if  spoken  of  at  all,  will  be  in- 
troduced  only  incidentally,  and  by  way  of  illustration.     It  is 
with  the  same  view,  that,  although  my  remarks  will  be  intended 
exclusively  to  throw  light  on  the  economy  of  the  higher  orders 
of  living  matter,  I  shall  refer  occasionally  to  generation  in  some 
of  the  lowest.     For  although  analogy  must  not  be  relied  on, 
as  positive  proof,  it  strengthens  probability,  and  is  the  source 
of  illustration.     He  who  has  not  attempted  to  draw  in  to  his 
aid,  all  collateral  and  tributary  lights,  and  to  enrich  himself  with 
facts  from  every  department  of  livksg  matter,  has  no  just  title 
to  the  name  of  a  physiologist.     His  views,  like  the  field  he  has 
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traversed,  are  narrow  and  partial.  They  are  limited  to  indi- 
vidualities and  points.  To  know  mankind  thoroughly,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  travel  and  mingle  with  the  people  of  different  coun- 
tries. In  like  manner,  to  become  extensively  versed  in  physi- 
ology, it  is  essential  to  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  more  per- 
fect animals,  and  study  the  economy  of  the  less  perfect.  So 
fallacious  is  the  notion,  although  it  has  many  advocates,  that 
the  functions  of  the  lower  have  no  fitness  to  shed  light  on  those 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  organized  beings.  As  well  might  it  be 
contended  that  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  not  necessary  to 
the  art  of  reading;  or  that,  in  any  case,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  a  branch  of  science,  as  simples,  is  not  essential 
to  a  knowledge  of  that  science,  in  its  more  complex  character. 
It  is  only  in  the  lower  orders  of  living  matter  that  the  elements 
or  component  parts  of  physiology  are  found  in  a  separate  and 
simple  condition.  It  is  there  that  we  must  look  for  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  science. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  in  the  class  of  animals  of  which 
it  is  my  purpose  to  treat,  generation  is  connected  with  a  dif- 
ference of  sex.  Nor  shall  I  specify  the  points  in  which  that 
difference  consists.  With  all  these  details  the  reader  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  already  acquainted,  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  ren- 
der my  observations  and  reasonings  intelligible  to  him.  Some 
of  the  sexual  differences,  however,  must  be  occasionally  brought 
into  view. 

As  relates  to  certain  terms,  by  which  generation  is  usually 
characterized,  I  deem  it  not  altogether  unimportant  to  express 
my  opinion,  because  I  consider  them  productive  of  mischief. 
Scarcely  a  writer  treats  of  generation,  who  does  not  preface 
his  disquisition,  by  a  few  very  grave  remarks  about  its  "mys- 
teries," a  word  which  is  paralysing  to  rational  inquiry.  If  the 
process  be,  as  it  is  pronounced,  positively  mysterious,  the  less 
time  we  devote  to  the  investigation  of  it  the  better;  for  it  is 
time  thrown  away.  Mysteries  are  transcendental;  above  the 
reach  of  human  powers;  have  no  affinity  to  observation  or  rea- 
son; and  should  be,  therefore,  let  alone,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  be  acted  on  by  faith,  a  term  which  has  no  place  in  the 
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nomenclature  of  physiology.  A  scientific  faith  belongs  only  to 
the  indolent,  the  feeble,  or  the  irresolute.  Bold  and  enlight- 
ened inquirers  reject  it.  Hence  those  writers  and  teachers, 
who  are  most  profuse,  in  words,  about  the  "  mysteries"  and  the 
"arcana"  of  nature,  rarely  do  much,  in  fact,  to  unmysterise  the  one 
(if  I  may  be  permitted  to  compound  a  word  for  the  occasion) 
or  to  draw  the  other  from  concealment  to  light.  The  very 
adoption  and  free  use  of  such  terms  would  seem  intended  as 
an  apology  for  careless  effort,  and  superficial  research.  To 
represent  a  function  or  an  object  as  inscrutable,  is  to  weaken  if 
not  destroy,  in  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer,  and  in  the 
hearer  as  well  as  the  speaker,  all  liberal  ambition  and  efficient 
endeavours  to  scrutinize  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  even  the  worst.  This 
mysterising  practice  betrays  the  unthinking  into  a  fundamental 
error,  which  leads  to  many  others.  It  induces  them  to  believe 
that  generation  is  a  process  so  completely  insulated  in  its  na- 
ture, as  to  be  performed  on  principles  totally  different  from 
those  of  every  other  function  of  living  matter.  It  persuades  them 
that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  so  perfectly  suigeneris,  that,  in  attempts 
to  elucidate  it,  no  aid  is  derived  from  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  other  processes,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  This, 
1  repeat,  is  not  only  itself  a  mistake,  but  is  a  prolific  source  of 
many  others.  It  renders  most  of  what  have  been  denominated 
the  "Theories  of  generation,"  an  entire  tissue  of  mistakes; 
some  of  them  as  gross  and  extraordinary  as  imagination  can 
conceive. 

It  is  not  true  that  generation  is  a  mystery;  or  if  it  be,  so  are 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economies  in  all  their  details.  So  is 
respiration,  digestion,  nutrition,  growth,  secretion,  sensation, 
muscular  motion,  and  every  other  function  of  organized  matter. 
We  know  as  much  of  generation  as  we  do  of  them.  It  is  not 
more  extraordinary  that  a  portion  of  one  living  being  should, 
by  a  specific  kind  of  action,  be  converted  into  another,  than  that 
a  piece  of  dead  matter  should,  by  peculiar  and  appropriate 
action,  be  converted  into  living.  It  is  not  more  wonderful  that, 
by  the  process  of  generation,  a  beautiful  woman  should  become 
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the  mother  of  a  beautiful  child,  than  that  by  means  of  diges- 
tion, assimilation  and  nutrition,  an  unsightly  mass  of  pork,"beef, 
cabbage  and  potatoes  should  be  converted  into  that  same  beau- 
tiful woman.     It  is  not  less  extraordinary  that,  after  the  birth 
of  her  child,  she  should  still  continue  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port and  growth  of  all  its  organs,  however  discrepant  from  each 
other  in  character  and  form,  by  the  simple  secretion  of  one  set 
of  glands,  than  that  she  should,  by  another  set,  have  secreted 
originally  its  foetal  rudiments.     Nor  is  there  any   thing   more 
*'  mysterious"  in  the  results  of  the  generative  process,  than  in 
the  maintenance  of  flowers  and  fragrance,  by  earth,  water,  and 
air,  or  the  conversion,  by  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes, 
of  marble  into  the  terebellum  marmoreum,  or  of  common  stone 
into  the  terebellum  saxosum.     Digestion,  then,  I  repeat,  is  as 
much  a  mystery,  as  generation;  and  I  will  add,  respiration  is  as 
much  so,  as  the  process" of  thought.     We  know  as  well  how  the 
blood  of  a  female  can  be  changed  into  the  rudiments  of  a  foetus, 
as  how  it  can  be  changed  from  venous  to  arterial,  or  the  reverse. 
As  relates  to  the   quornodo,  or  specific  mode  of  action,  by 
which  it  is  effected,  every  function  of  living  matter  is  a  mystery 
to  us;  but,  as  respects  its  principles,  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed,  and  the  influences  which  modify  it,  no  function  is 
mysterious.     When  viewed  in  the  latter  point  of  light,  all  of 
them    become   intelligible  and  plain.     This  is   as  true  of  the 
generative  process,  as  of  any  other  pertaining  to  the  economy 
of  living  matter.     And  it  will  appear,  hereafter,  that  that  pro- 
cess depends  on  the  same  principles   with  every  other  which 
such  matter  performs.     It  is  exceedingly  desirable,  then,   that 
all  terms  and  modes  of  expression,  tending  to  mysterise,  in  ap- 
pearance, and  cover  with  error,  in  reality,  should  be  abandoned 
by  those  who  are  friendly   to  science,  who  delight   in  liberal 
and   manly   discussion,  and  whose   object  is  truth.     There   is 
no  other  word,  in  our  language,   which  presents  such  an  obsta- 
cle to   intrepidity  of  thought,  freedom   of  research,  and  the 
progress  of   knowledge,  as  the  term  "mystery."     On  common 
minds  it  sits  like  an  incubus,  or  acts  like  the  meteor  that  leads 
from  their  path  the  unwary  and  the  credulous.     For  the  bene- 
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fit  of  society,  and   the  honor  of  these  reputedly  enlightened 
times,  the  evil  should  be  remedied. 

As  matter  further  preliminary  to  the  discussion  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter,  it  is  necessary  to  state  a  few  general  propo- 
sitions, so  much  in  the  character  of  axioms  in  physiology,  that 
simply  to  announce  them  is  all  that  will  be  requisite.  To  the 
enlightened  physiologist  they  will  exhibit,  at  first  sight,  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  their  own  truth,  and  can  be  applied  by  hir% 
as  principles,  to  the  elucidation  and  establishment  of  other 
truths. 

1.  All  living  action,  whether  in  animals  or  vegetables,  is  the 
result  of  stimulation.  Without  this,  life  in  the  abstract,  I  mean 
matter  possessed  of  life,  can  exist;  but  it  must  necessarily  be 
in  a  state  of  inaction.  It  resembles  caloric  in  a  latent  condi- 
tion. That  it  may  exhibit  functions,  of  any  description,  stimu- 
lus must  be  applied. 

2.  That  they  may  perform  their  functions  healthfully  and 
with  vigor,  many  organs  require  specific  stimulants,  without 
which  they  will  either  not  act  at  all,  or  they  will  act  morbidly 
and  feebly.  To  every  organ  in  the  body  two  stimulants  are 
essential.  These  are  caloric,  or  a  certain  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  fluid  conveying  to  them  life  and  nourishment, 
which  is  the  blood  in  animals,  and  the  sap-juice  in  vegetables. 
To  maintain  the  functions  of  many  organs,  the  agency  of  these 
two  stimulants  alone  appears  to  be  sufficient.  They  might  be 
denominated  stimulants  in  ordinary. 

3.  But  although  all  organs  require,  for  the  performance  of 
their  functions,  the  agency  of  stimulants,  they  do  not  require 
that  those  stimulants  be  applied  immediately  to  themselves. 

4.  By  virtue  of  a  law  of  living  matter  denominated  sympa- 
thy, the  existence  of  which  every  medical  philosopher  acknow- 
ledges, and  the  influence  of  which  every  individual  constantly 
feels,  remote  impressions,  made  by  stimulants,  excite  as  certainly 
and  powerfully,  as  those  that  are  proximate.  In  more  explicit 
terms,  impressions  made  on  a  part  remote  from  a  given  organ 
excite  that  organ  to  action  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  made 
on  the  organ  itself.     This  is  a  most  important  law,  and  must 
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never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  understand  aright  the 
operations  and  phenomena  of  living  matter.  Facts  in  illustra- 
tion and  proof  of  it  will  be  adduced  hereafter.  For  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  announce  it  is  sufficient. 

5.  In  no  part  of  the  animal  body  does  this  law  prevail  in 
greater  force  and  perfection,  than  in  the  generative  system  of 
the  female,  consisting  particularly  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  Fal- 
lopian tubes,  and  ovarium.  By  exciting,  in  the  proper  mode 
and  degree,  one  of  these  organs,  appropriate  action  is  always 
produced  in  some  of  the  others.  Were  proof  of  this  wanting, 
it  might  be  found  abundantly  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Haigh- 
ton,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  year  1797.  Other  testimony  to  the  same  ef- 
fect might  also  be  adduced. 

6.  The  ovarium,  which  is  a  glandular  body,  is  the  immediate 
seat  of  impregnation  and  conception.  '  It  contains  a  number  of 
small  vesicles,  each  of  which  is  a  gland,  intended  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  rudiments  of  a  foetus.  Proof  of  this  also  is  af- 
forded, by  the  experiments  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

7.  To  produce  the  excitement  requisite  to  such  formation,  the 
semen  masculinum  is  the  proper  stimulus.  Without  the  suita- 
ble application  of  this,  the  foetal  rudiments  cannot  be  formed ; 
precisely  as  vision  cannot  be  produced  without  the  stimulus  of 
light,  the  action  of  the  heart  without  the  stimulus  of  the  blood, 
nor  taste  without  that  of  sapid  bodies. 

8.  The  production  of  the  rudiments  of  a  foetus  is  as  much  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process,  as  the  formation  of  bile,  pancreatic 
juice,  or  saliva.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  the  result  of  any 
thing  else.  Those  rudiments,  whether  they  are  the  product  of 
the  paternal  or  the  maternal  system,  come  from  the  blood.  And 
it  is  secretory  action  alone  that  can  form  them.  What  organ 
or  organs  are  chiefly  concerned,  in  the  performance  of  that  ac- 
tion, is  a  question  of  great  interest,  which  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  fitness  of  the  preceding  propositions  to  shed  light  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  will  appear  hereafter.  The  point,  in 
this  subject,  which  gives  rise,  at  present,  to  the  greatest  discre-: 
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prtncy  of  opinion  among  physiologists,  is  the  action  or  province 
of  the  semen  mascuJinum;  the  part  which  it  really  performs, 
in  the  process  of  generation.  This  question  demands  and  shall 
receive  my  earliest  attention.  It  constitutes  the  gordian  knot 
of  the  inquiry.  The  solution  of  it  is  a  sure  earnest  of  success 
with  respect  to  most  other  difficulties  that  may  present  them- 
selves. As  relates  to  the  office  and  operation  of  the  semen 
masculinum,  four  distinct  opinions  have  been  entertained. 

1.  The  animalculae,  with  which  that  fluid  is  known  to  abound, 
have  been  considered  real  homunculi^  formal  germs  of  men  and 
women,  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  and  requiring  only  a  nidus  and 
nourishment,  for  their  complete  evolution.  The  nidus  where 
nourishment  is  prepared  and  administered  is  the  uterus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  the  male  has  performed  his  genera- 
tive duties,  when  he  has  introduced  into  the  uterus  one  or  more 
of  these  homunculi. 

2.  According  to  another  class  of  physiologists,  the  foetal  germ 
belongs  to  the  female.  It  is  primitively  lodged  in  the  ovarium, 
but  does  not  possess  the  requisite  kind  or  amount  of  life,  to  pro- 
ceed in  growth,  and  attain  maturity,  without  the  agency  of  a 
specific  stimulus.  Such  a  stimulus  is  the  semen  masculinum. 
The  peculiar  and  only  province,  then,  of  that  liquid  is,  to  awak- 
en to  life  and  action  the  hitherto  dormant  foetal  germ. 

3.  A  third  hypothesis  is,  that  toward  the  formation  of  the 
foetal  rudiments,  the  female  also  furnishes  a  fluid,  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  uterus.  With  this  the  liquid  of  the  male  is  min- 
gled, when,  by  the  joint  and  reciprocal  action  of  the  two,  the 
rudiments  are  produced. 

4.  The  advocates  of  a  fourth  theory  deny  the  pre-existence 
of  foetal  germs,  both  in  the  male  and  female.  Such  germs,  they 
contendere  the  product  of  impregnation  and  conception  alone. 
Impregnation  is  the  act  of  the  male,  and  conception  of  the  fe- 
male. The  ovarium  is  the  seat  of  both ;  and  both  are  produced 
by  the  specific  stimulation  of  the  semen  masculinum.  This  is 
the  theory  to  which  I  am  myself  an  adherent,  and  which  1  shall 
endeavour  more  fully  to  develop  and  elucidate. 

To  the  four  preceding  might  be   added  a  fifth  hypothesis, 
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which,  although  exceedingly  fanciful,  found  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate in  the  celebrated  Harvey,  if  it  does  not  claim  him  as  its 
author.  It  is,  that  the  semen  masculinum  emits,  from  the  place 
where  it  is  deposited,  in  coitu  sexuum^  a  subtle  swm,  whjch,  by  a 
contagious  quality  of  which  it  is  possessed,  reaches  the  ova- 
rium, and  impregnates  the  female.  So  visionary  is  this  hypo- 
thesis, that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  its  defender, 
its  annunciation  and  reputation  would  seem  to  be  one.  Of  the 
hypothesis  of  BufFon  the  same  is  true. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  three 
first  of  the  foregoing  theories,  to  point  out  their  errors.  The 
attempt,  besides  tasking  me  with  a  large  amount  of  stale  and 
unproductive  labour,  would  compel  me  to  extend  this  memoir 
to  an  unwarrantable  length.  The  fourth  theory,  which,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  believe  to  be  alone  founded  in  truth,  is  the 
only  one  which  I  shall  freely  discuss.  But  as  the  third  finds 
an  advocate  in  Dr.  Bostock,  a  writer  of  some  note,  who  has  de- 
clared in  its  favour,  in  his  late  elaborate  "  System  of  Physiolo- 
gy," it  is  becoming  in  me,  at  least,  if  not  necessary,  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  few  observations. 

This  however  I  shall  not  do,  in  a  spirit  of  direct  reply  to  its 
learned  author.  Such  a  step  would  be  almost  impossible.  For 
although  the  Doctor  is  profuse  in  his  details  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  he  is  exceedingly  parsimonious  with  regard  to  his  own. 
So  delicate  is  he,  in  fact,  in  expressing  his  opinion,  as  almost  to 
excite  a  doubt,  whether  he  possesses  any;  at  least,  whether  he 
has  any  in  which  he  is  decided.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  does 
he  carry  this  hesitancy,  in  telling  the  reader  what  he  positively 
thinks,  and  so  incongruous  are  some  of  his  statements,  as  to 
authorize  a  suspicion  that  he  thinks  differently,  on  the  same 
topic,  at  different  times.  A  specimen  of  the  Doctor's  want  of 
decision  we  have  in  the  following  paragraph,  where  he  is  dis- 
coursing about  the  probable  seat  of  impregnation. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  natural  supposition  may  be,  that  the  ovum 
is  transmitted  to  the  uterus  in  an  unimpregnated  state,  but  there 
are  certain  facts  which  seem  almost  incompatible  with  this  idea, 
especially  the  cases  which  not  unfrequently  occur  of  perfect 
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foetuses  having  been  found  in  the  tubes,  or  where  they  have  es- 
caped from  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Hence  it 
is  demonstrated  that  the  ovum  is  occasionally  impregnated  in 
the  tubes]  and  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
always  be  the  case.  What  upon  the  whole  appears  most  pro- 
bable is,  that  a  general  excitement  of  the  uterine  system,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  cooperation  of  the  male,  pro- 
duces the  evolution  of  one  of  the  vesicles;  that  this  is  discharged 
into  the  Fallopian  tube,  where,  upon  meeting  with  a  portion  of 
the  seminal  fluid,  it  becomes  fertilized  and  impregnated,  and 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  existence  of  the  foetus."  (See 
Syst.  Phys.  vol.  iii,pp.  30,  31,  32.  Boston  Edition.) 

Such  is  the  view  which  Dr.  Bostock  gives  of  the  seat  of  im- 
pregnation ;  a  view  in  which  are  united  error,  indecision,  and 
obscurity,  in  a  mixture  as  singular,  as  any  perhaps  contained 
in  the  records  of  science. 

According  to  this  representation,  the  female  performs  herself 
almost  the  entire  work  of  generation.  She  alone,  without  the 
"cooperation  of  the  male"  so  far  matures  the  ovum,  or  rathefc 
ovarian  gland,  or  vesicle,  as  to  make  it  burst  and  discharge  its 
contents.  Nor  is  this  all.  Equally  unassisted,  she  erects  the 
Fallopian  tube,  expands  its  fimbriated  extremity,  directs  it  to 
the  requisite  spot,  and  receives  into  its  open  and  expecting 
mouth  the  contents  of  the  ruptured  vesicle.  These  contents 
constitute  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus,  which  being  thus  safely 
lodged,  by  the  unaided  female  herself,  in  one  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  are  there  met  by  a  "portion  of  the  seminal  fluid,  "fer- 
tilized and  impregnated"  by  it,  and  thus  made  to  "  constitute  the 
first  stage  of  the  existence  of  the  foetus." 

As  my  discussion  of  this  point  will  be  necessarily  more  ample 
hereafter,  I  shall  only  remark,  at  present,  that  the  evidence  we 
possess  of  the  ovarium,  and  not  either  the  uterus  or  Fallopian 
tubes,  being  the  seat  of  impregnation  is  conclusive;  such  as,  if 
clearly  and  correctly  detailed,  could  not  be  refused  in  a  court 
of  justice;  such,  in  fact^  as  has  been  received  as  authentic, and 
acted  on  in  such  a  tribunal;  and  that  there  exists  no  more  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  male  seminal  fluid  bein^  ever  detected 
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in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  even  in  the  uterus,  than  there  does 
of  its  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  or  gall-bladder.  All 
the  testimony  that  has  ever  been  adduced  to  that  effect  is 
nothing  better  than  idle  rumour,  originating  in  conjecture. 
One  well  established  fact,  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis,  can- 
not be  produced. 

I  well  know  that  a  few  reputed  facts,  on  this  subject,  are  re- 
ferred to.  But  I  as  well  know,  that,  when  severely  scrutinized, 
they  pass  from  facts  into  mere  surmises.  To  rely  on  them, 
therefore,  as  evidence,  and  report  them,  as  such,  is  to  be  unfaith- 
ful to  science,  and  to  propagate  error. 

Dr.  Bostock's  logic  is  as  faulty  as  his  facts.  "Cases,"  says  he, 
"not  unfrequently  occur,  of  perfect  foetuses  having  been  found 
in  the  tubes,  or  where  they  had  escaped  from  them  into  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  abdomen.  Hence  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  ovum  is 
occasionally  impregnated  in  the  tubes." 

Between  the  Doctor's  premises  and  conclusion,  there  exists 
here  no  necessary  relation;  nor  even  the  shadow  of  it.  By  the 
discovery  of  "perfect  foetuses"  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  it  is  not  "demonstrated  that  the  ovum  is 
impregnated  in  the  tubes."  Such  evidence,  considered  alone, 
renders  it  fully  as  probable,  that  it  was  impregnated  in  the  ova- 
rium, before  its  reception  into  the  tube.  When  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  well  known  circumstances,  the  evidence  tends 
to  this  conclusion  with  a  force  that  is  irresistible. 

In  another  clause,  which  I  proceed  to  quote,  the  Doctor, 
if  T  am  not  mistaken,  virtually  contradicts  one  of  his  preceding 
opinions. 

"  From  these  considerations,  says  he,  it  will  follow,  that  we 
must  have  recourse  to  that  modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  Epe- 
genesis  which  supposes  the  foetus  to  be  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  matter  derived  from  each  of  its  parents." 

This  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
when  he  alleged,  that  by  the  excitement  and  action  of  the  ute- 
rine system  alone,  without  male  cooperation,  the  matter  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  foetus  are  deposited  in  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
where  it  is  "merely  impregnated  and  fertilized,"  in  other  words 
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quickened  into  foetal  life,  by  the  semen  masculinum.  By  the  terms 
"impregnate  and  fertilize,"  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Dr. 
Bostock  meant  formation,  by  any  material  addition  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  foetal  rudiments.  From  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  "impregnate"  is  used  by  physiologists,  it  certainly  does  not 
admit  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  meaning  of  "  fertilize" 
may  be  less  definite,  because,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  physio- 
logical term.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that,  by  the  entire  expres- 
sion, our  author  meant  simply  to  "quicken  or  vivify,"  and  thus 
prepare  for  foetal  nourishment  and  growth.  The  semen  mascu- 
linum he  considered  as  the  mere  leaven  of  foetal  life,  not  as  a  ne- 
cessary addition  to  foetal  rudiments.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  requisite  to  impregnation,  as  as- 
certained by  Spallanzani,  and  to  which  the  Doctor  refers,  seems 
proof  of  this.  I  cannot,  therefore,  repress  the  belief,  that  be- 
tween the  two  clauses  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  "System  of 
Physiology"  there  exists  a  contradiction.  But  it  is  of  little  mo- 
ment whether  they  agree  or  disagree.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  both  erroneous.  I  shall  close  my  re- 
marks on  Dr.  Bostock's  "System"  by  observing,  that, as  a  book 
of  reference,  it  is  valuable,  because  it  is  an  elaborate  epitome 
of  physiological  learning.  It  faithfully  represents  what  distin- 
guished physiologists  have  thought  and  written,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  acceptable  history  of  the  science.  But  while  the  Doctor  has 
benefitted  the  profession,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  very  useful 
syllabus  of  the  sentiments  of  others,  he  has  not  enhanced  his 
own  reputation,  as  a  writer  either  original  in  his  views,  or  inde- 
pendent in  his  opinions.  He  must  be  content  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  laborious  compiler,  and  aspire  to  nothing  higher.  But 
to  proceed  in  my  inquiry. 

As  respects  the  knowledge  of  generation,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  that  what  constitutes,  at  present,  the  chief  point  of  un- 
certainty and  difficulty,  is  the  province  of  the  semen  masculi- 
num. Where  is  that  fluid  deposited,  in  coitu  sexuum?  where 
does  it  go  afterwards?  and  what  office  does  it  perform?  Satis- 
factory answers  to  these  questions  would  do  much  toward  deter- 
mining a  controversy,  which  has  subsisted  among  physiologists 
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since  the  period  of  the  earliest  records  of  medicine.  Without 
presuming  myself  capable  of  framing  such  answers,  1  shall  ren- 
der faithfully  the  best  I  can.  They  will  consist  in  part  of  fact, 
and  in  part  of  induction,  amounting  to  the  highest  probability  I 
can  reach. 

In  the  sexual  embrace,  we  know  that  the  male  emits  a  fluid 
denominated  seminal;  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  female  emits 
any  thing  entitled  to  the  same  name.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  she  does  not.  We  further 
know  that  the  seminal  fluid  is  deposited  in  the  vagina;  and 
there  our  knowledge  ends.  All  beyond  this  is,  at  best,  but 
supposition.  We  do  not  know  that  the  fluid  finds  its  way  into 
the  uterus,  much  less  into  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  will  appear 
presently  that  the  notion  to  this  effect  rests  on  a  foundation  ex- 
ceedingly slender.  Were  the  semen  masculinum  even  admit- 
ted into  the  uterus,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
enter  the  tubes.     The  reason  of  this  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

To  ascertain  what  is  really  fact,  and  what  only  conjecture, 
on  this  subject,  innumerable  experiments  have  been  carefully 
made,  by  some  of  the  ablest  physiologists  both  of  the  present 
and  former  times.  At  periods  differing  from  a  few  minutes  to 
many  hours,  and  including  all  intermediate  times,  after  coition, 
the  uteri  of  various  kinds  of  female  animals  have  been  accu- 
rately inspected,  and  no  semen  masculinum  ever  detected  either 
in  them,  or  the  Fallopian  tubes.  As  far  as  I  am  informed  on  the 
subject,  two  statements  only  in  opposition  to  this  have  ever  been 
made.  By  the  aid  of  his  glasses  Leeuwenhoek  is  said  to  have 
found,  in  reality  or  imagination,  spermatic  animalculas  in  the  ute- 
rus and  Fallopian  tubes  of  a  female  rabbit,  and  also  in  those  of  a 
female  of  the  canine  race.  But  although  many  other  practised 
naturalists  have  repeatedly  examined  the  organs  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  of  other  different  animals,  with  glasses  equally  good — 
some  of  them  much  better — the  discovery  has  never  been  con- 
firmed. No  such  animalcules,  nor  any  thing  else  clearly  indicative 
of  semen  masculinum  have  ever  been  detected  by  them  beyond 
&e  vagina.  And  there  it  has  been  very  repeatedly  seen,  an  evi- 
dence that,  wherever  it  exists,  it  is  easily  found.    The  evidence? 
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therefore,  that  Leeuwenhoek  never  discovered  the  seminal  fluid 
either  in  the  uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  greatly  prepon- 
derant over  the  opposite.     Besides,  no  one  who  has  ever  enga- 
ged in  them  can  be  ignorant  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  micro- 
scopical observations.     To  rely  on  them  for  philosophical  or 
practical  purposes,  is  exceedingly  hazardous.     Notwithstanding 
all  that  their  advocates  may  say  in  their  behalf,  when  they  are 
pushed  to  great  minuteness,  they  are  much  better  calculated  to 
amuse  than  to  instruct;  to  excite  wonder,  than  to  disclose  truth 
with  an  accuracy  to  be  depended  on.     An  enthusiast,  as  relates 
to  the  world  of  atoms,  discovers,  with  his  microscope,  many  ob- 
jects, which  exist  only  in  his  own  fevered  brain.     Of  this  a  va- 
riety  of  ludicrous  instances  might  be    detailed.     I  once  my- 
self saw   a   votary   of  the   microscope,   who   firmly   believed 
and  most  sturdily  contended,   that  he  had    detected   certain 
miniature  animals,  completely  formed,  among  the  ordure  of 
their  races.     No  wonder,  then,  that  Leeuwenhoek,  who  was  a 
believer  in  the  preexistence  of  foetal  germs,  and  strongly  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  that  they  enter  the  uterus 
to  receive  their  nourishment  and  perfect  their  growth,  fancied 
that  he  detected  them  in  that  organ.     Let  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  nocturnal  visits  of  ghosts  to  places  of  corporeal  inter- 
ment, enter  a  churchyard  by  night,  and  the  chances  are  numer- 
ous that  a  ghost  will  appear  to  him;  the  more  especially,  if  he 
be  anxiously  in  quest  of  one,  and  possess,  at  the  same  time,  an 
ardent  temperament.     But  there  are  yet  other  reasons  calcu- 
lated to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  semen  masculinum  produces 
impregnation  without  entering  the  uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes. 
That  that  fluid  does  not  always  and  necessarily  enter  the  ute- 
rus, vi  jaculationis  penis   masculini,  is  certain.     Impregnation 
has  been  produced  in  cases,  where  no  such  projection  could 
possibly  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
being  so  misplaced,  as  to  be  on  the   under  side  of  the  male  or- 
gan.    Nor  is  this  all.     The  generative  power  of  the  male  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  truncation  of  the  penis,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more   than  two  thirds  of  its  length.     To   those  who 
have  industriously  inquired  into  this  subject,  this  statement  h 
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known  to  be  true.  Btat,  under  such  mutilation  and  natural 
imperfection,  no  one  will  contend  or  believe  that  the  semen  mas- 
culinum  can,m  coitu^he  injected  into  the  uterus. 

Females  have  been  impregnated,  in  numerous  instances,  in 
whom  there  existed  in  the  vagina,  os  tincae,  or  collum  uteri, 
such  mechanical  obstructions  as  rendered  the  passage  of  the 
seminal  fluid  absolutely  impossible.  Examples  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  competent  witnesses  now 
living;  but  whom  I  shall  not  name;  because  I  have  not  their 
permission  to  do  so.  But  for  ample  testimony  of  the  existence 
of  such  cases,  I  refer  to  the  writings  of  Harvey,  Hildanus, 
Morgagni,  Ruysch,  Simpson,  Haller,  and  others. 

Aware  of  these  difficulties,  but  still  resolved  on  carrying 
the  semen  masculinum  beyond  the  vagina,  and  mingling  it,  if 
possible,  with  the  elements  of  the  foetus,  as  furnished  by  the 
female,  certain  physiologists  have  imagined  a  set  of  absorbent 
vessels,  commencing  in  the  vagina  and  terminating  in  the  ovari- 
um; or,  at  least,  passing  through  it.  But  no  such  provision  of 
absorbents  exists.  The  hypothesis  is  a  fabrication,  imagined 
for  the  purpose  of  vanquishing  a  difficulty.  Observation  tells 
us,  that  the  only  absorbents  connected  with  the  vagina  do 
not  pass  near  to  the  ovarium. 

Other  physiologists,  again,  equally  resolved  to  bring  into  con- 
tact the  male  and  female  generative  portions  of  matter,  have 
contended,  that  the  semen  masculinum  is  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mon absorbents  of  the  vagina,  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and,  by 
the  circulation  of  that  fluid,  carried,  in  its  formal  and  active  state, 
into  the  substance  of  the  ovarium.  According  to  this  hypothe- 
sis the  entire  female  system  is  impregnated ;  and  such  is  the 
open  declaration  of  its  advocates.  Were  it  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion, three  objections  might  be  urged  against  it. 

1.  No  semen  masculinum  has  ever  been  detected  in  the  blood 
of  a  pregnant  female,  notwithstanding  the  experiments  that 
have  been  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Were  that  fluid  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  its  na- 
ture would  be  changed,  and  its  generative  efficacy  destroyed., 
by  the  alterative  powers  of  the  vessels  conveying  it. 
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3.  The  worst  is  to  come.  Were  the  hypothesis  true,  females 
might  be  inoculated  for  pregnancy,  as  easily  as  for  small  pox. 
Introduce  into  the  system  of  an  unimpregnated  female  a  small 
portion  of  the  blood  of  one  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  the 
work  would  be  done. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  most  striking,  the  silliness 
of  this  hypothesis,  or  the  evils  that  would  necessarily  arise  from 
it,  were  it  true. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Bostock,  and  others  who  concur 
with  him  in  the  belief,  that  impregnation,  is  produced  in  the 
uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by  a  union  there  between  the 
semen  masculinum  and  the  matter  discharged  from  one  of  the 
ovarian  vesicles,  I  shall  offer  another  remark. 

It  is  ascertained  that,  in  the  human  female,  nearly  three 
weeks  elapse,  after  an  act  of  fruitful  coition,  before  the  contents 
of  the  vesicle  of  the  ovarium  pass  along  the  tubes  and  enter 
the  uterus.  But,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Bostock,  those 
contents  are  not  acted  on,  by  the  semen  masculinum,  until  this 
period.  Hence  that  fluid  must  remain  unchanged,  in  the  ute- 
rus or  Fallopian  tubes,  nearly  twenty  days,*  waiting  the  arrival 
from  the  ovarium  of  the  portion  of  matter  which  the  female 
furnishes  towards  the  formation  of  the  foetus.  Let  those  who 
can,  believe  such  a  tale.  To  me  it  appears  as  incredible  a  fic- 
tion as  Ovid's  metamorphosis  of  Actaeon  into  a  stag,  or  Daphne 
into  the  laurel.  For  the  semen  masculinum  to  remain  unchang- 
ed, during  the  space  of  forty  eight  hours,  or  perhaps  half  of 
that  time,  in  either  the  uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes,  may  be 
pronounced  impossible. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  impregnation  has  taken 
place,  in  many  cases,  where,  in  consequence  of  some  mechani- 
cal obstruction,  the  passage  of  the  semen  masculinum  into  the 

*  I  well  know  that,  by  some  physiologists,  a  shorter  period  is  allowed  for 
the  entrance  of  the  contents  of  the  ovarian  vesicle  into  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus. They  are  said  to  have  been  found  there,  in  the  human  female,  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  after  coition.  But  proof  of  the  fact  is  wanting.  A- 
bout  the  eighteenth  day  is,  I  think,  the  earliest  period  at  which  they  have  been 
positively  found  in  the  uterine  cavity.  But  even  seven  days  make  a  period 
by  far  too  long  for  the  semen  masculinum  to  remain  unchanged  either  in  the 
uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes.  On  no  ground  is  the  hypothesis  even  plausible, 
much  less  tenable. 
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uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  has  been  prevented.  To  this  I 
shall  add  my  positive  belief,  that  such  passage  is  impracticable 
at  all  times,  even  in  the  most  healthy  and  natural  condition  of 
the  parts.  This  belief  I  rest  on  evidence  derived  from  the  na- 
ture and  consistency  of  the  semen  masculinum,  and  from  the  me- 
chanical structure  and  relations,  with  the  condition  and  powers 
of  the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation.  When  the  com- 
bined influence  of  all  these  particulars  is  weighed,  but  on  the 
discussion  of  which  I  cannot  dwell,  I  repeat,  that  it  does  not 
seem  possible  for  the  seminal  fluid  to  find  its  way  into  the  uterus 
and  tubes. 

Another  hypothesis,  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  the  semen  mas- 
culinum not  only  finds  its  way  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  but  is 
conveyed  by  them  to  the  ovarium,  where,  by  its  presence  and 
immediate  action,  it  impregnates  one  or  more  of  the  ovarian 
glands. 

The  refutation  of  this  is  easy.  In  their  flaccid  condition 
the  Fallopian  tubes  cannot  convey  any  thing  from  the  uterus 
to  the  ovarium.  To  be  fitted  for  such  a  function  they  must  be 
excited  to  a  state  of  turgidity,  or  vital  erection.  But,  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Haighton,  it  clearly  appears,  that  into  that 
state  they  are  never  awakened,  until  after  impregnation  has 
taken  place.  The  object  of  their  erection  then  is,  not  to  convey 
any  thing  from  the  uterus  to  the  ovarium,  but  the  reverse.  It  is 
to  take  up  the  contents  of  the  matured  and  ruptured  vesicle,  the 
real  rudiments  of  the  future  embryo,  and  deposit  them  in  the 
uterus.  This  part  of  the  generative  process  will  be  more  fully 
described  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  sundry  and  earnest  efforts  which  physiologists 
have  made,  to  bring  together,  in  some  shape  and  situation — in 
the  uterus,  the  tubes,  or  the  ovarium — the  semen  masculinum  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  furnished  by  the  female.  But  they 
have  made  them  to  no  purpose.  Between  the  two  specified 
portions  of  matter,  nature  has  placed  an  impassable  barrier. 
They  cannot  come  together.  Nor  is  it  requisite  that  they 
should.  The  process  of  generation  can  be  effected  without 
their  meeting  as  certainly,  and  as  well,  as  with  it. 
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What  facility,  in  explaining  generation,  would  the  coming  to- 
gether of  those  two  portions  of  matter  give  to  physiologists, 
who  so  zealously  contend  for  it?  I  answer  none;  and  no  one, 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  question,  for  a  moment,  the 
correctness  of  the  reply. 

I  well  know  that  the  chief  object  of  solicitude,  on  this  and 
other  analogous  subjects,  is  to  bring  things  together,  and 
place  them  in  mutual  contact.  But  I  as  well  know  that  the 
anxiety  is  without  any  positive  meaning,  and  the  effort,  should 
it  even  succeed,  without  the  anticipated  effect.  Inquirers  into 
the  mode  of  operation  of  agents  on  living  matter  gain  nothing 
by  bringing  the  agents  into  contact  with  the  parts  on  which  they 
act.  No  aid,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  is  thus  acquired.  The 
precise  cause  and  manner  of  living  action,  excited  by  proxi- 
mate impression,  are  no  better  understood,  than  those  of  action 
resulting  from  impression  which  is  remote.  Indeed  so  complete- 
ly is  the  system  unitized,  by  means  of  sympathy,  that  we  are 
scarcely  authorized  to  use  the  phrase  "remote  impression." 
All  impression  might  be  almost  pronounced  proximate,  as  relates 
to  every  part  of  the  body;  because  sympathy  brings  all  parts, 
even  the  most  mechanically  remote,  into  vital  contact.  When, 
in  a  case  of  pleuritis,  a  blister  is  applied  to  the  thorax,  we  know 
just  as  well  why  andhow  it  acts  on  the  pleura,  as  why  and  how  it 
acts  on  the  skin.  When  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  is  swallowed, 
we  can  explain  as  satisfactorily  its  action  on  the  skin,  as  its  action 
on  the  stomach.  And  when  an  excessive  quantity  of  tincture 
of  cantharides  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  its  mode  of  operation 
on  the  urinary  organs  is  as  well  understood,  as  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion on  the  organ  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied.  Of  all 
other  remediate  agents  the  same  is  true.  And  yet,  I  repeat, 
physiologists  and  pathologists,  for  the  sake  of  fancied  explana- 
tion, have  an  unconquerable  passion,  for  bringing  all  agents  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  part  on  which  they  operate.  Does 
nitre,  fox-glove, and  uva  ursi  act  on  the  kidneys?  They  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  "contacts-hypothesis, mingle  with  the  blood, and 
in  their  formal  character,  reach  those  organs,  by  the  circulation 
of  that  fluid.     Is  the  muscular  system  invigorated  by  a  course 
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of  chalybeates?  The  mineral  must,  in  like  manner,  enter,  the 
blood,  and,  with  its  qualities  unchanged,  penetrate  the  muscles, 
and  every  other  organ,  whose  action  it  strengthens.  It  must 
even  penetrate  the  brain,  and  become  a  part  of  it;  in  as  much 
as  the  strength  of  other  portions  of  the  system  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  that  organ.  Do  ardent  spirits  pro- 
duce intoxication,  by  their  influence  on  the  brain?  By  absorp- 
tion or  otherwise,  with  all  their  spirituous  qualities  unaltered, 
they  must  find  their  way  to  that  organ,  and  immediately  stimu- 
late it.  Or  does  the  matter  of  small  pox,  by  being  inserted  un- 
der the  cuticle,  produce  a  disease  of  the  whole  system,  and 
pustulous  eruptions  on  different  parts  of  it?  It  can  do  this  only 
by  mingling  with  the  blood,  and  converting  the  whole  of  it  into 
an  empoisoned  mass.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
and  such  the  disposition  of  many  to  bring  every  agent,  whether 
remediate  or  noxious,  to  the  very  point  on  which  it  operates. 
A  notion  more  unfounded  and  visionary  never  shed  its  influence 
on  the  mind  of  a  dreamer.  » 

That  it  may  produce  its  full  effect  on  living  matter,  I  repeat 
with  confidence,  that  it  is  not  requisite  for  an  agent  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  organ  on  which  it  acts.  I  will 
add,  that  it  is  not  requisite  for  it  to  be  brought  near  to  it.  As 
has  been  already  several  times  asserted,  in  the  production  of 
excitement,  remote  impression  is  as  powerful  as  proximate. 
Of  this,  innumerable  instances  can  be  adduced,  and  its  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

Do  we  wish  to  act  on  the  liver,  and  produce  or  augment  the 
secretion  of  bile?  We  make,  by  calomel,  or  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, an  impression  on  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  No 
particle  of  the  medicine  touches  the  liver.  Do  we  wish  to  ex- 
cite the  skin,  so  as  to  produce  or  increase  secretion  by  that  or- 
gan? We  again  impress  the  stomach  by  tartar  emetic  or  ipe- 
cacuana.  Is  it  our  desire  to  augment  secretion  by  the  kidneys? 
We  apply  cold  to  the  skin,  or  excite  the  stomach  by  a  diuretic 
agent.  The  emotion  of  fear,  a  passion  seated  not  in  the  kid- 
neys but  the  brain,  will  do  the  same.  The  warm  bath,  acting 
on  the  skin,  excites  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
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other  abdominal  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lungs.  And  who  does  not  know,  from  personal  experience,  that, 
when  the  system  is  excited  by  warmth  or  exercise,  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  acting  on  the  stomach,  proves  often  a  powerful  su- 
dorific? The  facts,  to  the  same  effect,  that  might  be  adduced, 
are  innumerable.  In  no  instance  do  we  act  immediately  on  the 
organ,  whose  secretion  we  would  promote.  And  if  we  were 
thus  to  act,  we  would  fail  in  our  purpose.  For,  to  all  accurate 
observers  it  is  perfectly  known,  that  an  impression  which,  when 
made  primarily  and  immediately  on  a  gland,  does  not  increase 
its  secretory  action,  produces  that  effect  with  great  certainty, 
when  made  on  a  distant  organ.  An  injury  done  to  the  brain  is 
the  cause  of  a  copious  secretion  of  bile;  while  a  similar  injury 
to  the  liver  itself  prevents  the  secretion.  A  pleasant  impression 
made  on  the  brain  by  the  sight  of  grateful  and  desirable  food, 
augments  the  secretion  of  saliva ;  and  a  painful  impression  of 
another  description  made  on  the  same  organ  excites  the  lachry- 
mal glands,  and  gives  rise  to  a  flow  of  tears. 

Nor  is  it  secretory  action  alone  that  is  thus  promoted  by  dis- 
tant impression.  The  same  is  true  of  every  kind  of  living  ac- 
tion, whether  healthful  or  morbid.  Does  a  patient  labour  under 
arthropuosis,  and  is  the  effusion  seated  in  the  knee-joint?  Tar- 
tar emetic  acting  on  the  stomach  excites  absorption  and  cures 
the  complaint.  But  will  that  remedy  have  the  same  effect,  if 
it  be  introduced  immediately  into  the  diseased  joint?  We  know 
it  will  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  aggravate  the  existing 
malady,  or  produce  a  new  one.  Another  patient  is  affected 
with  a  catarrhal  irritation  of  the  lungs,  which  is  mitigated  or 
removed  by  a  dose  of  laudanum  brought  into  contact  with  the 
stomach.  Would  the  complaint  be  equally  weakened,  or  cured, 
by  applying  the  remedy  immediately  to  the  organ  in  which  it 
is  seated?  It  certainly  would  not.  It  would  be  rendered  worse. 
Cutaneous  eruptions,  and  some  forms  of  ophthalmia  are  most 
effectually  remedied  by  impressions  made  on  the  chylopoietic 
organs.  Make  similar  impressions  immediately  on  the  eyes  and 
skin,  and  mischief  will  be  the  issue. 

But  why  should  I  thus  proceed  in  details?  Nineteen  twen- 
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tieths,  and  perhaps  even  a  larger  proportion,  of  all  the  com- 
plaints to  which  man  is  subject,  are  excited  in  some  of  his  or- 
gans by  distant  impressions,  and  cured  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  but  few  diseases,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  remedies 
are  applied  to  their  immediate  seat.  We  practice  medicine 
by  remote  impression,  which  produces  the  effects  we  aim  at,  by 
means  of  sympathy.  As  a  majority  of  complaints  have  their 
seats  in  internal  and  inaccessible  organs,  if  we  could  not  thus 
practice,  medicine  would  be  in  a  high  degree  defective  and  in- 
efficient. Such  is  the  doctrine,  which  I  believe  to  be  sound. 
To  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  some  t>f  the  phenomena  of  gene- 
ration shall  be  my  next  object. 

Generation  has  been  already  pronounced  a  secretory  process. 
It  is  as  really  and  obviously  so  as  the  formation  of  bile,  saliva, 
or  tears.  There  are  concerned  in  it,  and  alike  essential  to  it, 
two  distinct  processes  of  secretion.  Of  these  one  pertains  to 
the  male,  and  the  other  to  the  female.  The  former  produces 
the  seminal  fluid,  in  the  male  testes,  the  latter  the  true  rudi- 
ments of  the  foetus,  in  a  vesicle  or  small  gland  of  the  female  ova- 
rium. In  this  joint,  or  rather  consecutive  process,  the  priority 
of  action  belongs  to  the  male.  By  its  specific  property,  as  a 
stimulus,  the  semen  masculinum  excites  to  specific  and  suitable 
action  the  small  ovarian  gland,  and  the  issue  is  the  foetal  rudi- 
ments, prepared  to  take  on  the  further  kind  of  action  requisite 
to  the  formation  and  evolution  of  a  foetus.  This  effect  it  pro- 
duces by  remote  impression,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  gland  which  it  excites.  That  1  may  be  clearly  understood, 
I  must  speak  on  this  subject  more  explicitly  and  fully. 

The  female  has  two  ovaria,  in  each  of  which  is  situated  a 
number  of  small  vesicles  possessing  the  nature  of  glands.  Of 
these  glands  the  peculiar  function  is  to  secrete  from  the  blood 
the  rudiments  of  a  foetus.  But  this  they  cannot  do  under  com- 
mon excitement;  I  mean  the  excitement  of  ordinary  stimulants. 
There  is  in  nature  but  one  stimulus  that  can  awaken  in  them 
the  specific  action  of  the  generative  process.  That  is  the  se- 
men masculinum.  But  it  has  been  alreadv  shown  that  this 
cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  them.     It  acts  on  them, 
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therefore,  by  remote  impression,  through  the  medium  of  sympa- 
thy. The  more  to  facilitate  its  operation,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  as  already  stated,  the  sympathetic  connexion  be* 
tween  the  various  parts  of  the  female  generative  system  is  very 
lively  and  strong.  In  the  process  of  generation,  the  following 
appears  to  be  the  order  of  events. 

The  semen  masculinum  is  deposited  in  the  vagina  fitted  to 
receive  it.*  The  specific  impression  which  it  produces  on  that 
organ  is  the  only  primitive  and  idiopathic  act  in  the  generative 
process.  Every  subsequent  one  is  derivative  and  sympathetic. 
The  first  sympathetic  movement  is  in  one  or  more  of  the  ovari- 
an vesicles.  By  the  peculiar  stimulation  of  the  seminal  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  the  vagina,  those  vesicles  are  excited  to  that 
specific  kind  of  secretory  action  fitted  to  produce  the  foetal 
rudiments.  The  change  they  undergo  is  striking.  From  hav- 
ing been  pellucid,  both  in  their  covering  and  contents,  they  be- 
come thickened,  turbid,  and  injected  with  blood.  Their  size  m 
augmented,  and  their  progressive  change  resembles  that  of  a 
pimple  or  small  tumor  passing  to  suppuration.  The  vesicle  be- 
ing matured,  and  its  covering  thinned  by  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, it  at  length  bursts  and  discharges  its  contents  into  the 
Fallopian  tube,  which,  by  a  second  act  of  sympathy,  is  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

This  act  of  preparation  had- been  going  on  for  some  time,  pre- 
viously to  the  bursting  of  the  ovarian  gland,  and  was  the  result 
of  the  excited  condition  of  that  gland.  Its  phenomena  are  pe- 
culiar. The  parietes  of  the  tube  become  injected  with  bloody 
its  caliber  is  enlarged,  from  a  flaccid  and  depending  condition  it 
becomes  more  rigid  and  erect,  its  fimbriated  extremity,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  expands,  the  fimbriae  are  applied  to  the  ma^ 


*  It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether,  to  effect  impregnation,  it  be  essen- 
tial that  the  female  feel  desire,  and  experience  gratification  in  coitu  1  It  is  not. 
I  think  it  probable  that  a  certain  degree  of  these  renders  impregnation  n-ore 
certain.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  it.  Many  females  have  borne  issue,  who 
not  only  experienced  no  desire  or  gratification,  during  coition,  but  who 
had  even  a  repugnance  to  the  act.  In  proof  of  this,  facts  in  abundance  might 
be  adduced.  And  it  is  well  known  that  those  females  whose  desires  are  strong- 
est, are  by  no  means  the  most  prolific.  Something  much  nearer  the  reverse 
is  true. 
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tured  and  bursting  vesicle,  they  receive  its  contents,  the  real 
rudiments  of  the  fetus,  and  the  tube  conveys  them  into  the 
uterus.  Having  completed  its  function,  the  tube  returns  to  its 
flaccid  and  inactive  condition. 

But  the  chain  of  sympathetic  movement  is  not  yet  complete. 
To  receive  and  accommodate  the  foetal  rudiments,  the  uterus 
undergoes  the  necessary  preparation.  This  is  effected  chiefly 
by  a  twofold  change;  one,  at  the  fundus,  and  the  other  at  the 
collum  uteri.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to  afford  to  the  foe- 
tal rudiments,  now  called  an  ovum,  a  place  of  secure  attach- 
ment to  the  uterus,  and  that  of  the  latter,  so  to  close  the  neck 
of  that  organ,  that  the  ovum  cannot  escape  from  its  cavity.* 
The  medium  of  attachment  to  the  fundus  uteri  becomes  the 
placenta,  and  the  passage  through  the  neck  is  obstructed  by  a 
mucous  secretion  of  the  requisite  viscidity. 

Two  further  sympathetic  movements  remain  to  be  mentioned? 
and  the  circle  is  finished.  These  are  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  external  organs  of  generation,  preparatory  to  par- 
turition, and  in  the  mammas,  preparatory  to  the  secretion  of  milk. 
The  nature  of  these  preparations  being  known  to  every  medical 
observer,  need  not  be  specified.  They  are  precisely  such  as 
wisdom  would  dictate,  and  aptitude  requires.  The  mammas  are 
enlarged,  and   the   external   organs  rendered  more  dilatable. 

This  entire  circle  of« changes,  with  others  that  appear  in  re- 
moter organs,  and  in  the  general  system,  belong  essentially  to 
the  generative  process,  and  constitute,  each  of  them,  a  part  of 
it.  The  original  impression  made  by  the  semen  masculinum 
on  the  vagina  excepted,  they  are  all  sympathetic.  None  of 
them  but  that  is  produced  by  the  presence  and  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  seminal  fluid.  Nor  is  this  contended  for,  I  believe, 
except  as  relates  to  the  change  produced  in  the  state  and  secre- 

*  Some  physiologists  contend,  that  the  object  of  nature,  in  closing  the  col- 
lum uteri,  is  to  exclude  the  semen  masculinum,  in  coition  during  gestation, 
and  thus  prevent  superfoetation.  But  the  notion  is  unfounded.  It  is  conceiv- 
ed moreover  without  reflection-  In  female  quadrupeds,  that  do  not  admit  the 
male,  during  gestation,  the  collum  uteri  is*  as  completely  closed,  as  it  is  in  wo- 
man. After  conception,  the  altered  condition  of  the  female  generative  system 
is  sufficient  to  guard  against  further  impregnation.  The  object  then,  I  say9 
of  closing  the  uterus,  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ovum  which  it  contains. 
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lion  of  the  ovarian  vesicle.  That  being  the  real  act  of  impreg- 
nation, without  which  the  acts  that  follow  would  either  not  oc- 
cur, or  be  of  no  avail,  the  formal  presence  and  direct  operation 
of  the  semen  masculinum  are  supposed  to  be  essential  to  its 
production.  It  is  conceded  and  freely  concurred  in,  that  all  the 
other  and  subsequent  changes,  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  fun- 
dus and  collum  uteri,  the  external  organs  of  generation,  and 
the  mammae,  may  be   sympathetic.     But   that  in  the  ovarian 

til 

gland,  say  my  opponents,  must  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
presence  and  primitive  action  of  the  seminal  fluid. 

But  why  is  this?  On  what  ground  of  reason  is  the  assertion 
made?  We  have  seen  that,  as  relates  to  other  glands,  remote 
impression  is  as  powerful  in  exciting  secretory  action  as  proxi- 
mate. Why,  then,  should  not  the  same  be  true  as  respects  the 
ovarian  ?  The  change  produced  in  that  gland,  in  the  process 
of  generation,  is  not  greater  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  tubes 
and  uterus,  but  more  especially  in  the  mammae.  Yet  no  one  con- 
tends, or  has  ever  contended,  that  the  semen  masculinum  must 
be  conveyed  to  the  mammae,  in  order  to  produce  the  secretion 
of  milk.  Why,  then,  is  its  presence  in  the  ovarium  more  neces- 
sary, to  produce  there  the  secretion  of  the  foetal  rudiments? 
Let  those  who  can  answer  reasonably  this  interrogatory,  do  it. 
I  cannot.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  can  be  so  answered  by  any  one. 
As  the  mammae  are  acknowledged  to  secrete  milk  by  sympa- 
thetic excitement,  so  may  the  ovarian  vesicle,  by  such  ex- 
citement, secrete  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus.  So  in  fact  does 
it;  for  it  experiences  no  other  kind  of  excitement. 

For  one  thing, in  particular,  I  admire  my  antagonists;  their 
courage  and  intrepidity.  They  boldly  encounter  two  difficul- 
ties to  my  one.  Theirs  are,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  semen 
masculinum  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  ovarium,  and  the 
undiminished  difficulty  of  explaining  its  action  when  there. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  have  but  one  difficulty  to  meet;  that  of  ac- 
counting for  the  impregnation  of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  by  remote 
stimulation.  And  that,  I  repeat,  is  no  greater,  than  to  account 
for  the  same  by  proximate  stimulation.  To  accomplish  their 
object,  therefore,  the  amount  of  their  labour  and  difficulty 
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must  double  that  of  mine.     This  unquestionably  diminishes  the 
probability  of  their  success. 

One  remark  further.  Let  the  opponents  of  the  sympathetic 
theory  of  generation  open  the  abdomen  of  a  female  animal, 
and  apply  fresh  semen  masculinum  to  an  ovarian  vesicle,  and 
mark  the  result.  Instead  of  the  secretion  of  the  rudiments  of 
a  foetus,  inflammation  will  ensue.  Why?  Because  the  male 
seminal  fluid  is  an  irritant  to  the  female  ovarium,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  it.  Its  stimulating  power  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  susceptibility  of  that  organ;  as  much  so,  as  the  stimu- 
lating power  of  the  bile  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  peritoneum,  which  we  know  it  will  inflame ;  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  semen  masculinum  acts  naturally  and 
harmoniously  on  the  vagina,  but  on  no  other  part  of  the  female 
system.  This  experiment  I  have  never  performed.  But,  as 
far  as  all  analogy  may  avail,  the  result  would  be  as  here  stated. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  view  of  generation  sim- 
plifies it  not  a  little,  and  renders  it  more  intelligible  than  any 
other.  It  takes  from  it  much  of  the  mysteriousness  attempted 
to  be  thrown  around  it,  by  showing  that,  instead  of  being  a  pro- 
cess entirely  insulated,  it  rests  on  the  same  principles  and  laws 
which  govern  the  other  functions  of  living  matter.  It  shows 
it  to  be  especially  the  result  of  stimulation,  sympathy,  vital  erec- 
tion, secretion,  absorption,  and  contraction,  the  latter  being  in 
part  organic  and  insensible,  and  partly  animal  and  perceptible. 
And  by  these  modes  of  action  are  performed  also  nearly  all  the 
functions  of  living  matter,  whether  healthy  or  diseased.  The 
sympathetic  theory  of  generation,  then,  is  natural;  because,  in 
its  principles,  it  is  identified  with  digestion,  nutrition,  respira- 
tion, and  other  processes  both  animal  and  vegetable.  But  those 
theories  to  which  it  is  opposed  are  unnatural,  because  they 
have  very  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  in  common  with  the  estab- 
lished and  well  known  operations  which  constitute  the  economy 
of  animals  and  vegetables.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  sym- 
pathetic theory  has  a  decided  superiority  in  its  claim  to  belief. 
To  pronounce  it  natural  is  to  pronounce  it  true.     For  nature 
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and  truth  are  identical.     Whatever  therefore  differs  from  or  is 
opposed  to  nature  is  necessarily  false. 

Were  I  inclined,  in  this  inquiry,  to  avail  myself  of  the  re- 
sources of  analogy,  it  would  open  to  me  not  only  a  wide  and 
attractive,  but  an  appropriate  and  opulent  field  of  illustration, 
at  least,  if  not  of  proof.  As  far  as  man  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate and  comprehend  the  general  economy  of  things,  nature 
works  on  a  plan  of  great  uniformity.  A  vast  and  sublime  analo- 
gy pervades  her  operations. 

But  that  vegetable  impregnation  is  effected  by  sympathy  can- 
not, I  think,  be  doubted.  Many  plants  might  be  mentioned,  in 
which  the  ovarium,  or  pericarp,  containing  the  rudiments  of 
future  seeds,  is  as  rigorously  withheld  from  all  immediate  ac- 
cess of  the  farina,  or  male  fecundating  dust,  as  if  it  were  inclos- 
ed in  glass  hermetically  sealed.  Yet  impregnation  takes  place 
in  these  cases,  as  certainly  and  regularly,  as  in  any  others.  Sym- 
pathy then  must  be  the  channel. 

As  relates  to  many  tribes  of  inferior  animals  the  same  is  true. 
Even  in  the  mode  of  coition  and  impregnation  of  our  common 
domestic  fowls,  it  is,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
credible, that  the  male  semen  ever  makes  its  way  to  the  female 
ovarium.     My  individual  conviction  to  this  effect  is  the  more 
complete,  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  a  single  act  of  copula- 
tion, the  male  can  fecundate  every  egg^  frequently  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  which  the  female   is  to  produce  during  a 
whole  season.     Let  the  act  take  place  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season.     At  this  period,  although  a  few  of  the  ovula  in 
the  ovarium  are  somewhat  developed,  a   great  proportion   of 
them  are  so  exceedingly   small  that  they  are  scarcely  visible. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  minute  ovula,  being  situated  behind 
and  under  the  larger  ones,  the  passage  to  them  is  so  completely 
obstructed,  as  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  access  of  the  semen 
masculinum.     x4dd  to  this,  that  the  matrix  and  infundibulum, 
in  the  domestic  fowl,  make  a  long,  rugous,  winding  canal,  and 
that,  to  come  into  contact  with  the  ovula,  the  semen  must  pass 
along  its  entire  length ;     for  that  fluid   is  simply  deposited,  in 
coitu,  in  the  vulva,  or  rather  cloaca,  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
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the  canal,  while  the  ovarium  is  seated  at  its  upper  end.  The 
semen  masculinum,  moreover,  being  a  viscous  fluid,  both  in 
fowls,  quadrupeds,  and  the  human  race,  and  the  surface  along 
which  it  has  to  travel,  being  lined  with  a  fluid  equally  viscous, 
its  chance  to  make  headway  is  about  as  bad  as  can  be  imagined. 
The  thick  and  glutinous  nature  of  the  semen  masculir  um  is,  in 
a  particular  manner,  a  reason  why  it  cannot  pass  through  the 
almost  impervious  neck  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  the  human 
subject.  It  furnishes  also  a  strong  objection  to  its  entering  the 
uterus,  during  coition,  vi  jaculationis.  When  all  these  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  view,  the  notion  that  the  seminal  fluid 
reaches  the  ovarium  seems  as  visionary,  as  any  tale  that  fiction 
presents.  In  wildness  and  incredibility,  oriental  fable  scarcely 
surpasses  it. 

One  fact  more  on  this  topic,  and  I  am  done.  In  the  aphides, 
a  small  troublesome  insect,  that  infests  our  cabbage  in  myriads, 
■a.  single  act  of  coition,  by  the  male,  foecundates,  not  a  single  fe- 
male, but  several  successive  generations  of  them — mother, 
daughter,  grand-daughter,  great-grand-daughter,  and  others 
still  remoter  in  descent.  But  to  allege  that  each  female  of  the 
line  receives  into  her  system,  and  brings  into  contact  with  her 
ovarium,  a  portion  of  the  semen  of  the  common  and  remote 
father  of  the  whole,  would  be  to  advocate  a  notion  too  absurd 
to  be  refuted.  The  fact  being  a  very  curious  one,  in  the  history 
of  animal  propagation,  deserves  to  be  stated  more  circumstan- 
tially. 

The  aphides,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  are  both  oviparous 
and  viviparous.  They  are  oviparous  once  in  the  autumn,  and 
viviparous  through  several  generations  in  the  summer.  In 
the  latter  end  of  September,  the  females  (there  are  no  males 
of  them  then  living)  deposit  their  eggs  in  suitable  situations, 
and  soon  afterwards  die.  Those  eggs  remain  inactive  through- 
out the  winter,  but  produce,  on  the  return  of  the  vernal  warmth, 
a  progeny  consisting  of  males  and  females.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  sexes  unite,  the  males  impregnate  the  females, 
and  soon  afterwards  expire.  The  progeny  that  succeeds  is 
wholly  female.     But  the   same   embrace   which  impregnated 
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their  mothers,  fecundated  them.  They  give  birth  to  another 
race  of  daughters,  that  are  also  foecundated  from  the  same 
source.  This  race  brings  forth  another,  and  that  another,  all 
being  females,  as  before,  until  the  September  birth,  which  is 
again  one  of  eggs.  The  eggs,  in  spring,  produce  males  and  fe- 
males, who,  as  already  stated,  celebrate  their  loves,  and  thus  is 
the  species  continued.  No  one,  I  repeat,  will  contend,  that,  in 
this  mode  of  propagation,  each  succeeding  progeny  of  females 
is  impregnated  by  the  presence  and  immediate  action  of  the 
seminal  fluid  of  their  common  but  distant  sires  on  their  ovaries. 
The  notion  would  be  too  silly  to  gain  a  single  advocate. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  sympathetic  theory  of  generation  is 
unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  paternal  and  mixed  like- 
nesses? and  that,  if  it  were  true,  no  likeness  could  be  communi- 
cated from  parent  to  offspring,  but  that  of  the  mother?  I  reply, 
that  it  is  just  as  favourable  to  the  handing  down  of  paternal, 
and  the  production  of  mixed  likenesses,  and  explains  them  as 
well  as  any  other  theory.  We  can  understand  just  as  well 
how  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  the  seminal  fluid  of  an  individual, 
or  the  peculiar  impression  made  by  it  on  the  vagina,  can  imprint 
the  likeness  of  that  individual  on  his  offspring,  as  how  that  like- 
ness can  be  imparted  by  the  peculiar  size,  shape,  affinities,  or 
other  mechanical  or  chemical  properties  of  the  particles  of  that 
fluid.  In  truth  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  natural  science,  the  transmission  of  parental  like- 
ness, and  the  production  of  hybrids,  are  points  of  transcen- 
dentalism, respecting  which  it  is  much  wiser  in  us  to  confess 
our  ignorance,  than  expose  it,  by  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  shed 
light  on  them.  Some  of  the  most  empty  and  unintelligible 
speculations,  that  have  issued  from  the  press,  have  been  on  this 
subject.  Until  fact  shall  have  been  substituted  for  hypothesis, 
they  ought  to  be  abandoned.  At  least  the  topic  to  which  they 
relate  should  never  be  made  a  ground  of  belief  or  disbelief  as  re- 
spects any  thing  else. 

The  following  curious  but  authentic  facts  show  how  com- 
pletely the  production  of  hybrids  sets  at  defiance  our  attempts 
to  explain  it. 

vol.  3. — no.  1.  10 
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It  is  known  to  naturalists  that  of  the  genus  equus,  or  horse 
family,  there  are  five  species,  the  equus  caballus,  or  common 
horse,  the  equus  asinus,  or  ass,  the  equus  zebra,  the  equus  quaga 
and  the  equus  jiggetai.  Of  these  the  asinus,  zebra,  quaga, 
and  jiggetai,  are  much  smaller  than  the  caballus,  and,  in  their 
general  appearance  and  character,  differ  widely  from  him,  and 
from  each  other. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  gentleman,  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  became  possessed  of  a  voting  Arabian  mare,  and 
a  male  quaga.  Being  kept  in  the  same  stable,  the  two  animals 
came  together,  by  the  negligence  of  the  hostler,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  impregnation  of  the  female.  At  the  proper 
time  the  offspring  appeared,  and  was  a  well  marked  hybrid, 
partly  quaga,  and  in  part  caballus.  After  the  production  of 
the  colt  the  two  parent  animals  were  never  permitted  to  be 
again  together. 

Not  pleased  with  such  a  mongrel  breed,  the  proprietor  of 
the  mare  sent  her,  in  the  spring  of  1 819,  to  a  fine  Arabian  horse, 
that  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  She  was  impregnated  by 
him,  and  had  another  colt  at  the  usual  period.  But,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  it  also  was  a  hybrid,  the  characteristic  marks 
of  the  quaga  being  as  evident  and  strong  in  it,  as  they  were  in 
the  preceding  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  the  mare  stood  again  to  the  same  Ara- 
bian horse.  The  connexion  proved  fruitful,  and  in  1821  the 
issue  was  a  third  hybrid  colt,  the  marks  of  the  quaga  being 
again  as  prominent,  as  they  were  in  the  other  two.  The  birth 
of  the  third  colt  had  taken  place  a  short  time  before  my  arrival 
in  London,  in  that  year,  and  was  a  topic  of  much  conversation, 
and  no  little  speculation,  among  the  physiologists  and  virtuosi 
of  the  metropolis*. 

In  the  Hunterian  museum  were  suspended  accurate  likeness- 
es of  the  three  parents,  and  their  three  descendants,  the  male 

*  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  a  furtive  intercourse  between  the  quaga  and 
the  mare,  the  reader  is  assured,  that  from  the  spring  of  1819  until  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  the  third  colt,  they  had  not  been  nearer  to  each  other  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  to  that  of  London.  During  that  whole  time 
the  male  was  in  the  former  place,  and  the  female  i.n  the  latter. 
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quaga,  the  Arabian  horse  and  mare,  and  the  three  caballo-quaga 
colts.  There  was  also,  in  the  museum,  an  authentic  record  of  the 
facts.  I  saw  the  likenesses,  read  the  record,  and  received,  in 
conversation,  from  the  keeper  of  the  institution,  a  still  more 
circumstantial  account  of  the  occurrence.  Dr.  Good  refers  to 
it  briefly  in  his  "Book  of  Nature." 

The  only  remark  1  shall  make  on  this  extraordinary  case  is,, 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  exhibit,  in  a  stronger  light  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  known,  the  paramount  influence  of  the  fe^ 
male  mind  in  the  transmission  of  parental  likeness. 

I  have  said  that  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  are  the  result  of. 
glandular  secretion.  Shall  I  be  asked  whether  they  are  se- 
creted in  the  foetal  or  embryotic  form?  and  if  not,  at  what  peri- 
od,  and  by  what  power  and  mode  of  operation  they  are  made 
to  assume  it? 

I  reply,  that  I  feel  persuaded  they  are  not  secreted  in  the 
foetal  or  embryotic  form;  but  at  what  time,  or  by  the  influence 
of  what  causes,  they  assume  or  receive  that  form,  I  cannot  tell* 
Might  1,  however,  hazard  an  opinion  on  a  subject  so  hidden 
(did  I  not  dislike  the  term  I  might  have  said  "mysterious")  I* 
would  say,  that  they  are  not  moulded  by  external  influences,  but 
that  they  assume  the  form  by  a  vital,  inherent,  plastic  power 
of  their  own.  I  apprehend  that  in  the  human  race,  and  in  all 
quadrupeds  that  propagate  their  species  in  the  same  way,  their 
is  but  little  difference  of  appearance  in  the  foetal  rudiments, 
when  first  secreted.  They  seem  to  constitute,  in  the  Vords  of 
the  poet,  "rudis  indigestaque  moles"  a  mere  gelatinous  or  semi- 
mucous  mass,  destitute  of  all  specific  form.  It  is  perhaps  per- 
fectly certain,  that  no  physiologist  or  naturalist  can  distinguish, 
by  inspection,  the  early  foetal  rudiments  of  a  human  being  from- 
those  of  a  horse,  except  that  possibly  the  latter  may  be  the 
largest.  Nor  do  those  rudimental  masses  receive  their  organi- 
zation and  specific  forms  from  any  influence  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  or  the  uterus.  As  already  mentioned,  each  mass  appears 
to  be  endowed  with  a  native  propensity  and  power  of  its  own, 
to  assume  the  figure  and  appearance  of  that  species,  by  which 
it  is  produced,  and  of  which  it  is   destined  to  become  an  indi- 
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vidual.  This  figure  it  puts  on  by  a  living  and  peculiar  effort, 
that  has  been  technically  denominated  "Nisus  formativus."  Nor 
am  I  inclined  to  concur  with  certain  writers  in  condemnation 
of  this  phrase.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  no  new  and  dis- 
tinct principle,  but  simply  expresses  what  appears  to  be  a  fact, 
the  result  of  principles  already  recognized.  It  represents, that 
a  mass  of  living  matter,  as  yet  formless,  assumes  the  form  it  is 
destined  to  wear,  not  in  obedience  to  any  influence  from  with- 
out, but  by  the  exercise  of  inherent  powers  of  its  own.  And 
to  me  the  representation  has  the  semblance  of  truth,  because 
nature  appears  to  sanction  it.  Although  I  have  expressed  a 
belief,  that  no  physiologist  or  naturalist  can  distinguish,  when 
they  are  first  secreted,  the  foetal  rudiments  of  a  human  being 
from  those  of  a  quadruped,  I  do  not,  by  this,  mean,  that  they 
are,  in  all  respects,  the  same.  In  their  plastic  powers  they 
must  differ,  otherwise  they  could  not  put  on  different  forms. 
But  their  possessing  different  powers  cannot  be  discovered  by  a 
mere  examination  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  universal  attributes  of  living  matter,  which 
presents  itself  to  us  at  all  times,  from  all  quarters,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  is  the  immutable  propensity  of  every  individu- 
al to  assume,  maintain,  and  restore,  if  accidentally  lost,  the  form 
of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It  pertains  to  the  vegetable 
no  less  than  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  humbler  no  less 
than  to  the  higher  orders  of  animated  nature — to  the  lichen 
that  creeps,  in  common  with  the  oak  that  towers,  and  to  the 
lowly  worm,  in  common  with  man  the  chef  d'  oeuvre  of  earth. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  principle  of  creation,  whose  influence  contribu- 
ted to  the  expulsion  of  chaos,  by  calling  order  out  of  confusion; 
and  which  will  last  and  operate  until  chaos  shall  return.  In  sim- 
pler language,  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  which  every  one  perceives 
and  recognises,  but  which  no  one  understands.  And  its  univer- 
sality and  permanence  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  little  noticed, 
admired,  and  spoken  of. 

The  foetal  rudiments  of  the  oak,  the  Adansonia,  and  the 
plane-tree,  are,  in  substance  and  form,  identical  with  those  of 
the  walnut,  the  cedar,  and  the  hemlock.     At  least  the  severest 
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scrutiny  can  discover  no  difference  between  them.  Yet  noth- 
ing earthly  can  convert  the  former  into  the  latter.  The  de ! 
cree  has  gone  forth,  that  each  be  configured  after  its  kind,  and 
He  only  who  issued  it  is  able  to  annul  it. 

Of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  already  intimated,  the  same  is 
true.  Man  is  so  far  literally  akin  to  the  worm,  that  originally 
their  rudiments  may  not  be  distinguished.  Both  are  crude, 
shapeless,  and  unsightly.  But  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  attri- 
butes of  each,  the  one  grovels,  the  simplest  and  meanest  of 
forms,  while  the  other  shoots  upward,  the  noblest  and  most 
multiplex. 

Yet  in  all  this,  I  say,  there  is  nothing  of  external  influence 
or  moulding.  It  proceeds  not  from  without  but  from  within. 
It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  concerned, 
as  its  weight,  consistence  or  colour*  Remove  it,  and  the  sub- 
stance is  as  really  changed  in  its  nature,  as  if  it  were  convert- 
ed into  iron  or  brass.  This  formative  attribute  is  to  living  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  tantamount  to  what  gravitation 
is  to  the  material  universe,  as  composed  of  globes,  and  the  laws 
of  crystallization  to  mineral  bodies — an  inherent  property  which 
gives  them  their  organization  and  shape.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
natural  and  permanent  as  attraction,  and  as  little   understood. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  "Nisus  formativus,"  this  form-bestow- 
ing-preserving-and-restoring  power,  that  a  polypus  bisected 
converts  itself  into  two  individuals  of  its  kind,  that  a  decapita- 
ted snail  reproduces  its  head,  a  mutilated  crab,  the  ifnember  it 
has  lost,  a  water-newt,  its  exsected  eye,  and  an  arborescent 
plant,  the  limbs  that  have  been  lopt  off.  It  is  owing  to  the  same 
power,  that,  in  whatever  position  a  seed  may  be  planted  in  the 
earth,  its  plumule  shoots  upward,  and  its  radix  downward. 
Nor  is  it  attributable  to  any  thing  else,  that  even  the  human 
system  repairs  its  mutilations.  If,  by  mechanical  violence,  a 
portion  of  muscle  is  removed,  a  new  growth  is  excited,  and 
muscle  is  restored.  If  a  bone  is  broken,  or  a  fragment  of  it 
carried  away,  the  injury  is  repaired  by  a  reproduction  of  the 
same  substance.  Does  the  mutilation  consist  in  a  loss  of  mem- 
branes, tendons,  or  even  nerves?    The  portions  taken  away  are 
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reproduced,  in  time,  by  an  appropriate  growth.  Nor  does 
this  new  growth  ever  so  far  mistake  its  province,  or  miss  its  aim, 
as  to  reproduce  one  kind  of  tissue  or  organ,  to  repair  an  injury 
sustained  by  another.  If  a  piece  of  muscle  be  carried  away, 
it  never  fills  up  the  chasm  with  bone,  nor  the  reverse;  nor  does 
it  put  down  a  tendon  or  a  muscle  where  a  nerve  has  existed. 
Unless  prevented  by  disease  or  otherwise,  it  replaces  lost  parts 
according  to  their  kind.  AH  this  it  does  without  moulds  to 
cast  in,  or  models  to  work  by.  The  atmosphere  does  not  act 
as  a  mould  to  give  shape  to  the  leaves,  branches^,  and  stems  of 
vegetables,  nor  the  earth  to  their  roots.  Nor  do  the  Fallopian 
tubes  or  the  uterus  bestow  figure  on  the  embryo  they  transmit 
and  contain. 

I  know  it  is  contended  by  many,  that  the  germs  of  all  the 
parts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  restored  by  a  new  growth, 
preexisted,  in  miniature  but  perfect  forms,  in  the  systems  of 
those  beings;  and  that  the  restoration  is  nothing  but  a  simple 
evolution. 

This  hypothesis  refutes  itself  by  its  wildness  and  extrava- 
gance ;  as  does  every  other  founded  on  a  belief  in  formal  pre- 
existences.  To  what  period  of  time  does  the  preexistence  ex- 
tend?— To  the  origin  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms? — 
Did  the  first  vegetables  and  the  first  animals  of  the  several 
species  created  contain,  in  themselves,  the  formal  germs  of  all 
their  descendants,  and  of  all  the  parts  besides,  of  which  those 
descendants  might  be  deprived?  If  such  be  the  hypothesis,  I 
say,  its  extravagance  renders  it  unworthy  of  a  reply. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  preexistence  reaches  only  to  the  birth 
of  each  individual  animal  and  vegetable,  nothing  is  gained  by 
it.  Each  animal  and  vegetable  must  then,  by  its  inherent  pow- 
ers and  energies,  form  its  own  germs;  and  it  would  seem  wiser 
that,  in  doing  this,  it  should  form  them  only  as  they  are  wanted, 
than  that  it  should  provide  stores  of  them,  which  may  never 
be  wanted.  The  hypothesis  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed* 
is  eminently  absurd. 

Such  is  the  power  which  gives  to  the  foetal  rudiments  their 
intended  form.     It  enters,  therefore,  as  a  component  part,  into 
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that  exquisite  and  magnificent  system  of  aptitudes,  which  per- 
vades creation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  condition  of  being, 
proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  God  and  his  attributes.  Which 
retains  in  their  places  and  proper  spheres  of  action,  suns  and 
their  planets,  regulates  and  directs  to  their  destined  points  the 
seemingly  more  irregular  movements  of  the  comet,  gives  to 
worlds  their  most  suitable  configuration,  and,  on  this  earth, 
shapes  animals  according  to  their  endowments,  and  endows 
them  in  harmony  with  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  the 
courses  of  life  they  are  intended  to  pursue. 

Such  are  some  of  my  thoughts  on  generation.  Many  points  of 
interest,  connected  with  the  subject,  I  have  not  touched ;  my  ob- 
ject having  been  to  state  what  is  requisite  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  sympathetic  theory,  and  nothing  more.  So  far, 
I  trust,  I  have  been  successful.  Whether  I  have  advanced,  in 
behalf  of  that  theory,  any  arguments  new  or  satisfactory,  the 
public  will  judge;  and,  in  the   end,  they  will  judge  correctly. 

It  was  my  intention,  as  announced  in  an  early  stage  of  this 
inquiry,  to  hazard  a  few  thoughts  on  "spontaneous"  genera- 
tion. But  my  memoir  having  extended  already  to  a  length  not 
anticipated,  1  must  postpone,  until  a  future  occasion,  the  con- 
sideration of  that  curious  and  interesting  subject. 


Art.  III.  Some  account  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Kentucky,  with 
Remarks,  fyc.  By  Samuel  Theobald  M.  D.  late  attending 
Physician  of  the  Institution. 

(concluded  from  vol.  n.  p.  511.) 

AN  our  former  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  institution, 
we  presented  substantially  the  several  acts  of  the  Legislature 
in  regard  to  it;  a  description  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
buildings;  a  short  statistical  statement,  and  a  brief  contrast  of 
the  former  and  present  mode  of  providing  for  the  insane.  The 
further  account  of  it  which  we  propose  to  give  on  the  present 
occasion,  will  embrace  a  more  detailed  history  of  its  administra- 
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tion  generally  than  we  had  at  first  contemplated  presenting  to 
the  public. 

The  period  has  been  when  the  dictates  of  charity  and  hu- 
manity seem  to  have  been  little  regarded  in  the  management 
of  institutions  of  this  character.  When  the  unfortunate  and 
wretched  victim  of  insanity,  whose  condition  calls  aloud  for 
commiseration,  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  kind  and  charita- 
ble feelings  of  our  nature,  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  and 
treated  rather  as  a  culprit  who  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  the 
courtesies  or  regard  of  society  and  was  doomed  to  the  most 
loathsome  and  cruel  confinement,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
barbarous  and  inhuman  treatment.  But  we  feel  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  assurance  that,  although  this  cruel  and  degrading 
system  of  management  still  blackens  the  annals  of  some  of 
the  institutions  in  Europe,  it  has  been  reformed  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  that  so  far  as  we  are  informed  as  to  the  internal  police 
and  management  of  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States 
particularly,  they  are  conducted  on  the  most  humane  and  en- 
lightened principles. 

The  cruel  and  shocking  management  of  some  of  the  recepta- 
cles for  the  insane  in  North  Holland, is  most  strikingly  represent- 
ed in  a  publication  made  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Guislian, 
a  physician  at  Ghent,  who  was  called  particularly  to  examine 
and  report  the  condition  of  these  institutions;  in  which  he  re- 
marks, "it  is  painful  but  just  to  say  that  interested  motives  only 
guide  the  chiefs  of  these  establishments.  To  satisfy  their  wretch- 
ed avarice  they  deprive  the  poor  madman  of  his  necessaries,  they 
adulterate  his  food,  they  diminish  his  allowance,  his  garments 
are  perfect  rags,  and  between  his  winter  and  summer  clothing 
there  is  no  difference.  The  madman  is  laid  on  some  sprink- 
lings of  rotten  straw  beside  his  excrements;  and  to  this  you  must 
add  the  most  brutal  treatment,  in  which  chains,  stripes  and  blows 
are  marks  of  tenderness,  compared  with  the  chilling  damps  of 
their  abodes  audthe  revolting  indifference  of  their  attendants; 
and  you  have  not  a  perfect  picture  but  an  incomplete  sketch  of 
the  sufferings  of  men  in  these  dens  of  desolation."  Happily 
for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  for  the  reputation  of  our  own 
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country  in  particular  this  sketch  does  not  in  any  degree  apply 
to  our  institutions. 

A  proper  classification  of  the  inmates  of  the  Kentucky  Asylum 
is  duly  regarded.  There  may  be  said  to  be  three  divisions  or 
classes  of  each  sex.  The  first  classes  are  composed  of  idiots 
or  of  such  lunatics  as  have  become  partially  or  entirely  fatui- 
tous  or  idiotic,  and  who  pay  very  little  regard  at  all  to  their  own 
condition  in  any  respect  whatever.  In  this  institution,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  this  has  always  formed  a  numerous  class. 
The  second  is  composed  of  such  as  are  capable  of  attending  in 
some  measure  to  their  own  wants  and  necessities,  and  have  still 
some  sense  of  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct,  but  are  yet  re- 
quired to  be  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  narrow  limits.  The 
third  class  is  formed  of  those  who  are  so  far  convalescent  and 
restored  to  sanity  as  to  be  employed  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
house,  and  to  be  allowed  unreserved  intercourse  with  the  family  of 
the  keeper,  and  the  liberty  of  exercise  in  the  front  yard  and  garden. 

One  division  of  the  enclosed  yard,  with  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous day  room  opening  into  it  from  the  basement  story,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  first  class  of  males.  Another  division  of  the 
yards  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  second  class, 
who  have  also  allotted  them  two  large  and  well  finished  rooms; 
one  as  a  day  room,  the  other  as  an  eating  room.  The  third  di- 
vision of  the  yards  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  females,  who  are  also  supplied  with  a  spacious  and  comforta- 
ble day  room  and  eating  room.  An  inconvenience,  which  ought 
to  be  obviated  in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  this  character, 
is  here  presented  in  these  day  rooms  having  no  direct  and  con- 
venient opening  into  the  yards  appropriated  to  the  exercise  and 
accommodation  of  the  classes  confined  in  them.  The  two  first 
classes  of  both  sexes  have  two  meals  a  day  furnished  them, 
breakfast  and  dinner,  both  of  which  are  served  rather  later  than 
the  usual  time  of  those  meals  in  private  families.  Breakfast 
consists  chiefly  of  well  baked  corn  and  wheat  bread,  with  butter 
and  good  coffee  or  milk,  and  frequently  molasses.  Dinner  is 
constituted  of  meat  which  is  usually  boiled,  but  chiefly  of  soup, 
■with  good  vegetables  and  bread.     The  eating  rooms  are  provi- 
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ded  with  appropriate  tables  and  benches,  at  which  all  are  regu- 
larly  seated,  having  a  reasonable  allowance  set  before  them ; 
and  are  superintended  during  their  meals  by  the  keeper  and  mat- 
ron or  their  assistants*  It  is  rare  that  any  indecency  or  improprie- 
ty of  conduct  occurs  at  table.  On  the  contrary  quietness  and  de- 
corum usually  mark  the  deportment  of  all. 

The  appetites  of  the  insane  are  generally  on  the  extremes 
of  voracity  or  entire  aversion  to  food,  and  the  latter  extreme  is 
too  ofteo  the  result  of  excess  in  eating  when  proper  attention 
is  not  bestowed  in  guarding  against  it.  It  is  certainly  a  subject 
of  much  importance  properly  to  regulate  their  diet  both  in 
quantity  and  kind.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 
their  health  and  comfort  is  always  promoted  by  a  due  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  The  number  of  meals  and  the  kind 
und  preparation  of  food,  we  think,  are  well  regulated  in  this  in- 
stitution; but  we  very  much  apprehend  that  a  due  attention  to 
the  quantity  allowed  is  not  alwaj^s  sufficiently  regarded.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  active  employment  about  the  house  and 
grounds  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  allowed  a  liberal  if  not  un- 
restrained indulgence  in  diet,  but  those  who  are  entirely  inac- 
tive or  confined  to  their  rooms  require  to  be  carefully  noticed. 

It  has  alwaj^s  been  the  case  in  this  institution,  as  in  most  others, 
that  many  of  the  insane  are  capable  of  labouring.  A  proper 
regard  for  economy  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
require  the  services  of  all  such  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
but  a  consideration  of  still  higher  moment  is  the  decided  and 
important  benefit  that  results  to  the  insane  themselves  from 
regular  exercise  and  employment.  This  has  been  observed  in 
every  institution  of  this  kind  where  any  opportunity  of  expe- 
riment has  been  afforded  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  stress  cannot  belaid.  In  our  own  institution, 
although  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  high  importance, 
their  still  remains  much  to-be  done,  in  order  to  effect  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it.  There  are  a 
number  both  of  males  and  females  who  are  regularly  employed 
in  the  domestic  avocations  of  the  house  and  grounds.  Indeed 
the  largest  proportion  of  the   drudgery   and  labour,  required 
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about  the  institution,  is  performed  by  the  insane;  but  the  defi- 
ciency consists  in  not  having  sufficient  regular  and  appropriate 
employment  for  all  who  are  capable  of  manual  labour.  It  is 
manifestly  observable  that  the  general  corporeal  health  of  those 
who  are  thus  employed  is  generally  good — instances  of  mortality 
among  them  are  comparatively  few,  and  a  most  gratifying  and 
sensible  improvement  is  often  observable  in  the  condition  of 
their  minds.  Scarcely  a  case  has  occurred  within  my  recollec- 
tion where  the  individual  thus  employed  has  retrograded  in  his 
rational  powers. 

We  are  fully  aware  that,  in  regard  to  many  patients  who  have 
sufficient  bodily  strength  to  labour,  a  great  and  almost  insupera- 
ble difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  danger  of  placing  an  instru- 
ment of  husbandry  or  mechanism  in  their  hands;  for  there  are 
many  who,  although  generally  peaceful  and  governable,  are 
subject  to  sudden  paroxysms  of  excitement  and  rage,  in  which 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  that  they  should  have  any  in- 
strument in  their  hands,  with  which  injury  could  be  done  to* 
those  within  their  reach.  In  regard  to  such,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  us  practicable  to  devise  some  plan  of  employment  and 
labour,  or  at  least  of  regular  exercise,  free  from  this  objection.. 
The  limited  extent  of  land  owned  by  this  institution,  at  present,, 
presents  some  difficulty  to  the  employment  of  all  who  are  capa- 
ble and  might  be  safely  and  beneficially  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm.  But  this  inconvenience  might  be  obviated,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  laying  out  and  improving  handsomely,  as  a 
garden,  the  whole  of  the  ground  allotted  to  cultivation.  In 
this  condition  it  would  call  for  a  much  greater  amount  of  la- 
bour than  as  at  present  managed,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  present  interesting  and  attractive  objects,  and  pleasant 
walks  to  such  as  might  be  capable  of  their  enjoyment.  As  we 
have  before  suggested,  the  primary  object  in  mostcases  should  be 
to  afford  such  employment  as  will  call  for  the  due  exercise  of  the 
body,  with  a  view  directly  to  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  the  general  health.  It  is  known  to  be  a  matter  of  importance 
to  adapt  the  employment  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  capacity 
of  the  individual,  regarding  that  as  most  useful  in  its  influence 
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on  the  mind  which  demands  somewhat  of  regular  attention  and 
judgment  in  its  execution.  The  introduction  of  appropriate 
amusements  with  a  like  view  is  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  re- 
gard, and  has  been  to  a  limited  extent  brought  into  operation 
in  this  institution. 

In  the  dress  of  the  inmates,  decency  and  comfort  are  duly 
regarded.  In  summer  they  are  clad  in  domestic  cottons  and 
linen,  and  in  winter  the  external  dress  of  the  males,  is  coloured 
domestic  jeans  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  that  of  the  females  plaid 
and  plain  coloured  linsey  of  the  same  materials.  Both  sexes 
are  supplied  with  shoes  and  woollen  stockings  or  socks. 

They  are  with  few  exceptions  separately  lodged  in  neat  and 
well  finished  small  rooms^  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  free 
ventilation,  and  supplied  with  heat,  as  heretofore  suggested, 
through  flues  passing  from  the  basement  story  and  opening  into 
each  room.  Much  care  is  exercised  in  preserving  the  dormito- 
ries clean  a»d  neat,  in  the  free  admission  of  pure  air,  when  the 
season  allows  it,  and  adapting  the  bedding  to  the  season  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  individuals. 

The  commissioners  hold  regular  semi-monthly  meetings  at 
the  Asylum,  for  the  two  fold  purpose  of  transacting  all  business 
in  relation  to  its  civil  concerns,  and  of  giving  that  oversight  and 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  house  and  of  its  inmates  which 
their  duty  and  a  just  sense  of  humanity  call  for. 

Although  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
defining  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  that  they  were  au- 
thorized to  decide,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  on  all 
cases  presented  for  admission,  yet  such  is  not  the  fact,  but  it  is 
required  in  every  case  that  the  individual  shall  have  undergone 
examination,  by  a  jury  on  a  writ  of  enquiry  of  lunacy  or  idiocy, 
in  the  county  where  he  or  she  resides,  or  may  have  been  found. 
Had  the  Legislature  intended  by  that  act  to  confer  such  power 
on  the  commissioners,  they  could  not  satisfactorily  have  exer- 
cised it,  inasmuch  as  a  previous  law  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  requires  not  only  that  the  state  of  mind 
shall  be  inquired  of,  but  that  the  condition  of  the  individual  as 
to  property  shall  also  be  ascertained,  which,  in  most  cases,  could 
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only  be  satisfactorily  done  in  the  neighbourhood  or  county 
where  the  individual  resides.  The  managers  have  in  a  few 
instances  admitted  persons  of  unsound  mind,  as  boarders  on  the 
application  of  their  friends,  but  they  have  on  several  occasions 
experienced  inconvenience  and  trouble  from  this  course,  and 
have  established  it  as  a  rule  not  to  admit  any  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury.  A  want  of  information  on  this  subject,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  brought  patients  to  the  Asylum  from 
distant  parts  of  the  state,  has  not  unfrequently  subjected  them 
to  considerable  inconvenience  and  delay,  and  proved  a  source 
of  perplexity  and  trouble  to  the  managers. 

The  failure,  in  numerous  instances,  to  furnish  any  history 
whatever  of  the  cases  presented,  we  deem  worthy  of  notice 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  and  im- 
portance that  we  have  thought  it  justly  demanded  the  attention 
of  (he  Legislature.  A  proportion  of  more  than  nine  in  ten 
of  the  patients  admitted  are  paupers,  and  it  too  often  happens 
that  they  are  not  only  poor,  but  without  friends  or  relations  who 
take  sufficient  interest  in  their  fate  to  procure  such  information 
as  might  be  had  in  relation  their  cases.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  need  scarcely  be  urged.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Asylum,  duly  impressed  with  it,  at  an  early  period  after  the 
opening  of  the  institution,  caused  public  notice  to  be  given,  in 
which  they  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  might  con- 
duct patients  to  the  institution,  to  bring  with  them  in  writing, 
prepared  if  practicable  by  a  physician,  reports  of  the  cases  em- 
bracing in  a  particular  manner  the  following  points,  viz.  The 
age  and  habits  of  the  patient — the  length  of  time  the  disease 
had  existed,  with  its  supposed  causes,  and  whether  or  not  it  had 
been  hereditary  in  the  family — whether  the  patient  had  been 
under  medical  treatment,  and  if  so,  how  long,  of  what  description 
and  with  what  effect. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  interrogatories  em- 
brace the  most  essential  points.  We  would  however  suggest 
the  propriety  of  their  extension  to  the  following  enquiries,  viz. 
Whether  the  mental  disorder  was  preceded  by  any  known 
disease  of  the  body?   and  if  it  was,  the  character  of  such  dis- 
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ease?  Whether  the  patient  has  ever  had  convulsions  of  any 
kino?  Have  they  any  entirely  lucid  intervals?  Are  they  subject 
to  paroxysms  of  increased  mental  disorder?  if  so,  do  these  occur 
with  any  regularity?  are  they  preceded  by  any  thing  remarkable 
in  the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health,  or  do  any  particular 
symptoms  indicate  their  approach  ?  Is  there  any  particular  sub- 
ject on  which  the  patient's  mind  is  more  insane  than  another? 
Is  he  or  she  harmless  at  all  times?  If  not,  state  the  particular 
mischievous  or  vicious  propensities?  In  regard  to  the  habits  of 
the  patient,  those  relating  to  exercise,  diet,  sleep  and  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  are  most  essential.  In  addition  to  the  gener- 
al statement,  as  to  the  hereditary  character  of  the  disease,  it 
would  be  proper  to  state  the  result,  if  known,  of  the  case  or  ca- 
ses that  may  have  occurred  in  the  family.  It  would  be  interesting 
and  proper  also  to  be  informed  of  the  place  of  nativity  and 
the  occupation  of  the  individual.  Whether  he  or  she  has 
beenmarrretl,  and  whether  they  have  had  offspring;  and  provi- 
ded any  communication  from  the  Asylum  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient  should  become  necessary,  where,  and  to  whom  it  should 
be  directed. 

The  information  furnished  under  such  a  set  of  interrogatories 
would  be  highly  interesting  and  useful,  and  would  greatly  aid 
and  relieve  the  minds  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  institu- 
tion: for  whatever  the  experience  or  ability  of  a  physician  may 
be,  unless  he  is  furnished  with  the  previous  history  of  the  dis- 
ease he  is  about  to  treat,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  he  can  act 
altogether  free  from  hesitancy  and  embarrassment.  By  the  in- 
formation thus  furnished,  in  conjunction  with  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  case,  the  medical  attendants  would  be  prepared 
at  once  to  afford  a  fair  and  rational  judgment  as  to  the  proba- 
ble event  of  the  case;  to  determine  on  the  propriety,  or  not,  of 
a  course  of  medical  treatment,  and  if  medicine  should  be  indi- 
cated, what  particular  agents,  untried  or  partially  used,  would  be 
most  likely  to  effect  the  desired  object;  as  also  what  course  of 
discipline  or  of  moral  treatment  would  be  most  proper;  and 
lastly  to  furnish,  if  desirable  a  full,  fair  and  interesting  history 
of  the  case. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  attainment  of  such  infor- 
mation, we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Legislature 
should  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  lunatics,  by  making  it  thfe 
duty  of  the  clerk  or  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonweath  in 
every  case,  except  of  idiocy,  to  furnish  the  jury  with  the  proper 
interrogatives  in  writing. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  attention  bestowed  on  the  Asylum 
by  the  commissioners,  the  Legislature  have  not  failed,  upon 
the  annual  return  of  their  session  to  depute  a  joint  committee 
of  their  body,  to  repair  to  the  institution  and  thoroughly  inspect 
its  condition.  This  supervision  is  not  without  its  salutary  influ- 
ence and  is  nothing  more  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands. 

Oo  a  comparison  of  the  statistical  annals  of  this  institution 
with  those  of  others  in  the  United  States  and  of  some  in  Europe 
and  Great  Britain,  the  contrast  in  most  instances,  isuapparently 
much  against  us,  except  on  the  score  of  mortality  fwfhe  foreign 
asylums.  While  in  the  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  United  States,  as  we  have  recently  had  the  satisfaction  of 
observing,  from  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Beck  of 
New-York,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  varies  from  about  33  to 
51  in  every  100,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  1  in  6£  to  1  in 
244,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  which  we  previously 
exhibited,  that  the  number  of  recoveries  in  the  Kentucky  Asy- 
lum, excluding  idiots,  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  about  29  in 
100  and  the  deaths  about  1  in  41.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  a 
majority  of  the  foreign  institutions,  so  far  as  our  observation  has 
extended,  even  exceeds  ours,  but  the  recoveries,  in  at  least  an 
equal  majority,  are  more  numerous.  Our  statement  howeverpre- 
sents  at  once  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  our  apparently  unfa- 
vourable attitude  on  the  score  of  recoveries,  as  it  will  be  seen  that 
out  of  1 84  cases  of  insanity,  which  is  the  entire  number  admit- 
ted, excluding  idiots,  152  may  be  regarded  as  chronic  cases;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  these  were,  for  the  most  part  of  so  hopeless  and 
desperate  a  character  that  no  means  of  restoration  could  ration- 
ally be  expected  to  have  any  influence.  The  primary  object  of 
the  Legislature  in  the  establishment  of  the  asylum  being   to 
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provide  for  the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  the  insane^  paupers  of 
the  state,  it  might  reasonably  he  expected  that  in  its  commence- 
ment, at  least,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  presented  would 
be  of  the  most  hopeless  character.  The  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity were  entirely  without  information  in  relation  to  institu- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  the  vague  ideas  which  they  gathered  or 
entertained  in  regard  to  it,  were  of  the  most  repulsive  and  shock- 
ing cast.  They  had  heard  of  mad-houses  and  Bedlams  in  which 
the  miserable  victim  of  insanity  was  treated  more  as  a  ferocious 
wild  beast  than  as  an  unfortunate  human  being,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  chains,  to  the  dungeon,  to  starvation  and  stripes; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  on  the  first  blush  of  this  sub- 
ject it  should  have  presented  itself  to  their  minds  with  the  most 
revolting  aspect.  Such  indeed  was  the  fact,  and  hence  very 
few  were  brought  to  the  institution  except  those  of  the  very 
worst  class  of  patients.  Many,  we  have  no  doubt,  who  were 
entitled  to  gratuitous  maintenance  by  the  state,  and  had  shared 
its  bounty  under  the  former  system,  but  who  had  friends  in- 
terested for  their  welfare,  were  withheld  on  account  of  these 
false  impressions.  Even  up  to  the  present  period,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diffusion  of  more  correct  opinions  among  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  occur  are  chronic  and  hope- 
less before  they  are  presented,  and  nothing  more  is  anticipated 
than  the  safe  keeping  and  comfortable  maintenance  of  the 
individual. 

As  respects  the  degree  of  mortality  in  this  institution,  that  too 
is  lobe  accounted  for,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  by  a 
reference  to  the  wretched  character  and  condition  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  occurring.  A  more  particular  account  of 
these  would  have  presented  a  number  very  infirm  from  advan- 
ced life,  and  others  labouring  under  great  bodily  infirmity  and 
decrepitude  from  other  causes.  But  although  we  are  well  as- 
sured that  the  foregoing  considerations  are  sufficient  fairly  and 
rationally  to  account  for  an  unusual  degree  of  mortality  in  this 
institution,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  these  alone  are 
adequate.     A  disease,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  dysentery  but 
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mwth  more  frequently  of  severe  diarrhoea,  has  prevailed  in  the 
institution  to  an  unusual  extent  ever  since  our  attention  has 
been  given  to  it,  and  has  terminated  the  existence  of  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  have  died.  All  the  ordinary  remedies 
for  these  diseases  have  been  resorted  to,  but  with  failure  of  suc- 
cess in  a  very  unusual  degree.  The  disease  has  occurred  for  the 
most  part  in  the  worst  class  of  insane  patients,  such  as  were  fa- 
tuitousor  idiotic  in  the  extreme,  and  who  were  entirely  disin- 
clined to  exercise  or  locomotion  in  any  way.  Our  opinion 
has  been  that  it  was  induced  mainly  by  a  want  of  regular  and 
sufficient  exercise,  which,  with  this  class  of  patients,  is  not  easily 
obviated;  vicissitudes  of  temperature  have  been,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  most  directly  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  as  it  has 
prevailed  most  fatally  in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons,  particularly 
in  the  former,  when  such  changes  arc  most  frequent  and  con- 
siderable. 

Stone  coal,  as  fuel,  has  recently  been  brought  into  use  to  some 
extent  in  this  institution.  It  should  be  substituted  for  wood 
wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  from  several  considerations. 
The  first  is  its  greater  safety  in  avoiding  accidents  by  fire,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  magnitude  in  every  institution  of  this  character, 
but  especially  in  ours,  the  improvements  of  which,  are  so  exten- 
sive and  valuable,  and  in  which,  in  case  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind,  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  with- 
out the  reach  of  danger,  would  be  so  great  as  to  hazard  many 
lives.  Another  consideration  is,  the  greater  regularity  and 
duration  of  heat  communicated  from  coal;  which  is  likewise  of 
importance  in  establishments  of  this  kind,  especially  during  the 
night,  from  the  fact  which  we  have  noticed,  that  many  of  these 
wretched  beings  are  incapable  of  attending  to  their  own  com- 
fort, and  after  their  retirement  to  rest,  during  the  night,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  will  often  abandon  their  beds  and  bedding, 
and  stand  or  seat  themselves  on  the  floor,  without  a  blanket  for 
their  protection;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  does  notarise 
from  insensibility  to  cold,  as  has  been  imagined  by  some,  because 
we  have  observed  the  same  individuals  who  would  act  thus, 
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when  in  their  day  rooms,  in  cold  weather,  almost  invariably 
hovering  closely  about  the  stove  or  the  fire-place. 

In  this  institution  both  moral  and  medical  means  are  esteemed 
important  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  By  the  exercise  of 
uniform  kindness  and  attention  towards  all  who  are  committed 
to  its  care,  they  are  induced  to  feel,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  such  conduct,  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  sole  object  is  to  do  them  service,  and  to  contribute 
to  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Their  confidence  is  secured, 
if  possible,  by  every  appropriate  expression  of  sympathy  and 
commiseration.  They  are  never  imposed  on  by  false  represen- 
tations orassurances;  that  if  happily  their  cor  fidence  is  attained, 
it  may  be  steadfast.  When  required  to  submit  to  restraint  in 
liberty  or  diet,  or  to  the  use  of  medicine,  it  is  impressed  on  them 
that  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  some  disorder  of  their  health, 
on  which  account  they  have  been  placed  in  their  present  situa- 
tion, where  regular  and  proper  medical  attention  could  be  given 
them;  and  that  so  soon  as  they  are  restored  to  good  health  they 
will  be  directly  returned  to  their  family  and  friends;  that  the 
medical  attendants,  and  all  around  them,  feel  deeply  interested 
for  their  recovery  and  desirous  to  render  them  every  service  in 
their  power,  and  that  they  will  be  indulged  in  everything  that 
the  state  of  their  health  will  justify.  When  farther  restraint,  co- 
ercion or  discipline  is  demanded,  it  is  resorted  to  without  the 
manifestation  of  passion  or  ill  temper.  Their  most  violent  acts 
are  met  with  moderation,  firmness  and  composure,  that  they  may 
be  induced  to  feel  that  the  power  exerted  over  them,  is  not  the 
offspring  of  cruelty  or  tyranny,  but  from  necessity,  and  out  of  re- 
gard to  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  of  those  around  them.  No 
harsh  language  or  indecent  expression  isindulgedtowards  them, 
on  any  occasion,  and  they  are  taught  too,  by  reasonable  checks 
and  discipline,  where  it  becomes  necessary,  that  such  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  them.  In  short,  we  may  justly  say  that  the  mor- 
al treatment  pursued  is  in  all  respects  closely  allied  to  that  of 
well  regulated  parental  government,  except  that  the  rod  is  spar- 
ed, and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  cold  bath  is  used,  either  to  the  whole 
body  or  partially,  by  the  affusion  on  the  face  and  head,  together 
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with  some  temporary  privation  of  liberty. — In  violent  paroxysms 
of  madness,  leather  shackles  to  the  arms  and  feet,  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  patient  on  his  bed,  or  in  the  tranquilizer*  are 
found  necessary.  The  strait  jacket  has  also  been  required  in 
some  rare  instances;  but  in  the  lapse  of  several  years  there  has 
occurred  but  a  single  instance,  within  our  recollection,  in  which 
a  chain  has  been  used,  and  that  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
had  acquired  such  extraordinary  power  and  dexterity  in  effect- 
ing his  escape  from  the  Asylum,  that  none  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  restraint  were  found  adequate  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a 
rule  in  all  cases  that  the  restraint  imposed  shall  be  limited  to  the 
most  moderate  degree  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  justi- 

We  should  have  been  more  than  gratified  in  being  enabled  to 
present  the  profession  with  some  interesting  and  useful  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  this  deplorable  malady.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  nothing  has  presented  itself  in 
our  estimation  deserving  to  be  thus  noticed;  We  will  only  ob- 
serve that  our  pathological  views  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  lead  us 
to  look  attentively  in  all  cases  into  the  condition  of  the  corporeal 
system  for  the  morbid  point  from  which  the  mischief  has  sprung, 
and  to  which  remedial  or  restorative  agents  ought  to  be  directed. 
We  believe  that  if  the  physical  structure  and  functions  are  per- 
fect aud  healthy  in  their  operations,  the  mental  developements 
will  be  correspondingly  clear  and  harmonious.  It  will  conse- 
quently result  that  the  medical  treatment  pursued  is  confined  to 
no  single  class  of  remedies,  but  that  it  is  varied  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  particular  morbid  symptoms  of  each  individual  case,  and 
accordingly  as  these  are  acute  and  violent,  or  mild  and  chronic, 
so  are  the  remedies  active  and  energetic,  or  only  moderate  and 
alterative.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general  terms,  that  purga- 
tives, variously  combined,  and  tart,  emetic,  chiefly  in  broken 
doses,  have  constituted  the  remedies  most  extensively  used. 
Blood-letting,  both  local  and  general,  and  counter-irritation  in 
various  forms  are  also  practised.    As  regards  the  last  mentioned 
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class  of  remedies,  we  may  notice  that  the  ungt.  tart,  antiro; 
has  been  repeatedly,  extensively  and  perseveringly  used,  without 
any  perceptible  advantage. 

Post  mortem  examinations  are  generally  made.  They  have 
been  directed  more  particularly  to  the  brain,  and  such  oth- 
er organs  as  had  presented  symptoms  of  disease.  In  regard  to 
such  as  have  fallen  under  our  notice  we  will  only  remark  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  brain  itself,  or  its  immediate  appendages 
have  been  found  in  a  state  of  disease. 

The  domestic  concerns  of  the  institution  generally  are  neatly 
and  well  managed.  Much  labour  and  attention  are  bestowed  in 
preserving  the  house  and  grounds  clean,  and  in  comfortable  order. 
The  keeper  and  matron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King,  have  received 
much  just  applause  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have 
executed  this  part  of  their  duties,  as  weM  as  for  their  kindness 
and  indefatigable  attention  to  the  unfortunate  persons  committed 
to  their  charge. 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  institution,  James  0.  Cross, 
M.  D.  was  appointed  resident  or  house  physician.  Andrew 
Stainton,  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Stainton,  matron.  The  medi- 
cal faculty  of  Transylvania  University,  in  a  spirit  of  humanity 
and  liberality  which  reflects  much  honor  on  them,  tendered 
their  services  gratuitously  as  consulting  physicians.  Dr.  Cross 
held  his  appointment  but  for  a  short  time  and  resigned,  when 
Wra.  L.  Thompson  M.  D.  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy. 
He  also  resigned  after  a  residence  of  a  few  months.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  a  change  also 
took  place  in  the  offices  of  superintendant  and  matron.  Mr. 
Andrew  M'Calla,  an  old  and  much  respected  citizen  of  this  place, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Asylum,  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  superintendent,  fulfilling  the  duties  al- 
so of  apothecary  and  clerk.  At  the  same  period  Mr.  John 
King  was  employed  as  an  assistant,  and  Mrs.  King,  matron.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1826,  the  commissioners  did  me 
the  honour  to  confer  on  me  the  appointment  of  attending  physi- 
cian, making  it  my  duty  to  visit  the  institution  everyday.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  1829,  the  office  of  superintendant,  apothecary  5 
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and  clerk  were  vacated,  and  shortly  after  J.  C.  Jordan,  M.  D. 
was  appointed  resident  or  house  physician,  fulfilling  the  duties 
also  of  apothecary  and  clerk.  On  the  1st  of  October  last,  my 
services  to  the  institution  were  discontinued,  under  a  resolution 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  expressing,  that,  having  found  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  resident  physician,  the  services  of  a  daily 
attending  physician  were  not  deemed  requisite.  The  board 
were  pleased  in  the  same  resolution  to  tender  an  expression  of 
their  approbation  of  my  services  by  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  Med- 
ical faculty  have  continued  the  regularly  consulting  physicians 
and  have  on  all  occasions,  when  called  on,  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully rendered  their  services.  They  are  authorized  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  issue  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  Asylum,  to  the  members  of  the  medical  class  without 
charge.  The  commissioners  at  this  time  are,  John  W.  Hunt, 
Chairman,  Richard  Higgins,  John  Brand,  Richard  Ashton  and 
John  H.  Morton. 

Although  this  institution  was  established  by  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  view  particularly  of  providing  for  the  proper 
care  and  maintenance  of  its  insane  paupers,  the  commission- 
ers have  felt  authorized,  so  long  as  there  were  surplus  means  of 
accommodation,  to  extend  its  benefits  to  others,  on  the  payment 
of  a  very  moderate  compensation,  about  three  dollars  per  week, 
for  boarding,  washing  and  lodging,  and  without  charge  for  med- 
icines or  medical  services.  Under  this  prudent  and  humane  ex- 
ercise of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  not  only 
citizens  of  our  own  state,  but  in  several  instances  those  of  other 
states  have  been  allowed  to  share  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Asylum  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  with  the  lights  of  ex- 
perience afforded  by  other  institutions,  together  with  the  muni- 
ficent and  humane  spirit  of  our  legislature,  and  the  extraordina- 
ry attention  of  the  managers,  we  flatter  ourselves  thatithas  rap- 
idly advanced  to  an  equality  with  the  best  regulated  institutions 
of  this  kind.  Time  and  means  are  yet  wanting  to  enable  the 
commissioners  to  devise  and  execute  all  that  can  be  effected  to- 
wards the  most  useful  and  elegant  improvement  of  the  grounds. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  may  be  done  in  these  respects 
by  the  properly  directed  labour  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  but 
an  important  preparatory  step  is  a  suitable  enclosure. 


Art.  IV.     An  Essay  on  the  Absorbent  System  and  its  Functions, 
By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D. 

preface. 

J-  O  periodical  essays  we  know  it  is  not  customary,  and  per- 
haps hardly  excuseable,  to  prefix  formal  prefatory  remarks,  yet, 
we  hope  the  necessity  of  this  will  appear  so  obvious,  as  to  ren- 
der apology  superfluous. 

The  difference  between  the  obvious  properties  of  the  vessels 
of  the  absorbent  system,  and  those  of  the  capillary  arteries,  has 
been,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Authors  have  intro- 
duced much  confusion  into  their  writings  by  not  recognising 
this  distinction.  By  assigning  to  them  properties  almost  identi- 
cal, they  have  confounded  the  capillary  arteries,  exhalents,  se- 
cernents,  and  absorbents.  It  has  been  shewn  that  what  have 
been  denominated  exhalents  and  absorbents  are  the  same  in  their 
properties,  and  their  functions ;  but  the  properties  of  these  ves- 
sels have  been  shewn  to  be  very  unlike  those  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries. The  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  rendered  our  ideas  of 
exhalation  and  absorption  vague,  inconclusive  and  confused,  and 
has  contributed  much  to  revive  the  exploded  Boerhaavean  doc- 
trine of  venous  absorption. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  arteries  terminate,  according  to  Haller  and  all  the  authori- 
ties of  note  since  his  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  forcibly 
with  the  remarkable  want  of  precision  prevalent  on  this  subject. 
Thus,  we  are  told  bv  Haller  and  his  successors,  and  it  appears 
this  information  is  derived  from  injections,  observations  with  the 
microscope,  and  the  obscure  and  uncertain  lights  of  analogy,  that 
when  an  artery  is  pursued  to  its  last  divisions,  it  terminates  di- 
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rcctly  without  any  interposing  tissue,  either  in  p  vein,  an  excre- 
tory duct,  an  exhalent,  a  lymphatic,  or  very  minute  arte- 
ries that  contain  a  colourless  fluid.  From  similar  data,  the 
veins  are  supposed  to  originate  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ar- 
teries terminate.  If  we  could  by  any  exertion  of  the  imagina- 
tion fancy  this  statement  true,  we  could  not  avoid  the  irresisti- 
ble inference  that  the  capillary  systems  of  Bichat  are  a  hetero- 
geneous compound  of  exhalents,  excretories,  absorbents,  capil- 
lary arteries  and  veins,  more  unintelligible  than  the  witches 
cauldron  in  Macbeth. 

A  positive  inconsistency  is  implied  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  are  identical  with,  and  also  give  rise  to 
the  exhalents,  excretories  and  absorbents.  If  the  former  give 
rise,  as  they  really  do  to  the  latter,  it  is  preposterous  to  say,  that 
they  should  be  classed  together.  Indeed,  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  blood-vessels,  and  the  functions  of  the  exhalents  and 
absorbents,  have  been  so  completely  locked  up  in  inscrutable 
mystery  by  the  extremely  crude,  vague,  mechanical  and  errone- 
ous ideas  to  be  found  in  books  generally  on  the  subject  of  the  tis- 
sues by  which  they  are  performed,  that  the  utmost  that  has  been 
said  of  them  in  a  systematic  manner,  is,  that  they  are  functions 
of  the  living  economy,  without  being  able  to  recognise  any  por- 
tion of  fixed  and  unfluctuating  science. 

This  we  flatter  ourselves  cannot  be  urged  with  propriety  a- 
gainst  the  view  presented  in  the  ensuing  pages; — it  cannot  be 
charged  with  that  entire  destitution  of  precise  classical  arrarge- 
ment,  and  clearness  of  thought  so  remarkable  in  those  already 
before  the  profession.  It  may  be  false,  and  must,  in  common 
with  all  human  productions,  be  necessarily  defective — but  there 
is  no  mystery  about  it — it  cannot  fail  to  be  understood.  Al- 
though, from  the  imperfect  state  of  anatomical  science,  some 
points  may  not  be  supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to  enforce 
general  conviction,  we  are  persuaded  from  what  has  already  been 
discovered,  that  when  the  anatomist  shall  have  succeeded  in. 
unfolding  the  intimate  nature  of  the  more  delicate,  concealed 
and  recondite  tissues  of  the  body,  their  truth  will  be  established 
by  proof  positively  irrefragable.     Should  we,  however,  indulge 
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a  belief  unwarranted  by  the  disclosures  of  the  future  anatomist, 
we  still  must  labour  under  the  conviction,  that  the  track  here 
pointed  out  will  lead  to  the  most  important  developements, 
and  perhaps  direct  the  unsteady  footsteps  of  the  enquirer 
through  the  bewildering  mazes  of  anatomical  research.  For, 
although  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  grosser  organs 
of  the  body  may  be  pretty  thoroughly  understood,  it  must 
be  confessed  by  the  candid  and  impartial  cultivator  of  medical 
science,  that  both  physiology  and  pathology  are  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy; that  much  obscurity  still  hovers  over  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  life;  that  numerous  abnormal  changes  are  perfectly  un- 
intelligible ;  that  with  our  present  stock  of  knowledge  they  are 
entirely  inexplicable,  and  that  if  they  are  ever  understood,  it 
must  be  through  the  agency  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  finer  textures  of  the  body. 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  let  me  not  disin- 
genuously disguise  the  fact,  that  in  the  composition  of  the  ensu- 
ing essay,  I  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  M.  Alard.  But 
while  I  freely  make  this  disclosure,  I  obstinately  and  decidedly 
refuse  to  admit,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  considerable  like- 
ness between  his  opinions  and  those  advanced  by  myself,  that 
they  were  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  his  work.  My  opinions 
have  been  familiar  to  my  professional  acquaintances  for  years: — 
so  early  as  1823  they  were  avowed  in  the  Lexington  Medical 
Society.  In  the  years  1824 — 25 — 26 — 27,  1  read  several  es- 
says before  the  Society,  on  generation,  fever,  nervous  action  &c. 
in  all  of  which  the  opinions  contended  for  in  the  essay  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  were  distinctly  avowed.  L  the  debates  du- 
ring those  years  in  which  1  freely  participated,  the  same  opin- 
ions were  my  constant  theme,  so  much  so,  that  the  absorbent 
system  was  proverbially  called  my  hobby.  In  the  year  i  825, 1 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Lexington,  in  which  my  opin- 
ions were  in  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  manner  developed. 
The  first  intimation  I  received  that  I  held  opinions  entertained 
by  M.  Alard,  was  from  a  French  periodical: — I  immediately 
wrote  to  Mr.  William  A.  Leavy,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  work,  which  he  purchased  of  Messrs.  Carey  and 
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Lea,  and  it  reached  me  for  the  first  time  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1826.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1824,  that  I  commenced 
studying  the  French  Language,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
forme  to  have  derived  from  M.  Alard,  what  I  urged  upon  the 
subject  previous  to  that  period.  If,  however,  the  principles  con- 
tended for  shall  be  found  true;— if  I  shall  be  considered  as  mere- 
ly the  organ  of  M.  Alard,  in  communicating  to  my  countrymen 
more  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  the  subjects  of  which  I 
have  treated ; — if  the  interests  of  medical  science  shall  be  sub- 
served, my  ambition  will  be  satisfied  and  the  public  will  find  me 
as  much  disposed  to  do  M.  Alard  ample  justice,  as  his  warmest 
friend  in  the  professional  community.  His  work  has  afforded  me 
numerous  facilities,  and  I  feel  proud  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
avow  it.  December  6th,  1829. 

Having  in  the  38th  No.  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder, 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  taught  by 
the  illustrious  Harvey,  and  solicitous  for  its  establishment,  we 
have  determined  to  embody  all  the  knowledge  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  either  as  the  result  of  bibliothecal  research,  per- 
sonal observation  or  reflection,  into  a  condensed  form,  which,  as 
we  conceive,  will  serve  as  a  very  natural  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  absorbent  system  and  its  functions. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  consider  the 
unalienable  and  indisputable  property  of  Harvey,  notwithstand- 
ing the  too  zealous  friends  ofCisalpin,  and  those  of  Servetus  (an 
obscure  Spaniard)  have  attempted  to  rob  him  of  that  immortal 
glory,  which  has  made  his  name  familiar  with  posterity,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  imperishable  renown. 

The  triglochine,  mitral,  sigmoid  valves,  and  those  also,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  veins,  are  so  arranged,  says  Harvey,  as  at 
once  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  the  blood  passes  from  the  veins  into 
the  auricles; from  thence  into  the  ventricles  and  then  into  the  ar- 
teries. They  also  prevent,  he  contends,  the  retrograde  motion 
of  the  blood.  In  common  with  Cisalpin,  he  observed,  that  the 
veins  swell  below  a  ligature,  while  a  reverse  state  obtains  with 
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regard  to  the  arteries.     The  continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
is  an  anatomical  fact  of  which  he  was  not  ignorant. 

The  division  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey,  we  consider  much 
superior  to  that  more  prevalent  and  popular  one  of  Bichat,  in 
precision,  correctness  and  comprehensiveness.  It  is  divided  by 
the  former,  into  great  and  small,  or  general  and  pulmonary  circu- 
lations;  by  the  latter,  into  arterial  or  red  blood,  and  venous  or 
black  blood,  and  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  being  general, 
when  it  should  be  particular, — loose  and  unscientific  when  it 
should  be  logically  precise.  Thus,  the  pulmonary  artery  in- 
stead of  circulating  red  blood,  circulates  that  which  is  venous, 
and  the  pulmonary  veins  arterial,  instead  of  black  blood.  His 
idea  of  the  arterial  circulation  presenting  a  perfect  circle  is  gra- 
tuitous and  unfounded,  for  it  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  part  of  that  figure.  To  the  venous  circulation  the 
same  remark  is  applicable. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  and  arguments  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nal alluded  to,  the  following  considerations  will  contribute  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  how  far  the  vis  a  tergo  of  thejieartextends, 
and  we  humbly  hope,  will  serve  in  a  great  measure  to  rescue 
from  neglect,  that  doctrine  which  has  been  with  unphilosophic 
precipitancy,  consigned  to  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

The  vital  physiologist  has  had  the  accumulated  experience 
of  too  long  a  series  of  ages,  to  be  led  away  by  the  fanciful  visions 
of  that  host  of  calculating  philosophers,  that  would  determine 
with  mathematical  precision,the  distance  the  power  of  the  heart 
is  capable  of  propelling  the  blood.  In  vain  may  Hales,  Keil  and 
Borelli,  calculate; — their  exact  computations  may  amuse  the 
credulity  of  the  partisans  of  geometry,  but  can  never  satisfy  the 
inquirer  into  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions.  The  aclion  of  the 
heart,  presents  a  phenomenon  destitute  of  a  parallel  in  all  the  op- 
erations of  inanimate  nature;  it  is  perfectly  sui  generis  in  its  char- 
acter, and  surpasses  in  beauty  and  excellence  of  adaptation,  all 
the  sublimest  productions  of  human  genius.  The  heart,  bears 
in  its  structure  the  indelible  impress  of  a  hand,  omnipotent  in 
the  wide  and  illimitable  sphere  ofits  operations.  Vain  and  vex- 
atious then,  must  be  the  poetical  soarings  of  that  imagination* 
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that  would  chain  down  to  the  rules  of  technical  precision  in 
sciences,  more  exact  than  that  of  life,  the  mysterious  workings  of 
an  organ,  which  exhibits  in  its  structure  and  action,  the  manifest 
and  inscrutable  agency  of  super-human  power.  In  some  other 
manner  then,  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
the  subject,  must  we  contemplate  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
if  we  would  reach  the  summit  of  physiological  excellence,  on 
which  truth  has  raised  her  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  tem- 
ple. Chemistry  with  her  multifarious  train  of  affinities,  of  com- 
positions and  decompositions,  and  mechanics  with  her  numerous 
retinue  of  exact  computations,  must  be  exiled  from  the  study  of 
man's  living  economy,  and  that  extended  chart,  in  which  all  his 
normal  and  abnormal  operations  are  minutely  and  accurately 
depicted,  must  be  studied  with  the  deep  and  wily  penetration  of 
a  trained  philosopher.  JNature  must  be  viewed  in  her  own  works, 
and  not  in  the  productions  of  human  hands; — conclusions  must 
be  deduced  from  facts  and  phenomena,  as  they  actually  exist, 
and  not  from  the  vague,  seductive  and  inconclusive  analogies  of 
particular  sciences,  which  have  no  natural  alliance  with  the 
science  of  life. 

Without  attempting  to  calculate  the  precise  power  of  the 
heart,  if  it -can  be  established  that  its  left  side  exercises  a  mam% 
fest  and  efficient  influence  in  the  veins,  independently  of  any  a- 
gency  derived  from  the  right  ventricle,  every  theory,  but  that  of 
Harvey,  must  be  expunged  from  every  code  of  sound  physiology. 
In  accomplishing  this,  facts  incontestable  in  their  nature  shall  be 
our  only  guide,  and  in  this  spirit;  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  the  evidence  which  may  be  considered  supplemental  to 
that  contained  in  the  essay  alluded  to. 

It  is  stated  by  the  celebrated  John  Bell,  while  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  irritating  a  frog's  foot,  that  we  may  "see  the  influence 
of  the  heart's  action  upon  the  blood  in  these  minute  veins,  for  at 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart  the  red  globules  are  sert  forward, 
being  stationary,  or  recoiling  during  the  diastole."  It  is  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Armstrong,  "That  the  for- 
cing power  of  the  heart  extends  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous 
system  appears   to  me  quite  obvious;  for  whenever  the  heart's 
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action  is  increased,  then  the  current  of  blood  from  a  punctured 
vein  is  increased, and  when  the  action  has  been  very  excessive,  I 
have  known  the  blood  come  out  in  jets."  We  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Fodere  that  he  has  frequently  seen  delirium  announce  the 
fatal  termination  in  acute  peripneumony ;  the  facebeing  bloated, 
the  cheeks  of  a  violet  colour,  and  the  jugular  veins  pulsating. 
In  varicose  states  of  the  veins,  when  perhaps,  the  communica- 
tions between  the  arteries  and  veins  are  more  free  than  usual,, 
the  veins,  it  is  asserted  upon  high  authority,  pulsate  synchronous- 
ly with  the  systole  of  the  heart. 

In  the  Archives  Generates  for  1823,  Dr.  Bouillard  records  the 
case  of  a  woman  aged  68,  who  laboured  under  strong  pulsation 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  pulsation  also  of  the  jugular  veins. 
She  died,  and  when  a  nccroscopic  examination  was  made,  the 
left  ventricle  was  found  dilated,  and  its  parietes  in  a  hypert.ro- 
phoid  condition,  being  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  Jour- 
nal Complement,  we  find  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  attacked 
by  hemiplegia,  related  by  Dr.  Breyer.  The  disease  continued 
several  days,  when  an  universal  pulsation  in  the  veins  was  re- 
marked. The  venous  pulsations  were,  perfectly  synchronous 
with  those  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  whole  surface  appear- 
ed to  rise  and  fall  in  correspondence  with  these  pulsations,  which 
were  visible  in  the  eyes  and  tongue.  This  phenomenon  contin- 
ued five  days,  and  then  disappeared.  On  the  same  evening  the 
patient  became  comatose ;  on  the  6th  day  from  this  time  the  ven- 
ous pulsation  again  returned,  but  the  patient  still  continued  insen- 
sible. The  pulsation  subsided  on  the  second  day  from  the  latter 
period,  and  in  two  days  more  he  died.  Dissection  threw  no 
light  upon  the  cause  of  the  venous  pulsation.  In  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports  &c.  for  1 827,  Doctor  Davis  gives  us  the  histo- 
ry of  a  case  that  occurred  to  him.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  fe- 
male aet.  six.  Four  months  previous  to  the  time  when  the  case 
came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Davis,  she  had  been  afflicted  with 
pertussis,  and  at  the  time  he  was  called  to  her,  she  laboured  un- 
der acute  hydrocephalus.  What  surprised  him  much,  he  re- 
marks, Was  a  pulsation  in  the  veins,  distinct  and  well  marked, 
synchronous  with  that  of  the  arteries*     In  the  veins  of  the  ex- 
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tremities,  the  pulsation  was  perceptible  to  the  eye,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  yards.  The  veins  were  rather  larger  than  is  cus- 
tomary at  her  age,  and  pressure  upon  any  of  them  stopped  the 
pulsation  between  the  part  compressed  and  the  heart,  so  that 
it  obviously  could  not  be  caused  by  regurgitation  from  the  au- 
ricle. The  pulsation  in  the  part  of  the  vein  towards  the  extrem- 
ity, was  rendered  much  stronger,  and  more  distinct,  provided 
the  return  to  the  auricle  was  not  completely  obstructed,  but  if 
the  compression  was  so  strong  as  entirely  to  obliterate  the  ca- 
libre of  the  vein,  that  part  of  it  which  became  tense  and  distend- 
ed with  blood,  so  far  as  the  next  valve,  after  a  few  seconds,  lost 
the  pulsation  altogether.  Together  with  some  traces  of  patho- 
logical action  found  on  dissection  in  Other  parts,  the  heart  was 
hypertrophoid,  and  firmer  than  natural.  The  arteries  were  in- 
jected, but  no  preternatural  communication  between  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  was  discovered,  consequently,  we  are  obliged  to 
derive  the  venous  pulsation  directly  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  In  the  month  of  October  1821,  a  child  of  this  city, 
(Philadelphia)  says  Dr.  Rush,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  was 
attacked  with  bilious  fever.  He  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  but 
eventually  his  disease  left  him  in  a  very  debilitated  state.  He 
was  remarkably  emaciated— so  much  so,  that  curiosity  one  day 
induced  him  to  examine  his  skeleton-like  arms,  when  upon  a 
closer  view,  he  saw  the  superficial  veins  upon  the  back  of  his 
hands  distinctly  pulsate,  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  It  was  less  evident  as  the  child  advanced  in  con- 
valescence, and  when  he  recovered  his  strength  and  flesh,  the 
pulsation  of  the  veins  entirely  ceased. 

1  should  have  remarked  above,  that  Haller  informs  us,  that 
venous  pulsation  is  frequently  felt  in  the  jugulars,  in  the  abdo- 
minal veins  and  even  in  the  external  iliacs,  but  he  absurdly  attri- 
butes it  to  regurgitation.  To  see  the  blood  flowing  per  saltum 
from  a  vein  is  not  uncommon,  and  has  doubtless  been  observed, 
by  every  practitioner,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  venous  pulsation  very 
manifest. 

"It  will  hardly  be  argued,"  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  while 
commenting  upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Brayer,  "that  in  this  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  heart's  action  ceased  when  the  blood  arrived  at  the 
capillary  vessels.  The  fact  above  narrated  withoutany  thing  in 
view,  is  a  strong  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the  heart  being  the 
great  moving  power  of  the  circulation  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cle from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle."  Speaking 
of  the  case  of  Dr.  Davis,  he  says,  "it  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  force  of  the  heart  may  and  does  act  all  round  the  course 
of  the  circulation.  If  the  heart  be  capable  of  producing  a  pulse 
in  the  veins,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  how  can  we 
doubt  that  it  acts  in  propelling  the  blood  more  or  less  in  the 
veins,  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  most  rash  and  zealous  espous- 
er  of  Bichat's  capillary  systems,  cannot  after  a  sober  and  delib- 
erate examination  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  above  cases, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  heart's  action  is  limited  to  the 
commencement  of  the  capillaries.  In  fact,  proofs  so  unequivo- 
cal and  striking  in  their  character,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
marshalled  in  defence  or  support  of  any  proposition,  contained  in 
the  codes  of  physiology,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  No 
other  explanation  we  conceive  can  be  given  of  the  above  phe- 
nomenon than  that  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  Harvey,  and  eve- 
ry hypothesis,  that  fails  to  account  satisfactorily  for  venous  pulsa- 
tion, must  be  essentially  erroneous.  But  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  venous  pulsation  can  never  lead  us  into  error;— no  doubt  hov- 
ers around  the  subject; — no  cloud  throws  its  shadowy  and  unsub- 
stantial form  between  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  and 
the  person  of  the  observer; — :no  metaphysical  sublimation  or  a- 
wakening  of  intellectual  sensibilities  is  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
able the  physiologist  to  have  a  clear,  distinct  and  convinc- 
ing view  of  the  singular  operation  going  forward.  When 
we  feel  the  radial  artery  pulsate  under  the  finger  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  action  of  the  heart,  all  are  willing  to  admit  that 
it  is  legitimate  to  infer,  that  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  former; 
— if  then,  we  should  place  the  finger  upon  the  external  jugular, 
the  vena  saphena  or  any  other  large  superficial  vein,  and  observe 
the  same  phenomenon,  and  the  same  harmony  of  action,  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  vein,  who  will  say  that  it  is  a  non  sequi- 
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tur,  when  we  infer  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  former  which  pro- 
duces pulsation  in  the  latter. 

Convinced  that  the  evidence  above  adduced,  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  the  heart  is  the  exclusive  motive  power  of  the 
blood,  is  entirely  unanswerable,  we  proceed  to  invalidate,  if 
possible,  the  most  conspicuous  objections  thafhave  been  urged 
against  it. 

The  opinion  of  Harvey,  has  been  arraigned  on  account  of  its 
apparent  incompatibility  with  the  emptiness  so  characteristic  of 
the  arteries  in  the  dead  subject.  This  inconsistency,  however, 
is  only  apparent,  for  the  strength  of  the  heart,  diminishing  in  a 
ratio  corresponding  precisely  with  the  direct  approximation  of 
dissolution,  the  quantity  of  blood  driven  into  the  systemic  arte- 
ries, must  necessarily  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
reduction  of  quantity  sent  into  the  arteries,  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
veins.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  therefore,  there  will  be 
an  emptiness  of  the  arteries  and  a  fullness  of  the  veins. 

An  objection  is  urged  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  founded  upon  the 
emptiness  of  the  crural  artery  and  the  plenitude  of  the  crural 
vein,  as  exhibited  in  the  experiments,  recorded  by  me,  in  the 
38th  number  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder.  In  his  very 
ingenious  Essay  on  Venous  Absorption,  he  thinks  that  the  ex- 
periments performed  by  Magendie,  and  myself,  prove  the  re- 
verse of  what  was  intended.  He  says,  in  allusion  to  these  ex- 
periments, "But  this,  with  the  other  experiments  of  Magendie 
and  Cross,  afford  positive  evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
vis  a  tergo,  and  establish,  I  think,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  venous  blood  depends  on  atmospheric  pressure.  For 
if  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood  was  produced  by  the  vis  a  ter- 
go of  the  heart,  the  blood  could  not  be  forced  up  into  the  veins  so  as  to 
make  a  plenum  there  after  the  arteries  were  firmly  tied"  No  other 
result,  contemplating  the  experiments  a  priori,  in  reference  to 
the  sole  agency  of  the  heart,  could  have  been  rationally  antici- 
pated. Could  it  be  expected,  that  the  blood  moving  under  the 
energetic  influence  of  the  heart,  could  have  lost  its  impulse  in  a 
moment,  and  have  become  suddenly  motionless  ?    Would  not  this 
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impulse  of  itself,  after  all  communication  with  the  heart  was  cut 
off,  be  sufficient  to  expel  the  blood  from  the  artery?  And  if  so, 
— what  could  be  expected  but  a  plenum  in  the  vein?  More- 
over, if  the  motion  imparted  to  the  blood  in  the  artery,  at  the 
time  it  was  tied,  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  the  vein,  do 
we  not  know,  that  it  was  at  least  sufficient,  to  remove  it  some 
distance  from  the  ligature,  that  when  the  artery  ceased  to  be  a 
plenum  its  contractility  of  tissue,  which  is  in  all  circumstances 
acting,  would  now  act,  with  increased  energy,  and  by  an  exer- 
tion almost  passive,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  force  it  into  the 
vein.  This  corresponds  precisely  with  the  experiment :  for  sup- 
posing that  the  motion,  imparted  to  the  blood,  before  the  ligature 
was  applied,  emptied  the  artery  and  filled  the  vein,  we  could 
not  expect,  that  it  would  cease  to  issue  from  the  latter  immedi- 
atelv  and  suddenly;  and  this  is  what  actually  takes  place,  for 
Magendie  says  "le  jet  de  sang  veineux  ne  s'arretera  pas  pour  cela, 
il  continuera  quelques  instans;  mais  il  ira  en  diminuant,  et  1'ecou- 
lement  finira  par  s'arreter,  quoique  la  veine  soit  pleine  dans  toute 
sa  longueur." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  before  leaving  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  that  if  according  to  his  hypothesis  the  venous  circulation 
depends  upon  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  was  this  agent  and 
not  the  heart  which  in  the  experiments  above  alluded  to  made 
the  crural  vein  a  plenum,  it  should  have  completely  emptied  it 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  remain  full. 

A  want  of  correspondence  between  the  throbbing  or  pulsatile 
sensation  sometimes  experienced  in  a  part  labouring  under  in- 
flammation, and  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  has  been  considered 
as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  doctrine  espoused  by  us.  This 
objection,  however,  is  deduced  from  data,  that  have  no  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  in  the  language  of  logicians  is  a  non  sequitur. 
Those  who  have  urged  it,  attribute  inflammatory  pulsation 
to  contraction  of  the  arteries.  But  this  is  not  true:  for  while 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  the  arteries  are  contractile,  this 
attribute  belongs  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  highest 
authorities,  to  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  most  enlightened  pathologists,  that  inflammation 
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is  seated  in  the  capillary  arteries,  and  that  if  the  propulsive  pow- 
er of  the  heart,  circulates  the  blood  without  any  assistance  from 
the  vessels  themselves,  the   pulsatile  pain  felt    in  a    phlegmon 
should  be  synchronous  with  the  systolic  action  of  the  heart.     If 
the    location   of  inflammation    were  correct,    this    inference 
would  be   fair,  but  as  we  have   ventured  to    deviate  from  the 
reigning  pathology  on  the  subject  of  inflammation,  and  in  con- 
formity to  some  ancient  authorities,  to  transfer  its  seat  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  absorbent  system,  it  is,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
illegitimate.     The  absorbent  vessels,  as  shall  be  evinced  in  the 
sequel,  are  different  in  every  prominent  characteristic  from  the 
capillary  arteries,  and  are,  alone  of  all  the  vascular  tissues  of  the 
body,  capable  of  giving  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  multifari- 
ous phenomena    of  inflammation.     If  we  are  thus  authorized,  in 
changing  the  seat  of  this  disease,  it  must  appear  obvious  to  the 
reader,  that  there  is  no  absolute  reason,  why  the  pulsation  of  a 
phlegmonous  tumour,  should  correspond  with  the  contraction  of 
the  heart.     Although  this  is  not  a  suitable  occasion,  to  enter  in- 
to a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have    induced  us  to 
depart  from  the  prevalent  pathology  of  inflammation,  the  reader 
will  pardon  me  for  remarking,  in  order  to  render  our  argument 
plausible,  that  inflammation  is  almost,  if  not   quite  universally, 
seated  in  colourless  tissues; — that    these   tissues  abound  with 
absorbents,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be  almost  exclusively  made 
up  of  them; — that  these  tissues  while  they  retain  their  healthy 
aspect,  are  normal, and  when  they    lose  it  by  the  introduction 
of  blood  into  them,  they    take  on    that  kind  of  abnormal    action 
which  constitutes  inflammation.     Now,  we  would  ask,  who  is 
willing  to  suppose,  that  if  the  undemonstrably  minute  vessels  of 
these  tissues  were  capillary  arteries,  that    the   introduction  of 
blood  into  them  could  give  rise  to  disease?     If  they  are  real  ar- 
teries, as  well  might  we  suppose,  that  the  introduction  of  bile  in- 
to the  gall-bladder,  of  gastric  juice  into  the  stomach  or  of  urine 
into  the  urinary  bladder  would  cause  disease,  as  that  the  intro- 
duction of  blood  into  an   artery  would  excite  inflammation.     In- 
deed, the  prevalent  opinion  is  so  very  preposterous — is  so  entire- 
ly unsustained  by  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  that  we  can- 
vol.  3.— No.  1.  14 
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not  refrain  from  an  expression  of  our  astonishment,  that  a  single 
enlightened  pathologist  ever  became  a  proselyte  to  it. 

Were  we,  however,  to  subscribe  to  the  reigning  opinion  of  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  we  cannot  see  how  this  would  facilitate  the 
explanation  of  the  pulsatile  pain  in  a  phlegmonous  tumour;  for 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that 
of  the  swelling,  must  proceed  from  some  cause  foreign  to  the  for- 
mer and  peculiar  to  the  latter.  This,  perhaps  we  will  be  told, 
may  be  found  in  the  muscularity  of  the  arteries.  The  errors 
however, into  which  that  doctrine  would  lead,  which  teaches,  that 
the  pulse  is  independent  of  the  heart,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  considered.  For,  if  the  arteries  have  an  action  sui 
generis,  the  pulse  can  be  no  longer  viewed  as  a  sure  index  of  the 
physiological  and  pathological  states  of  the  heart. 

The  muscularity  of  the  arteries,  however,  has  not  been  proved. 
Indeed,  those  who  inefficiently  contend  for  it,  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  the  absurdity,  in  which  they  would  involve  them- 
selves. For,  if  there  is  arterial  muscular  contractility,  the  ves- 
sels which  circulate  red  blood,  must  necessarily  possess,  in  com- 
mon with  the  splanchnic  muscles,  a  degree  of  irritability,  com- 
mensurate at  least,  with  that  belonging  to  the  latter.  If  this 
were  true,  we  should  see  the  arteries  contracting  after  the  heart 
had  ceased  to  beat; — we  should  see,  in  contravention  to  an 
unequivocal  truth,  the  arteries  pulsating  during  syncope.  It  has 
been  urged,  that  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  which  pre-supposes  muscularity,  would  give  rise  to  a 
vacuum,  which  would  remove  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
on  the  principle  of  exhaustion.  Though  this  doubtless  would 
contribute  considerably  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood 
coming  from  the  heart,  we  are  unable  to  conceive,  how  this 
vacuum  is  to  influence  the  circulation  in  the  veins,  towards  the 
right  auricle.  We  can  see  very  well,  how  it  would  be  retarded: 
for  as  it  is  not  contended  that  there  are  other  vacua  in  the  veins, 
the  blood  would  be  unavoidably  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  thus, 
what  would  be  gained  by  it  in  the  arteries,  would  be  lost,  for  the 
want  of  it,  in  the  veins. 
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These  considerations  induce  us  to  believe,  that  some  more  sat- 
isfactory elucidation  must  be  sought,  for  the  phenomenon  of 
phlegmasia!  pulsation,  than  that  furnished,  by  the  supposed  mus- 
cularity of  the  arteries,  i  he  view  we  have  taken  of  the  seat  of 
inflammation  will  unloose  without  difficulty  the  Gordian  knot. 
When  the  absorbents  are  inflamed,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Travers, 
that  a  heavy  pulsatile  pain  is  one  of  the  symptoms  by  which  ii  is 
characterized.  This  is  a  disease,  according  to  pathologists,  of  a 
peculiar  nature; — it  is  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  torrent 
of  the  circulation  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  Consequently,  this 
"heavy  pulsatile  pain,"  can  be  attributed,  neither  to  the  action 
of  the  heart,  nor  the  contractility  of  the  arteries.  Muscularity 
and  contractility  are  conspicuous  attributes  of  the  vessels  of  the 
absorbent  system;  thus,  the  pulsatile  pain  is  explained.  Inflam- 
mation viewed  in  this  light,  it  does  not  surprise  us,  that  a  phleg- 
monous tumour  should  pulsate,  nor,  that  it  should  not  correspond 
with  the  systolic  action  of  the  heart. 

The  late  Professor,  N.  Smith,  objects  to  this  exclusive  doctrine 
of  the  circulation,  for  the  following  reason  :he  remarks,  "In  every 
case  of  local  inflammation,  before  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  in  the  least  changed,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  part  inflamed.  This  could  not,  indeed, 
take  place,  if  the  blood  was  not  furnished  to  them  by  the  heart 
and  arteries;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  di- 
rected to  the  inflamed  part  more  than  it  is  to  every  other  part, 
nor  more  to  that  particular  part  than  it  was  before  the  inflam- 
mation took  place.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  change  in  the 
pa^t  diseased,  producing  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  and  an 
increased  evolution  of  heat,  must  depend  on  some  change  in  the 
action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  not  at  all  on  the  vis  a  tergo  of 
the  blood  impelled  by  the  heart.  It  is  true,  that  Harvey's  doc- 
trine ofthe  circulation,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  inflammation,inculcates  the  idea,  that  the  de- 
termination of  blood  in  morbid  quantity  to  a  part,  depends  upon, 
the  direct  propulsive  agency  of  the  heart,  but,  when  we  transfer 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  from  the  capillary  arteries,  to  the  vessels 
ofthe  absorbent  system,  the  reason  why  the  symptoms  of  local  in- 
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flammation  are  developed,  before  the  action  of  the  heart  is  found 
to  be  disturbed,  is  made    perfectly  obvious.     The  blood,  which 
constitutes  the  accumulation,  is  removed  from  the  torrent  of  the 
circulation,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  heart; 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
heart  or  any  other  part,  must  be  secondary,  and  the  effect  of  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  mass  of  absorbents  labouring  under  in- 
flammation.   It  may  be  said,  that  the  disturbance  in  the  functions 
of  the  heart  succeed  too  soon  the  local  phenomena,  for  the  for- 
mer to  depend  upon  the  latter  for  its  cause.     To  which  it  may 
be  answered,  that  every  inflammation  must  be  originally  neces- 
sarily local ;  for  though,  a  general   predisposition    may  exist,  a 
general  inflammation  ab  initio  is  a  desideratum  in  pathology,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  arises  independently  of  the  heart.     The  rapid- 
ity with  which    the  disturbance  of  the  heart  succeeds  the  local 
phenomena,  is  no  argument  against  the  view  above  expressed, 
for  syncope,  which  is  unquestionably  a  disease  of  the  heart,  is  in 
some  individuals,  produced  instantaneously,  from  tickling  the  der- 
moid organ.     With  this  modification,  we  are  prepared  to  unite 
with  Professor  Smith,  in  the  consequence  which  he  deduces;  i.e. 
"that  the  change  in  the  part  diseased"  8/c. 

The  deservedly  distinguished  Professor  Caldwell,  in  a  triumph- 
ant refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Barry,  remarks,  that  "the 
fact,  that  the  capillaries  perform  on  and  with  the  blood,  a  varie- 
ty of  functions  important  in  themselves  and  essential  to  the  body, 
is  itself  satisfactory  proof,  that  that  fluid  is  not  forcibly  and  rapid- 
ly driven  through  them  by  the  influence  of  the  heart;  but  that 
it  circulates  by  virtue  of  their  own  action.  Hurry  it  along  by 
an  extraneous  power,  and  their  functions  performed  on  it,  will 
be  necessarily  prevented."  The  phrase,  capillaries,  alludes  doubt- 
less to  vessels,  that  circulate  blood,  and  if  so,  two  radically  differ- 
ent functions,  i.  e.  circulation  and  secretion,  are  assigned  to  the 
same  tissue.  This  is  at  war  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  func- 
tions of  life:  difference  of  texture  always  gives  rise  to  difference 
of  function,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  true,  that  any  morbific  a- 
gent,  that  accelerates  the  circulation  will  impair  the  functions 
of  absorption  and  secretion,  but  the  author  should  recollect,  for 
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it  is  a  remark  deducible  from  the  principles  he  has  been  teach- 
ing for  twenty  years,  that  no  cause  capable  of  producing  this  ef- 
fect, can  act  primarily  upon  the  blood,  and  that,  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  circulation,  should  be  attributed  to  a  previous 
disturbance  in  secretion  or  absorption. 

We  were  not  aware  before,  that  the  "blood  moves  through 
the  capillaries  much  more  slowly  than  it  does  through  the  arte- 
ries and  veins."  We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  unless  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  momentum  of  the  circulation  was  ob- 
served, disease  must  ensue.  It  is  a  fact  of  frequent  observation, 
that  a  kind  of  congestion  of  the  capillaries  arises,  either  from 
a  morbidly  vigorous  or  languid  circulation  in  any  part  of 
the  circulatory  circle.  Thus,  when  the  circulation  is  too  active 
from  a  hypertrophoid  condition  of  the  ventricular  parietes  of 
the  heart,  together  with  an  enlargement  of  the  cavities,  the  ca- 
pillaries become  congested.  When  also  this  hypertrophoid  con- 
dition is  associated  with  a  contraction  of  the  cavities,  the  circu- 
lation is  so  languid  as  scarcely  to  reach  the  arterial  extremi- 
ties. When,  therefore,  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to 
the  arterial  extremities,  it  accumulates  in  the  capillaries,  pro- 
duces compression,  and  embarrasses  the  circulation.  When,  al- 
so, too  small  a  quantity  is  sent,  the  fluid  does  not  receive  a  suf- 
ficient impulse,  for  its  full  and  entire  circulation,  from  which  a 
congestion  of  the  capillaries  unavoidably  results. 

From  these  considerations,  and  those  contained  in  the  number 
of  the  Recorder  alluded  to,  we  ieel  ourselves  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  the  circulation  is  a  function  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  heart.  This,  then,  implies  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  capillary  systems,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  arteries  and 
the  veins.  Contending,  therefore,  as  the  doctrine  of  Harvey 
does,  for  the  continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  us  to  sanction  the  ideas,  that  prevail  on  the  subjects 
of  absorption  and  exhalation. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  absorbents  and 
their  functions,it  is  important  that  we  should  say  explicitly,  what 
we  wish  to  be  understood  by  several  phrases  which  we  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  frequently  using. 
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By  the  phrase  Lymphatic  absorbo-exhalent,  we  mean  those 
vessels  which  have  been  by  anatomists  termed  lymphatics.  By 
arterial  absorbo-exhalents,  a  set  of  vessels  which  originate  from 
the  capillary  arteries  and  terminate  upon  all  the  internal  and 
external  surfaces,  and  in  the  substance  of  all  the  organs.  By 
venous  absorbo-exhalents,  a  set  of  vessels  which  originate  from 
all  the  external  and  internal  surfaces,  and  from  the  substance  of 
all  the  organs,  and  terminate  in  the  capillary  veins. 

The  reason  why  we  have  amalgamated  the  words  absorbent 
and  exhalent,  is,  because  we  know  of  no  vessel  which  performs 
the  function  of  absorption,  that  does  not  also  perform  that  of  ex- 
halation, and  vice  versa.  The  epithets  lymphatic,  arterial,  and 
venous,  are  employed  to  denote  the  fluid  circulated,  the  origin  or 
the  termination  of  the  vessel. 

Thus,  the  first  class  of  vessels  circulates  lymph,  exclusively, — ■ 
performs  the  function  of  absorption  in  taking  up  and  elaborat- 
ing the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  that  of  exhalation 
in  depositing  it  in  the  subclavian  vein.  The  second  class  origin- 
ates from  the  capillary  arteries, — performs  the  function  of  ab- 
sorption in  taking  up  and  elaborating  the  blood  which  enters  in- 
to the  composition  of  the  fibrine,  gelatine,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c. 
and  that  of  exhalation,  in  depositing  the  products  of  this  elabor- 
ative  absorption  in  the  muscles,  bones,  &c.  The  third  class  ter- 
minate in  the  veins, — perform  the  function  of  absorption  in  tak- 
ing up  and  removing  those  parts  of  the  organic  tissues  that  are 
no  longer  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  system;  the  exha- 
lations into  the  great  cavities  when  superabundant;  substances 
from  the  surface  of  the  dermoid  organ;  that  which  arterialises 
the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  menbrane  <^c.;and  that 
of  exhalation  in  depositing  them  in  the  veins.  The  classical 
elegance  and  correctness  of  this  classification  cannot  be  eulogised, 
but  its  clearness,  and  comprehensivenes  is  sufficient,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  practical  usefulness. 

Before,  however,  we  e?>ter  upon  the  investigation  of  these  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  tbe  absorbent  system,  we  shall  be  consulting 
brevity  by  indulging  a  few  general  considerations  with  regard 
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to  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  body.  And  preliminary  to  this 
also,  let  us  notice  as  connected  with  this  point,  the  astonishing 
parallelism  of  result,  as  obtained  by  the  anatomical  researches  of 
Ruysch,  Vieussens  and  Ribes,  a  trio  of  the  most  distinguished 
microscopic  anatomists  that  ever  flourished  or  enriched  the  sci- 
ence they  so  successfully  cultivated.  Although,  differing  widely 
as  to  the  anatomical  nature  of  the  vessels,  of  which  they  sup- 
posed the  body  to  be  exclusively  composed,  they  were  all  satisfi- 
ed that  it  is  a  complete  vascular  tissue. 

Thus,  Ruysch,  by  the  wonderful  address  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  to  his  assistance,  together  with  the  extreme  subtlety  of  the 
matter  he  used,  succeeded  in  injecting  through  the  arteries  eve- 
ry tissue  of  the  body,  and  proved  as  he  imagined,  that  it  was  ex- 
clusively composed  of  arteries.  No  less  skilful  as  an  anatomist, 
Ribes  selected  the  veins  as  the  field  of  Ms  operations,  and  accom- 
plished the  same  with  regard  to  the  veins  which  Ruysch  had 
with  regard  to  the  arteries.  Excelled  by  neither  of  the  anato- 
mists just  mentioned,  Vieussens  determined  to  develope  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  absorbent  system,  and  succeeded,  in  filling  the 
arteries,  veins  and  absorbents,  and  concluded  that  the  body  is  a 
tissue  of  the  latter. 

Though  the  speculations  which  these  researches  gave  rise 
to,  in  the  minds  of  these  anatomists  are  perfectly  gratuitous,  they 
made  discoveries  in  minute  anatomy,  that  lead  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  extensively  useful  conclusions.  They  have  established 
the  entire  vascularity  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  continuity  of 
every  vascular  tissue  that  enters  into  its  structure.  For  their 
researches,  they  selected  different  vascular  tissues,  and  obtained 
results  that  were  perfectly  identical; — the  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion were  varied  in  every  possible  form,  and  the  effect  produced 
invariably  uniform  in  its  character.  It  would  be  too  great  an 
exertion  of  scepticism  to  contend,  that  these  researches  owe  their 
success  to  transudation  through  mechanical  pores,  and  not  to  the 
living  intercourse  of  organized  and  vital  parts.  There  would  be 
some  plausibility  in  this  objection,  if  it  were  established,  that  the 
injections  above  alluded  to,  had  been  deferred,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction.    A  reference,  however,  to  the  works, 
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in  which  a  circumstantial  account  of  them  is  contained,  will  con* 
vince  the  reader  tnat  this  was  rarely  the  case. 

To  illustrate  the  true  nature  of  the  elementary  tissue  of  the 
body,  we  shall  now  take  into  separate  consideration,  several  of 
the  textures,  and  in  the  first  place,  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the 

Encephaloid  Tissue* — Though  such  evidence,  as  will  satisfy  the 
senses,  can  never,  perhaps,  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  absorbents  in  the  brain,  we  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
bring  forward  such  proof,  as  will  answer  all  practical  purposes. 
There  are  no  symptoms  that  denote  with  pathognomonic  precis- 
ion, the  exact  moment  when  effusion  takes  place  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  but  that  such  is  occasionally  the  fact,  and  is  after- 
wards removed,  the  multiplied  and  multifarious  results  of  clini- 
cal observation  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt.  The  phenomena  of 
growth  and  nutrition,  are  quite  conclusive  on  the  subject,  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  universally  obtains,  that  where  there  are  nutrient 
vessels,  there  are  also,  those  that  remove  the  old  and  effete  mat- 
ter. Besides  the  evidence  derived  from  healthy  nutrition,  the 
clinical  observation  of  M.  Dance  furnishes  us  with  two  cases  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  which,  in  his  opinion,  establishes  the 
existence  of  nutrient  vessels  in  that  organ.  He  considers  this 
state  of  the  brain  "the  effect  of  morbid  nutrition:  and  if  so,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  brain  submitted  to  an  uniform 
stimulus  of  nutrition,  must  become  eventually  more  dense  in  a 
similar  uniform  ratio."  More  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  absorbents  in  the  encepalo*?  cannot  be  required,  than 
that  furnished  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Heustis.  In  a  case  of  Hernia 
Cerebri,  the  fungus  disappeared  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
pressure,  and  its  place  was  occupied  by  a  hole,  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  as  large  a^  a  hen's  egg.  "The  unsightly  cavity,"  he 
remarks,  "left  in  the  brain  after  the  removal  of  the  fungus  by 
pressure,  might  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  inexperienced 
practitioner;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment;  no  un- 
favourable symptoms  are  occasioned  by  it;  nature  is  fully  com- 
petent to  the  work  of  regeneration,  and  in  the  brain  this  process 
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appears  to  progress  with  more  rapidity  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body."  ' 

Until  the  researches  of  Professor  Lobstein  of  Strasburg,  shed 
considerable  light  upon  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  few,  if 
any,  believed  that  absorbents  entered  as  an  element  into  the  en- 
cephaloid  tissue.  It  is  asserted  by  Mascagni,  that  there  are  ab- 
sorbents in  the  brain;  he  says,  he  has  seen  them  and  has  given 
us  a  plate  representing  them. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  properties  of  the  absorbents  is 
contractility,  and  if  this  property  is  manifested  by  the  encephalic 
mass,  as  there  is  no  other  tissue  which  enters  into  its  structure 
capable  of  exhibiting  this  phenomenon,  we  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  ascribing  it  to  the  absorbents.  The  encephalon  has  a 
motion  we  are  aware,  which  is  derived  from  the  action  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  but  it  has  one  also  we  conceive  inherent  in  its- 
organization.  Thus,  we  are  informed  by  Littre,  that  in  a  man  who 
committed  suicide  by  violently  striking  his  head  against  a  wall, 
the  brain  was  found  contracted  and  reduced  in  size.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  brain  of  a  man,  we  are  told  by 
Dumas,  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  window.  In 
some  experiments  performed  by  Lorry  upon  dogs,  the  same  re- 
sult was  obtained.  These  animals  were  destroyed  by  being 
stricken  on  the  head. 

We  cannot  give  a  plausible  solution  of  the  determination  of 
certain  fluids  in  morbid  quantity  to  the  brain,  unless  we  admit 
the  existence  of  absorbent  vessels  in  that  organ.  Thus  La- 
peyronie  used  wine  in  dressing  a  gangrenous  abscess,  the  im- 
pression of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  brain,  which  enlarged 
it  so  enormously  in  a  few  days,  as  not  only  to  destroy  the  patient, 
but  absolutely  to  force  the  bones  of  the  cranium  asunder.  Two 
other  cases  not  unlike  this,  are  recorded  by  Lecat;  in  one  the 
abscess  was  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

With  regard  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Horner 
remarks,  that  the  deep  seated  absorbents  of  the  head  have  been 
traced  to  the  membranes  but  no  farther.  Between  the  tunica 
arachnoidea  and  pia  mater  they  were  observed  by  Ruysch,  when 
inflated  by  air  and  were  denominated  by  him  vasa-pseudo-lyn> 
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phatica.     It  is  asserted  by  Lancisius,  and  Pacchioni  that  they 
detected  absorbents  in  the  pia  mater. 

If  the  following  observation  extracted  from  Professor  Dudley's 
very  able  memoir  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  does  not  evince 
their  existence  in  the  brain,  it  is  so  conclusive  on  the  subject  of 
the  membranes,  that  to  deny  them  there,  would  be  nugatory  and 
preposterous.  "After  the  operation"  (trephining  in  a  case  of 
Epilepsy)  says  the  Professor,  "on  turning  my  attention  to  the 
dura  mater,  I  was  astonished  to  discover  a  copious  secretion  of 
fluid  which  separated  that  membrane  from  the  surface  of  the 
brain  more  than  an  inch ;  while  that  organ  in  place  of  giving  to 
the  finger  a  sense  of  pulsation,  felt  as  hard  and  as  unyielding 
as  a  board.  The  patient  being  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  was 
put  to  bed  and  kept  quiet  until  the  fifth  day,  when  from  the 
establishment  of  free  suppuration,  the  bandages  were  removed. 
It  was  now  ascertained  on  examination  that  the  fluid  beneath 
the  dura  mater  was  absorbed." 

Nervous  Tissue*— -The  nerves  according  to  Bichat  have  a 
great  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  and  this  tissue  we  know  abounds 
with  absorbents.  By  Mr.  Descot,  we  are  told,  that  blood-vessels, 
very  large  relatively  to  the  nervous  fibres,  are  distributed  to 
the  neurilema  of  the  nerves,  and  penetrate  into  their  internal 
structure.  Now,  the  distribution  of  blood-vessels  to  this  tissue 
can  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  nourish  it,  and  this  function 
cannot  be  performed  by  them  directly — there  must  be  some 
intermediate  agent,  which  agent  is  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents 
of  which  the  reader  shall  be  satisfied  as  we  proceed.  That  the 
nerves  inflame,  we  are  assured  by  Reil,  who  states  that  a  man  who 
died  of  typhus  after  enduring  exquisite  pain,  had  these  organs 
deeply  coloured  with  blood,  and  after  the  neurilema  had  been 
destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  it  was  found  that  the  blood  had  penetra- 
ted the  medullary  substance  itself.  By  Mr.  Descot  we  are 
told,  that  when  a  nerve  inflames  it  may  be  perceived  in  a  few 
hours  to  swell,  become  of  a  dark  red,  and  very  vascular.  M. 
Beclard  admits  that  they  may  be  inflamed,  but  that  it  is  ever 
idiopathically,  he  thinks  very  problematical.     Inflammation, 
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no  matter  in  what  organ  developed,  I  i  elieve  to  be  generally  if 
not  universally  situated  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  part. 

Beclard,  declares  that  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene, 
may  occur  in  the  nerves.  Not  only  these  processes  go  on  in 
the  nerves  according  to  Descot,  but  they  also  undergo  cartila- 
ginous, osseous,  calcareous  transformation  and  other  morbid 
changes  of  structure.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  these  patholo- 
gical states  can  obtain,  independently  of  the  agency  of  the  ab- 
sorbents? 

It  is  asserted  by  Descot,  that  divided  nerves  re-unite  in  the 
same  way  with  all  other  parts,  and  their  reunion  is  speedy  and 
exact  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  their  ends  are 
retained  in  apposition.  And  the  experiments  of  Fontana  upon 
the  eighth  pair,  and  the  intercostals,  prove  conclusively,  that 
nerves  regenerate  in  the  same  way  as  the  absorbent  vessels  and 
«ellular  tissue.  This  is  not  at  all  improbable,  since  it  is  ascer- 
tained, that  the  brain  itself  may  be  regenerated. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Home,  that  the  nerves  are  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  contracting  when  they  are  cut;  a 
phenomenon  which  induces  the  supposition  that  there  is  great 
analogy  between  the  nervous  filaments  and  the  transparent 
vessels  of  the  absorbent  system,  a  supposition  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  according  to  Reii  they  swell,  and  that  this  swell- 
ing softens  them,  and  augments  their  irritability,  a  property 
with  which  the  small  vessels  of  the  nerves  in  common  with  the 
absorbents  are  amply  endowed. 

That  the  nerves  are  really  tubular  we  are  scarcely  permitted 
to  doubt.  Thus  Leuwenhoek  examining  through  a  microscope 
the  optic  nerves  of  a  very  large  animal  observed  distinctly  a 
multitude  of  vascular  filaments  full  of  transparent  globules. 
Vieussens  has  seen  through  the  transparent  tunics  of  the  nerv- 
ous filaments  a  congestion  in  them  of  a  crystalline  fluid. 
We  are  assured  by  Malpighi  that  from  the  cut  extremity  cf 
the  large  nerve  of  the  arm  he  saw  effused  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  lymph  that  resembled  the  white  of  an  egg.  Lecat }  ro- 
fesses  to  have  witnessed  several  cases   of  this  kind.     Though- 
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this  effusion  presupposes  a  pathological  state  of  the  nerves,  it 
effectually  demonstrates  the  nerves  to  be  tubular. 

In  the  experiments  of  Reil,  and  Fontana,  the  tubular  form 
of  the  nerves  is  rendered  strikingly  conspicuous,  while  in  more 
recent  times,  by  Bogros  it  is  asserted,  that  he  has  demonstrated 
by  minute  injections  that  the  nervous  pulp  is  hollow  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nerves.  His  experiments  have  been  repeated  by 
other  anatomists,  and  although  they  are  confirmed  by  some, 
others  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  similar  results. 

Cellular  Tissue. — We  do  not  select  for  investigation  this  organ 
because  the  existence  of  absorbents  in  it  is  disputed,  but  because 
it  is  better  qualified  than  any  other,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  absorbent  system.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance,  both  in  a  physiological  and  pathological  point  of 
view;  for  being  circumscribed  by  little  less  than  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  animal  body,  and  entering  as  an  essential  element 
into  almost  every  structure,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  change, 
either  of  a  normal  or  abnormal  character,  to  take  place  without 
involving  it,  either  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner.  Indeed, 
were  every  other  capital  ingredient  of  the  human  fabric  to  be 
removed,  the  deficiency  in  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists  could 
scarcely  be  observed.  The  same  elegant  symmetry  of  form, 
fascinating  beauty  of  expression,  and  wild  redundancy  of  life, 
would,  so  far  as  superficial  appearance  is  concerned,  give  being 
and  energy  to  the  frail  fabric  of  man. 

The  filaments  of  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  composed,  are 
nothing  more,  according  to  Hunter,  Cruikshank,  Mascagni,  Bi- 
chat,  Chaussier  and  Desgenettes,  than  a  mesh-work  of  absor- 
bent vessels.  The  experiment  performed  by  Chaussier,  which 
consisted  in  inserting  a  urinary  calculus  into  the  cellular  tissue 
from  which  it  was  entirely  removed  by  the  absorbents,  we  par- 
ticularly mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  This-  tissue,  as  ex- 
hibited to  Fontana  in  his  researches,  appeared  to  be  exclusively 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  very  tortuous  vessels,  many  of  which 
presented  the  knotty  and  valvular  appearance  of  lymphatics. 
By  Bichat  this  tissue  is  considered  the  origin  of  the  absorbent 
system,  which  together  with  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  enter 
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very  largely  into  its  structure.  Numerous  pathological  phe- 
nomena disclose  the  character  of  this  organ  in  a  very  conclu- 
sive manner.  Thus  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  it  se- 
gregates the  humidity  from  the  atmosphere; — the  removal  of 
fluids  from  its  cells  deposited  in  them  either  by  disease,  acci- 
dent or  intention; — the  introduction  of  blood  into  it  from  men- 
tal emotion,  friction,  or  exposure  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  which 
would  not  have  been  admitted  in  its  normal  state,  are  all  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  if  we  refuse 
to  admit  the  existence  of  absorbents  in  it.  "  Oftentimes  in 
phthisis"  says  Bichat,  "the  ulcers  are  suddenly  emptied,  and 
we  find  in  the  subject  who  dies  immediately,  only  the  place 
which  was  occupied  by  pus  or  sanies;  I  have  already  known 
two  patients  to  die  in  this  way  by  a  re-absorption  almost  instan- 
taneously and  exactly  analogous  to  external  ulcers." 

Muscular  Tissue.  By  injections  and  the  microscope  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  very  delicate 
canals.  This  by  some  anatomists  is  denied,  but  Lecat,  Ver- 
heyen  and  Vieussens  are  very  decided,  and  believe  it  legitimate 
to  conclude  from  their  observations,  that  each  muscular  fibre 
is  an  assemblage  of  vessels  of  a  particular  order,  continuous 
with  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  placed  out  of  the  circulation 
of  the  latter.  The  existence  of  these  vessels  is  admitted  by 
Mascagni  and  also  by  King  who  considers  them  blood-vessels. 
By  Tauvry,  Sanguinetti^and  Bernouilli  they  are  supposed  to  be 
very  minute  arteries,  and  Teichmeyer  attempted  to  prove  this 
fact  and  succeeded  at  least  in  proving  the  muscular  fibre  to  be 
tubular.  We  are  also  assured  by  Lancisi,  Cowper  and  Willis 
that  they  have  injected  them. 

The  researches  of  Blancard  and  Muvs  deserve  particular 
consideration.  The  former  tied  the  crural  artery  and  vein  of 
the  thigh — incised  a  large  muscle  longitudinally  without  an  effu- 
sion of  blood.  This  he  attributed  to  the  parallel  situation  of  the 
fibres  which  shielded  the  blood-vessels  from  his  knife.  The 
muscle  was  then  cut  transversely  and  immediately  there  was 
an  abundant  discharge  of  blood.  This  induced  him  to  believe 
that  the  blood  circulates  within  the  fibre.     In   another  experi- 
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ment  he  separated  the  muscle  from  the  body — incised  it  lon- 
gitudinally— injected  into  the  arteries  a  blackish  liquid  and  saw- 
it  pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  muscular  fibres.  After  having  re- 
peatedly injected  the  crural  artery  of  a  lamb,  with  warm  wa- 
ter, Muys  saw  the  muscular  fibres  lose  their  colour  and  be- 
come perfectly  white.  He  injected  the  same  vessel  with  a 
coloured  fluid  and  filled  not  only  the  smallest  vessels,  but  dis- 
tinctly observed  also,  that  it  passed  through  each  fibre,  in  a  ser- 
pentine or  undulating  direction.  He  moreover,  saw  the  small- 
est vascular  branches  which  had  escaped  observation  before, 
thickly  scattered  around  the  fibres.  Examining  attentively 
with  the  microscope,  he  was  well  assured,  that  the  smallest 
fibres  were  filled  with  the  injection,  though  he  could  discover 
no  evidence  of  it  in  the  interstices. 

The  fact  being  established,  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  vas- 
cular, the  nature  of  these  vessels  next  presents  itself  for  inves- 
tigation. 

The  structure  of  the  muscular  fibre  appeared  to  Leuwenhoek 
vesicular.  Hook  adopted  this  opinion:  it  was  employed  by 
Croone  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of  muscular  contraction,  and 
by  Keil  and  Stuart  for  the  same  purpose.  Muys  says  the  mus- 
cular fibre  is  composed  of  fibrils  which  are  sometimes  cylin- 
droid  and  sometimes  knotty,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  ap- 
pearance repeated  observation  convinced  him  that  it  really  ex- 
ists. These  knots  were  recognized  by  Blancard  but  he  con- 
sidered them  valves  or  contractions,  and  by  Lecat  they  were 
compared  to  a  string  of  beads.  By  Swammerdam,  De  Heyde, 
Cow  per,  Ruysch  and  Borelli  it  is  asserted  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  globular  rhomboidal  molecules.  By  Mr.  Bauer,  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Home,  Prevost  and  Dumas,  which  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  and  Dutrochet,  they  are  said  to 
be  globular.  There  is  no  essential  -lifFerence  in  these  numer- 
ous opinions  ancient  as  well  as  modern;  they  uniformly  assert 
the  primitive  fibre  to  be  knotty  or  globular,  presenting  of  ne- 
cessity a  superficies  more  or  less  irregular,  a  circumstance  which 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  appearance  of  a  valvular  absor- 
bent vessel. 
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The  cellular  tissue  which  we  know  abounds  with  absorbents, 
and  which  enters  largely  into  almost  every  organ,  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  muscles.  Thus  Bayle  and  Hollard  inform  us  that 
they  contain  this  tissue ;  Bichat  says  "  1  know  of  no  system  that 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  it,"  and  Dr.  Horner  remarks,  that 
every  muscle  is  surrounded  by  an  envelop  of  it,  called  by  Hal- 
ler  membrana  musculorum  communis,  which  at  different  points 
of  the  body  exhibits  various  degrees  of  condensation.  By  Albi- 
nus,  Haller  and  Lecat  it  is  affirmed  that  the  nervous  branches 
which  penetrate  the  muscles  are  dissolved  in  entering  and  are 
transformed  into  cellular  tissue. 

As  there  are  those  who  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  muscular  fibres  are  small  arteries,  the  following  considera- 
tions will  serve  to  remove  their  doubts.  If  muscles  were  contin- 
uations only  of  blood-vessels,  insects  could  possess  them,  for  it  is 
known  that  they  are  amply  provided  with  the  former,  but  are 
destitute  of  the  latter.  Colour,  moreover,  is  not  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  a  muscle,  for  in  fowls,  in  amphibious  animals,  in 
fishes,  in  worms,  and  in  insects,  through  all  the  gradations  of  ani- 
mals of  different  species,  or  of  different  sizes,  the  colours  of  the 
muscular  fibre  change.  This  circumstance  has  been  evinced  in 
the  more  perfect  animals  by  Gorter;  for  he  found  that  if  a  warm 
fluid  be  injected  into  a  muscle,  the  colour  is  removed,  but  its 
power  of  motion  is  not  impaired.  That  the  blood  has  no  agency 
in  imparting  its  particular  colour  to  the  muscles  is  evinced  by 
the  fact,  that  although  some  animals,  as  frogs,  have  white  fibres, 
they  have  red  blood.  From  Bichat,  we  learn  that  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  and  the  fibrine  which  circulates  freely  in 
it,  is  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation  when  combined  with  the 
fibres.  In  asphyxia,  Bichat,  Horner,  Bayle,  and  Hollard  in- 
form us,  that  the  colour  of  the  muscular  fibre  remains  notwith- 
standing the  changes  which  the  colour  of  the  blood  experiences. 
It  is  conclusively  proved,  then,  that  the  fibrine  or  colouring  mat- 
ter is  not  violently  driven  into  the  muscular  fibre  by  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  or  deposited  there  by  the  capillary  arteries,  but  by 
an  order  of   vessels  of  different  organization,  and  of  different 
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properties,  which  originate,  as  we  shall  prove,  from  the  capillary 
arteries. 

Contractility  is  without  contradiction,  the  most  conspicuous 
property  of  every  organ  into  which  the  muscular  fibre  enters  as 
the  chief  element.  This  property  exists  in  an  eminent  degree 
in  the  absorbents. 

Muscular  contractility  remains  for  several  hours  after  death. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  absorbents,  for  they  are 
known  to  perform  their  functions  some  time  after  dissolution,  and 
in  the  execution  of  this  office  we  have  positive  reason  to  believe 
it  is  done  in  virtue  of  a  species  of  contractility. 

When  an  individual  dies  suddenly  in  consequence  of  violence, 
or  apoplexy,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  continues  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  the  absorbents,  for  no  practitioner  has  ever 
had  a  case  of  apoplexy,  without  remarking,  how  singularly  te- 
nacious the  dead  body  is  of  its  heat,  the  production  of  which  we 
shall  prove  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  absorbent  system. 

In  persons  who  die  from  the  action  of  deleterious  gases,  such 
as  carbonic,  the  sulphurous,  the  hydro-sulphurous,  &x.  the  pow- 
er of  muscular  contractility  promptly  disappears.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  the  absorbents ;  for  the  irritability  and  sensibility  of 
the  whole  system  being  utterly  and  instantaneously  destroyed, 
there  is  no  evolution  of  heat — there  is  no  absorption  of  stagnant 
fluids  from  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  as  frequently  takes  place 
under  other  circumstances. 

The  muscles  become  diseased.  Thus  the  heart  which  is  un- 
deniably the  most  powerful  muscle  of  the  body  may  in  part  be- 
come ossified.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  on  record  by  Morgagni. 
In  the  muscular  substance  of  this  organ,  Bonetus  found  a  deposi- 
tion of  earthy  matter.  The  valvular  apparatus  between  the  au- 
ricles and  ventricles,  which  is  muscular,  we  are  told  bv  Baillie  is 
liable  to  the  formation  of  bony  and  earthy  matter  in  it.  Beclard 
says,  he  has  found  osseous  transformations  of  a  knotty  appear- 
ance in  the  muscles.  The  muscles  abound  in  azote  more  than 
in  other  animal  parts;  and  the    absence  of  this  principle,  from 
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die  combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  exists  during 
health,  entirely  converts  them,  we  are  told  by  Hensler,  under  the 
influence  of  Elephantiasis  into  an  adipocerous  substance  re- 
sembling soap  or  spermaceti.  This  pathological  nutrition 
evinces  the  existence  of  vessels  for  the  performance  of  that  func- 
tion, and  consequently  presupposes  vessels  capable  of  removing 
the  fibrine  before  these  morbid  transformations  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Pulmonary  Tissue. — That  absorbents  abound  in  the  respirato- 
ry apparatus  the  following  facts  will  serve  conclusively  to  evince. 
By  Cruikshank  we  are  informed,  that  next  to  the  liver,  the  lungs 
are  the  part  in  which  he  has  found  the  greatest  number  of  absorb- 
ent vessels.  The  absorbents  of  the  lungs,  he  says,  are  divided 
into  two  sets,  a  superficial  and  deep  seated.  The  superficial  set, 
like  those  of  the  other  viscera,  are  not  always  to  be  found.  He 
was  able,  atone  time,  to  cover  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
lungs  with  the  absorbents  he  had  injected;  and  at  another  time 
he  was  not  able  to  find  one.  He  has  frequently  remarked  the 
same  fact  with  regard  to  the  liver.  The  experiments  of  M. 
Poillet,  a  French  Military  Surgeon,  forcibly  illustrate  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  lungs.  Besides  several  others,  he  insti- 
tuted some  experiments  to  ascertain  how  water  which  pene- 
trates the  lungs  of  drowned  persons  is  removed,  ad  he  found, 
that  it  is  accomplished  by  absorption.  He  submersed  several 
animals  in  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  was  able  to  as- 
certain the  presence  of  that  salt  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  .he 
left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  whole  arteriai  system,  The 
experiments  of  M,  Segalas  strikingly  support  the  same  fact.  He 
ascertained  that  all  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  were  produced 
by  the  injection  of  alcohol  into  the  veins,  and  by  injecting  it  into 
the  bronchia?  the  same  phenomena  were  developed.  To  the 
same  effect,  the  experiments  of  Professor  Meyer  might  be  ad- 
duced. 

Dr.  Daingerfield  tells  us,  that  mercurial  ointment  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin,  consequently  we  are  led  to  inquire,  how  sali- 
vation is  produced  when  it  is  rubbed  upon  the  dermoid  organ. 
Many  circumstances  induce  the  belief  that  this  is  accomplished 
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through  the  medium  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus.  Thus,  it  is 
a  fact  that  many  persons  have  been  salivated  merely  by  breath- 
ing the  air  of  venereal  wards  in  different  hospitals  which  contain- 
ed patients  under  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment.  The  effects 
of  breathing  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  mercurial  effluvia,  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  a  case  recently  noticed  in  a  Western 
Medical  Journal.  A  gentleman  was  requested  to  shave  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  at  the  time  profusely  salivated.  The  breath 
was  extremely  offensive  and  he  was  compelled  to  inhale  it  for 
some  time,  as  the  operation  was  tedious.  Though  in  perfect 
health,  in  th  ree  days  a  sore  mouth,  a  copious  spitting  and  disa- 
greeable breath  announced  a  true  and  profuse  salivation. 

Mucous  Tissue. — The  structure  of  the  villi  of  this  tissue  is  a 
point  which  has  been  much  contested.  We  know  what  was  the 
vesicle  of  Lieberkuhn;  this  anatomist  having  observed  that  the 
intestinal  villi  were  swollen  by  injection,  and  that  the  air  driven 
in  diffused  itself  in  them  and  gave  them  a  spongy  appearance, 
thought  that  he  might  conclude  from  it  that  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  formed  of  a  kird  of  cellular  vesicle,  in  which  the  ves- 
sels terminated,  particularly  the  lymphatics.  Hewson  says  these 
villi  are  entirely  composed  of  a  net-work  of  vessels,  of  a  sort  of 
plexus  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  erectile  tissues.  Alb. 
Meckel  says  the  lymphatic  vessels  may  arise  from  these  villi 
which  he  compares  to  that  which  constitutes  very  young  vegeta- 
bles at  the  period  of  their  developement. 

Ft  is  asserted  by  Lewenhoek,  Hewson,  Hunter  and  others, 
that  the  orifices  of  the  absorbents  are  visible  on  the  surface  of 
the  villi,  though  this  is  denied  by  Beclard  and  J.  F.  Meckel. 
The  weight  of  testimony  however  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  these  orifices,  many  distinguished  anatomists  are 
satisfied  of  their  existence.  Thus,  Bluland  and  Hedwig  allow 
but  four;  Cruikshank  and  Soemmering  have  seen  from  six  to 
ten. 

That  absorbents  exist  in  very  great  numbers  in  the  mucous 
tissue  is  proved  by  the  absorption  of  chyle  and  of  watery  drinks 
from  the  intestinal  canal.     To  determine   whether  the  vein? 
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perform  the  function  of  absorption,  Hunter  injected  solutions 
of  musk,  mixtures  of  indigo  and  starch- water  in  the  bowels  of 
various  living  animals,  but  upon  examination  no  one  of  these 
substances  could  be  discovered  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  but  were 
found  in  the  absorbents.  We  may  also  infer  the  absorbent  na- 
ture of  this  tissue  from  introducing  into  the  bowels  those  sub- 
stances that  are  strongly  odorous  or  sapid  and  which  may  be  af- 
terwards found  in  the  lymph.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Begbie,  that  a 
suppository  of  datura  stramonium  was  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum to  allay  a  painful  disease,  which  was  dissolved  and  entirely 
absorbed.  The  patient  became  affected  with  symptoms  closely- 
resembling  delirium  tremens  which  was  near  destroying  him. 

Wherever  a  mucous  membrane  is  found  there  we  are  sure  to 
find  absorbents  in  sufficient  abundance.  Thus  we  observe  the 
venereal  virus  absorbed  from  the  glans  penis  and  from  the  ure- 
thra; the  serous  part  of  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder;  the 
more  fluid  part  of  the  urine  where  it  remains  too  long  in  the 
bladder,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  of  obstructed  urethra 
where  the  urine  has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed. 

Dermoid  Tissue. — The  existence  of  absorbents  in  the  skin 
has  been  incontestibly  evinced  by  Lauth  and  we  regret  that  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  labours.  A  multitude  of  indisputable  facts,  however, 
independently  of  anatomical  evidence,  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate their  existence.  Thus,  it  is  a  circumstance  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  follow  the  seasr  that  thirst  almost  insup- 
portable becomes  much  relieved  by  putting  on  a  shirt  dripping 
with  salt  water.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Simpson  that  the  water 
of  a  bath  was  considerably  reduced  a  short  time  after  the  legs 
of  a  phrenitic  patient  were  put  into  it.  The  anti-diluent  plan  of 
treating  dropsy  not  having  any  controul  over  the  accumulation 
of  water,  De  Haen  declared  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease 
was  to  be  attributed  to  moisture  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere. 
Professor  Home  found  himself  heavier  in  the  morning  than  he 
was  just  before  he  went  to  bed  the  preceding  evening,  though 
he  perspired  all  night  and  had  received  nothing  by  the  mouth 
ox  in  any  other  sensible  way.     Mascagni  kept  his  feet  in  water 
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for  several  hours, — observed  a  painful  swelling  of  the  inguinal 
glands  and  a  transudation  of  fluid  through  them.  He  was  seiz- 
ed with  a  defluxion  of  the  head  and  had  a  constant  discharge 
of  a  salt  and  acrid  fluid  from  his  nostrils.  A  lad  at  New  Mar- 
ket, we  learn  from  Watson's  Chemical  lectures,  was  almost 
starved  to  reduce  him  to  a  proper  weight  to  ride  a  race;  he  was 
weighed  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  10,  and  in 
that  period  it  was  found  that  he  had  gained  near  two  pounds 
and  a  half  though  he  had  drank  in  the  interval  half  a  glass  of 
wine  only.  By  Cruikshank  it  is  said  that  an  individual  who 
laboured  under  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  received  nothing 
either  solid  or  fluid  into  the  stomach  for  two  months;  he  was 
exceedingly  thirsty  and  complained  of  making  no  water.  The 
warm  Hath  was  administered  for  an  hour  morning  and  evening 
for  a  month,  which  allayed  his  thirst  and  he  was  enabled  to  uri- 
nate as  iii  health. 

Numerous  articles,  such  as  mercury,  sulphate  of  quinine, 
squill,  &c.  have  been  absorbed  according  to  very  high  authority 
through  the  skin.  This  plan  of  endermic  medication  as  it  has 
been  denominated,  was  1  believe  originally  suggested  by  Me 
Lembert,  but  M.  Bally  has  more  recently  pursued  the  investi- 
gation on  a  larger  scale,  and  arrived  at  results  more  conclusive 
and  practically  useful.  Thus  the  salts  of  morphine  quickly  dis- 
played their  influence  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  bei- 
ladona  produced  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  diminu- 
tion of  vision ;  strychnine  affected  the  locomotive  system  with- 
out much  disturbing  the  sensorial  functions,  and  the  deuto- 
chloruret  of  mercury  cured  old  syphilitic  complaints  by  the  en- 
dermic application. 

[As  tiie  arrangement  of  several  of  the  facts  may  appear 
awkward,  I  will  advertise  the  reader,  that  they  were  made 
known  to  me  since  the  essay  was  written,  and  wishing  to  incor- 
porate them  with  it,  I  have  included  in  crotchets  all  the  facts 
of  this  character. — That  the  skin  possesses  an  absorbing  facul- 
ty is  now  placed  beyond  all  question  by  the  experiments  of  M. 
Martigny.  He  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  an  inverted 
glass  funnel  filled  with  water,  and  remarked  an  obvious  dimi- 
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nution  of  the  water  in  the  tube  of  the  funnel  after  an  hour  or 
even  less.  He  then  varied  this  experiment,  using  precautions 
to  preserve  the  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  funnel  uniform,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  still  ob- 
served a  sensible  diminution.  The  following  very  simple  ex- 
periment gave  equally  pointed  results.  In  two  small  vessels  of 
the  same  form  and  size  he  placed  equal  quantities  of  water, 
one  being  placed  at  his  side,  exposed  on  the  surface  to  the  air, 
while  into  the  other  he  put  his  two  hands  for  half  an  hour. 
He  then  removed  them  and  dried  them  in  a  handkerchief,  the 
weight  of  which  was  taken  both  before  and  after  this  operation. 
The  water  of  the  two  vessels  was  likewise  weighed,  and  the 
proper  correction  being  made  for  what  was  removed  by  the 
handkerchief  from  the  hands,  he  found  that  178  grains  had  been 
lost  by  absorption.  He  placed  a  few  drops  merely  of  the  fluid 
to  be  examined  on.  the  inside  of  the  arm,  covering  them  with  a 
small  watch-glass,  and  allowing  the  experiment  to  go  on  for 
eight  or  twelve  hours  and  upwards.  In  this  way  he  remarked 
that  water  and  brandy  were  absorbed  altogether,  and  wine, 
beef-tea,  and  milk  almost  entirely. — From  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Westrumb,  he  concludes  that  the  skin  is  endowed  with  an 
indeterminate  faculty  of  absorption :  it  can  admit  and  introduce 
into  the  circulation  all  sorts  of  substances,  from  the  least  to  the 
highest  degree  of  fluidity,  provided  they  are  soluble.] 

Osseous  Tissue.  The  cases  of  fracture  recorded  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  which,  after  perfect  union  had  taken  place,  were  re- 
fractured  by  the  absorption  of  the  callus;  a  number  of  diseases 
of  the  bones,  particularly  mollities  ossium,  and  the  impregnation 
of  them  with  madder,  evince  most  satisfactorily  the  absorbent 
nature  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

With  regard  to  the  absorbent  character  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body,  a  reference  to  almost  any  system  of  anatomy  will 
furnish  the  reader  with  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. The  obligation  we  are  under  to  consult  as  much  as 
possible  tl  utmost  brevity  prevents  us  from  examining  this  evi- 
dence in  detail. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  V.  Observations  on  the  use  of  Tartar  Emetic  in  certain  states 
of  the  System.  By  John  R.  Lucas,  M.  D.  of  Mooresville,  Ala- 
bama. 

JLIr.  CART  WRIGHT,  in  his  essays  upon  Pneumonia  Biliosa 
and  Malignant  B.lious  Fever, published  in  the.  American  Medi- 
cal Recorder,  has  ascribed  to  tartar  emetic,  the  possession  of 
active  stimulant  and  sedative  powers  over  the  human  system. 

That  tart,  emetic  does,  in  its  action  upon  the  system,  possess, 
apparently,  these  opposite  properties,  according  to  the  particular 
state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  its  administration  and  opera- 
tion, is  most  true :  but  that  it  does,  in  point  of  fact,  really  possess  a 
general  stimulant  property,  is,  I  think,  much  more  than  question- 
able. 

With  the  Doctor,  I  believe  it  possesses,  and  is  governed  by  its 
own  never  varying  law.  I  believe  its  action  is  the  same  in  kind 
in  all  states  of  the  system ;  and  that  this  is  uniformly  in  its  effects 
what  medical  men  understand  by  the  term  sedative.  Whilst  I 
believe  this,  I  also  most  cordially  approbate  its  use  in  the  states 
of  the  system,  in  which  Dr.  Cartwright  employed  it;  but  upon  a 
view  of  its  controuling  effects  over  the  system,  distinct  from  any 
supposition  that  it  produced  good  in  his  hands,  by  the  exercise  of 
any  stimulant  quality  whatever. 

This  acknowledgment,  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject, 
appears  to  constitute  as  singular  a  paradox,  as  do  the  effects  sed- 
ative at  one  time,  and  stimulant  at  another,  ascribed  to  the  a- 
gent  by  the  Doctor.  But  upon  a  close  examination  of  its  pro- 
perties, and  the  conditions  of  the  system  referred  to,  we  shall  at 
once  be  enabled  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  success  of  a 
practice,  founded  in  part  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  agent  employed. 

The  cases  and  conditions  of  the  system  referred  to  by  Doctor 
Cartwright,  were  all  characterised   by  an  increase    of.action  la- 
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tent  or  open.  The  difference  in  the  symptoms  was  occasioned 
not  by  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  action  present,  but  grew  exclu- 
sively out  of  the  extent  to  which  this  action  progressed  in  each 
individual  case;  and  hence,  the  therapeutic  agent  relieved  the 
apparently  diverse,  states  of  the  system,  by  maintaining  the  same 
uniformity  of  action  in  every  state,  and  thereby  effecting  in  all 
cases  the  same  pathological  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem itself. 

I  would  here  say  that  the  action  of  tart.  emet.  was  never  stim- 
ulant to  the  general  system,  but  that  its  effects  were  invariably 
and  uniformly  sedative,  under  all  the  ever  varying  states  of  the 
system.  We  all  know  that  it  is  proscribed  in  fevers  of  a  typhoid 
character,  and  indeed  in  all  diseases,  the  character  of  which  is 
that  oflow  action. 

That  in  cases  of  suffocated  excitement,  as  well  as  in  cases 
verging  to  this,  tart.  emet.  should  exert  an  apparent  stimulant 
effect  upon  the  system,  which  upon  a  slight  view  might  pass  for 
real,  is  easy  enough  to  explain,  by  referring  the  result  of  its  ef- 
fects to  its  relaxing  and  sedative  properties.  Thus  the  heart  being 
acted  upon  through  the  effects  peculiar  to  the  agent,  experiences 
relaxation  and  diminution  of  its  action.  The  blood  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  their  direct  connection  with  the  heart,  feel  the 
same  relaxation  or  diminished  action  throughout,  of  which  all 
their  branches  partake  in  due  proportion;  thus  particular  por- 
tions are  relieved  by  the  general  effect  exerted  upon  all;  hence 
the  lost  balance,  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  is  restored ;  excite- 
ment, during  this  pathological  change,  is  evolved  or  changed 
from  a  latent  to  a  sensible  state ;  and  reaction  is  established.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  lancet  itself  may  be  ranked  with  the  class 
of  stimulants;  but  surely  it  cannot,  and  will  not  hence  be  in- 
ferred that  this  state  of  things  is,  or  can  be  brought  about  by  any 
direct  stimulating  property  in  either  of  the  agents  themselves. 

Again,  when  the  excitement  is  already  too  high,  open  and 
free,  the  tart.  emet.  and  the  lancet  reduce  it  upon  precisely  the 
same  principle, as  in  the  former  condition  of  the  system,  just  above 
staged:  viz.  the  relaxation  consequent  upon  their  use  places  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  system  in  general,  and  of  the  secretory  or- 
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gans  in  particular,  in  that  state  and  condition  which  enables  theni 
to  discharge  their  proper  functions.  By  an  increase  of  secretion 
the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  vessels  are  removed,  excitement  a- 
bated,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  reduced.  The  degree 
of  relief  in  either  condition  of  the  system  will  depend,  exclusive- 
ly, upon  the  extent  to  which  the  system  and  different  organs  in- 
volved, may  have  been  implicated,  and  their  susceptibility  to  be 
acted  upon  at  the  time. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  these  principles,  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  practice,  and  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest its  more  extended  use  in  those  torpid  cases  of  the  bowels, 
which  unfortunately,  we  but  too  often  meet  with,  and  which  have 
heretofore  defied  the  usual  routine  practice  of  the  day. 

If  I  have  misunderstood,  or  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Cartwright,  I  would  beg  leave  to  assure  him  it  is  not  the  effect 
of  design.  That  my  remarks  have  truth  alone  for  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  guarding  from  error  those  who,  without  his  tact  in 
prescribing,  might  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  his  name,  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  an  agent  so  powerful  in  its  controul  over  the 
system,  in  cases  totally  contra-indicating  its  use. 


Art.  VI.    Case  of  Hereditary  Consumption  cured.    Communicated 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

A  HE  following  is  the  statement  you  requested  me  to  make. 
I  hope  that  its  minuteness,  which  seems  to  imply  too  much  ego- 
tism, will  be  attributed  to  the  strong  conviction,  (however  cor- 
rect) which  the  writer  has  of  the  importance  Gf  treating  almost 
all  complaints  of  the  lungs,  under  certain  modifications,  in  the 
way  here  stated; — from  a  cough,  arising  from  the  early  stages  of 
a  common  cold,  to  the  most  alarming  symptom?  of  consumption. 
I  am,  however,  aware  that  there  are  exceptions  tc  this  general 
rule,  for  I  have  known  one  instance  myself,  where  the  most  violent 
expectoration  of  the  worst  kind,  with  fever  and  occasional  dis- 
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charge  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  was  cured  by  great  quantities  of 
opium,  bark,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  food,  (the  appetite  was 
excessive)  and  constant  riding  on  horseback,-— though  when  first 
placed  on  the  horse  the  patient  could  not  move  more  than  ten 
rods  before  he  must  be  taken  off,  but  such  a  case  is  very  uncom- 
mon. When  such  cases  do  occur,  I  believe  it  is  from  wrong  treat- 
ment at  first.  I  hope  it  will  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
I  have  seen  almost  all  my  relations,  and  many  of  my  friends,  sink 
under  a  treatment  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  I  myself  experi- 
enced,— and  that  the  physician,  who  was  at  last  the  cause  of  my 
being  saved,  insists  strenuously,  that  a  consumption  is  not  neces- 
sarily incurable,  because  it  is  hereditary,  and  that  a  belief  that  it 
is  so  has  been  the  cause  of  more  deaths  by  that  disease,  than  al- 
most any  other.  And  that  instead  of  prevailing  as  it  does,  it 
would  be  rare,  if  common  colds  were  not  neglected  till  they  be- 
came disease,  and  were  not  then  still  neglected  or  made  worse 
by  ill  treatment,  for  many  months  after  they  might  have  been  put 
an  end  to  by  four  weeks  of  confinement,  extreme  temperance, 
small  bleedings,  and  moderate  blisters.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
understood  of  disorders  which  are  not  complicated,  or  are  only 
connected  with  diseases  ot  a  bilious  nature,  for  in  such  cases  the 
same  treatment  is  often  equally  good  for  both.  My  father  and 
his  sister  were  both  consumptive  from  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
one  kept  the  disease  under  till  after  fifty,  and  then  lived  in  com- 
fort till  seventy  and  died  of  another  complaint.  The  other  kept 
it  under  by  going  to  sea  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  sixty 
from  another  cause.  One  of  my  two  only  sisters  (I  had  no  broth- 
er) died  of  a  complicated  consumption  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
she  had  difficulties  peculiar  to  her  sex,  which  rendered  all  prac- 
tice for  the  principal  disease  unavailing.  On  my  mother's  side 
of  the  house,  nine  of  my  cousins  out  of  two  families,  leaving  but 
two,  died  under  thirty  years  of  age,  of  regular,  unmixed  con- 
sumption. They  lived  at  some  distance  from  our  family,  though 
I  saw  them  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but  they  had  an  unfortu- 
nate prepossession  that  a  hereditary  consumption  was  neither  to 
be  kept  off,  or  cured,  (theirmother  had  died  of  it)  and  consequent- 
ly, they  eat,  drank,  visited,  were  exposed  to  the  cold,  to  wet  fcet0 
vol.  3. — no.  1.  17 
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hot  rooms,  and  thin  clothes.  Cough,  fever,  and  even  blood-spit- 
ting, were  with  them  no  reasons  for  precaution,  hut  rattier  for 
increasing  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites,  as  their  time  on  earth  was  to  be  short.  This  was  their 
honest  belief,  and  as  honestly  practised  upon,  to  the  last  moment, 
both  by  the  males  and  females.  Our  different  opinion  had  no 
weight; the  sacrifices  a  conformity  to  mine  would  require,  were 
too  great  for  the  mere  possibility  of  longer  life.  To  live  a  life 
of  starvation,  care  and  watchfulness  was  not  living. 

For  myself,  I  was  consumptive  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
till  past  thirty,  but  by  the  direction  of  an  excellent  medical  man, 
always  kept  it  under,  by  great  temperance,  sometimes  for  three 
w^eeks,  and  sometimes  for  three  months,  with  occasionally  bleed- 
ing and  blisters,  and  when  the  disease  was  not  actually  upon  me, 
using  much  exercise  in  all  weathers  but  great  care  not  to  lake 
cold.  From  that  time  till  my  thirty-ninth  year,  though  with  a 
slight  habitual  cough,  I  had  been  so  well  as  almost  to  forget  that 
I  was  subject  to  any  danger.  I  had  continued  when  there  was 
occasion,  which  was  rare,  to  pursue  this  plan  without  consulting 
anv  one.  In  this  situation,  without  any  fever \  pain,  blood-spittings 
or  difficulty  of  breathings  all  or  some  of  which  symptoms  had  at- 
tended my  former  attacks, — my  common  cough  began  gradually 
to  increase  and  became  at  last  exceedingly  troublesome,  but  I 
felt  on  every  other  account  perfectly  well.  From  a  strange  in- 
fatuation, the  possibility  of  this  being  my  old  enemy  hardly  oc- 
curred to  me.  The  cough  became  insupportable,  fever  came 
on, my  strength  and  flesh  wasted  fast  away,  but  I  had  no  pain; 
I  grew  worse  every  hour,  and  at  last  insisted  upon  being  bled, 
and  blistered.  I  was  much  relieved  from  the  cough  after  the 
second  blister,  and  immediately  following  it,  came  out  on.  my 
breast  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  red  pepper,  which  had  to  be  opened 
very  deep,  and  discharged  the  most  offensive  matter.  This  was 
allowed  to  close,  and  my  fever  and  cough  gradually  increased,  as 
the  external  discharge  decreased.  I  bled  almost  every  day  at  the 
nose,  but  raised  no  blood  from  my  lungs,  and  still  felt  no  pain,  but  l 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  my  cough  was  so  suffocating 
that  I  expected  almost  every  day  to  breathe  my  last.  I  had  many 
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strong  bilious  symptoms,  and  occasion ally  took  an  emetic,  and 
my  bed  was  wet  through  every  night  with  perspiration.  I  had 
now  no  appetite,  but  because  I  had  not,  took  large  quantities  of 
the  most  substantial  ibod,  with  wine,  bark  and  opium!!  Indeed 
I  was  weak  enough  to  act  like  an  idiot,  for  I  ought  not,  feeling 
as  I  did  that  it  was  wrong,  to  have  submitted  to  the  persuasions 
of  others.  Two  days  after  the  external  discharge  from  the  wound  on 
my  right  side  entirely  ceased,  the  chill  which  preceded  the  afternoon 
fever,  was  much  more  violent  than  it  had  ever  been.  The 
paroxysms  of  coughing  became  absolutely  insupportable,  (the  fe- 
ver was  raging,)  I  was  completely  suffocated,  and  my  senses  left 
me.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  that  in  the  struggle  I  had 
burst  a  large  ulcer  in  the  right  lobe  of  my  lungs,  and  the  matter 
and  blood  had  beenthrown  out,  and  I  now  continued  to  throw  it 
up  abundantly.  I  had  watched  my  sister  through  her  whole  com 
plaint  and  seen  her  do  this  same  thing,  and  with  the  same  struggle 
for  life  repeatedly.  My  eyes  were  now  opened  completely,  and  I 
looked  back  with  perfect  astonishment  upon  my  folly,  but  sup- 
posed it  too  late  to  retrieve  it.  I  had  had  no  internal  pain,  but 
it  now  came  on  with  extreme  soreness ;  another  ulcer  formed  im- 
mediately, in  the  left  lobe  of  my  lungs;  the  stabbing  pains,  and  sore- 
ness were  soon  so  great  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  bear  to  be  turned  in  my  bed.  In  this  desperate  state  there 
was  no  resource,  it  was  thought,  but  to  keep  up  my  strength. 
But  this  was  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  that  was  destroying  me, 
and  I  sunk  as  rapidly  as  possible,  discharging  a  pint  of  matter 
every  day  from  my  lungs.  Several  times  each  day,  my  strug- 
gles were  so  great  and  so  shocking  to  witness,  that  all  those  who 
were  not  obliged  to  be  present,  would  fly  from  the  house.  The 
struggle  would  at  last  cease,  the  blood  would  no  longer  circulate 
in  mv  limbs,  I  would  perceive  them  become  numb  and  helpless, 
my  sight  would  fail,  then  my  hearing  and  for  a  few  moments  my 
se  ises  would  be  entirely  gone.  I  would  again  open  my  eyes, 
perceive  my  friends  around  me,  and  know  that  this  was  not  death. 
During  this  state  of  insensibility,  the  load  of  blood  and  matter 
would  be  forced  from  my  lungs,  and  I  would  now  breathe  again. 
In  this  situation  a  physician  was  consulted  who  said  there  was 
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one  only  hope;  that  an  entirely  different  treatment, carried  to  the 
greatest  extreme  might  possibly  save  me,  at  least  it  would  relieve 
me  from  the  raging  fever,  and  the  dreadful  cough,  and  danger  of 
instant  suffocation  which  every  hour  seemed  more  certain,  and 
that  I  should  at  least  sink  more  gradually.  We  knew  that  the 
prospect  before  me  was  death  in  a  few  days;  my  friends  there- 
fore united  with  me  in  telling  him  to  give  his  orders,  and  they 
should  be  implicitly  obeyed,  for  no  treatment  could  place  me  in 
more  immediate  danger  than  I  then  was. 

The  complaint  began  in  October,  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
January.  He  regulated  the  air  in  my  rooms,  both  night  and  day, 
by  a  thermometer,  and  kept  the  temperature  at  fifty-five  through 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  rather  too  cool  to  be  a- 
greeable,  but  if  hotter  I  was  in  a  raging  fever,  if  cooler  I  could 
not  breathe.  In  the  first  four  days  after  he  began  the  treatment, 
he  bled  me  three  times,  and  took  away  all  my  bark,  wine,  opium,, 
soup,  beef  and  coffee,  under  which,  (by  way  of  gaining  strength) 
I  was  sinking  like  snow  before  the  sun,  and  substituted  for  all 
these,  only  three  small  teacups  full  of  milk  and  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  bread  dried  in  an  oven,  three  wine-glasses  full  of 
tea  of  Iceland  moss,  and  a  cup  of  weak  Hyson  tea,  morning  and 
evening.  I  took  a  small  pill  of  cicuta  as  a  substitute  for  the  opi- 
um which  had  never  checked  my  cough,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
cicu'.a  did  me  any  service.  He  also  covered  my  breast  with  small 
blisters,  putting  a  new  one  on  every  twelve  hours,  till  I  was  fair- 
ly covered  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  these  were  constantly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  so  that  I  frequently  had  six  in  different 
stages,  dressed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  three  months  I 
was  never  without  ihem  more  or  less;  and  for  two  years  never 
three  months  without  an  occasional  blister,  and  sometimes  would 
be  obliged  to  wear  them  moderately  for  four  weeks,  when  a- 
broad  apparently  well.  The  first  blisters  were  not  found  rapid 
enough  in  their  work,  and  in  addition  to  them,  on  the  very  spot 
where  one  had  been  drawn,  over  the  most  painful  place,  within 
five  days  after  this  treatment  began,  he  made  so  deep  a  sore  with 
sulphuric  acid,  that  I  could  almost  see  my  ribs  everv  time  it  wa6 
dressed.     I  took  just  rhubarb    enough  every  night  to  move  m0 
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very  gently  in  the  morning.  As  I  bled  every  day  at  the  nose,  the 
lancet  was  less  necessary,  and  it  was  some  weeks  after  the  third 
bleeding,  before  I  resorted  to  it  again;  but  I  was  bled  thirteen 
times  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  more  than  I  can  num- 
ber in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years.  For  many  days 
after  the  severe  treatment  began,  I  had  not  one  single  favoura- 
ble symptom,  and  looked  much  worse,  as  all  my  colour  was  gone 
except  in  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  the  bones  almost  pierced 
through  my  skin.  I  constantly  expectorated  the  worst  kind  of 
matter,  with  small  quantities  of  blood,  and  the  hard  tops  of  tu- 
bercles of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  as  offensive  as  possible.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  suffocation  every  moment  that  I  did  not  set  up, 
and  consequently  could  not  sleep  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  at  a  time;  with  such  naps  I  usually  groaned  and  strug- 
gled through  the  night.  The  doctor  never  left  me  for  an  hour, 
till  near  morning,  and  was  by  my  side  all  day.  He  would  watch 
me,  putting  off  or  on  the  clothes,  regulating  the  fire,  my  blisters, 
or  my  position  in  bed ;  and  would  not  trust  me  to  the  watchers, 
till  near  morning.  During  the  day  he  would  place  me  on  an  e- 
lastie  board,  or  wooden  horse,  and  have  it  moved  gently,  but  I 
could  not  bear  it  five  minutes,  (though  in  six  weeks  after,  I  could 
exercise  myself  upon  it  at  intervals  three  hours  in  the  day,) — he 
would  call  in  my  servants  and  make  them  rub  every  limb,  sever- 
al times  a  day,  and  would  take  his  own  turn  at  this  exercise,  and 
oblige  e\ery  gentleman  who  was  permitted  to  see  me,  to  do"  the 
same, — but  except  an  increase  of  appetite,  upon  which  I  was  al- 
lowed a  little  more  milk,  no  amendment  appeared,  indeed  the 
prospect  became  darker  every  hour,  all  who  saw  me  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless.  I  often  supposed  that  I  had  seen  the  sun  set 
for  the  last  time;  my  nights  were  dreadful,  and  the  days  almost 
as  had;  every  breath  was  drawn  with  an  effort  and  my  strergth 
rapidly  failing  urder  the  exertion.-  I  still  bled  from  my  head 
ev  iry  day,  my  bed  wet  through  every  night,  and  my  clothes,  if- up, 
all  day,  from  mere  weakness,  except  when  burning  with  fever. 
The  Doctor  stjll  said  that  many  were  lost  by  giving  up  the  point 
and  that wmkt  there  was  life,  there  should  be  always  hope,  but 
hope  was  gone  to  all  but  him.     On  the  18th  day  after  the  severe 
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treatment  commenced,  at  the  "tour  when  the  afternoon  fever  was 
expected,  and  when  deati;  always  appeared  immediate — the  fe- 
ver kept  back  half  an  hour;  when  it  came,it  was  more  moderate, 
the  cough  less  distressing,  the  expectoration  less,  and  through  the 
following  evening  I  breathed  with  more  ease  than  I  had  for 
two  months.  I  was  able  to  sleep  without  suffocating  every  five 
minutes,  and  from  this  hour  I  gradually  recovered;  at  first  by 
the  slowest  degrees,  but  in  a  few  weeks  most  rapidly.  My  appe- 
tite now  became  insufferable,  but  the  least  excess  even  in  my 
simple  food,  obliged  me  to  be  bled,  or  increase  my  blisters,  or 
both.  Mere  bulk,  even  of  liquid  in  my  stomach,  increased  my 
cough  &c.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  have  my  food  as  nourish- 
ing as  possible,  and  in  small  quantities,  without  being  stimulat- 
ing. 1  therefore  used,  after  some  weeks,  milk  without  water. 
Then  boiled  the  milk  with  bread  in  it,  but  always  used  it  cold, 
and  increased  the  quantity  as  I  could  hear  it.  I  never  drank,  to 
check  the  cough,  more  than  a  teaspoon  full  at  a  time, and  rare- 
ly that,  preferring  to  keep  a  piece  of  hard  rock  candy  in  my 
mouth,  which  would  not  only  allay  in  some  measure  the  irrita- 
tion, but  was  a  nourishing  food,  for  my  stomach  was  from  absti- 
nence now  in  such  good  order,  that  it  would  dispose  of  whatever 
went  into  it,  though  the  lungs  would  give  immediate  intimation 
of  too  much,  by  pain,  fever  and  cough. 

In  March  the  ulcers  all  closed.  I  at  last  exercised  moderately 
in  a  close  carriage  with  the  glass  partly  down,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  travelled  a  great  deal,  but  was  obliged  to  do  it 
with  every  accommodation,  as  I  could  not  bear  the  cold,  the 
dampness  or  the  wind  ;  the  least  motion  made  me  perspire  pro- 
fusely, and  every  night  I  did  the  same,  till  September.  If  this 
was  checked  by  cold  or  light  covering,  pain,  fever  and  cough 
would  return.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  endure  it,  and  let  it 
wear  out.  Through  the  summer  I  eat  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit 
(especially  that  which  had  undergone  the  operation  of  fire,)  and, 
in  such  quantity  as  would  prevent  my  suffering  from  hunger.  I 
also  drank  tea,  which  refreshed  without  inflaming  me.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  my  severe  treatment,  I  suffered  every  mo- 
ment from  hunger.     I  gained  so  fast  all  summer,  on  my  milk  and 
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vegetable  diet,  that  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  desist  from  it, 
and  live  a  day  or  two  on  weak  tea  and  bread ;  for  I  had  such  a 
tendency  to  make  blood,  that  if  1  did  not  do  this,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  bleed.  In  some  instances  I  would  live  six  days  on  tea 
and  bread,  even  when  strong  enough  to  travel.  For  more  than 
a  year  an  ounce  of  meat  with  a  very  little  wine  would  produce 
such  stabbing  pains,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  high  fever,  that 
I  would  be  obliged  to  be  bled  largely  and  blistered,  and  starve  for 
ten  days  before  I  could  get  the  fever  under.  I  was  confined  to  the 
house  for  about  two  months  the  winter  following,  with  more  or 
less  indications  of  the  disease,  and  through  the  second  summer  and 
winter,  I  contended  in  the  same  way,  though  with  constantly  in- 
creasing health;  and  even  when  apparently  well,  there  were  cer- 
tain positions  of  my  body  in  which  I  could  not  place  myself,  on 
account  of  the  tenderness  low  down  in  my  lungs  where  the  worst 
ulcer  had  been  on  my  right  side;  and  that  is  still  the  spot  where 
the  pain  always  begins.  For  some  years  this  would  always  take 
place  and  fever  follow,  if  I  allowed  a  little  irritation  at  the  lower 
part  of  my  windpipe,  arising  from  a  slight  cold,  to  increase.  But 
I  at  last  discovered  that  the  slight  irritation  which  was  often  a 
prelude  to  very  serious  evils,  and  to  weeks  of  bleeding,  blister- 
ing? starving  and  medicine,  could  be  put  an  end  to  by  placing  a 
small  blister  not  much  larger  than  a  twelve  cent  piece  directly 
in  the  hollow  of  the  windpipe,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  keeping 
housed,  and  living  low  two  or  three  days,  if  in  winter.  It  is  now 
eleven  years  since  my  severe  attack.  For  too,  I  eat  no  meat,  on 
the  third  very  little,  on  the  fourth  I  lived  much  as  formerly, 
using  wine  and  meat,  but  desisted  when  finding  it  necessary.  1 
was  occasionally  bled  till  within  the  last  two  years,  when  1  have 
made  no  use  of  the  lancet,  and  am  in  better  health  than  I  have 
been  for  twenty  years.  I  live  generally  as  others  do,  except  in 
the  use  of  wine  which  I  think  agrees  with  me  less  than  it  did  some 
years  back.  It  produces  no  consumptive  symptoms,  but  makes 
Die  bilious. 

I  go  out  in  all  weathers,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  do 
not  take  cold  once,  when  all  my  hardy  neighbours  do  ten  times; 
merely  because  I  take  care  to  guard  against  it.     If  I  am  caught 
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with  a  cold,  I  immediately  leave   off  my    usual  food,  and  keep 
housed,  whether  winter  or  summer,  and  in  a  few  days  it  isg|one. 
Even  when   in  perfect  health,  in  winter,  (though  I  go  out  in  a 
storm,)  I  do  not  suffer  myself  to  go  even  from  room  to  room  in 
the  house,  without  something  over  my  shoulders  and  on  my  head ; 
and  in  the   warmest   weather  in  summer,  I  never  set  where  the 
wind  can  blow  on  me.      These  precautions  appear  absolutely  ri- 
diculous to  all  but  my  indulgent  friends,  but  with  them,  (the  pre- 
cautions,)  I  can  keep  well,     I  travel  a  great  deal,  visit  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  go  through  much  fatigue,  am  in  society  as  much  as 
I  wish,  take  care  of  the  sick,  go  without  rest  or  sleep,  and  by  eat- 
ing and  drinking  less  rather  than  more,  (as  is   common   under 
such  circumstances,)  I  generally  come  out  from  any  such  trial 
of  danger,  of  fatigue  or  anxiety,  much  better  than  those  of  my 
associates  or  friends,  who  are  supposed  to  have  sufficient  hardi- 
ness to  contend  with  any  thing.     Since  my  recovery,  many  oth- 
ers have,  by  the  same  means,  been  restored  from  different  stages 
of  lung  complaints  (from  what  they  call  only  a  hard  cold  to  seri- 
ous and  consumptive  complaints,)  who  were  all  growing  worse 
unckj;  a  stimulating  treatment.     Some  of  my  friends,   (healthy 
persons,)  who  were  subject  to  violent  coir*1-  several  times  in  the 
year,  which  would  last  them  many  weeks,  have  hy  my   persua- 
sion adopted  warmth  and  starvation  if  the  weather  is  cold,  and  if 
warm,  only  the  starvation,  and  cure  themselves  in  five  or  six  days, 
and  some  of  them  say  that  they  wo  longer  take  cold,  as  they  begin 
the  regimen  on  the    first   intimation,  and  in  two  days  they  find 
that  they  had  no  cold. 

One  remarkable  thing  in  my  complai  t.  was,  that  I  had  none  of 
the  pain  in  my  side  to  which  1  w  ?  stibject  #!ven  young,  till  after 
the  first  ulcer  discharged,  and  rfa?  I  I  spit  but  ritth  blood  from  my 
lungs,  though  so.  oppres.-ed  with  blood.  One  thu.g  about  blisters 
should  be  guarded  against:  after  I  had  been  well  for  more  than 
a  year,  I  had  an  attack,  which  bleeding  and  blistering  put  an  end 
to,  a  <d  I  had  no  fever,  cough  or  pain  for  five  days,  wfien,  to  my 
sWprtsej  a  constant  fever  c ante  on,  but  no par>.  or  cough;  th?  fever 
had  no  inter 'minion-  In  my  impatience  fo  get  well,  I  had  been 
bled  and  covered  my  whole  breast  with  one  large  blister,  and 
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10  make  it  more  effectual,  had  dressed  it  with  savin  ointment. 
It  had  cured  me,  but  it  had  now  got  into  such  a  bad  state,  loaded 
with  matter,  that  the  matter  was  absorbed,  and  produced  the 
fever — we  put  one  on  my  arm,  that  the  change  might  not  be  too 
sudden,  and  cured  the  bad  one  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  fever 
then  left  me  immediately.  It  is  best  to  have  a  constant  succession 
of  new  blisters,  and  never  let  any  of  them  become  very  sore. 

(The  writer  of  the  above  case  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity, 
and  what  is  slated  may  be  entirely  relied  on.  He  is  personally  known 
to  the  wriier  of  this  note.)  C. 


Art.  VII.  Case  of  Hcematemesis,  cured  by  the  use  of  Purgatives. 
By  Dr.  Sutton  I.  Harris  of  Oak-hill,  Frederick  County, 
Virginia. 

V^N  the  22nd.  of  July  1828,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to 
visit  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  rather  a  lean  habit,  who 
had  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  until  a  short  time  previous 
to  this  date.  I  arrived  at  his  house  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  found  him  vomiting  very  dark  blood,  partly  coagu- 
lated, in  very  considerable  quantities.  He  was  puking  into  a 
vessel,  in  which  there  was  about  three  pints  of  blood;  and  the 
persons  present  informed  me  that  they  had  emptied  'the  vessel 
of  at  least  six  pints  before  I  arrived.  He  had  considerable 
pain  in  the  head,  pulse  very  small  and  frequent,  extremities 
cold,  tongue  foul,  and  on  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow  syn- 
cope was  produced. 

This  man  had  worked  hard  in  the  harvest  field  for  ten  days, 
during  which  time  he  had  used  spirits  freely.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  felt,  for  several  days,  some  sickness  at  the  stom- 
ach, and  had  occasionally  vomited  bilious  matter. 

Taking  the  circumstances  of  this  case  into  consideration,  I 
was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vomiting  of  blood  was  en- 
tirely symptomatic ;  that  all  the  symptoms  of  the  case  plainly 
shewed  that  the  interior  veins  were   overcharged  with  blood. 

vol.  3.— -No.  1.  18 
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and  the  only  means  of  relief  was  to  lessen  that  fulness  by  evacu- 
ating through  the  liver.  To  attempt  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage 
by  styptics  was  impossible ;  for  any  article  of  that  class  of  medi- 
cines would  have  been  thrown  up  as  soon  as  swallowed.  I 
therefore,  gave  him  immediately  forty  grains  of  calomel,  in  the 
form  of  pills,  and  applied  a  blistering  plaister  over  the  stomach. 
I  saw  the  patient  again  at  1 1  o'clock  A.  M.  He  had  not  vom- 
ited since  he  took  the  pills ;  his  pulse  was  fuller,  stronger  and  less 
frequent;  the  plaister  had  drawn.  He  said  he  felt  as  if  he 
should  soon  have  a  passage. 

I  saw  him  again  at  7  o'clock  P.  M.  He  had  had  several  large 
black  passages,  which  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  but  was  evidently  mixed  with  bile;  for  when  the 
white  clothes  which  had  been  used,  were  slightly  washed,  a 
deep  green  stain  was  left  wherever  the  matter  had  touched 
them.  These  discharges  continued  until  about  12  o'clock  at 
night,  when  he  fell  some  pain  or  griping  in  the  bowels.  His  at- 
tendants gave  him  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  he  slept  the 
balance  of  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d.  he  was  quite  easy;  could  sit  up 
in  bed;  tongue  still  foul,  pulse  small,  vet  larger  than  before: 
I  gave    rhubarb,  aloes  and  calomel,  each  10  grains. 

Saw  him  again  in  the  evening.  The  medicine  had  opera- 
ted well;  discharges  black  bile,  which  continued  for  several 
days,  with  the  aid  of  six  grains  of  rhubarb  on  one  accasion. 
The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  gradually  changed  from  black 
to  green,  and  from  green  to  a  yellow  colour,  and  his  strength 
increased  as  the  discharges  approached  a  r  atural  appearance. 
This  man  has  been  in  as  good  health  as  usual  since  that  time, 
until  the  15th  of  July  1829,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  in  a  kind  of  palsied  condition,  except  that  there  was 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  These  symptoms  gradually  going  off, 
his  pulse  became  very  active.  When  I  was  called  to  see  him, 
I  found  him  with  a  strong  full  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  his  vision 
much  impaired.  I  drew  about  two  pounds  of  blood,  and  gave 
him  jalap  and  calomel,  each  twenty  grains.     The  bleeding  re- 
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lieved  him  completely:  the  medicine  operated  well,  and  he 
resumed  his  ordinary  business  in  two  days  after,  and  has  re- 
mained in  good  health  ever  since. 


Art.  VIII.     Case   of  Lithotomy.     By   Hugh   Huger  Toland9 
M.  D.  of  Newberry  district,  South  Carolina. 

[Note.  Lithotomy  has  of  late  become  so  common  as  almost  to 
have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  capital  operations  of  Surgery. 
Yet  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  hear  of 
its  frequent  and  successful  performance  by  young  surgeons  who  have 
just  left  our  school;  and  in  this  spirit  we  give  publicity  to  the  foil  owing 
case,  of  which  our  young  friend  has  much  and  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
Dr.  Toland  is  only  22  years  of  age,  and  is  the  first  to  have  performed, 
this  operation  in  that  part  of  the  country.     Eds.] 


IN  September,  1828,  Davis  Motes,  a  lad  aged  seventeen,  who 
had  suffered  with  the  stone  fourteen  years,  cume  under  my 
care.  Although  he  had  been  successively  the  patient  of  physi- 
cians of  considerable  eminence  the  greatest  part  of  the  time, 
his  situation  was  truly  miserable.  During  the  paroxysms,  which 
generally  continued  two  weeks,  he  was  incapable  of  taking  any 
exercise:  he  had  incontinence  of  urine  which  passed  guttatim, 
attended  with  the  most  excruciating  pain.  He  not  only  had 
pain  in  the  perinaeum  and  glans  penis,  but  also  in  the  right  and 
left  hypochondriac  regions,  which  were  very  tender  to  the  touch* 
His  general  health  was  much  impaired;  complexion  sallow  with 
a  capricious  appetite,  and  depraved  digestion.  He  had  inter- 
vals of  comparative  ease,  although  the  incontinence  of  urine 
continued,  which  rendered  his  situatiou  at  best  very  disagree- 
able. Having  taken  medicine  until  he  despaired  of  ever  ob- 
taining relief  thereby,  he  readily  consented  to  submit  fd  the 
operation;  but  being  unprepared,  it  was  deferred  unHl  the 
13th.  of  the  June  following,  prior  to  which  time  he  was  sub- 
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mittedto  a  preparatory  course.  But  in  despite  of  the  best  di- 
rected use  of  antimonial  emetics,  mercurial  cathartics,  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  a  low  diet,  the  pain  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  with  an  erysipelatous  eruption  over  the  right,  remained. 
Being  conscious  that  to  operate  on  him  in  that  situation  would 
be  replete  with  danger,  f  gave  him  calomel  alone,  until  ptyalism 
was  produced ;  and  as  soon  as  the  mercurial  action  was  estab- 
lished the  local  affections  vanished :  his  appetite  became  un- 
usually good,  and  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  much  di- 
minished, being  able  to  retain  his  urine  one  half  hour  or  more. 
Supposing  that  in  a  short  time,  unless  he  was  left  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  he  would  be  in  the  same  situation  he 
was  prior  to  its  use,  I  concluded  to  operate,  and  the  13th  of 
June  last  was  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  and  the  phy- 
sicians present  being  satisfied  that  it  was  a  case  of  the  stone, 
the  operation  was  commenced.  Nothing  embarrassing  occur- 
red, although  the  division  of  three  small  arteries  retarded  its 
progress,  but  they  were  secured  by  ligatures  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. A  gorget  of  the  middle  size  was  used,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  extend  the  incision  in  the  perinaeal  fascia,  for  this 
was  the  only  part  which  gave  much  resistance,  or  prevented 
the  stone  from  being  extracted  with  ease,  or  without  doing  any 
violence  to  the  soft  parts.  As  soon  as  the  stone  was  extracted 
the  hsemorrhage  ceased,  and  he  did  not  loose  one  drachm  of  blood 
after  he  was  put  to  bed.  His  convalescence  was  rapid,  until 
the  twelfth  day,  at  which  time  he  had  an  attack  of  bilious  re- 
mittent fever,  which  yielded,  in  about  four  days,  to  the  use  of 
mercurial  cathartics;  these  again  produced  ptyalism,  and  it 
was  kept  up  by  small  doses  of  the  medicine  until  the  wound 
cicatrized,  which  was  about  the  thirtieth  day.  His  knees 
were  not  tied  together  until  the  end  of  the  first  week,  which 
probably  was  the  cause  of  there  being  so  inconsiderable  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  lost,  after  the  operation  was  completed.  The 
stone  weighed  six  drachms  and  six  grs.  and  was  very  irregular  on 
the  surface,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  suffering  such  great  pain. 

If  I  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  directions  given  by 
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the  unparallelled  Cooper  in  such  cases,  Motes  must  have  died 
with  the  disease,  of  which  he  is  now  entirely  cured.     He  says 
we  should  not  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy  when  there  is 
much  functional,  or  any  organic  disease.     1  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  there  was  any  lesion  of  structure  in  this  case,  but  that 
there  was  much  functional  derangement  cannot  be  denied  by 
any.     None  of  the  important  organs  of  the  abdomen  had  per- 
formed their  functions  healthily   for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  until  compelled  so  to  do  by  the  astonishing  power  of  calo- 
mel ;  and  to  have  operated  successfully  in  this  case  without  it, 
would  have  been  impossible.  I  think  we  may  conclude,  with  the 
language  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  in  such  cases  it  is  the  mag- 
num donum  Dei. 


Art.  IX.     Case  of  Retention   of  the  Placenta,  caused  by  an  un~ 
'natural  appendage  to  that   Body.     By  Solomon  Tracy,  M.  D. 
of  Gallatin  Mississippi. 


was  called  on  27th  August  1829  to  visit  Mrs.  W.  a  lady  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  the  sanguineo  bilious  temperament, 
who  had  been  about  eight  hours  previous,  delivered  of  her 
first  child,  at  the  full  period  of  utero  gestation.  I  found  her  in 
rather  a  comatose  and  desponding  condition,  with  cool  skin  and 
clammy  sweat,  unequally  diffused;  yet  the  pulse  was  tolerably 
full  and  frequent.  She  complained  of  no  pain,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  give  no  answer  when  spoken  to.  I  was  informed 
by  the  midwife  in  attendance,  that  the  labour  had  been  painful 
and  tedious,  that  in  her  effort  to  extract  the  placenta  she  had 
broken  the  umbilical  cord,  and  with  it  tore  off  part  of  the  pla- 
centa. She  had  then  introduced  her  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
detaching  the  placenta,  but  failed  to  accomplish  it,  having  found 
it  firmly  attached,  to  use  her  own  words,  "to  a  fleshy  substance 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child"  which  could  be  felt  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  also.  She  now  became  alarmed 
|tnd  desisted  from  any  further  efforts  to  extract  the  placenta. 
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I  also  learned  from  the  lady  herself  that  she  had  felt  the  tumour 
in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  for  some  weeks  previous  to  de- 
livery which  induced  her  to  believe  it  was  a  second  child. 

Upon  examination  per  vaginam  I  found  the  os  tincae  dilated, 
with  slight  haemorrhage;  the  uterus  was  high  up  and  its  con- 
tractile powers  completely  paralyzed.  As  the  parts  had  been 
much  irritated  by  the  the  officious  conduct  of  the  midwife,  and 
I  apprehended  not  much  danger  from  haemorrhage,  I  thought 
it  imprudent  to  introduce  my  hand  for  the  purpose  of  detach- 
ing and  bringing  away  the  placenta.  A  bandage  was  drawn 
as  tightly  around  the  abdomen  as  the  patient  could  well  bear  it, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  restraining  the  haemorrhage  andv  fa- 
cilitating the  separation  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta  and  its 
appendages:  3ss  of  the  secale  cornutum  was  infused  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  tablespoon  full  taken  every  ten 
minutes  until  all  was  given.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
she  complained  of  no  pain,  but  the  tumour,  felt  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  was  found  to  have  shifted  its  position; 
it  was  now  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  01.  ricini  3ij  were 
given;  then  waited  an  hour  when  it  was  repeated.  She  now 
for  the  first  time  complained  of  pain,  and  the  uterus  began 
to  feel  hard  and  globular:  the  pain  and  uterine  contraction 
continued  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  placenta  was  expelled 
with  a  fleshy  mass  attached  to  it,  by  a  kind  of  gristly  neck,  that 
would  have  weighed  between  three  and  four  pounds.  It  was 
enviioped  in  a  delicate  membrane  which  it  derived  from  the 
placenta,  and  was  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  four  in  di- 
ameter. Its  substance  was  of  a  fleshy  granulated  nature:  there 
were  small  blood-vessels  making  into  it  from  the  placenta 
through  which  it  received  its  nourishment. 

The  child  was  as  large  and  healthy  as  usual ;  and  the  moth- 
er did  well  after  the  delivery  of  the  placental  mass. 


Art.  X.     Case  of  Spontaneous  Combustion,  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  Charles  W.  Short,  M.  D. 

xV  CASE  has  recently  occurred  in  this  place  which,  if  it  be 
not  strictly  speaking  one  of  spontaneous  combustion,  is  at  least  an 
instance  in  which  a  more  general  destruction  of  the  human  body 
was  effected,  by  caloric,  than  is  to  be  readily  accounted  for  up- 
on ordinary  principles,  or  from  the  amount  of  combustible  mate- 
rials consumed  on  the  occasion.  The  facts  of  the  incident,  so 
far  as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  are  these,  and  they  are 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on;  as  the  circumstances  were  carefully 
observed  and  noted  at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot  of  their  occur- 
rence, by  several  medical  gentlemen. 

The  subject  was  a  woman  aged  sixty-five  or  seventy  years,  of 
or  <i nary  stature,  and  common  bulk,  weighing  probably  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds;  she  had  formerly  been  more  fleshy,  but 
her  late  habits  had  impaired  her  health,  and  produced  a  conse- 
quent diminution  of  her  flesh.  For  many  of  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  she  had  been  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits — the  drink  more  commonly  used  by  her  was  whiskey  dis- 
tilled from  corn. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  15th  of  November  1829,  she  was  seen 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  that  condition  returned  to  a 
house,  in  which  she  lived  alone,  about  dark.  Towards  ten 
o'clock  of  that  night  a  neighbour,  who  lived  adjoining,  perceived 
an  unpleasant  odour,  as  that  of  burning  meat,  which  induced 
him  to  examine  his  smoke-house,  and  the  premises  of  the  deceas- 
ed; but  the  door  of  the  latter  being  fastened,  and  the  windows 
closed  with  a  shutter  or  blind,  no  unusual  light  was  seen,  and 
no  discovery  made.  At  midnight  the  same  neighbour,  as  well  as 
other  inmates  of  his  house,  perceived  the  same  odour,  but  no 
cause  was  ascertained  for  it,  until  the  ensuing  morning. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  house  continuing  closed,  sus- 
pisions  of  mischief  arose   in  the  minds  of  the  neighbours;  and 
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the  door  was  broken  open; — a  dense  smoke  issued  from  the 
room,  the  floor  adjoining  the  fire-place  and  something  upon  the 
hearth  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire;  water  was  thrown  upon 
them,  and  then  a  black  substance  was  perceived  lying  on  the 
hearth,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the  remains  oi  the  unfortu- 
nate woman;  so  much  consumed  however,  and  so  disfigured  by 
the  fire,  as  to  be  mistaken  at  first  for  a  stick  of  wood. 

Upon  a  more  particular  examination  of  this  body,  it  was  found 
lying  on  the  right  side,  lengthwise  with  the  hearth,  and  about 
the  middle  of  it,  with  the  face  towards  the  fire;  the  position  be- 
ing partially  flexed,  and  the  right  arm  extended  under  the 
head  to  the  floor.  The  soft  parts  of  the  face  were  so  burnt  and 
blackened  as  to  have  lost  all  traces  of  a  human  countenance,  but 
the  bones  were  sound ;  the  back  part  of  the  head,  however  seem- 
ed to  have  escaped  the  fire,  as  the  hair  was  undisturbed,  and  a 
portion  of  the  head  dress  was  unburnt.  The  anterior  parts  of 
the  thorax  were  entirely  consumed,  leaving  only  a  few  inches  of 
the  ribs  where  they  join  the  vertebrae.  TbA  soft  parts  of  the 
abdomen  were  also  gone  quite  down  to  the  pubis,  and  laterally  to 
the  back-bone.  The  contents  of  the  thorax  vnd  abdomen  were 
entirely  destroyed,  except  the  liver,  one  kidney  and  a  part  of  the 
lungs, which  were  reduced  to  a  small  carbonaceous  mass.  The 
stump  of  the  left  thigh  was  projecting  a  few  inches  from  the  hip, 
but  the  thigh  and  leg  were  literally  burnt  up,  leaving  only  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  laid  on  the  hearth,  small  fragments  of 
calcined  bones,  which  were  easily  friable  between  the  fingers. — 
The  foot  of  this  leg  was  detached  at  the  a<  kit*,  and  lying  on  the 
floor,  comparatively  uninjured,  the  shoe  and  worsted  stocking,  be- 
low the  point  of  separation,  being  sound,  and  the  skin  of  the  in- 
step only  slightly  blistered. 

The  right  lower  limb  was  not  so  much  consumed,  but  the  mus- 
cular parts  of  the  hip  and  thigh,  together  with  the  calf  of  the  leg 
were  deeply  burnt, and  indeed  reduced  to  a  black  charred  mass 
of  one  fourth  their  former  bulk;  the  bones  were  not  burnt,  the 
skin  on  the  anterior  part  of  this  leg  was  only  blistered,  and  the 
foot  comparatively  sound. 

The  posterior  parts  of  the  trunk  were  much  and  deeply  burnt 
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but  the  bones  were  not  exposed,  and  embedded  in  the  cavity  form- 
ed by  the  scapulas  were  the  remains  of  some  portion  of  the  dress 
comparatively  uninjured,  while  the  skin  and  flesh  beneath  were 
black  and  burnt.  The  right  arm  which,  as  observed  before,  laid 
extended  under  the  head,  was  but  little  injured,  being  blistered 
only  where  it  was  near  the  head;  the  left  arm  was  entirely  con- 
sumed quite  from  the  shoulder,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained. 

Anterior  to  the  body  and  among  the  ashes  of  the  fire-place 
was  a  mass  of  adherent  matter,  externally  encrusted  by  the  fire, 
but  internally  moist  and  red — the  remains,  apparently,  of  blood 
and  alimentary  matter.  The  entire  remains  of  the  body  would 
probably  not  have  exceeded  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  fire-place  there  were  the  two  unburnt 
ends  of  a  small  stick  of  wood.  About  the  middle  of  the  hearth, 
in  an  iron  vessel,  was  a  small  Irish  potatoe,the  exterior  of  which 
was  charred,  but  the  interior  white  and  moist.  The  mantle- 
piece,  of  poplar  wood,  was  burnt  in  the  middle  immediately  a- 
bove  the  body,  but  had  become  extinguished  before  the  house 
wras  opened — the  flame  of  this  wood  could  not  have  been  less 
than  six  feet  from  the  body  of  the  woman.  Immediately  behind 
her,  the  ash  flooring  had  taken  fire  and  was  burning  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery;  this  fire  had  not  progressed  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  hearth  and  had  destroyed  about  four  square  feet  of  the 
floor.     On  the  edge  of  this  fire  a  chair  was  partially  burnt. 

The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  incident  was  moist,  and,  for 
the  season,  warm. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  January  1830. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


1.  Successful  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus.  By  Professor  Recamier* 
We  are  happy  to  record  another  successful  issue  to  this  most  formidable 
operation — and  that  in  a  public  institution,  where  no  colouring  can  be 
given  to  the  facts — no  veil  of  concealment  thrown  over  the  ultimate 
event. 

Case.  Agathy  Pelagie,  aged  50  years,  was  received  into  the  Hotel 
Bieu,  on  the  24th  July,  1829,  under  M.  Recamier.  She  had  begun  to 
menstruate  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  did  not  cease  to  do  so  till  she 
had  attained  her  fiftieth  year.  Examined  on  the  day  of  her  entrance 
into  the  Hospital,  the  following  was  the  report.  1  mo.  Slight  pains 
"were  felt  in  the  pelvis,  and  also  in  the  loins — a  sense  of  lassitude  suffi- 
ciently distressing  to  prevent  the  perpendicular  posture  being  long 
maintained.  2ndo.  A  discharge  of  sanious  fluid,  extremely  fetid  and 
sanguinolent,  of  about  eight  months'  duration.  3rio.  An  examination 
shewed  a  loss  of  one  of  the  lips  of  the  os  Uncre.  The  remaining  one 
(the  anterior)  was  thickened  and  ulcerated.  The  same  alterations 
were  perceptible  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  vagina  near  the  cervix 
uteri.  This  first  examination  did  not.  induce  any  suspicion  of  adhesion 
between  the  parts  affected  and  the  rectum  or  bladder.  On  introducing 
the  finger  far  up  the  rectum  a  tumour  was  found  to  occupy  the  situation 
of  the  uterus,  and  was  concluded  to  be  the  diseased  uterus  itself.  The 
various  functions  and  the  general  health  were  in  good  condition.  M. 
Recamier,  who  had  once  before  extirpated  the  womb  with  success, 
determined  on  the  operation  in  this  case,  and  it  was  consented  to 
without  fear. 

On  the  26ih  July,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  patient  was  placed 
on  a  bed  in  the  midst  of  numerous  pupils  and  others,  besides  Messrs 
Margolain,  Breschet,  Palrice,  and  Blandin,  and  the  operation  was  com- 
menced. M.  Recamier  first  introduced  an  instrument  (pincede  mu- 
seux)  with  which  he  seized  the  cervix  uteri  as  high  up  as  possible,  and 
then  dragged  it  down  slowly  and  cautiously,  the  body  of  the  uterus 
following  it,  till  the  whole  came  in  view  from  the  os  externum.  The 
artificial  prolapsus  thus  effected,  the  operator  fixed  the  organ  in  its  new 
situation  by  means  of  another  instrument  (pince  erigne)  confided  to 
the  hand  of  an  assistant.  He  then  examined  the  rectum,  and  found 
that  the  gut  had  not  come  down  with  the  uterus.  Fie  next  introduced 
his  finger  between  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  vagina  and  the  corres- 
ponding face  of  the  retracted  tumour,  till  he  came  to  the  junction  of 
the  two,  when  he  introduced  a  bistoury  with  his  right  hand,  divided  the 
cul-de-sac  at  the  spot  above-mentioned,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  then 

*  Clinique. 
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withdrew  the  instrument.  Through  this  wound  the  operator  passed  his 
finger,  and  divided  some  loose  cellular  substance  till  he  came  to  the 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  bladder  over  the  uterus.  This 
he  divided  with  the  bistoury  once  more  introduced.  The  peritoneal; 
incision  was  next,  enlarged,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  with 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  operator  having  searched  for  the  broad 
ligaments,  he  passed  a  ligature  around  each,  to  prevent  haemorrhage,  and 
then  divided  them  with  the  knife.  The  peritoneum  passing  from  the 
rectum  to  the  uterus  was  next  divided,  and  the  uterus  itself  dissected 
carefully  away.  The  operation  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  with  re- 
markable sang  froid, — to  have  occupied  only  twenty  minutes, — and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  no  haemorrhage.  The  cervix  uteri  was  found 
to  be  affected  with  open  cancer;  but  the  body  of  the  uterus  itself  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been,  very  little  arlected.  The  patient  bore  the  operation 
with  unshaken  courage,  and  fell  asleep  soon  after  she  was  put  to  bed. 
On  the  second  day  fever  arose,  and  continued  for  two  or  three  days, 
requiring  several  small  bleedings.  The  fever  ceased  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day,  but  was  succeeded  by  a  fixed  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region. 
Forty  leeches  were  applied  to  this  part,  and  the  pain  was  reduced. 
The  ligatures  were  removed  on  the  fifth  day,  and  on  the  sixth,  there  was 
tension  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  Leeches  were  repeated.  No- 
thing particular  occurred  till  the  ninth  day,  when,  on  examining  the 
vagina,  a  fetid,  dark,  and  sanguinolent  fluid  was  found  issuing  forth. 
Injections  were  carefully  thrown  up  during  the  next  few  days.  By  the 
twelfth  day,  when  the  account  closes,  she  recovered  some  appetite, 
and  had  taken  soup  repeatedly.  Should  any  thing  further  be  published, 
we  shall  report  it.  Meantime  the  case  may  be  considered  as  a  suc- 
cessful one,  as  it  is  not  now  likely  that  the  patient  will  die  from  the 
©fleets  of  the  operation,  which  appears  to  have  been  performed  with 
gie.  skill  and  dexterity. — Medico  Chirurgical  Review,  'No.  22,  for 
Oct.  1829. 

Note.  A  statement  of  the  above  case  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by 
Dr.  Alban  G;  Smith  of  Danville,  Ky.  (now  in  Paris)  in  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  says,  "at  the  end  of  a  month  she"  (the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding operation)  "was  perfectly  well,  exhibiting  a  living  monument 
of  Surgical  skill."  Eds. 

2.  Statement  of  Cases  of  Syphilis,  Treated  in  the  Hospital  Val  de 
G,  ice.     (Parii.) — (We  are  indebted  to  the  same  gentleman,  Dr.  Smith5 , 
for  (he  following  statement.) 

1312  patients  were  treated  from  April  16th,  1825,  to  July  31st, 
1827.  1084  primarily  affected,  simple  and  complex  cases;  228  had 
secondary  and   mercurial  disease,  simple  and  complex. 

Of  the  1084,  386  were  treated  by  mercury:  mean  duration  of  treat- 
ment 47  days.  189  of  these  had  animal  and  stimulating  diet:  mean 
duration  of  treatment  51  days.  197  vegetable  diet:  mean  duration  of 
treatment  42  days. 
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698  were  treated  without  mercury:  mean  duration  of  treatment 
28  days;  of  these  62  had  stimulating  food :  mean  duration  of  treatment 
50 days.  636  with  vegetable  diet:  mean  duration  25  days.  Of  the 228 
with  secondary  syphilis,  72  were  treated  with  mercury:  Mean  duration 
67  days.     33  had  stimulating  food;  mean  duration  82  days. 

3.  Antidote  to  Prussic  acid. — M.  Dauvergne,  in  a  letter  to  M.Gay 
Lussac,  dated  Paris,  April  25th,  1829,  states,  that  M.  Simeon,  apothe- 
cary to  the  hospital  Saint-Louis,  poisoned  a  cat  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
by  placing  two  drops  in  the  corner  of  his  eye ;  the  animal  wTas  violently 
affected,  and  when  to  all  appearance  past  recovery,  a  large  quantity  of 
chlorine  was  diffused  in  his  throat,  which  very  soon  alleviated  the  symp- 
toms, and  when  able  to  raise  his  head,  which  before  he  could  not  do,  he 
appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  smelling  the  chlorine,  from  the  relief  which 
it  afforded.  In  an  hour  he  rose  on  his  feet,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  more,  scarcely  any  traces  of  morbific  symptoms  remained.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  on  various  other  animals,  with  similar  results. 
— Silliman's  Journal  Oct.  1 829 ;  from  Ann.  de  Chim.  Mars,  1829. 

4.  Singular  case  of  Hydrophobia. — A  case  is  related  in  the  Lancet,  a 
London  Monthly  Periodical,  of  a  man  having  died  with  all  the  horrors 
of  hydrophobia,  and  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him  betraying  no  such 
symptoms.  The  statement  is  from  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  is  well 
attested  by  several  respectable  names.  Soon  after  the  man  was  bitten, 
he  applied  to  a  medical  gentleman,  intimating,  however,  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  dog  was  not  mad.  As  the  dog  was  evidently  sick,  the 
surgeon  took  the  precaution  of  having  him  placed  in  a  secure  situation, 
and  fom  day  to  day  watched  the  progress  of  his  symptoms  till  he  died. 
From  the  most  attentive  observation,  the  surgeon  could  not  observe  the 
slightest  appearance  of  rabies;  the  animal  lay  quiet,  walked  firmly, 
breathed  easily,  had  no  abhorrence  of  fluids,  and  caressed  his  master 
as  usual.  His  death  appeared  to  be  accompanied  with  pain,  and  on  be- 
ing opened,  the  body  presented  none  of  those  appearances  which  are 
generally  produced  by  hydrophobia.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  animal,  the  man  was  taken  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  ra- 
bies, and  died  in  dreadful  convulsions.  The  case  has  excited  consider- 
able interest,  as  it  proves  that  hydrophobia,  in  animals,  is  not  confined 
to  one  character,  but  assumes  different  shapes. 

Remarks  on  the  above  cases  and  on  the  uses  of  the  chloric  prepara- 
tions. 

We  have  added  the  account  of  the  last  hydrophobic  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying,  that  it  might  be  prudent  in  every  instance  of  a  bite  from 
a  dog,  or  other  animal,  whether  supposed  to  be  rabid  or  not,  to  wash 
the  wound  frequently  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  From  what 
we  now  know  of  the  powers  of  chlorine,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for, 
that  it  may  prove  an  antidote  to  every  case  of  poison,  provided  it  be  ap- 
plied in  season,  and  before  the  system  is  fatally  affected. 
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It  appears  highly  probable  that  hydrogen,  from  its  being  the  lightest 
and  most  subtle  of  all  known  ponderable  bodies,  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  such  active  agents  as  poisons.  Fontana  examined  the 
poison  of  the  viper  and  of  other  animals,  but  we  know  not  whether,  as 
in  prussic  acid,  hydrogen  is  the  active  principle.  In  the  present  No.  it 
appears  (p.  174,)  that  chlorine  destroyed  the  effect  of  prussic  acid,  the 
most  active  poison  known,  even  after  it  had  gone  far  towards  producing 
death.  It  is  therefore  credible,  that  it  may  destroy  other  poisons,  hav- 
ing a  similar  constitution ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  the  modus 
operandi  in  such  cases :  for  chlorine  takes  hydrogen  from  every  combi- 
nation, and  of  course  destroys  the  peculiar  character  of  the  compound. 
Prussic  acid  itself  consists  of  nothing  but  the  ordinary  elements  of  ani- 
mal matter,  such  as  are  daily  used  for  food ;  but  in  the  acid  they  are 
combined  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  withdrawing  of  hydrogen  from 
it,  at  once  subverts  the  combination,  and  renders  it  harmless. 

The  practical  use  which  we  would  make  of  the  facts  which  we  know, 
and  of  the  theoretical  views  which  we  entertain,  is,  that  chloride  of  lime 
should  be  kept  in  every  family  ready  for  instant  use  in  the  multiplied 
cases  in  which  it  is  applicable. 

It  is  already  manufactured  in  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  wc 
observe  with  great  satisfaction,  that  it  is  hereafter  to  form  a  part  of  the 
stores  of  our  ships  of  war.  This  will  greatly  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture, and  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  the  price  will  be  much  less  than 
at  present. — Silliman's  Journal,  Oct.  1829. 

5.  Utility  of  continued  or  perpetual  vesication  in  the  prevention  of  ha- 
bitual abortion. — In  apaperon  this  subject  read  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  Dr.  Lewis  Belden  details 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  practice,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing case. 

"Mrs.  W.,  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  lady  of  this  city,  of  temper- 
ate and  regular  habits,  but  of  delicate  constitution  and  enfeebled  health, 
having  suffered  severely  from  three  successive  abortions,  and  being 
threatened  with  a  fourth,  as  was  evident  from  the  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  the  common  and  generally  approved  routine  of  practice,  hitherto 
faithfully  pursued,  having  failed,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  trial 
of  the  irritating  effects  of  continued  or  perpetual  blistering.  Accord- 
ingly, a  blister,  somewhat  less  than  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  leg  near  the  patella.  It  was  directed  to  be  dressed  with 
cabbage  leaf  to  promote  a  free  serous  discharge;  and  when  that  should 
cease,  to  make  use  of  the  savin  ointment,  to  keep  up  the  irritation  and 
discharge ;  and  whenever  the  vesicated  surface  became  in  a  measure 
healed,  (as  it  had  a  strong  tendency  to  do,)  the  blister  was  ordered  a- 
gain  to  be  applied  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  its  reapplication  did  not  fail 
to  produce  as  free  a  discharge  as  before,  if  not  more  so.*     Under  this 

*  We  would  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  benefit  resulting  from 
blistering  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  irritation  produced 
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practice  the  patient  progressed  for  some  time  as  favourably  as  could 
be  well  expected.  At  length,  however,  we  were  sent  for  to  visit  her  in 
haste,  on  account  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  symptoms  present.  We 
soon  found,  on  making  the  necessary  enquiries,  that  the  blistered  sur- 
face had  been  neglected  and  suffered  to  dry  up,  from  her  attention  at 
the  time  having  been  somewhat  more  than  usually  engaged  with  compa- 
ny. No  time  was  therefore  lost  in  advising  the  reapplication  of  the 
blister;  and  after  giving  other  necessary  directions  she  was  left  for  the 
night.  When  visited  again  in  the  morning  we  were  much  pleased  to 
find  that  the  blister  had  drawn  well,  that  the  pains  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms  had  subsided,  and  that  the  patient  was  out  of  the  immmenl  dan- 
ger which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  been  threatening  her.  The  relief  in- 
deed was  so  decisive,  that  had  we  previously  entertained  doubts  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  counter  irritating  effects  of  vesication  in  the  ease,  we  could 
reasonably  give  place  to  them  no  longer.  As  the  patient,  a  short  time 
after  this  occurrence,  was  desirous  of  going  to  and  tarrying  awhile  in 
the  country,  she  was  directed  to  keep  the  blister  open  several  weeks 
longer;  and,  should  any  premonitory  symptoms  of  abortion  occur  upon 
drying  up  the  discharge,  to  reapply  it  immediately.  Nothing  unto- 
ward after  this  occurred  in  the  case ;  and  having  gone  her  full  time, 
she  was  safely  .delivered  of  a  fine  son.  We  have  also  the  satisfaction  of 
saying,  that  her  general  health  has  been  greatly  improved :  and  that  she 
has  since  then  passed  through  another  period  of  pregnancy,  and  borne 
another  healthy  looking  child,  a  daughter ;  and,  that  no  appearances  or 
symptoms  threatening  abortion,  have  occurred  during  the  time — the  dis- 
position or  habit  thereto  appearing  to  have  been  completely  removed,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  been  safely  carried  through  the  preceding 
period.  It  thus  appears  that  a  morbid  habit  was  overcome,  which,, 
while  it  continued,  rendered  life  itself  rather  a  burthen  than  a  blessing, 
— iV.  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  No.  29,  April,  1 829. 

6  Case  of  Haemorrhage  after  extraction  of  a.  tooth  from  a  hereditary 
h(Emo?Tho2aJ  tendency. — A  case  of  this  kind  is  inserted  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  101,  from  Rust'' s  Magazine,  in  which 
"a  Jew  twenty  years  old,  thin,  cachetic,  pale  featured,  and  of  delicate 
complexion,  was  attacked  with  obstinate  haemorrhage  after  the  extraction 
of  the  first  grinding  tooth  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw."  He  fell 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Steinmetz  who  applied  a  great  variety  of  styptics 
to  the  part;|but  notwithstanding  the  haemorrhage  continued  alarming  for 
eleven  days,  before  it  was  arrested. 

The  haemorrhceal  tendency   in  this   instance  was  derived  from  the 

and  the  free  discharge  promoted  by  continuing  the  blistered  surface  unhealed. 
The  latter effect,  however,  appears  to  be  but  little  taken  into  account;  as  the' 
dressings  usually  employed  are  calculated  speedily  to  heal  up  the  vesicated 
surface.  Wt-  believe  this  to  be  a  capital  error  in  the  prevailing  medical  prac- 
tice ;  for  unless  the  disease  is  last  giving  way,  the  reason  for  continuing  the 
irritation  and  its  consequent  discharge  remains  unchanged. 
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grandfather.  Several  times  in  consequence  of  a  prick  with  a  pin  his 
grandfather  was  brought  almost  to  the  point  of  death  by  haemorrhage. 
At  Tast  he  was  attacked  with  pulmonary  inflammation  after  exposure  to 
cold  and  fatigue.  During  this  attack  he  had  bloody  sputa,  though  not 
to  any  great  extent.  But  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  he  was  attacked 
with  profuse  epistaxis,  which  nothing  could  check,  and  which  conse- 
quently proved  fatal  The  father  had  in  his  youth  been  likewise  sever- 
al times  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  through  haemorrhage 
produced  by  trilling  injuries,  and  would  have  perished  but  for  prompt 
medical  assistance.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  had  been  free  from  the 
disease  for  ten  years.  The  son,  Dr.  Steinmetz's  patient,  had  been  sev- 
eral times  before  seized  with  obstinate  haemorrhage  from  trifling  causes. 
Three  sisters  were  entirely  free  from  the  hereditary  peculiarity;  but  they 
imparted  it  to  their  children.  One  of  the  children  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  mother,  circumcised  in  presence  of  the  relater,  who  had  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  checking  the  flow  of  blood. 

These  facts  confirm  the  statements  of  former  authors, — that  the  hae- 
morrhceal  diathesis  descends  only  to  the  male  branches  of  a  family, — 
that  it  may  be  communicated  to  them  through  females  without  these  fe- 
males having  it  themselves, — and  that  it  ceases  in  old  age. 
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* 

Died  at  the  residence  of  Col.  Thomas  G.  Percy,  near  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  on  the  12th  of  January  1830,  Samuel  Brown  M.  D. 
former  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Transyl- 
vania University. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society  of  Hippocrates,  called 
for  the  purpose,  the  first  vice  President  in  the  chair,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Whereas  this  Society  is  informed  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
of  Huntsville  Alabama,  whereby  the  community  at  large  has  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  benefactors,  medical  science  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  votaries,  and  this  Society  its  venerable  Founder  and 
President; 

Resolved,  that  we  hold  in  high  estimation  the  exalted  talents  and 
scientific  attainments  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 

Resolved,  that  we  sympathise  with  the  medical  Profession  at  large 
in  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  that  distinguished  individual. 

Resolved,  that  this  Society  especially  deplore  the  afflicting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  by  which  it  has  lost  the  cooperation  of  the  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  its  illustrious  President,  in  the  promotion  of  its 
benevolent  objects. 
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Resolved,  that  in  testimony  of  our  sorrow,  we  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  va- 
rious branches  of  this  Society  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Transylvania 
Journal  of  Medicine,  and  also  in  one  of  the  news-papers  of  this  place. 
By  order  of  the  Sociely, 

Thomas  C.  Nelson,  Secy. 
Lexington,  Ky.  Jan.  29th,  1830. 

(communicated.) 
Died  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  Sunday  the  3 1st  January  1830, 
in  the  twenty -second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
Patrick  Crawford  Snoddy,  of  Spartanburgh  District,  South  Car- 
olina. At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  Medical  Class  of  Transylvania  University,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  having  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
as  the  reward  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  highly  respectable 
medical  attainments. 

He  has  left  an  affectionate  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  lament  this  untimely  bereavement:  nor  are  they  a- 
lone  bereaved,  but  we,  who  have  had  our  hearts  warmed  by  the  tes- 
timonies of  his  friendship,  who  witnessed  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  bore  sickness,  and  the  contentment  with  which  he  endur- 
ed his  great  bodily  sufferings,  sympathize  sincerely,  and  deeply 
with  the  more  immediate  sufferers  in  this  afflicting  dispensation.  It 
is  not  our  object  to  eulogise,  but  in  the  expression  of  our  elevated 
sentiment  of  his  inestimable  worth,  to  inculcate  a  bright  example  of 
imitation  to  his  youthful  acquaintances,  assembled  for  the  same  no- 
ble attainment,  and  to  furnish  a  testimony  of  our  esteem  to  those 
more  intimately  allied  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  thus,  if  pos- 
sible, to  assuage  by  some  cordial  of  consolation  the  wound  inflicted 
by  this  irreparable  loss. 

Died  at  Thebodanxville,  Louisiana,  on  the  16th  November  1829, 
William  Augustus  Ficklin,  M  D.  aged  twenty  four  years.  Dr. 
Ficklin  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  an  eleve  of  Transylvania 
University,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  which  he  graduated,  with 
much  respectability,  in  the  spring  of  1828  During  the  recent  pre- 
valence of  Yellow  Fever  in  Louisiana ;  Dr.  Ficklin  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  attending  many  cases  of  the  most  malignant  character: 
and  it  was  not  until  after  its  general  prevalence  had  ceased  that  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  that  formidable  disease. 
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Article.  I. — On  the  Prussic  Acid.     By  John  H.  Savage,  M.  D. 
of  Jefferson  County,  Mississippi. 

HP 

JL  HIS  medicine  had  scarcely  become  generally  known  to  the 

physicians  of  our  country,  when,  after  a  few  hasty  and  imperfect 
trials  of  its  virtues,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  laid  aside,  as 
a  remedy  whose  properties  are  either  too  dangerous  to  justify 
its  use  in  practice,  or  in  which  the  expectations  of  its  value  had 
not  been  realized.  Perhaps,  too,  incredulity  may  have  had  its 
weight  in  preventing  this  remedy  from  enjoying  a  larger  share 
of  the  experience  of  our  profession.  New  medicines  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  ushered  in  with  such  extravagant  and 
unmerited  encomiums  upon  their  virtues,  that  a  general  distrust 
is  now  entertained  in  relation  to  them;  and  a  large  majority  of 
practitioners  patiently  await  the  decision  which  time  and  un- 
biassed experience  may  pass  upon  them.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
remedial  power  of  the  prussic  acid,  and  of  its  proper  application, 
has  advanced  but  little  since  our  first  acquaintance  with  it. 
vol.  3.-— no.  2.  20 
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Among  those  who  gave  it  an  early  trial,  there  was  some  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  concerning  its  curative  effects  in  certain  dis- 
eases, while  no  inquiry  was  attempted  as  regarded  the  states  of 
disease  or  the  conditions  of  the  system  to  which  it  was  best  adapt- 
ed. With  a  hope  therefore  of  adding  something  to  the  infor- 
mation which  we  possess  on  this  subject,  and  to  confirm  such 
information,  as,  at  present,  may  be  considered  unsettled  and 
questionable,  I  have  communicated  some  remarks  upon  this 
medicine,  which  have  been  suggested  by  my  experience  with  it. 
Diseases  of  irritation  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  sphere  for 
the  remedial  agency  of  this  medicine — like  opium,  it  is  better 
calculated  as  a  palliative  than  to  act  a  leading  and  radical  part 
in  the  treatment  of  a  well  established  and  important  disease; 
to  suspend  morbid  action  rather  than  to  subvert  and  remove  it. 
But  in  many  cases  it  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
most  unexceptionable  form  in  which  opium  can  be  administered. 
Every  physician  has  frequently  observed,  in  patients  recovering 
from  fever,  a  restlessness  of  a  very  harassing  character,  where  the 
various  functions  of  the  system  are  regularly  performed,  but 
where  there  is  too  much  debility  to  admit  of  exercise  by  day, 
and  so  much  excitability  existing  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
enjoy  repose  at  night.  In  such  a  condition,  opium,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  is  rendered  an  undesirable  remedy  by  its  constipating 
effects  upon  the  bowels,  while  the  prussic  acid,  free  from  any 
objections  of  this  kind,  is  fully  capable  of  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  -allaying  inordinate  excitability,  and  permitting  the  re- 
cuperative energies  of  the  system  to  complete  the  process  of 
convalescence.  There  are  few  diseases  of  simple  and  una- 
dulterated irritation,  and  of  course  but  few  in  the  treatment  of 
which  this  medicine  can  be  exclusively  relied  upon.  Most  of 
the  diseases  of  irritation  are,  by  the  laws  of  physiology,  asso- 
ciated as  a  consequence  with  morbid  action  of  a  higher  and 
more  important  grade,  in  which  this  remedy  can  only  be  used 
as  an  auxiliary.  I  have  before  remarked  its  power  of  suspend- 
ing morbid  action,  or  of  allaying  preternatural  excitement  for 
a  time.  This  of  itself  presents  a  strong  claim  on  the  attention 
of  physicians,  for,  independent  of  other  advantages,  in  diseases 
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of  increased  vascular  action,  arising  from  nervous  irritation,  to 
allay  the  one  is  to  cure  the  other.  Some  kinds  of  ophthalmia 
are  examples  of  disease  in  which  the  prussic  acid  may  be  thus 
beneficially  useri.  But  the  diseases  in  which  pain  and  an  in- 
creased mobility  of  the  nervous  system  are  prominent  symptoms, 
are  numerous,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  the  successful  adminis^ 
tration  of  this  remedy. 

In  chronic  inflammations  of  the  liver?  which  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  too  often  occasioned  by  the 
injudicious  and  premature  use  of  quinine  and  other  tonics 
in  our  fevers,  I  have  used  the  prussic  acid  with  good  effect. 
The  patients  have  generally  a  sallow  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance, a  frequent  and  sometimes  a  hard  pulse,  pain  in  the  side 
and  shoulder,  with  a  dry  cough.  They  complain  of  an  unusual 
liability  to  take  cold  upon  the  slightest  exposure.  In  a  majority 
of  these  cases,  especially  in  recent  ones,  and  in  vigorous  habits, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  abstract  blood ;  while  in  neglected  cases, 
in  delicate  constitutions,  and  where  much  inroad  has  been  made 
upon  the  general  health,  it  will  probably  be  most  prudent  to  re- 
frain from  this  evacuation.  This  is  a  point,  however,  on  which 
no  precise  direction  can  be  offered  and  must  be  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  experienced  practitioner.  This  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  safely  advanced,  that  where  the  tone  of  the  general 
system  will  bear  it,  depletion  will  be  advantageously  resorted 
to.  The  next  step  is  to  relieve  the  inflammatory  action  of  the 
organ  by  means  of  secretion.  For  this  purpose  I  have  gene- 
rally pursued  a  deobstruent  course  of  treatment,  consisting  of 
calomel  and  comp.  ext.  colocyn.  and  sometimes  in  more  urgent 
cases  calomel  alone.  This  treatment  is  rendered  more  effica- 
cious, I  have  thought,  by  the  application  of  a  large  blister  over 
the  right  hypochondrium.  The  benign  and  tranquillizing  influ- 
ence of  the  prussic  acid  will  now  be  experienced  in  allaying  the 
cough  and  mitigating  the  general  irritation  which  prevails.  The 
formula  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  is  as  follows. 

R  Acid.  Pruss.  gtt.  viii.) 
.  ..  &         J  }  m. 

Aquae    rosas  3iJ.  y 

Of  this  a  teaspoonful  is  given  three  times  a  day.     I  have  some- 
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limes  given  two  teaspoonsful  after  an  interval  of  about  an  hour 
between  the  two.  When  this  has  been  done,  however,  the  pa- 
tient has  complained,  at  times  after  the  second  teaspoonful,  of 
uneasiness  and  pain  in  the  head  and  a  feeling  of  general  weak- 
ness. But  this  effect  has  subsided  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  hours  without  the  intervention  of  any  remedy.  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  effects  of  the  prussic  acid  appear  to  me  to  be 
much  more  transient  in  their  duration  than  those  of  opium. 
While  the  sedative  influence  of  the  latter  has  been  thought  to 
continue  about  twelve  hours,  that  of  the  former  subsides  in  less 
than  half  that  time.  This  fact  may  be  of  some  importance  in 
regulating  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Half  a  teaspoonful  given 
every  two  hours  would  be  preferable,  perhaps,  to  the  mode  in 
which  I  have  administered  it.  In  this  way  the  sedative  effect  of 
the  medicine  would  be  secured  without  endangering  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  which  arise  from  too  large  a  dose. 

Although  there  are  different  conditions  of  pulmonary  disease 
in  wilich  the  prussic  acid  might  not  only  be  admissible,  but  ad- 
vantageous, yet  the  most  auspicious  period  for  its  exhibition  is 
when  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  irritation  of  the  lungs, 
as  is  manifested  by  a  dry  cough.  Given  at  a  time  when  copious 
expectoration  of  pus  is  going  on,  it  may  do  much  injury;  for  the 
process  of  secretion  requires  a  certain  degree  of  vital  power  to 
sustain  it,  and  tne  tone  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  would  be  so 
far  weakened  by  the  effects  of  this  medicine,  that  secretion  would 
be  suspended.  Two  cases  illustrative  of  this  effect  maybe  found 
related  bv  Dr.  Randolph — (Vide  Med.  Recorder,  vol,  4th,  page 
456.)  So  also  in  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  feeble  efforts  to- 
wards reaction,  but  little  or  no  benetit  would  be  likely  to  result 
from  the  use  of  this  medicine.  On  the  contrary  we  might  natu- 
rally look  for  an  unfavourable  effect,  under  such  circumstances, 
from  the  power  which  the  prussic  acid  possesses  of  depressing 
the  nervous  energy.  It  seems  not  improbable  from  its  prompt 
and  peculiar  influence  over  pulmonary  irritation,  as  well  from 
dissection  of  bodies  which  have  been  poisoned  by  this  acid,  that 
it  exerts  a  much  more  powerful  effect  over  the  lungs  than  any 
other  viscus.  (Vide  ut  supra  vol.  2,  p.  534)  The  translator  of  Ma- 
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gendie's  Formulary  supposes  the  effects  of  the  prussic  acid  to  be 
exue:>ded  with  most  power  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Under 
such  views  it  might  be  expected  to  be  more  injurious  in  pulmo- 
nary congestion  than  in  a  similar  condition  of  any  other  organ. 
I  am  aware  that  this  medicine  has  been  recommended  in  asthma,- 
but  it  is  justifiable  only  in  the  spasmodic  variety  of  this  disease, 
and  even  in  this  the  prospect  of  its  advantge  is  questionable.  In 
such  cases  as  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  have  considered  it 
t(  ;aily  inadmissible.  The  vital  energy  of  the  system  generally 
h'  seemed  to  me  to  be  depressed,  and  the  lungs  almost  incapable 
of  performing  their  office  during  a  severe  paroxysm.  The  only 
m'v \.  3  by  which  relief  can  be  obtained  is  through  expectoration, 
a?  this  must  be  accomplished  by  emetics  and  stimulant  expecto- 
rants. Bleeding  I  have  found  injurious  by  still  further  accumu- 
lating the  load  about  the  lungs  and  destroying  the  balance  of 
excitement.  The  prussic  acid  under  such  circumstances  could 
only  aggravate  the  disease  by  lessening  the  power  of  the  lungs 
to  relieve  themselves  of  their  burden.  The  disease  as  it  has  oc- 
curred in  my  practice,  has  exhibited  the  form  of  congestion  and 
has  depended  upon  hepatic  derangement.  A  paroxysm  will  be 
preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  violent  coughing  and  sneezing, 
shewing  great  pulmonary  irritation.  It  is  in  this  stage  alone  be- 
fore the  paroxysm  has  fully  set  in,  that  the  prussic  acid  or  stramo- 
nium can  be  usefully  employed.  In  the  incipient  stage  of  catarrh 
also,  succeeded  by  draughts  of  warm  snakeroot  tea,  it  may  be 
attended  with  advantage;  but  after  febrile  symptoms  are  devel- 
oped, its  utility  to  say  the  least  of  it,  will  he  doubtful. 

In  inflamation  (and  the  remark  may  be  extended  to  febrile  action 
generally)  other  remedies  claim  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
prussic  acid,  or  at  most  it  should  be  used  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
more  appropriate  remedies.  Inflammation  is  the  result  of  conges- 
tion arising  from  visceral  or  vascular  debility.  This  congestion 
acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels,  which  soon 
extends  to  the  whole  sanguiferous  system,  and  an  increased  action 
commences,  which  continues  until  the  vessels  lose  their  irritabili- 
ty by  exhaustion,  or  the  visceral  obstruction  be  removed.  Now, 
if  the  prussic  acid  be  administered  to  any  considerable  extent, 
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the  irritability  of  the  organ  may  be  paralyzed,  but  the  obstruc 
tion  will  remain.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
operates  in  large  doses  in  breaking  up   fever,  to  the  ephemeral 
reputation  of  the  practioner,  perhaps,  but  to  the  lasting  injury 
of  the  confiding  patient.     I  am  aware  that  Hufeland,  Langrish 
and  others  have  reported  the  successful  treatment  of  tertian  in- 
termittents  by  means  of  this  acid,  or   some  modification  of  it, 
and  that  it  has  even  been  recommended,  when  given  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  as  a  powerful  resolvent  of  obstructions  of  the 
spleen  and  other  viscera  consequent  to  fever.     Dr.  Ellis  in  his 
Medical  Formulary,  says,"  the  author  of  this  work  is  now  giving 
it  to  a  patient  afflicted  with  chronic  hepatitis,  of  many  years 
standing,  with  the  most  beneficial   effects.     The   patient  now 
takes  nine  drops  daily,  and  since  the  dose   arrived  at  six  drops, 
all  pain  and  soreness  of  the  side  have  disappeared,  and  the 
whole  system  appears  to  respond  to  its  renovating  properties." 
But  this  treatment  appears  to  me  to  be  at  variance  alike  with 
reason  and  analogy.     No   physician  expects  to  find  a  medicine 
of  deobstruent  power  among  the  narcotics  and  to  this  class  the 
prussic  acid  evidently  belongs.     There  is  however  a  variety  of 
intermittent  fever  in  which  this  medicine,  in  common  with  opi- 
um, camphor  and  other  medicines  of  this  class,  may  be  useful. 
It  is  that  kind  which   is  termed 'kept  up  by  habit.'     This  is 
nothing  more  I  apprehend  than  a  continuance  of  morbid  action 
from  excess  of  irritability.     By  equallizing  the  relative  state  of 
excitability  and  excitement,  we  may   cure  the   disease.     This 
may  be  done  by  diminishing  the  former  by  anodynes,  or  increas- 
ing the  latter  by  tonics,  or  by  the  two  plans  combined. 

Although  I  should  by  no  means  think  of  relying  upon  the 
prussic  acid  alone  in  any  form  of  fever  or  visceral  inflammation, 
yet  it  may  frequently  be  made  a  useful  component  part  of  the 
treatment  of  many  febrile  diseases.  It  will  have  a  good  effect 
in  obtunding  that  extreme  irritability  which  accompanies  vitia- 
ted bilious  secretion.  But  in  congestive  fever,  where  there  is 
obstruction  with  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  general  system,  it  is  in- 
admissible for  reasons  before  mentioned.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  peach  tree  (amygdalus  persica,)  which  contains  this 
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acid,  lias  long  been  in  use  as  a  valuable  anthelmintic,  and  I  have 
experienced  its  good  effect  in  bilious  fever  when  preceded  by 
calomel.  In  1822,  the  prussiate  of  Iron  was  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Zollickoffer  of  Maryland,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  febrifuge 
remedy  advocated  with  much  zeal.  He  used  it  in  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers,  and  considered  it  greatly  superior  in 
efficacy  to  all  the  other  tonics.  It  has  since  found  other  friends 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  How  far  the  curative  virtue  of 
this  remedy  may  depend  upon  the  prussic  acid,  I  am  not  able  to 
say,  nor  does  my  limited  experience  with  it  confirm  the  unquali- 
fied commendations  recently  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  two  or  three  cases  of  an  enteriticform  of  disease  I  have  used 
the  prussic  acid  with  advantage.  In  these  cases  there  had  been 
previously  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  with  a  determination 
to  the  bowels,  and  in  one  of  them  some  peritoneal  inflammation. 
There  now  existed  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels,  pain  and  sick- 
ness, whenever  a  dejection  was  obtained,  and  great  constitution- 
al irritation.  Bleeding,  mercurial  cathartics,  and  ptyalism  had 
been  resorted  to,  and  the  disease  for  which  this  course  had  been 
pursued,  seemed  to  be  removed.  The  patients  were  able  to 
sit  up  and  walk  about,  but  they  yet  laboured  under  the  remains 
of  disease,  and  suffered  with  the  symptoms  just  enumerated. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  the  decoction  of  the  peach  leaf  was  used 
which  allayed  irritation  and  kept  the  bowels  free.  Five  grains 
of  the  pil.  hydra rg.  were  given  every  night.  In  another  case  the 
prussic  acid  solution  was  administered  with  an  occasional  dose 
of  castor-oil.  I  have  met  with  some  cases  of  chronic  dysentery 
occurring  late  in  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  when  the 
original  course  of  the  disease,  (a  depraved  state  of  the  biliary 
organs)  was  removed,  but  where  the  disease  appeared  to  be  kept 
up  by  the  variableness  of  the  weather.  I  had  but  little  or  no 
experience  with  the  prussic  acid  at  that  time  and  it  was  not 
used;  but  should  such  cases  again  occur,  I  should  resort  to  it 
with  much  confidence  of  deriving  benefit  from  it. 

I  used  this  medicine  not  long  since  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
had  met  with  several  abortions  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation. 
There  was  some  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  of  long  standing. 
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and  a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  had  subsisted  for 
many  years.  When  gestation  arrived  at  a  certain  period,  the 
draft  on  the  powers  of  the  system  for  fetal  support  became  too 
expensive  for  its  impaired  tone,  and  abortion  consequently  took 
place.  Fever  was  always  previously  induced,  however,  as  a 
consequence  upon  debility  which  followed  the  necessary  abstrac- 
tion of  excitement  from  the  general  system.  Bleeding,  mercu- 
rial cathartics,  and  ptyalism  were  resorted  to,  and  then  mild 
laxatives  during  the  day,  with  the  hlack-drop  at  night.  But 
fever  went  on  and  the  tone  of  the  system  was  continually  on  the 
decline.  Tonics  were  inadmissible,  for  in  such  a  state  of  visccal 
disease  I  could  expect  nothing  but  an  aggravation  of  every  evil 
from  their  use.  Wine  and  other  cordials  however  were  used. 
Diarrhoea  and  anasarca  alternated  with  each  other.  I  now  used 
the  prussic  acid,  not  from  a  credulous  belief  in  its  wonder-work- 
ing power,  but  simply  to  allay  pain  and  a  general  irritation  and 
restlessness.  These  symptoms  were  not  entirety  removed  but 
they  were  greatly  ameliorated.  I  thought  it  had  a  good  effect: 
sometimes  diuretics  were  administered,  and  at  other  times  noth- 
ing but  the  prussic  acid  together  with  wine  and  light  nourish- 
ment. The  powers  of  the  system  were  now  so  much  on  the 
wane  that  it  became  an  object  of  concern  to  accomplish  what 
before  I  had  been  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Calomel  was  given 
again,  and  as  soon  as  it  manifested  its  specific  effects,  there  was 
another  rallying  of  the  vital  forces  and  abortion  soon  took  pi  ice. 
The  *ady  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  two  months,  recover- 
ed. There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  this  case,  but  as  they 
are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  I  must  pass  them  over. 
I  was  called  to  see  another  lady  about  seven  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy  who  was  labouring  under  fever,  pain  in  the  head, 
flushed  face  and  foul  tongue.  She  was  bled  and  mercurial  ca- 
thartics given  and  she  got  better.  Some  days  after,  however, 
her  bowels  being  somewhat  confined,  she  took  without  advice 
some  epsom  salts,  which  was  followed  by  hypercatharsis,  and 
brought  away  copious  waterv  evacuations.  She  was  now  threat- 
ened with  abortion,  and  took  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  which 
checked  the  operation  of  the  salts.     The  pain  continuing  next 
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day,  I  was  called  to  see  her.  She  had  but  little  or  no  fever,  and 
I  found  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  allay  irritation  and  per- 
mit the  system  to  recruit  its  energies.  Nothing  accordingly 
was  administered  but  the  usual  .prussic  acid  solution  and  she 
soon  recovered. 

The  functions  of  the  uterus  affect  the  health  of  the  female  in 
a  very  important  manner.  When  morbidly  affected,  the  system 
languishes  in  apathy  or  is  corroded  by  constant  irritation.  Even 
in  that  languor  which  attends  a  retention  of  the  menses,  and 
which  proceeds  for  the  most  part  from  constitutional  debility, 
an  increased  nervous  mobility  is  generally  perceptible.  Hence 
in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  and  sub-acute  uterine  affec- 
tions, the  prussic  acid  will  be  a  useful  remedy  to  remove  the 
nervous  irritation  which  accompanies  them,  while  other  reme- 
dies adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  will  be  required  to 
restore  the  uterus  to  a  healthy  state.  I  have  used  it  according- 
ly with  success  in  dysmenorrhea.  It  should  be  commenced 
several  days  before  the  menstrual  period  arrives  and  be  con- 
tinued through  it.  It  is  decidedly  preferable  to  opium,  which 
is  frequently  required  to  be  given  in  such  large  doses  as  to  de- 
range the  feelings  of  the  patient  for  several  days. 

In  two  cases  of  orchitis  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  gonor- 
rhoea, I  have  used  the  prussic  acid.  In  this  disease,  it  is  my 
practice  to  bleed  largely,  give  heavy  doses  of  calomel,  and  instead 
of  the  various  cold  applications  frequently  recommended,  to 
make  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices.  Such  was  my  treat- 
ment in  these  cases:  after  the  inflammatory  action  however,  is 
chiefly  overcome,  the  patients  not  unfrequently  complain  of  a 
return  of  pain  at  night.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that 
I  have  used  this  medicine,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  both  instan- 
ces in  relieving  these  nocturnal  paroxysms.  In  one  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  painful  ardor  urinoz  which  was  thus  entirely 
relieved!  I  have  not  employed  it  in  many  cases  of  recent 
gonorrhoea  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  successfully  used  in 
relieving  some  of  the  painful  symptoms  which  belong  to  it. 

I  have  also  employed  it  in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  the  patients  have  thought  they  derived  benefit  from 
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it,  but  in  these  it  can  seldom  afford  more  than  temporary  relief 
I  have  thus  offered  such  remarks  on  the  use  of  this  medicine, 
as  have  occurred  to  me  from  my  experience  with  it.  On  the 
whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  valuable  proper- 
ties, capable  of  fulfilling  important  indications  in  the  treatment 
of  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  He  who  employs  it  without  dis- 
crimination and  without  proper  restrictions,  will  often  be  dis- 
appointed, and  experience  defeat  where  he  looked  for  success; 
while  he  who  is  directed  in  its  administration  by  correct  patho- 
logical and  therapeutic  views,  will  find  it  an  important  addition 
to  his  means  of  removing  disease. 
December ',  1829. 


Art.  II. — An  Essay  on  Congestive  Bilious   Fever-.     By   Elijah 
Coons,  M.  D.  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

A  ERPETUAL  fluctuation  in  medical  nomenclature  may  just- 
ly be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  indefinite  ideas  attached  by 
some  physicians  to  the  word  congestion.  It  is  derived  from  the 
latin  word  congero,  to  accumulate  or  collect;  and  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  synonyme  with  plethora.  I  understand  it,  however, 
to  mean  a  morbid  distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  from  a  partial 
stagnation  of  their  contained  fluid,  in  some  particular  part  of 
the  body:  plethora  is  a  simple  fulness  of  the  vessels  without 
morbid  distention. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject  we  may  consider  every  case  of 
bilious  fever  to  be  congestive:  it  is  those  cases,  however,  in 
which  reaction  is  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all  developed,  (or  a  preter- 
natural coldness  of  the  surface  may  exist)  with  a  feeble  and  trem- 
ulous pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  shrivelling  of  the  skin, 
prsecordial  oppression,  suspension  or  perturbation  of  the  secre- 
tions, &c.  of  which  I  design  speaking  at  present.  And  it  might 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  also,  that  cutaneous  eruptions, 
resembling  those  of  scarlatina,  sometimes  appear  in  connexion 
with  a  part  or  all  the  symptoms  above.  I  mention  this  fact,  because 
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I  have  known  physicians  to  be  led  astray  by  this  symptom,  and 
the  patient  consequently  subjected  to  the  most  intense  suffering 
from  improper  treatment.  Cuticular  eruptions  also  occur  in 
intermittents:  they  are  an  evidence  of  irregular  distribution  of 
the  vital  fluid  in  the  system. 

In  the  outset  of  autumnal  fever,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  seems  evidently  weakened,  and  consequently  unable  to 
propel  the  blood  with  natural  force  to  the  surface  and  through- 
out the  secretory  organs;  and  from  the  diminished  excitability  of 
the  system,  there  is  a  recession  of  the  blood  from  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  to  the  interior.  Hence  local  accumulations  of  blood 
must  occur  in  some  part  of  the  body,  and,  from  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  large  venous  trunks,  they  necessarily  take  place 
in  the  portal  circle,  where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  very  justly  remarks, 
the  blood  is,  at  all  times,  languid  in  its  current,  there  being  a 
slight  xrcs  a  tergo,  and  but  little  muscular  propulsion.  This  state  of 
the  circulation  is  manifested  by  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the  fea- 
tures and  surface  of  the  body,  small  inelastic  pulse  &c.  If  from 
any  cause,  the  heart  fails  to  recover  its  energy,  a  continuance  of 
those  symptoms  which  characterize  congestive  fever  is  the  con- 
sequence. That  weakened  action  of  the  heart  produces  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  venae  cavse  and  their  branches,  is  now 
I  believe,  conceded  by  all  enlightened  pathologists. 

The  organs  most  apt  to  become  affected  from  accumulations 
of  blood  in  the  portal  system,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  their 
texture,  or  peculiarity  of  their  circulation,  are  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  the  brain.  As  the  liver  is  in  this  climate  peculiarly 
liable  to  sustain  the  onus  of  the  disease,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks principally  to  that  organ.  Indeed,  we  find  in  almost  eve- 
ry case  of  fever,  that  the  secretion  of  this  viscus  is  perturbed 
or  vitiated,  indicating  that  it  has  become  the  centre  of  irrita- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  hot  climates,  in  deranging  both  the  function 
and  the  structure  of  this  organ,  has  long  been  understood  by  the 
profession.  During  the  summer  months,  from  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  warm  weather,  heat  acting  as  a  stimulant,  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  liver  become  torpid,  and  portal  accumulations  ensue? 
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with  deficient  secretion  of  bile,  costive ness,  anorexia,  debility7'? 
&c.  If  this  condition  of  the  system  be  not  removed  by  a  change 
in  the  weather,  or  the  aid  of  medicine,  those  accumulations  are 
apt  to  increase, and  hepatitis  will  be  the  consequence;  or,  if  the 
individual  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  fever  will  in 
all  probability  be  the  result. 

Each  organ  of  the  human  body  has  a  certain  portion  of  irrita- 
bility peculiar  to  it:  if  an  undue  quantity  of  stimulus  be  applied 
to  it  for  a  length  of  time,  although  it  produces  increased  action 
at  first,  yet  it  loses  during  action,  part  of  this  principle,  and  be- 
comes deficient  or  exhausted.     Thus  it  is  with  the  skin  in  hot 
climates,  the  small  vessels  of  which  become  torpid  from   the 
continued  application  of  heat,  and  from  the  dependance  of  func- 
tions existing  between  this  organ  and  the  liver,  it  is  peculiarly, 
liable  to  partake  of  the  torpor  that  pervades  the  skin,  which 
is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  generation  of  hepatic  congestion, 
perverted  secretion  of  bile,  &c.     "When  light,  the   natural 
stimulus  of  the  retina,  impresses  it  in  a  certain  degree,  the  organs 
being  perfect,  vision  is  perfect.     But,  let  this  natural  stimulus  be 
increased,  and,  consequently,  the  actions  resulting  from  its  im- 
pression, in  the  organic  apparatus  of  vision,  be  augmented,  vi- 
sion   becomes  imperfect,  the  function  or  offices  of  the  visual 
organs  are  impaired,  and,  if  the  stimulation  be  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  intensity,  as  in  gazing  at  the  sun  in  the  meridi- 
an, the  imperfection  of  the  sense  is  at  its  height.     The  continu- 
ance of  this  state  of  excitement,  for  a  length  of  time,  would  be 
productive  of  permanent  structural  disorder,  and  an  irreparable 
organic  lesion  would  ensue,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
sense".*     And  again,  in  speaking  of  congestive  irritation,  the 
same  writer  says:  "This  form, in  its  acute  character, occasions 
a  rapid  determination  of  blood  to  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs. 
It  affects  chiefly  the  highly  vascular  organs,  as  the  lungs,  brain, 
liver,  &c.  by  which  they  are  engorged,  their  functions  embar- 
rassed or  totally  suspended,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  circula- 
tion destroyed,  by  the  quantity  of  blood  detained  in  them,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  general  mass  of  circulation.     In  this  condi- 

*  See  Dr.  Jackson  on  irritation. — Philadelphia  Journal,  1826-7. 
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tion  of  those  organs,  the  patient  is  threatened  with  immediate 
suffocation,  or   overwhelmed  with  apoplexy,  or  suffers  extreme 
pain  in  the  hypochondria,  and  general  distress  of  the  system." 
It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that,  if  irritability  be  in- 
creased in  one  or  two  organs,  it  is  consequently  diminished  in  a 
corresponding  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  body.     The  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin  becomes,  in  some  degree,  exhausted  from  ex- 
cessive heat,  or  its  long  continuance; and  by  the  withdrawal  of 
that  stimulus,  which  caused  the  consumption  of  this  principle,  a 
restoration  of  it  naturally  ensues.     Hence  the  prejudicial  effects 
of  wearing  flannel  next  to   the  surface  in  hot  weather.     And 
hence   the   application  of  cold,  which  is  the  diminution  of  the 
surplus  of  heat,   invigorates  the  frame.     This  should  however 
be  gradually  increased,  or  continued  but  a  short  time  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.     The  effect  of  intense  cold  is  a  contraction  of 
the  cutaneous  capillaries  and   weakened  action  of  the  heart, 
which  is  necessarily  and  inevitably  followed  by  increased  accu- 
mulations of  blood  about  the  right  ventricle  of  that  organ,  and 
visceral  engorgements  consequently  ensue.     Here  we  see  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  Providence  displayed,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  causing  autumn  to  precede  winter;  and,  on  the  other,  the  ex- 
treme  danger  of  long  continued  cold  bathing.     The  utility  of 
the  cold  bath,   notwithstanding,  in  hot  climates,  when  properly 
used,  cannot  be  questioned:  nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  even  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  the  approach  of  win- 
ter is  followed  by  almost  universal  health.     The  bath  removes 
the  torpor  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and  thus  sustains  the 
normal  circulation   of  that  organ:  this  salutary  impression,  on 
the.  surface,  is  imparted  to  the  central  organs  of  the  system,  and 
thus  are  portal  accumulations  of  blood  obviated.     This  is  the 
effect  of  the  shower  bath,  or  dashing  cold  water  on  the  body. 
But  if  an  individual  be  immersed  an  unusually  long  time  in  cold 
water,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  found  feeble  and  languid, 
and  the  temperature  nearly  extinguished,  rendering  the  produc- 
tion of  reaction  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  immense  importance  and  almost  unlimited  influence  of 
the  hepatic  apparatus  over  the  animal  ecoucmy  is  well  under- 
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stood  by  all  the  enlightened  members  of  the  profession.  Nor 
is  its  range  of  sympathies  at  all  remarkable  when  we  recollect^ 
that  it  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  pneu mo-gastric,  or  eighth 
pair,  the  phrenic,  and  the  great  sympathetic.  It  is  extremely 
vascular,  and  is  formed  principally  by  the  ramifications  of  three 
kinds  of  blood-vessels,  the  vena  cava,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the 
vena  hepatica.  Now  whenever  irritation  is,  from  any  cause  es- 
tablished in  this  viscus,  there  is  a  determination  of  blood  to  it; 
and,  if  the  irritation  be  intense,  the  fluids  are  not  confined  to  its 
vessels,  but  extend  into  its  interstitial  spaces.  Whenever  irrita- 
tion is  excited  in  any  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  rapid  determi- 
nation of  the  fluids  to  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs.  "  Ubi  irri- 
tation ibifiuxus^  is  an  aphorism  derived  from  the  sage  of  Cos,  which 
has  been  verified  by  all  subsequent  observation,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  every  day's  experience."  In  this  congested  state  of 
the  liver,  there  is  a  complete  remora  of  the  circulation,  and  its 
secretion  is  universally  found  to  be  abnormal,  or  suspended,  vary- 
ing for  the  most  part  upon  the  degree  of  engorgement.  The 
weakened  action  of  the  heart,  at  this  time,  also  favours  an  in- 
crease of  the  congestion  of  this  organ, — the  ingress  of  blood 
exceeds  its  egress — which  may  eventuate  in  inflammation,  or  dis- 
organization of  its  structure. 

When  congestion  of  the  liver  occurs,  which,  in  this  climate, 
is  frequently  the  case  in  autumnal  fever,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases  to  combat,  that  is  incident  to  it.  Its 
most  prominent  features  are  a  feeble,  labouring  and  constricted 
pulse;  tongue  dry  and  coated  with  a  yellowish  fur;  precordial 
oppression;  gastric  irritability;  the  adnata  tinged  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  the  skin  sometimes  assumes  a  chlorotic  appearance ; 
swelling,  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypochondrium;  fulness 
and  tension  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  suspended  secretion  of 
bile,  evidenced  by  the  argillaceous  or  ash-coloured  appearance 
of  the  alvine  evacuations;  obstinate  constipation;  urine  highly 
coloured  and  scanty,  and  sometimes  dysury;  wild  delirium, 
watchfulness;  great  anxiety  and  peculiar  restlessness,  with  cold 
extremities,  &c. 

If  medicine  be  opportunely  and  skilfully  administered,  a  favour- 
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able  change  generally  takes  place  about  the  7th  or  9th  or,  at  the 
farthest,  the  15th  day,  which  is  indicated  by  an  abatement  of 
all  the  symptoms.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  character  of  the 
disease  be  severe,  or  if  it  be  improperly  treated,  the  stage  of 
collapse  sometimes  supervenes,  which  may  always  be  consid- 
ered "  a  change  pregnant  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  patient." 

The  precursory  symptoms  of  death  are,  a  red,  polished  and 
pointed  tongue ;  intestinal  haemorrhages ;  thin  black  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  with  griping;  jactitation; low  delirium,  dilated 
pupil,  and  tinnitus  aurium;  hiccough;  hypochondriac  and  epi- 
gastric oppression  and  soreness;  a  feeble,  thready  and  variable 
pulse;  cold  cadaverous  sweat;  and  coma. 

Treatment. — What  are  the  indications  of  cure?  The  answrer 
is  plain  and  cannot  be  misunderstood, — remove  the  congestion 
and  establish  a  healthy  secretory  action  in  the  system.  Evacua- 
tions, then,  both  from  the  sanguiferous  system  and  alimentary 
canal  are  absolutely  necessary:  but  our  chief  reliance  must  be 
placed  in  purgation.  And,  in  the  administration  of  purgatives, 
I  will  say  once  for  all,  that  the  dose  should  be  graduated  to  the  vio- 
lence or  obstinacy  of  the  incursion,  and  continued  till  the  effect  desired 
is  attained;  viz.  the  free  discharge  of  consistent  bilious  matter.  The 
procurement  of  those  discharges  is  a  proof  that  the  medicine 
has  performed  its  office,  and  should  therefore  be  continued  till 
the  disease  is  subdued.  A  certain  class  of  physicians,  however, 
consider  cathartics  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  discharges  they  produce,  without  any  further  regard  to  their 
character,  and  for  this  reason  give  a  decided  preference  to  hy- 
dragogues.  The  educated  practitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  cau- 
tiously avoids  their  use,  knowing  that  the  relief  of  his  patient 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  free  purging,  as  the  nature  of  the 
discharge.  Indeed,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  one  that  must  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  profession,  that 
the  symptoms  of  portal  congestion  may  be  increased  by  the  ope- 
ration of  a  dose  of  sulph.  magnes.,  or  a  combination  of  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar:  ample  experience  proves,  that  they  may 
be  as  certainly  removed  by  a  preparation  of  calomel,  aloes, 
scammony  and  rhubarb,  in  equal  parts. 
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But  am  I  met  at  the  very  threshold  and  told  that  this  combi- 
nation, as  well  as  mercurial  cathartics,  will  produce  a  morbid 
action  in  the  liver,  and  consequently  the  alvine  evacuations  are 
of  a  dark  green  or  blackish  colour;  that  its  secretion  is  sus- 
pended, in  the  first  instance,  from  too  much  excitement,  and  as 
calomel  increases  its  action,  it  is  therefore  injurious?  Now, 
these  are  the  premises  which  some  physicians  assume,  with 
their  deductions:  they  therefore  demand  a  passing  notice. 

As  to  the  first  position  I  would  say,  that  those  discharges  are 
the  effects  of  the  proper  operation  of  the  medicine  upon  the  bil- 
iary system,  and  although  the  action  produced  by  it  be  different 
from  that  of  health,  yet  it  modifies  or  changes   the  "morbid 
%  action,"  and  thus,  by  breaking  up  the  concatenation  of  the  dis- 

ease, a  restorative  normal  function  ensues:  and  moreover,  uni- 
versal experience  proves,  that  the  secretions  become  healthy 
under  the  influence  of  the  protochloride  of  mercury. 

Secondly.  I  grant  that  the  biliary  secretion  has  become  vi- 
tiated or  suspended  from  inordinate  action  of  the  liver.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
as  I  have  already  attempted  to  show,  that,  if  stimuli  be  applied 
to  any  organ,  and  kept  up  a  length  of  time,  it  produces  increased 
action  at  first,  but  it  is  as  universally  succeeded  by  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  torpor.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  hepatic  apparatus  at  this  time,  and  we  may  purge  and  purge 
as  much  as  we  please,  but  unless  the  biliary  ducts  be  emulged 
of  their  viscid  contents,  the  patient  cannot  be  relieved.  Indeed, 
we  might  as  well  expect  to  prevent  suppuration,  in  a  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  female  mamma,  without  disgorging  its  tubuli 
lactiferi  of  their  stagnant  milk.  And  the  practitioner,  who  re- 
lies on  saline  cathartics  in  those  cases,  will  be  most  egregious- 
ly  disappointed:  they  act  principally  upon  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  may  produce  large  liquid  dis- 
charges by  stool,  without  affording  any  relief  to  the  patient,  be- 
cause the  pori  biliarii  and  excretory  ducts  remain  gorged  with 
viscid  and  depraved  secretions.  If  this  condition  of  the  biliary 
system  be  not  removed,  suppuration  or  disorganization  will  be 
the  result.     Its  secretion  must  therefore  be  reinstated  as  soon  as 
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possible,  and  this  must  be  effected  by  such  remedies  as  act  at 
once  on  the  hepatic  organs  and  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal 
tube.  For  this  purpose,  either  of  the  following  formulas  may 
be  used:  they  have  peculiar  influence  in  exciting  both  the  secre- 
tory and  excretory  vessels  of  the  liver: 
R     Calomel,  ^ 

c       '  „•       VMake  xxx  pills, 

bcammony,    aa  3j.       f  r 

Tart.  Ant.       gr.  j.     J 

Or, 

R     Calomel,  ^ 

Ext.  Colocynth.  | 

Jalap,  aa  3j.  )>Make  xxx  pills. 

Pulv.  Camph.  gr.  x.  | 

Ant.  Tart.  gr.j.  J 

Six  of  these  pills  may  be  given  and  repeated  every  six  hours 
till  the  effect  desired  is  obtained;  viz.  the  free  evacuation  of 
consistent  bilious  matter.  If  those  discharges  can  be  procured 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  can  be  maintained,  the 
patient  may  alwaysbe  considered  safe. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  that  class  of  physicians  styled 
medians  physiologistes,  or  the  followers  of  Broussais,  that  cholo- 
gogue  remedies  should  be  proscribed  in  that  form  of  autumnal 
fever  now  under  consideration,  for  the  same  reason  that  saline 
purgatives  should  be,  in  gastro-enteric  irritation, — because  they 
are  irritants,  and  irritants  are  inadmissible  in  irritations.  What 
perfect  sciolism!!  They  seem  entirely  unaware  of  the  fact, 
that  therapeutic  agents  possess  the  power  of  changing  or  dimin- 
ishing diseased  action,  or  of  breaking  up  morbific  associations 
upon  the  principle  of  substitution;  and  that  the  quantity  of 
fluid  evacuated,  in  gastro-enteric  irritation,  by  purgatives,  coun- 
teracts the  stimulus  of  the  medicine,  and  thus  acts  beneficially 
in  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  irritation:  revulsive  measures 
are  therefore  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  thing 
else.  Some  of  those  physicians  indeed  appear  to  have  never 
once  thought,  that  febrile  affections  may  be  cut  short  by  a  judi- 
cious employment  of  therapeutical  means.  The  Pinelian  or 
Broussaian  mode  of  treating  fever  may  succeed  in  France,  or  in 
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some  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  aught  I  know,  but  the  prac 
titioner  who  adopts  it  in  the  bilious  fever  of  this  country,  will 
consign  no  small  number  of  his  patients  to  an  untimely  grave. 
And  he  who  relies  on  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  like  fate.  Either  mode  is 
pregnant  with  absurdity.  The  experience  of  every  age  has  been 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  employment  of  the  bark  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  first  stages  of  bilious  fever:  yet  it  was  impudently 
averred,  in  my  presence,  on  a  certain  occasion  recently,  by  one 
whose  experience  ought  to  have  taught  him  differently,  that,  if 
he  were  "compelled  to  take  any  one  article  of  the  materia 
medica  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  treatment  of  bilious 
fever,  it  would  be  the  bark."  This  declaration  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  highly  savoured  with  empiricism.  Even,  in  the  early 
stages  of  intermittents,  the  bark  will  probably  be  ejected,  and 
consequently  of  no  use — or,  if  retained,  not  unfrequently  proves 
detrimental  by  converting  them  into  remittents,  or  even  into  the 
continued  type.  But  after  sufficient  depletion  it  will  be  found 
a  valuable  remedy.  In  the  North,  where  there  is  a  prevailing 
phlogistic  tendency,  venesection  is  an  essential  preliminary  to 
the  use  of  this  medicine;  whilst  in  the  South,  where  a  bilious 
diathesis  prevails,  chologogue  remedies  are  necessary  to  prepare 
the  system  for  its  reception. 

If  there  be  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  in  the  system, 
"the  bark  can  seldom  be  employed  with  any  decided  advan- 
tage, unless  it  be  preceded  by  venesection,  and  other  evacuants. 
By  one  good  bleeding  and  cathartic,  in  instances  of  this  kind, 
the  fever  will  commonly  assume  its  genuine  character;  the  rig- 
ors will  be  strong;  the  perspiration  which  concludes  the  hot 
stage,  copious  and  general,  and  the  intermission  perfect.  The 
bark  will  now  act  beneficially,  however  ineffectually  it  may 
have  been  previously  employed,"  &c*  And  Dr.  Gregory  says, 
in  cases  of  "plethoric  and  inflammatory  systems,  and  when  the 
liver  and  spleen  are  affected,  active  and  direct  depletion  is  ad- 
visable."    "  We  (he  continues)  have  the  assurance  of  Pringle 

*  Eberle's  Therapeutics,  p.  189,  vol.  1. 
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and  Cleghorn,"*'  that  in  warm  climates  and  seasons,  it  (blood- 
letting)  is  a  safe  and  proper  practice,  rendering  the  intermission 
or  remission  more  complete,  taking  off  the  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis which  counteracts  the  beneficial  effects  of  bark,  and  remov- 
ing those  pleuritic  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  those  symptoms 
of  congestion  in  the  brain,  which  are  sometimes  complicated 
with  ague.  The  blood  drawn  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague  fre- 
quently exhibits  the  buffy  coat."  Professor  Cooke,  of  Tran- 
sylvania  University,  is  also  a  strong  advocate  for  evacuants  in 
intermittents.  Without  previous  evacuations,  "the  fever  be- 
comes obstinate  and  the  bark  dangerous  from  its  stimulating: 
quality.!  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  venesection 
several  times.  Dr.  Johnson  advises  venesection  till  the  head 
and  precordia  are  relieved  without  regard  to  quantity,  taken 
particularly  in  the  height  of  the  fit,  and  drawn  into  the  centre 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  basin,  which  should  be  smooth,  other- 
wise  the  inflammatory  buff  does  not  appear."!  And  again: 
"  The  early  use  of  the  bark  in  these  cases  (of  an  inflammatory 
diathesis)  produces  stricture  of  the  chest,  an  increase  of  fever5 
black  stools;  and  if  continued, cachexia, suppuration  of  the  liver, 
dropsy  and  even  melancholy  and  its  consequences:  also,  stupor, .„ 
diarrhoea,  spasms  and  death."§  In  these  cases  purges  and  phle- 
botomy succeed  completely  in  affording  relief. 

"With  respect  (says  Dr.  Potter  of  Baltimore) |f  to  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittents  generally,  we  must  remark,  that  the  great 
defect  in  the  treatment  consists  principally  in  the  early  and  per- 
severing use  of  the  tonics  and  stimulants.  *  <*  *  *  The 
great  indication  of  cure  is  to  emulge  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  to 
cause  it  to  take  on  a  secretion  healthful  in  quality  and  quantity. 
This  is  to  be  effected  by  mercurial  cathartics,  and  by  blood- 
letting, if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  strong,  and  by  tonics  after 
these  evacuations,  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  seldom  required,  if 
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*  Pringle  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  200.     Cleghorn  on  the  Diseases  of 
Minorca,  p.  197. 
tSee  Senac,  p.  170-1,  and  R.  Jackson  on  fevers  of  S.  Carolina. 
$  Calhoun's  Annotation  to  Gregory,  p.  125,  vol.  1. 
§  Calhoun's  Annotation  to  Gregory,  p.  133. 
j|See  Gregory's  Practice  by  Potter  and  Calhoun,  p.  137. 
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the  depleting  means  have  been  properly  extended."  My  experi- 
ence accords  precisely  with  the  foregoing  remarks  by  Dr.  Pot- 
ter. Stimulating  cathartics  frequently  remove  the  disease,  in 
this  climate,  without  the  employment  of  the  bark  or  its  salts. 

There  are  cases,  certainly,  in  which,  after  internal  conges- 
tion has  been  removed  by  evacuants,  the  bark  may  be  benefi- 
cially employed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  tone  to  the  affected 
organ  and  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  action  between  the 
capillaries  and  larger  trunks  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  thus 
preventing  a  reaccumulation  of  blood  in  the  venae  cavae,  and 
consequently  warding  off  the  chill.  "If,"  says  Dr.  Bell  of 
Philadelphia,  "the  period  following  the  paroxysm  be  not  one  of 
complete  apyrexia,  and  there  remains  some  heat  and  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastric  region,  with  a  furred  tongue  and  red  on 
its  borders,  we  shall  for  the  most  part  only  increase  the  general 
discomfort  of  the  patient  by  administering  the  bark  and  other 
tonics,  wine  and  rich  food,  even  though,  by  this  treatment,  we 
prevent  the  coming  on  of  the  next  paroxysm."  And  again: 
"  The  smallness  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  should  not  deter  us  from 
the  use  of  evacuants  when  the  stomach  is  distressed,  the  head 
pained,  the  hypochondria  tender  and  tumid.  *  *  *  *  In 
all  protracted  cases,"  says  he,  "of  the  disease,  bleeding  is  of 
absolute  necessity, if  we  desire  to  remove  the  sustaining  cause; 
viz.  either  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  sometimes  all  conjoined. 
The  supervening  of  anasarca,  abdominal  dropsy,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, or  pleurisy,  will  demand  similar  treatment:  and  until  the 
local  malady  be  removed  and  the  stomach  clear  of  irritation,  of 
which  we  shall  find  the  evidence  in  a  tongue  moist  and  divested 
of  preternatural  redness,  we  cannot  hope  for  any  good  from  the 
bark  and  its  kindred  preparations.  On  the  contrary,  painful 
and  protracted  disease  variously  masked  will  too  often  be  the 
consequence  of  their  exhibition,  when  these  rules  are  disre- 
garded."* 

Having  shown  clearly,  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  bark  is  not 


*  North  Amer.  Med.  &  Surg.  Jour.,  for  October,  1829. 
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admissible  in  the  early  stages  of  intermittents,  and  indeed  but 
seldom  actually  required  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  We  now 
come  to  the  consideration  of  its  use  in  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Clarke 
asserts,  that  "as  soon  as  the  intestinal  tubes  have  been  tho- 
roughly cleansed,  the  cure  must  entirely  depend  upon  giving  the 
Peruvian  Bark,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient's  stomach  will 
bear,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remission,  or  exacerbations 
of  the  fever!!  But  behold  the  shocking  consequences  of  this 
practice.  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  candour  truly  characteristic 
of  an  extraordinary  mind  and  magnanimity  of  soul,  tells  us, 
that  after  prescribing  an  emetic,  in  a  case  of  bilious  fever,  which 
"discharged  a  quantity  of  ill-conditioned  bile,  both  upwards  and 
downwards:  soon  after  which,  a  perspiration  broke  out,  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  subsided,  and  a  remission  almost  amounting  to 
an  intermission,  followed.  I  now,  with  an  air  of  confidence,  be- 
gan to  'throw  in'  the  bark;  quite  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of 
soon  checking  this  formidable  disease.  But  alas!  my  triumph 
was  of  very  short  duration;  for  in  a  few  hours  the  fever  returned 
with  increased  violence,  and  attended  with  such  obstinate  vom- 
iting, that  although  I  tried  to  push  on  the  bark  through  the  par- 
oxysm, by  the  aid  of  opium,  effervescing  draughts,  &x.  it  was  all 
fruitless;  for  every  dose  was  rejected  the  moment  it  was  swal- 
lowed, and  I  was  forced  to  abandon  the  only  means  by  which  I 
had  hoped  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  disease;  *  *  *  and  my 
patient  died,  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness,  perfectly  yellow — 
vomiting  to  the  last,  a  dark  fluid  resembling  vitiated  bile,"  &c. 
The  post  mortem  examination  of  this  case  led  our  author  to  a 
very  different  mode  of  practice  in  the  treatment  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  Evacuants  were  relied  upon:  it  is  needless  to  say 
"  with  much  better  success." 

"On  laying  open  the  abdomen  (continues  the  Dr.)  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  liver  so  gorged,  as  it  were,  with  blood, 
that  it  actually  fell  to  pieces  on  handling  it.  Indeed,  it  appear- 
ed as  if  the  greater  number  of  the  vessels  had  been  broken 
down,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  structure  converted 
into  a  mass  of  extravasation.  The  gall  bladder  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  bile,  in  colour  and  consistence  resembling  tar, 
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and  the  ductus  communis  choledocus  was  so  thickened  in  its  coats? 
and  contracted  in  its  diameter,  that  a  probe  could  be  scarcely 
passed  into  it.  Marks  of  incipient  inflammation  were  visible 
in  some  parts  of  the  small  intestines,  and  the  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach  exhibited  similar  appearances.  *  *  *  * 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  it  would  have  required  some  ingenuity 
to  devise  a  more  injudicious  mode  of  treatment,  than  that  which 
I  pursued.  But  it  taught  me  an  important  lesson,  it  opened  my 
eyes  to  my  own  folly,  and — pace  tantorum  virorum!  to  the 
over-sight  of  my  teachers."* 

Other  authority  might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary,  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  bark  is  not  only  improper  but  highly  pernici- 
ous in  the  treatment  of  the  early  stages  of  bilious  fever:  in- 
deed, it  is  not  necessary  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  if  the  case 
be  properly  managed  in  the  outset.  It  is  true,  when  the  patient 
has  been  incorrectly  treated,  and  is  worn  down  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  disease,  and  proper  evacuations  have  been  premis- 
ed, the  bark  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

I  repeat,  that  the  Broussaian  plan  of  treating  fever  cannot, 
possibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  be  successful  in  the  bili- 
ous fever  of  this  country.  It  is  true,  that  ptisans,  lavemens,  poul- 
tices, &c.  may  be  employed  advantageously  as  adjuvants,  but 
they  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  The  force  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Miner, 
cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  by  every  judicious  and  observant 
southern  practitioner,  that  "the  physician  who  only  employs 
a  palliative  treatment,  resembles  the  temporising,  nerveless  poli- 
tician who  endeavours  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  by  bribing 
the  enemy  or  paying  tribute;  but  he  who  combats  disease  by 
making  an  early  and  powerful  impression,  is  the  efficient  gene- 
ral, who  transfers  the  seat  of  war  into  the  enemy's  country." 

In  some  cases  of  congestive  fever,  there  is  great  insensibility 
of  the  bowels  to  the  action  of  cathartic  medicine,  and  it  becomes 
absolutelv  necessary  to  increase  the  dose   at  least   four  fold. 

*  See  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  vol.  1,  p.  74-5. 
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Professor  Cooke,  relates  a  case  in  which  he  gave  six  pills  of 
aloes,  scammony  and  rhubarb,  lOgrs.  each,  every  hour,  for  three 
days  before  they  operated.*  In  such  cases,  I  have  generally  given 
aloes,  calomel  and  scammony,  each  9  i.  with  1  or  2  gtt.  of  croton 
oil  and  £gr.  tart.  ant.  made  into  six  pills,  every  four  or  six  hours, 
till  they  produced  the  effect  desired.  Catharsis  must  be  effect- 
ed or  the  patient  will  inevitably  die:  we  must  be  governed  by 
the  effect  produced  rather  than  the  quantity  of  medicine  given. 

I  had  a  patient  during  the  present  fall,  who  had  been  ill  about 
a  week,  of  congestive  bilious  fever,  and  had  gastric  irritability, 
frequent  retching,  obstinate  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  jactitation, 
epigastric  oppression  and  tenderness,  tension  and  fulness  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  strangury,  feeble,  indistinct  and  fluttering 
pulse,  &c.  He  took  100  grs.  of  calomel  at  one  dose  which  had 
a  very  happy  effect  in  composing  the  stomach — I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  it,  in  gij.  doses,  compose  the  patient  completely  in  a  few 
hours; — eight  hours  afterwards,  I  gave  him  a  preparation  of  cal- 
omel, scammony  and  aloes, each  ^j.and  4  grs.  of  pulv.  camphor, 
which  was  repeated  every  four  hours,  till  he  took  five  portions 
of  this  medicine,  before  it  operated.  The  discharge  was  of  a 
black  consistent  character :  it  afforded  considerable  relief.  Chol- 
ogogue  remedies,  in  exceedingly  large  doses,  were  necessary  for 
several  days  to  sustain  the  discharge  from  the  bowels.  As  soon 
as  the  biliary  system  was  unlocked,  the  flow  of  urine  was  re- 
markably great,  which  continued  as  long  as  the  medicine  was 
used.  He  recovered.  My  friend,  Dr.  W.  H.  Wharton,  who 
by  the  way,  is  an  ornament  to  the  profession,  saw  this  case  in 
conjunction  with  myself.  I  could  multiply  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, were  it  requisite,  which  imperiously  demanded  a  bold,  en- 
ergetic and  decisive  mode  of  practice.  Under  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment the  disease  will  almost  invariably  yielcj,. 

In  deeply  congestive  cases,  where  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
paralized  from  the  violence  of  the  incursion,  stimulants  may  be 
united  or  alternated  with  chologogues,  but  they  are  seldom  if 
ever  necessary  after  the  hepatic  ducts  have  been  evacuated  of 
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their  viscid  and  strangely  vitiated  contents.  Dr.  Armstrong  says., 
"in  the  worst  cases,  (of  congestive  typhus)  the  moderate  exhi- 
bition of  diffusible  stimulants  is  sometimes  really  necessary ;  not 
only  to  support  the  vis  vitae  immediately  under  depletion,  but 
also  to  contribute,  after  its  employment,  to  rouse  the  heart  and 
arteries,  that  the  natural  balance  of  the  circulation  may  be  fi- 
nally restored.  Indeed  early  depletion  itself  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  stimulus,  since  it  diminishes  or  removes  those  con- 
gestions which  oppress  the  vital  functions,  and  thereby  it  tends 
to  produce  an  uniform  and  general  excitement."*  In  these 
cases  the  vitality  of  the  central  organs  appear  to  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  therefore  stimuli  may  be  beneficially  employed. 
The  hot  bath  also  conduces  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  end; 
viz.  the  removal  of  internal  congestion.  We  must,  however, 
chiefly  depend  on  such  remedies  as  act  on  the  biliary  organs: 
if  a  copious  secretion  of  bile  can  be  effected,  and  kept  up  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  the  congestion  of  the  portal  system  will 
be  removed,  and  the  patient  invariably  relieved.  'There  is,  as 
I  have  already  stated,?  no  danger  of  prostrating  the  patient  by 
free  purgation,  but  on  the  contrary  his  strength  and  powers  of 
life  are  manifestly  augmented  by  it.'  This  is  the  case  when  we 
can  obtain  discharges  of  foeculent  bilious  matter.  If  the  stools 
brought  away  be  not  of  this  character,  it  is  common  to  find  cho- 
colate-coloured motions  passed,  sometimes  in  vast  quantities, 
reducing  the  patient  to  a  state  of  great  weakness.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  liver  must  be  excited ;  and  when  temporary  ex- 
haustion occurs  from  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  which  I  re- 
peat is  rarely  the  case  if  the  evacuations  be  of  a  consistent  bil- 
ious nature,  gentle  stimuli  may  be  administered  to  resuscitate 
the  patient. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  I  was  solicited  to  see  a  patient  in  a 
low  fever,  when  life  had  been  despaired  of.  He  had  been  sick 
a  fortnight.  I  found  him  speechless,  but  when  interrogated  as 
to  his  situation  he  would  put  his  hand  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach; 
there  was  great  muscular  debility,  tongue  coated  with  a  brown 

*  Armstrong  on  Typhus  Fever,  p.  149. 
t  See  No.  VII.  Tran.  Journal,  &c. 
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fur,  the  teeth  covered  with  black  sordes,  tension  and  soreness 
of  the  epigastrium,  extremities  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  per- 
spiration, pulse  quick  and  somewhat  tense,  and  subsultus  tendi- 
num.  His  father-in-law  informed  me,  that  he  had  taken  no  ca- 
thartic medicine  for  several  days,  for  fear  he  would  be  pros- 
trated by  its  operation.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  indeed  I  might  add  the  physicians  who 
had  been  attending  him,  of  exhaustion  from  the  operation  of 
purgatives,  I  gave  him  3j.  of  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  5  grs. 
of  pulv.  camph.  and  a  half  gr.  tart.  ant.  This  preparation 
acted  in  the  first  instance  as  an  anodyne,  and  in  about  ten  hours 
brought  away  by  stool,  a  copious  discharge  of  black  consistent 
offensive  matter;  the  vital  energies  of  the  system  were  evidently 
augmented  by  it:  he  was  now  ordered  to  take  10  grs.  of  calo- 
mel, with  5  grs.  camph.  and  one  fourth  of  a  gr.  of  tart.  ant. 
every  eight  hours  till  his  discharges  became  natural.  The 
next  day  he  was  manifestly  much  better.  Under  this  treatment 
he  recovered. 

During  the  same  fall,  I  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  visit  a  lady  in 
a  similar  situation.  Her  bowels  were  obstinately  constipated, 
with  fulness  and  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  she  seem- 
ed to  be  rapidly  sinking  into  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 
She  took  100  grs.  calomel,  5  grs.  pulv.  camph.  and  a  half  gr. 
ant.  tart,  about  5  o'clock  P.  M.  Through  the  night  she  was 
ordered  to  take  under  doses  of  tart.  ant.  and  if  the  medicine 
she  had  taken  did  not  operate  by  next  mornirg  +o  take  oleum 
ricini.  The  next  day  at  12  o'clock,  when  I  saw  her,  the  medi- 
cine had  acted  well,  producing  copious  evacuations  of  black 
consistent  matter:  she  was  better,  and  under  the  purgative  plan 
of  treatment  recovered. 

In  December,  1 827, 1  had  a  patient  with  the  usual  phenomena 
of  congestive  fever.  He  had  a  strong  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  with  dilirium,  double-vision,  cophosis,  &c.  I  gave 
him  3ij.  of  pills  composed  of  equal  parts  of  calomel,  scam- 
mony,  aloes  and  jalap:  they  produced  a  very  copious  discharge 
of  a  dark  green  appearance  in  fifteen  hours.  When  I  saw  him 
the  next  day,  his  powers  of  life  were  evidently  increased;  but 
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owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  excitement  and  circulation,  lie 
was  put  into  the  warm  bath ;  and  afterwards  sinapisms  were  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen  and  extremities:  the  pills  were  repeated. 
On  the  following  day  I  saw  him  at  11  o'clock:  he  was  better 
except  the  cerebral  affection:  the  pills  had  acted  well:  blisters 
were  applied  to  the  inferior  extremities:  pills  continued.  The 
fourth  day  the  superior  extremities  and  nape  of  the  neck  were 
blistered :  pills  continued.  On  the  5th  day  he  was  much  bet- 
ter; and  recovered  under  the  use  of  3j.  of  those  pills. 

At  the  same  time,  I  had  under  my  care  a  patient  similarly  af- 
fected with  the  one  last  mentioned.  He  complained  of  intense 
pain  in  the  head,  had  dilated  pupils,  pre ternatu  rally  red,  pol- 
ished and  narrow  tongue,  pulse  quick  and  tense.  He  was  bled, 
and  purged  freely  with  chologogues,  and  lastly,  blistered.  His 
discharges  were  highly  bilious  and  at  first  very  offensive.  Un- 
der the  operation  of  these  remedies  he  recovered. 

During  the  present  season,  I  had  a  patient  with  congestive 
bilious  fever,  who  had  eruptions  on  the  surface,  resembling 
scarlatina,  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  obstinate  costive- 
ness,  dry  brown  tongue,  &c.  He  was  bled,  and  copiously 
purged  with  chologogues.  During  the  exacerbation,  he  was 
sponged  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and  took  sub-doses  of 
tart.  ant.     He  recovered. 

In  this  low  grade  of  fever,  haemorrhage  of  the  bowels  some- 
times takes  place.  This  is  however  seldom  the  case  if  sufficient 
depletion  of  the  portal  and  mesenteric  circles  has  been  pre- 
mised. 

Haemorrhage  proceeds  from  the  liver  more  frequently,  I  im- 
agine, than  many  practitioners  suppose;  because,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  in  congestion  of  this  organ,  the  blood  is  propelled 
into  it  more  rapidly  than  it  is  transmitted  into  the  general  circu- 
lation;  and  its  secretory  vessels  heing  naturally  delicate  in  tex- 
ture and  larger  than  those  of  any  other  glands,  readily  become 
gorged  with  blood,  and  at  last  nature  ruptures  those  vessels  and 
suffers  the  superabundance  of  their  fluid  to  pass  off.  The 
character  of  the  blood  from  this  viscus  is  different  from  that 
passing  from  the  intestines,  it  being  of  a  dark  or  black  grumous 
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appearance.  Mercurial  cathartics  are  chiefly  relied  upon  in 
such  rases.  By  effecting  a  bilious  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
the  haemorrhage  ceases.  On  this  topic,  Professor  Cooke  has 
made  some  judicious  and  valuable  practical  remarks.*" 

As  to  the  prejudicial  effects  of  serous  discharges,  which  are 
uniformly  produced  by  saline  cathartics,  every  experienced 
practitioner  must  be  convinced:  they  are  " poured  out  by  the 
capillary  vessels  opening  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  consequently  proceed  from  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. Such  discharges  it  is  well  known  weaken  the  pulse,  which 
is  a  certain  indication  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened ; 
and  weakened  action  of  the  heart  is  inevitably  followed  by  in- 
creased accumulation  of  blOodin  the  vena  cava,  &x. ;  and  con- 
sequently by  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  dependent  upon  or 
flowing  from  it."T  A  proclivity  to  those  discharges  is  readily 
overcome  by  the  employment  of  chologogue  means. 

In  January  1826, 1  was  desired  to  visit  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  ill  several  days.  He  had  endeavoured  to  relieve  him- 
self by  taking  a  dose  of  sulph.  rhagnes.  every  day,  the  use  of 
pediluvia,  and  restricting  himself  to  chicken  water  or  gruel;  but 
evidently  grew  worse:  he  now  had  a  dry  brown  tongue  on  the 
centre,  with  its  borders  preternatu  rally  red,  intense  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  epigastric  oppression  and  tenderness,  pain  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  a  quick,  feeble  and  tremulous  pulse? 
peculiar  anxiety  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  chocolate 
coloured  discharges  from  the  bowels,  with  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, twitching  of  the  tendons,  &c. 

He  was  ordered  30  grs.  calomel  and  4  grs.  pulv.  camphor, 
which  allayed  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and,  in  six  hours, 
increased  the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  at  which  time  he 
took  another  portion  of  the  same:  the  hot  bath  was  also  resort- 
ed to,  which  had  a  very  happy  effect  in  augmenting  the  energy 
of  the  heart  and  equalizing  the  excitement:  shortly  after  leaving 
the  bath  he  had  a  large  offensive  discharge  from  the  intestines 
of  a  dirty  green  appearance.     I  now  left  him  with  directions  to 

*  See  the  III.  No.  Tran.  Jour. 

tSee  Cooke  on  Autumnal  Diseases,  No.  Ill  Tran.  Jour.  &c. 
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take  3ss.  of  pills  composed  of  calomel,  aloes,  pulv.  camph.  and 
ant.  tart,  every  eight  hours  till  he  was  entirely  relieved.  Two 
days  after,  his  son  called  to  inform  me  that  he  was  much  better, 
and  said  the  pills  had  brought  away  an  immense  quantity  of 
black  offensive  matter,  but  that  the  discharges  were  then  green 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  pills  were  continued  a  week,  and  he 
recovered. 

The  importance  of  the  hepatic  apparatus,  and  its  peculiar 
liability  to  congestion  in  autumnal  remittents  have  been  pointed 
out  above.  I  have  likewise  shewn  that  saline  cathartics  are 
prejudicial  in  the  treatment  of  the  congesive  type  of  fever,  whilst 
chologogues  appear  consonant  with  the  true  pathology  of  the 
disease:  they  exalt  the  sensibility  and  contractility  of  the  biliary 
organs,  and  produce  the  flow  of  bile,  that  stimulates  the  bowels 
to  a  brisker  peristaltic  action,  whereby  the  blood,  which  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  portal  system,  is  propelled  to  the  periphery, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  being  increased,  a  restoration  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  produced.  "  Another  salu- 
tary effect  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  is  produced  by  the  sympathetic 
influence  (or  in  other  words  dependence  of  function)  which  the 
internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  exerts  on  the  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  body,"  and,  I  will  add,  vice  versa.  Hence  the 
utility  of  the  warm  bath  and  rubefacients:  they  promote  the 
cutaneous  circulation,  and  thus  draw  from  the  oppressed  organs 
within,  their  superabundant  blood,,  whilst  the  excitement  im- 
parted to  the  skin  revives,  by  sympathy  the  oppressed  powers 
of  those  organs. 

The  relief  of  the  patient,  as  I  have  before  remarked ,  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  quantity  as  quality  of  the  discharges. 
About  three  or  four  large  bilious  discharges  should  be  procured 
dailv  till  the  disease  succumbs:  as  it  yields,  the  quantity  of  the 
medicine  may  be  diminished,  or  given  at  longer  intervals:  after 
portal  congestion  has  been  removed  and  the  secretions  have 
become  healthy,  the  calomel  may  be  omitted,  or  if  the  mouth 
become  sore,  it  must  for  a  time  be  discontinued. 

During  convalescence  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  one  or 
two  consistent  discharges  daily,  with  medicine,  till  the  bowels  ac 
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quire  their  healthy  action.  Tonics  are  injurious,  unless  inter- 
nal congestion  be  entirely  resolved;  and  in  that  case,  they  are  al- 
most always  unnecessary:  they  generally  produce  an  artificial 
appetite,  and  cause  more  food  to  be  taken  than  the  system  re- 
quires, or  the  digestive  apparatus  can  assimilate. 
December,  1829. 


Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  the  Absorbent  System  and  its  Functions. 
By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.  of  Fayette  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

[continued  from  page  125.] 

MJ IVISIOJVS  of  the  absorbent  system.  In  the  preceding  pages 
we  have  adduced,  from  sources  recognized  by  the  profession  as 
unexceptionable,  evidence  sufficient  at  least  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
structure  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  no  element  is  more 
extensive  or  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  the  vessels  of 
the  absorbent  system.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  that  presents 
itself  is,  the  separate  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  vessels  of  which,  we  have  already  said,  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem consists.  The  first  of  these  orders  or  divisions  is  that  which 
we  have  denominated 

Lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents.  The  vessels  of  which  this  order 
is  composed  have  been  usually  termed  by  anatomists  and  physi- 
ologists lymphatics.  Besides  the  reason  we  have  already  assigned 
for  declining  the  use  of  a  phrase  familiar  with  the  profession,  it 
may  not  be  unimportant  to  give  a  more  ample  exposition  of  our 
motives,  as  innovations  of  this  kind,  unless  they  proceed  from  the 
most  substantial  causes,  are  totally  inexcusable. 

Being  obliged  to  create  names  for  two  orders  of  vessels,  not 
hitherto  recognized  as  integral  parts  of  the  absorbent  system,  it 
became  necessary,  from  a  wish  to  make  them  as  comprehensible 
as  possible  with  regard  to  the  nature,  functions  and  origin  or  ter- 
mination of  these  vessels,  to  invent  terms,  which,  in  more  than 
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one  respect,  clearly  indicate  that  they  are  intended  to  desig- 
nate vessels  different  from  those  denominated  lymphatics.  These 
terms  also  discover  the  fact,  that  the  vessels  to  which  they  are 
applied,  possess  properties  that  are  common  to  the  lymphatics, 
and  that  our  nomenclature  may  be  extended  to  them  with  at 
least  two  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  we  derive  from  the 
phrase  lymphatic  nothing  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  fluid 
circulated,  while  it  has  no  particular  reference  to  two  important 
functions  performed  by  them,  i.  e.  absorption  and  exhalation.  In 
the  second  place,  the  term  here  suggested  clearly  developes 
the  fact,  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  three  orders  into  which 
we  have  divided  the  absorbent  system,  and  indicates  also  their 
nature  and  functions  as  well  as  the  fluid  circulated.  These  are 
considerations  evidently  of  importance,  and  such,  we  feel  persua- 
ded, as  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  innovation  proposed  is 
fully   authorized. 

The  general  character  of  this  order  of  absorbents,  is  so  tho- 
roughly understood,  that  to  detain  the  reader  at  this  time,  with 
tedious  details,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  particularly 
as  much  that  might  be  said  under  this  head,  would  have  to  be 
repeated  when  speaking  of  the  other  two  orders  of  absorbents. 
We  shall,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  for  the  present,  with  remarking, 
that  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  arise  from  the  villi  of  the 
intestines,  from  the  capillary  arteries,  and  terminate  in  almost 
every  vein  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Of  the  truth  of 
these  propositions,  ample  evidence  will  be  found  under  the  two 
preceding  heads  to  which  we  have  just  made  allusion. 

Arterial  absorbo-exhalents.  Although  the  extreme  subtflty  of  the 
matter  employed  by  Ruysch  in  his  numerous  and  celebrated  in- 
jections, led  him  into  error  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ves- 
sels into  which  it  insinuated  itself,  he  was  constrained  to  ad- 
mit, notwithstanding  his  ardent  predilections  in  favour  of  a 
particular  hypothesis,  the  existence  of  an  order  of  vessels,  that 
originated  from  the  capillary  arteries,  and  which  were  by  him 
denominated  chylo-serous.  Upon  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  he 
detected  a  vast  multitude  of  excessively  minute,  transparent  ves- 
sels that  originated  from  the  capillary  arteries.  These,  however. 
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he  refused  to  consider  absorbents,  because  he  could  not  discern 
valves  in  them.     In  one  of  his  plates,  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  proper  membrane  of  the  uterus,  we  observe  an  immense 
number  of  diaphanous  and  vermicular  vessels  delineated,  but  the 
author  has  not  with  sufficient  precision  pointed  out  the  sources 
from  whence  they  originate.     The  observations  of  Ruysch  here 
alluded  to,  when  viewed  independently  of  other  considerations, 
do  not  possess  that  accuracy,  which  alone  can  authorize  the 
philosophical  physiologist  in  making  deductions  upon  which  we 
can  with  safety  rely.     When,  however,  they  are  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  microscopic  researches  in  minute  anatomy,  that 
were  soon  afterwards  prosecuted,  and  with  a  most  distinguished 
and  encouraging  success,  they  present   to  the  inquirer  in  this 
department  of  science  sufficient  interest  not  only  to  challenge 
attention,  but  to  induce  him  to  consider  them  as  the  sole  cause 
which  prompted  to  every  subsequent  extension  with  this  instru- 
ment.    We  are  therefore  fully  authorized  to  attempt  to  rescue 
the  labours  of  the  venerable  Ruysch,  that  old  octogenarian,  from 
the  unmerited  oblivion  into  which  they,  together  with  those  of 
his  contemporaries  and  more  immediate  successors,  were  unjustly 
precipitated.     No  more  substantial  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  most  emphatically  unscientific  conduct,  than  because  they 
were  interwoven  by  some,  and  completely  identified  by  others, 
with  the  fanciful  and  untenable  speculations  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave,  the  eloquent  and  fascinating  lecturer  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden. 

To  the  celebrated  Vieussens,the  physician  of  Mad.  de  Mont- 
pensier,  who  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  accuracy  and  mi- 
croscopic minuteness  of  his  anatomical  researches,  and  the 
courtly  elegance  of  his  manners,  are  we,  in  an  especial  manner, 
indebted  for  the  first  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  class  of  absorbents  now  under  consideration.  A 
circumstance  entirely  fortuitous  in  its  character,  originally 
opened  the  way  to  the  subsequent  important  and  truly  splendid 
discoveries  of  this  most  excellent  anatomist.  He  was  engaged 
in  an  examination  of  the  gravid  uterus  with  the  microscope, 
nndhe,  for  the  first   time,  obtained   an  imperfect  view  of  the 
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arterial  absorbo-exhalents*  The  existence  of  these  vessels  be 
ing  a  suggestion  entirely  new  to  him,  he  determined  to  prosecute 
the  inquiry,  and  to  develope  if  possible  their  nature  and  extent. 
For  this  purpose,  he  injected  into  the  carotid  arteries  mer- 
cury, and  saw  distinctly,  that  this  metal  passed  not  only  into 
the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cerebral 
membranes,  but  also  into  an  order  of  vessels,  extremely  minute, 
pellucid,  and  perfectly  white.  These  vessels  were  by  him  sub- 
sequently denominated  nervo-lymphatics,  and  from  their  great 
number  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  formed  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  structure  of  the  dura  and  pia  maters. 
With  regard  to  their  source,  a  number  of  assistants  and  disin- 
terested spectators  were  satisfied  without  having  recourse  to 
the  use  of  a  magnifier,  that  these  vessels  originated  from  the  ca- 
pillary arteries  and  terminated  in  the  capillary  veins.  That 
the  mineral  passed  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  encepha- 
lon,  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  when  the 
pia  mater  was  elevated,  it  was  clearly  ascertained  to  be  close- 
ly connected  with  the  brain,  by  an  infinite  number  of  exceed- 
ingly minute  vessels,  which  were  filled  with  the  mercury. 
Their  arrangement  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  as  those  of  the  cerebral  membranes.  He  injected 
the  lungs  of  a  calf  that  had  been  recently  killed  with  the  same 
metal,  which  passed  with  great  facility  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins,  and  from  the  former  into  the  nervo- lymphatics  of  Vieus- 
sens.  A  close  and  beautiful  mesh-work  was  thus  formed, 
which  appeared  to  fill  up  completely  the  unoccupied  spaces 
between  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries.  The  injection 
was  thrown  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  as  the  extremities 
of  its  capillary  ramifications  are  directly  u.iited  to  those  of  the 
pulmonary  veins,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mercury  could  not  have 
passed  through  those  of  the  former  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles; 
therefore,  we  are  necessarily  constrained  to  conclude,  that  it  must 
have  passed  through  the  nervo-lymphatics,  which  originate  from 
the  pulmonary  capillary  arteries  and  terminate  in  the  pulmona- 
ry vesicles.  These  vessels  were  denominated  by  Vieussens 
arterial  nervo-lymphatics,  because  they   originated  from  the  ca~ 
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illarj  arteries,  and  also,  because  he  discovered  a  number  of 
nervous  filaments,  that  came  from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercos- 
tals,  to  terminate  in  their  parietes. 

The  vena  portarum  was  injected  with  mercury  by  Vieussens. 
This  metal  passed  into  the  membrane  of  the  liver,  and  the  small 
white  vessels,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  composed,  were  arrang- 
ed in  small  squares  that  communicated  with  one  another.  The 
spaces  between  these  squares  were  filled  with  an  extremely 
delicate  membrane  which  was  exclusively  made  up  of  nervo-lym- 
phatics,  of  an  almost  inconceivable  minuteness.  When  this 
membrane  was  separated  from  the  liver,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  short,  but  strong  filaments,  that  were  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  which  closely  connected  the  former  with  the  latter, 
were  quite  demonstrable.  The  metal  passed  into  the  pori  bili- 
arii,  and  also  into  a  number  of  filaments  that  passed  from  the 
hepatic  veins  into  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  These  vessels  were 
also  discovered  in  the  uterus,  mesentery,  reservoir  of  Pecquet 
and  even  in  the  placenta.  With  regard  to  the  organ  last  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  remarked  that  Littre  in  1701  published  an 
essay,  in  which  he  attempted,  and  I  think  successfully,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  glands  in  the  placenta.  In  the  year  1716,  it 
was  asserted  by  Rouhauht,  and  since  that  time  by  Albinus,  the 
Leyden  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  that  they  believed 
the  placenta  to  be  formed  altogether  of  vessels  and  cellular  tis- 
sue. It  is  needless  to  say,  that  if  this  organ  abounds,  as  these 
authors  affirm,  with  cellular  tissue,  that  it  abounds  also  to  an 
equal  extent  with  absorbent  vessels. 

To  place  the  truth  of  his  discoveries  upon  a  more  substantial 
foundation,  Vieussens  varied  his  mode  of  investigation.  From 
the  body  of  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  recently  deceased,  he  ex- 
tracted the  stomach,  placed  ligatures  upon  the  pyloric  orifice 
and  principal  vessels — washed  it  clean — filled  it  with  the  alco- 
holic tincture  of  saffron,  and  then  closed  the  cardiac  orifice. 
In  two  hours,  its  parietes  and  vessels  assumed  a  yellow  colour. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  the  stomach  was  emp- 
tied— inflated  with  air  and  then  permitted  to  dry.  In  this  state 
it  was  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  when  it  exhibited  different 
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shades  of  yellow.  Thus,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  were  of 
a  reddish  yellow ;  the  absorbents  of  a  beautiful  deep  yellow; 
and  there  was  another  class  of  vessels  that  appeared  to  be  still 
more  minute,  which  were  filled  with  a  clear  yellow  substance, 
with  slight  and  almost  inappreciable  variations,  that  seemed  to 
arise  from  an  admixture  of  the  yellow  matter  with  lymph.  It 
was  a  fact,  clearly  and  decisively  established,  that  those  vessels 
which  were  of  the  lightest  yellow  hue,  and  which  appeared  to 
contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  alcoholic  tincture,  origina- 
ted from  those  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

The  existence  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  does  not  rest 
upon  the  uncorroborated  evidence  furnished  by  the  anatomical 
researches  of  the  incomparable  Vieussens: — Hovius,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  science,  and  for  his  abilities 
as  an  anatomist,  undertook  a  short  time  after  the  period  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  the  annals  of  microscopic  anatomy  by  the 
discoveries  of  Vieussens,  to  inject  the  vessels  of  the  eye.  When 
the  mercury  had  reached  the  point  at  which  he  supposed  the 
arterial  capillaries  should  become  veins,  he  discovered  that 
they  divided  into  an  immense  number  of  smaller  vessels — these 
again,  were  subdivided  into  more  minute  capillaries,  and  finally 
became  veins.  At  the  point  at  which  these  extremely  minute 
subdivisions  took  place,  there  originated  an  astonishing  number 
of  clear  pellucid  vessels,  which  after  pervading  the  different 
parts,  terminated  in  the  veins.  Similar  observations  were  made 
by  Helvetius>5  Hecquet  and  Hamberger,  all  men  celebrated 
during  the  eighteenth  century  for  their  attainments  in  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy.  Towards  the  close  even  of  the  last  century, 
the  researches  ofBleuland  operate  incomplete  confirmation  of 
the  discoveries  of  Vieussens.  He  not  only  succeeded  in  in- 
jecting the  absorbents  which  originate  from  the  capillary  arte- 
ries, but  he  made  their  existence  and  source  matters  of  ocular 
demonstration.  While  he  was  yet  a  pupil  of  Sandifort  and 
Van  Doeveren,  he  frequently  saw  the  injections  of  his  distin- 
guished preceptors  pass  from  the  arteries,  not  only  into  the 
veins,  but  into  the  excretory  ducts  and  even  into  the  absorbents* 
To  satisfy  himself  of  the  channels,  through  the  instrumentality 
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of  which  these  communications  were  established,  he  prepared 
two  different  species  of  inj  ection.     One  was  red,  and  so  remarka- 
bly subtile  and  insinuating,  as  to  pass  with  facility  into  the  most 
minute  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  colouring  matter  of  which  was 
insoluble.     The  other  was  white,  but  not  so  subtile  or  insinua- 
ting, the  colouring  matter  of  which  could  be  readily  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  utmost  solution.     When  these  two  fluids  were 
mixed  together,  and   thrown  into  an  artery,  he  expected  that 
the  latter  would  be  able  to  penetrate  into  vessels  that  would  be 
too    minute   to   admit   ttie  former.     Before   these  fluids  were 
injected,  he  ascertained  the  precise  amount  of  power  it  would 
require,  to  make  fluids  under  ordinary  circumstances,  mechan- 
ically  transude  through    the  inorganic  pores  of   the   tissues. 
This  precaution  was  observed,  that,  from  this  circumstance,  no 
objection  should  be  raised  against  the  fairness  and  conclusive- 
ness of  his  researches.     Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  he 
selected  a  portion  of  intestine,  the  vessels  of  which  he  injectedc 
Into  the  veins  he  threw  a  blue  fluid,  and  into  the  arteries  the  mix- 
ture, the  nature  of  which  we  have  just  pointed  out.     As  he  an- 
ticipated, (using  the  microscope,)  he  observed  a  great  multitude 
of  very  minute  vessels  that  received  the  white  fluid  only,  and 
which  manifestly  originated  from  the  arterial  capillaries.     Their 
number  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  point  of 
a  pin  down  without  puncturing  them.     A  coloured  fluid  was 
by   Mascagni  injected  into  an  artery  which  passed  entire  and 
unaltered  into  the  corresponding  veins;  while  the  injection,  with- 
out a  particle  of  the  colouring  principle,  insinuated  itself  into 
the  exhalents.     He  intercepted  in  a  living  animal,  between  two 
ligatures,  the  blood  contained  in  an  artery,  which  was  deprived^ 
he  says,  in  a  few  hours  of  its  most  serous  part.     Doubtless,  this 
fluid  could  not  have  been    removed,  but  through  the  direct 
agency  of  the  class  of  vessels,  the  existence  of  which  we  are 
now  endeavouring  to  establish.     " I  threw,"  says  Dr.  Godman,. 
"into  the  left  carotid  artery,  melted  tallow,highly  coloured  with 
king's  yellow.     The  syringe  was  filled  and  emptied  through  the 
tube  into  the  artery  three  or  four  times.     On  examination,  I 
was  much  pleased  to  find,  that  the  fluid  had  returned  through 
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the  veins,  so  as  to  fill  them  very  perfectly;  but  on  more  attentive 
observation,  my  surprise  was  increased,  by  discovering  that  the 
smallest  veins  in  both  arms  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
were  filled  with  a  material  differing  in  colour  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  arteries.  In  fact,  the  colouring  matter  was 
separated  entirely  from  the  tallow  during  its  passage  from  the 
arteries  to  the  veins:  in  the  arteries,  the  colour  was  a  rich  yel- 
low, deepening  as  it  aproached  their  extremities,  and  in  the 
the  veins,  the  pure  white  tallow  was  entirely  free  from  admix- 
ture." This  talented  anatomist,  has  either  made  unintentionally 
an  erroneous  statement,  or  has  mistaken  the  character  of  the 
vessels  which  he  imagined  he  filled  with  "pure  white  tallow" 
He  tells  us,  he  "was  much  pleased  to  find-  that  the  fluid  had  re- 
turned through  the  veins*"  but  that  his  "surprise  was  increased  by 
discovering  that  the  smallest  veins" — "  7vere  filled  with  a  material 
differing  in  colour  from  that  contained  in  the  arteries"  From  this 
we  must  conclude,  that  when  he  ascertained  that  he  had  made 
a  successful  injection  of  the  veins  from  the  arteries,  that  he 
observed  nothing  peculiar  in  the  substance  with  which  the  for- 
mer were  filled,  for  he  only  expresses  his  surprise  when  he  discov- 
ered, that  what  he  calls  the  "smallest  veins" — "distinguishable 
by  the  naked  eye"  were  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid.  Indeed, 
he  never  mentions  the  tallow  being  in  its  pure  state  except  in 
capillary  vessels,  while  he  speaks  of  the  veins  being  filled  "very 
perfectly"  without  this  circumstance  ever  attracting  his  attention. 
The  inference  is  therefore  fair  and  legitimate,  that  the  first  veins 
that  met  his  observation  were  injected  with  tallow  coloured 
with  "king's  yellow"  This  being  the  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  "king's yellow"  being  in  the  larger  veins  without 
having  passed  through  those  of  small  capillary  calibre.  How 
then  can  this  much  esteemed  anatomist  say, that  "the  colouring 
matter  was  separated  entirely  from  the  tallow  during  its  passage  from 
the  arteries  to  the  veins  ?"  That  the  injection  passed  unaltered 
from  the  former  into  the  latter,  I  think  is  very  manifest,  and  also 
that  the  separation  between  "the  colouring  matter"  and  "the  tal- 
low" took  place  in  "  its  passage  from  the  arteries  to  the"  arterial  ab- 
sorb o-exhalents. 
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In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  furnished  in  the  preceding 
pages,  we  deem  it  important  to  remark  some  other  communica- 
tions between  the  arteries,  and  the  absorbents  and  excretory 
ducts,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  authors,  before  we  draw 
to  n  close  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents. 
Thus,  it  is  asserted  by  Malpighi  and  Ruysch,that  the  glands  are 
a  compound  of  capillary  vessels — white  and  pellucid  in  char- 
acter, which  originate  from  the  arteries  and  which  they  have 
rendered  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  injection.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  opinion  of  Berger,  Albinus,  Beddcvole,  Chirac  and 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  more  modern  anatomists. 
By  Heister,  the  glands  are  considered  follicular,  in  which  ter- 
minate a  multitude  of  minute  white  vessels,  that  come  from  the 
capillary  arteries.  By  Mauchart,  this  opinion  with  a  slight 
modification  is  adopted.  By  Ferrein  it  is  said,  "that  the  ves- 
sels which  are  denominated  glandular  are  a  marvellous  assem- 
blage of  white  cylindrical  tubes,  differently  folded  upon  each 
other,  and  which  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  &c." 
Indeed,  this  author,  as  well  as  Gunzius,  admits  the  existence  of 
two  classes  of  absorbents  which  they  denominate,  arterial  lym- 
phatic vessels,  and  venous  lymphatic  vessels ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
has  given  plates  by  which  they  are  represented. 

By  injecting  an  artery,  Meckel  says  we  may  fill  the  absorb- 
ents in  its  vicinity.  By  Barclay  we  are  told,  that  immediately 
after  death,  he  has  often,  and  with  great  comparative  ease  in 
the  dog,  injected  the  absorbents  of  the  cord  from  the  spermatic 
artery,  and  without  any  evidence  of  rupture  as  far  as  he  could 
discover.  By  Portal  we  are  assured,  that  an  injection  thrown 
into  the  renal  arteries,  readily  passes  into  the  ureters,  and  that 
frequently  it  has,  when  thrown  into  the  hepatic  artery  passed 
into  the  hepatic  duct.  From  Cruikshank  we  learn,  that  from 
the  artery  he  has  injected  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
without  rupture.  In  three  different  kidneys  he  injected  from 
the  ureters,  the  tubuli  uriniferi  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  mamillse,  and  in  one  case,  a  number  of  veins  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  kidney,  were  evidently  filled  with  the 
injection.     Albinus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Haller,  in  injecting 
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the  pancreatic  and  salivary  arteries,  filled  also  the  excretory 
ducts  of  these  organs. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  remark,  that  in  Horner's  Anatomy  a 
peculiarity  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  tunica  arachnoidea 
of  the  brain,  which,  while  it  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  class 
of  vessels  like  those  under  consideration,  proves  that  neither 
the  blood-vessels  or  nerves  are  the  direct  agents  of  secretion, 
This  membrane  he  tells  us,  is  exceedingly  delicate ;  is  always 
transparent;  and  is  furnished  with  neither  red  blood-vessels 
or  nerves.  It  secretes  a  sort  of  halitus  or  synovia,  which  fa- 
cilitates the  motion  of  the  brain,  and  prevents  it  from  adhering. 
Occasionally,  this  secretion  is  so  much  augmented  as  to  consti- 
tute a  genuine  dropsy. 

Venous  absorbo-exhalents.  Although  the  anatomical  researches 
of  Ruysch,  would  reflect  considerable  light  upon  the  subject  we 
now  intend  investigating,  we  deem  it  prudent  to  omit  their  par- 
ticular consideration,  in  order  to  place  before  the  reader,  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  more  modern  and  better  known,  but  not 
more  deservedly  celebrated  anatomists.  This  would  be  im- 
possible, for  his  works  stand  as  an  imperishable  monument  of 
Ms  industry  and  talents,  and  though  the  brightness  of  his  fame 
may  have  been  obscured  by  the  dark  lowering  of  a  passing 
cloud,  the  most  recent  developements  in  the  science  of  anatomy 
give  sure  indication,  that  his  labours  will  yet  be  as  familiar  to 
the  student,  as  he  was  writh  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

When  M.  Ribes  injected  the  crural  vein,  the  fluid  penetrated 
not  only  into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  we  have  shown  is  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  absorbent  vessels,  but  into  the  skin  and 
to  the  whole  dermoid  organ  imparted  the  colour  of  the  fluid 
injected.  The  essence  of  turpentine  coloured  black,  was  in- 
jected into  the  ventral  portal  vein,  which  passed  into  its  ramifi- 
cations; into  the  peritoneum;  into  the  cellular  tissue  situated 
between  the  peritoneum  and  intestinal  tube;  swelled  the  bowels 
and  the  villi  of  the  internal  tunic  to  such  a  degree,  that  when 
floating  in  water,  they  had  the  appearance  of  black  moss. 
Eaaw  Boerhaave  opened  the  chest  and  abdomen  of  a  dog  im- 
mediately after  his  dissolution ;  he  emptied  the  stomach,  and 
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filled  it  with  warm  water.  This  fluid  soon  penetrated  into  the 
great  gastric  veins;  passed  through  the  vena  portarum;  tra- 
versed the  liver ;  entered  the  vena  cava ;  and  distended  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart.  We  are  informed  by  Bli- 
zard,  that  on  two  different  occasions,  he  distinctly  saw  absor- 
bents terminate  directly  in  the  iliac  veins.  It  is  remarked  by 
Cruikshank,  that  there  is  not  an  anatomist  possessed  of  address 
in  the  art  of  injecting  the  arteries  and  veins,  who  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, through  these  vessels,  in  filling  also  the  absorbents. 
He  on  several  occasions  succeeded  in  injecting  the  thoracic  duct 
and  a  considerable  number  of  absorbents  through  the  umbilical 
vein  in  children.  It  is  asserted  by  Trew,  that  when  mercury  was 
poured  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  passed  into  the  veins  of  the  brain 
and  into  the  arteries  of  the  pia-mater.  Haller,  not  satisfied  with 
giving  his  assent  to  the  statement  of  Trew,  and  also  of  a  number 
of  other  anatomists  who  contended  for  the  termination  of  absor- 
bents in  the  veins,  assures  us,  that  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  them 
himself.  On  this  subject  a  most  important  fact  is  furnished  by  M. 
Ribes,  who  says,  that  for  a  long  time  he  conjectured  the  exis- 
tence of  absorbent  vessels  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bones, 
which  absorbed  the  marrow,  and  terminated  in  the  veins.  Ex- 
periment, he  says,  has  partly  verified  his  conjecture  in  disclos- 
ing to  him  the  fact,  that  the  superficial  absorbents  of  the  liver 
may  be  filled  by  injecting  the  hepatic  veins.  This  experiment, 
several  times  repeated,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  success, 
proves  incontestibly,  that  all  the  absorbents  do  not  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  duct.  Vieussens  has  seen  absorbents  terminate  in 
the  veins;  this  is  an  anatomical  fact  admitted  by  Senac,  for  he 
carefully  distinguishes  those  absorbents  that  terminate  directly 
in  the  veins,  from  those  that  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 
Numerous  communications  have  been  pointed  out  between  the 
venous  and  absorbent  systems  by  Highmore,  Wepfer,  Stenon, 
Nuck,  Ruysch  and  many  other  distinguished  anatomists. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  performed  by  Caldini,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  point  under  consideration.  After 
feeding  a  lamb  to  satiety,  he  placed  a  ligature  upon  the  vein 
which  corresponds  to  our  subclavian,  and  another  which  was 
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drawn  very  tight  upon  the  mesentery  at  its  origin  near  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.  The  lacteals  and  lymphatics  between  the 
ligatures,  as  well  as  the  absorbents  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
became  from  distension,  distinctly  visible.  The  former  were 
soon  distended,  but  as  soon  began  to  subside,  and  eventually,, 
entirely  disappeared,  evincing  most  decisively,  that  the  chyle 
and  lymph  had  found  out  some  other  channel  into  the  circu- 
lation. 

With  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  communication  between 
the  lacteals  and  the  vena  portarum,  it  was  not  only  suspected 
by  the  older  anatomists,  but  was  by  them  actually  demonstra- 
ted. Thus  it  was  observed  by  Walseus,  that  when  the  lacteals 
were  tied,  and  the  chyle  prevented  from  going  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  it  went  directly  into  the  vena  portarum.  It  was  discovered 
by  Rosen  Wallerius,  Meckel,  Lobstein  and  Lindner,  that  when 
the  absorbents  of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  spleen  are  filled  with 
quick-silver,  that  it  passes  into  the  vena  portarum.  By  Sir  Ast- 
iey  Cooper  mercury  was  detected  in  the  same  vessel,  after  it 
had  been  injected  into  the  mesenteric  absorbents.  The  same 
fact  is  testified  to  by  Fohmann,  when  the  intestinal  absorbents 
are  filled.  By  Tiedmann  and  Gmelin,  to  ascertain  if  this  com- 
munication does  actually  exist,  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal 
tube  of  two  dogs,  one  horse,  one  cow,  and  three  human  bodies 
were  filled  with  quicksilver.  The  injection  was  begun  soon 
after  death,  and  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  without  the  application  of  any  external  force,  the 
metal  was  enabled  to  reach  the  branches  of  the  mesenteric  veins, 
and  the  vena  portarum.  A  chyle-like  fluid  has  been  frequently  de- 
tected in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum,  which  phenomenon 
cannot  be  readily  explained,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of 
a  vascular  communication,  between  the  lacteals  and  that  vein. 
This  circumstance  has  been  frequently  observed  by  a  great 
number  of  anatomists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
distinguished  names  of  Harvey,  Swammei  dam,  Menghiui,  Meck- 
el, Brendel,  Cruikshank  and  Alexander  Monro. 

Let  us  now  ascertain,  the  result  of  the  anatomical  researches 
that  have  been  instituted  en  this  subject,  not  only  since  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  present  century,  but  even  during  the  short  lapse 
of  the  last  ten  years.  The  most  modern  anatomists  have  not  been 
idle ; — by  them,  that  beautiful,  interesting  and  important  branch 
of  their  science  denominated  minute  anatomy  has  not  been 
abandoned  as  a  barren,  drjeary,  unproductive  waste.  The 
names  of  Meckel,  Fohmann,  Lauth  and  Lippi,  will  always  rank 
high  among  the  cultivators  of  this  department  of  science. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Meckel,  consisted  in  the  injection  of 
mercury  into  various  absorbent  vessels  and  minute  secreting  cavi- 
ties; and  he  found,  that  a  direct  communication  takes  place  be- 
tween such  cavities  and  absorbents,  and  the  veins  in  immediate 
connection  with  them.  He  traced  this  communication  particu- 
larly in  the  breast,  in  the  liver  and  in  the  bladder:  and  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  ready  passage  which  bile  finds  into  the  blood, 
when  the  ductus  choledochus  is  obstructed  as  in  jaundice;  and 
the  urinous  fluid  which  is  often  thrown  from  the  axillae  and 
other  organs  upon  a  suppression  of  the  natural  secretion.  M. 
Fohmann,  a  distinguished  anatomist  of  Heidelberg  in  1820,  de- 
clared the  existence  of  a  direct  communication  between  the 
absorbents  and  the  veins,  not  only  in  their  primary  and  capillary 
plexus,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  He 
was  soon  succeeded  in  this  field  of  inquiry  by  M.  Lauth  of  Stras- 
burg,  who  went  to  Germany  to  learn  of  M.  Fohmann  his  mode 
of  injection,  and  who  announced  the  same  facts  in  his  disserta- 
tion at  the  school  of  Strasburg,  1824.  By  this  communication 
of  the  absorbents  and  veins,  M.  Lauth  explains  how  an  injection 
thrown  into  an  artery  passes  into  the  absorbents,  without  effusion 
into  the  cellullar  tissue:  the  injection,  he  supposes,  but  most 
erroneously,  passes  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  from 
thence  by  a  retrograde  motion  along  what  we  have  denominated 
venous  absorbo-exhalentsinto  the  lymphatics.  Mr.  Beclard  ad- 
mits the  correctness  and  accuracy  of  the  researches  of  Mesrs. 
Fohmann  and  Lauth,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  communications 
which  take  place  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  This  author  sup- 
ports his  opinion  by  what  he  has  observed  in  birds.  When  the 
lymphatic  ganglions  are  wanting,  their  place  is  supplied  by  plex- 
us or  vascular  net-works,  in  which  he  has  distinctly  seen  the 
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lymphatic  vessels  open  into  the  veins.  In  1 825,  M.  Lippi  of 
Florence  published  a  work  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  chyliferous 
and  lymphatic  vessels,  in  which  this  communication  is  fully  and 
satisfactorily  established.  He  does  not  consider  the  communi- 
cation of  the  absorbents  with  the  capillary  veins  and  in  the  gang- 
lions a  matter  of  doubt:  this  he  considers  demonstrated,  and 
directs  his  attention  more  particularly  to  those  that  termi- 
nate in  the  large  veins.  According  to  M.  Lippi,  ti  ere  exist 
numerous  communications  between  the  lymphatic  vessels  oi  the 
abdomen  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  all  its  branches ; — the 
lumbar  and  spermatic  veins,  the  vena  azygos  &c.  These  commu- 
nications, he  says,  are  so  numerous,  that  every  vein  receives  a 
lymphatic  vessel.  About  the  second  and  third  lumbar  verte- 
bras these  lymphatic  vessels  manifestly  divide  into  two  orders; 
one  ascending  which  terminates  in  the  thoracic  canal,  and 
the  other  descending  which  opens  into  the  renal  veins  and  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

It  has  been  proven  by  the  experiments  of  Duverney  and  Don- 
ald Monro  that  there  must  necessarily  exist  some  other  channel 
besides  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  circulation.  Thus,  Mr. 
Duverney  by  a  ligature  upon  the  subclavian  effectually  prevent- 
ed the  chyle  from  going  into  the  circulation  through  the  tho- 
racic duct.  The  animal  lived  fifteen  days.  A  ligature  was 
placed  upon  the  thoracic  duct  of  certain  animals  by  Dr.  Monro, 
in  order  to  exclude  if  possible  the  chyle  from  entering  the  circu- 
lation. In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  after  having 
fed  the  animals  upon  which  he  experimented  some,  time  with 
madder,  they  were  killed  and  examined,  when  it  was  ascertained, 
that  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  the  bones  were  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  this  substance. 

Independently  of  the  researches  of  the  anatomist,  and  the 
experiments  of  the  physiologist,  the,  powers  of  reason,  associ- 
ated with  the  cooperating  energies  of  abnormal  phenomena,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  force  the  most  decisive  conviction,  upon  the 
mind  of  the  unprejudiced,  that  the  venous  absorbo-exhalents 
have  a  real  bona  fide  existence  in  the  animal  economy.  Thus,  the 
great  and  striking  difference  observable  between  the  capacity 
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of  the  absorbents  aggregately  considered,  and  that  of  those  that 
terari.iate  in  the  superior  vena  cava, by  Wepfer  was  long  since  no- 
ticed, illustrated,  and  the  necessity  of  some  other  channel  into 
the  circulation  forcibly  pointed  out.  This  consideration  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  recognized  termina- 
tion of  the  absorbent  system,  in  the  circulation,  is  not  ample 
enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  economy,  or  to  explain  the 
numerous  phenomena  that  arise  in  the  various  normal  and  abnor- 
mal states  of  the  system.  We  are  already  aware  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  absorbents  abound  throughout  every  structure 
of  the  body ;  we  know  that  they  enter  as  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  organization  of  every  tissue ;  we  know  that  they  are 
spread  throughout  the  extensive  surfaces  of  the  dermoid  organ5 
of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  lining  of  the 
whole  tract  of  the  alimemtary  tube;  we  know  that  from  every 
serous  cavity,  there  are  fluids  to  be  removed,  and  that  in  the 
process  of  decomposition,  the  solid  structure  of  the  body  is  to  be 
broken  down.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  chyle 
which  it  is  supposed  flows  through  the  same  tube,  can  we  be  so 
extravagant  in  our  speculations  as  to  imagine,  that  these  numer- 
ous and  abundant  fluids,  from  those  diversified  sources,  can  by 
any  species  of  arrangement,  either  of  dilatation  on  the  part  of 
the  vessels,  or  condensation  on  that  of  their  supposed  contents^ 
be  forced  through  the  lymphatics  that  terminate  In  the  large 
veins  about  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  largest  of  which 
ordinarily  does  not  exceed  in  size  a  common  crow  quill? 

Moreover,  if  these  were  the  only  outlets  of  the  absorbent  system9 
the  amount  of  venous  blood  would  be  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel,  between  the  point  at  which  the  thoracic 
duct  enters  the  subclavian  vein  and  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
than  in  the  remainder  of  the  venous  circulation,  while  it  would  be 
greater  only  in  this  place,  than  the  arterial  bloody  and  less  in  the 
remainder  of  the  venous  system,  in  consequence  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  arterial  blood,  in  furnishing  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  secretions  are  elaborated.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Ribes  remarks,  that  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  one  vein  is  not  greater  tha^i 
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that  in  another,  but  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  venous  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  arterial  blood.  The  superior  capacity  of 
the  veins  is  admitted  by  Borelli,  Sauvages,  Haller  and  Keil,  and 
as  they  are  necessarily  a  plenum,  the  quantity  of  blood  they 
circulate  must  be  greater  than  that  by  the  arteries.  As  the 
arterial  blood,  however,  is  perpetually  sustaining  losses,  the 
amount  of  venous  blood  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  arterial 
instead  of  being  greater,  if  the  venous  circulation  is  not  aug- 
mented from  any  other  source  than  the  admitted  terminations 
of  the  absorbent  system. 

The  great  variety  of  unassimilated  substances  to  be  found 
frequently  in  the  veins  generally,  but  in  the  vena  portarumin 
particular,  furnishes  conclusive  proof,  (whether  or  not  we  admit 
the  existence  of  venous  absorbo-exhalents)  that  there  are  ave- 
nues to  the  venous  circulation,  independently  of  those  that  ter- 
minate in  the  superior  vena  cava.  Under  the  controul  of 
abnormal  action,  these  substances  enter  the  veins,  and  render 
the  blood  of  one  part,  different  in  some  respect,  from  that  of 
another.  The  lymph  and  chyle  never  present  such  numerous 
varieties,  nor  such  discrepant  qualities  as  are' sometimes  exhi- 
bited by  the  venous  blood.  It  is  a  distinguished  attribute  of  the 
action  of  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  radically  to  change 
the  properties  of  the  substances  upon  which  they  exert  their  en- 
ergies, while  in  the  veins,  unassimilated  articles  are  found  unalj 
tered  in  any  respect  whatever.  This  is  the  result  of  the  mul- 
tiplied observations  of  Mr.  Ribes,  which  makes  the  presumption 
strong  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  in  conducting  them  into  the 
venous  circulation  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  exercise 
no  agency. 

Thus,  pure  pus  has  frequently  been  detected  in  the  veins, 
when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  discover  any  circumstance, 
that  tended  to  induce  the  belief,  that  it  had  proceeded  from 
inflammation  of  these  vessels.  Most  generally,  the  existence  of 
an  abscess  in  the  vicinity,  has  satisfactorily  indicated  its  "true 
source.  By  professor  Chaussier  we  are  informed,  that  he  has 
frequently  observed  a  sanious  matter  in  the  veins  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  ;  by  Mr.  Velpeau,  several  cases  are  recorded,  in  which 
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pus  was  found  in  the  blood-vessels  and  effused  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  this  too,  when  he  was  unable  to  observe  any  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  during  life,  or  to  detect  upon  dissection  af- 
ter death  any  traces  of  the  existence  of  that  kind  of  action:  and 
by  Mr.  Ribes  we  are  told,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  pus  min- 
gled with  the  venous  blood,  when  it  had  to  all  appearance  cir- 
culated for  some  time  with  that  fluid.  He  has  also  detected 
shining  particles  floating  in  it  that  bore  the  aspect  of  globules 
of  fat.  Nothing  of  this  kind  he  assures  us,  has  he  ever  observed 
in  the  fluids  circulated  by  the  arteries  or  the  lymphatic  absorbo- 

exhalents. 

The  existence  of  these  unassimilated  articles  in  the  venous 
blood  is  admitted  by  some  very  celebrated  authors:  they  con- 
tend however,  that  in  conducting  them  into  the  veins  the  absorb- 
ents exercise  no  agency.  These  are  the  partizans  of  the  doc 
trine  which  ascribes  to  the  veins  the  faculty  of  absorption.  Let 
us  inquire  into  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  hypothesis  is  predicated. 

Venous  Absorption,  The  hypothetical  opinions  espoused  and 
defended  by  the  modern  disciples  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave 
on  the  subject  of  absorption,  do  not  present  that  perfect  ac- 
cordance, which  is  always  a  plausible  argument  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  a  hypothesis.  Thus  by  Tommasiai,  a  celebrated 
Italian,  the  absorbing  power  of  the  veins  is  limited  in  its  action 
to  the  blood  exclusively  which  has  reached  the  minute  extremi- 
ties of  the  capillary  arteries.  This  suggestion,  although  per- 
fectly unauthorized,  induced  Martini  to  suppose  that  in  the 
experiments  of  some  distinguished  physiologists,  there  was  a 
solution  of  continuity,  by  which  the  open  extremities  of  the 
veins  were  unable  to  absorb.  By  M.  Magendie,  the  faculty  of 
absorption  is  positively  denied  the  lymphatics,  while  it  is  incon- 
siderately, and  with  unphilosophic  precipitancy  attributed  to 
the  veins. 

The  opinion  of  Tommasini  is  demonstrated  to  be  false  and  un- 
tenable by  the  facts  that  the  arteries  and  veins  are  continuous, 
and  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  under  the  control  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.     The  supposition  of  Professor 
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Martini,  is  equally  idle  and  preposterous.  Thus  it  is  remarked 
by  Schreger,  that  the  veins  are  so  little  qualified  for  the  func- 
tion of  absorption,  that  when  they  have  been  wounded  or  com- 
pletely divided,  he  has  never  been  able  to  induce  them  to  take 
up  any  substance  when  applied  to  their  open  orifices,  while  the 
absorbents  in  the  same  situation  precisely,  became  readily  dis- 
tended. This  is  the  result  also  of  the  researches  of  Oudeman 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  opinion  of  M.  Magendie  has  been 
more  strenuously  defended ;  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
under  a  much  more  beguiling  form;  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  much  greater  number  of  proselytes;  and  has  exercised  a 
most  deleterious  practical  influence  upon  the  science  of  medi- 
cine :  we,  therefore,  deem  it  important  to  take  it  into  detailed 
and  elaborate  consideration. 

This  hypothesis,  is  predicated  upon  experiments  performed 
by  M.  Magendie  himself,  and  which  he  has  also  attempted  to 
support  by  reasoning.  He  divided  the  thigh  of  a  living  animal, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  suffer  it  to  remain  attached  to  the  body 
only  by  the  crural  artery  and  vein.  The  upas  tieute  was  then 
inserted  into  the  foot  of  the  animal,  and  in  four  minutes  its 
poisonous  influence  was  manifested.  The  leg  of  another  dog 
was  entirely  amputated  at  the  thigh,  and  the  barrels  of  two 
quills  were  inserted  into  the  divided  extremities  of  the  crural 
artery  and  vein,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transmit  the  blood  into 
the  amputated  extremity  and  to  return  it  again  back  to  the 
heart.  In  this  experiment  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  equally 
manifest.  Upon  the  truth  of  these  experiments  rests  the  doc- 
trine of  venous  absorption:  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  entitled  to  the  influence  which  they  have 
exercised. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  remark,  that  they  have  been  repeated 
by  other  individuals  fully  competent  to  the  task,  who  were  una- 
ble to  procure  the  success  which  he  asserts  attended  his  exer- 
tions. Thus,  tfie  hind  leg  of  a  dog  was  completely  divided  with 
the  exception  of  the  crural  vein  by  Dr.  Sommerville;  an  infu- 
sion of  nux  vomica  was  inserted  into  the  amputated  part,  and 
although  the  circulation  continued  to  be  vigorous  in  the  crural 
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vein  during  the  space  of  five  minutes,  not  the  least  apprecia- 
ble deleterious  impression  was  made  upon  the  animal.  A  leaf 
of  tobacco  moistened  in  water,  was  then  applied  to  the  incision 
as  ineffectually.  To  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  poison,  he 
placed  it  upon  the  stump  of  the  amputated  limb,  from  which  re- 
sulted convulsions  in  five,  and  death  in  fifty  minutes.  With 
great  care,  skill,  and  judgment,  the  experiments  of  M.  Magen- 
die  were  repeated  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  but  without  his  being  able 
to  confirm  them.  In  my  presence,  they  were  repeated  by  a 
gentleman  of  great  address  and  intelligence,  who  was  moreover 
particularly  partial  to  the  opinions  of  the  French  physiologist, 
and  although  he  viewed  the  results  obtained  with  much  com- 
placency, no  individual  present  was  satisfied  but  himself.  Feel- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  the  settlement  of  this  subject,  I  deter- 
mined to  repeat  them  myself  and  with  every  precaution  to 
ensure  success,  but  met  with  an  entire  failure.  If  in  future,  it 
should  appear  necessary,  these  experiments  shall  be  in  a  cir- 
cumstantial manner  given  to  the  public. 

Though  many  individuals  have  failed  in  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  procure  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Magen- 
die,  we  do  not  consider  this  sufficient  reason  to  authorize  a 
doubt,  much  less  a  disbelief  in  the  correctness  of  his  statement. 
Few  men  possess  the  address  and  genius  for  experimenting,  so 
characteristic  of  that  distinguished  physiologist:  it  is  therefore, 
easy  to  conceive  that  results  may  have  been  obtained  by  him, 
not  to  be  procured  in  less  experienced  hands.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  invalidate  the  correctness  of  his  experiments,  to  prove 
that  they  do  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  venous 
absorption. 

In  order  to  explain  the  experiment  in  which  the  crural  artery 
and  vein  were  divided,  and  this  is  the  one  in  which  the  most  re- 
liance is  placed,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to*ascribe  the  fa- 
culty of  absorption  to  the  veins.  When  the  poison  was  inserted 
into  the  foot  of  the  animal,  it  was  manifestly  mingled  in  a  di- 
rect manner  with  the  blood.  To  accomplish  his  destruction 
therefore,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  the  continuance 
of  the  circulation  in  the  amputated  limb.     This  I  believe  has 
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never  been  denied.  To  have  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
this  experiment  was  contrived,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
the  part  should  have  sustained  no  lesion  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  upas  tieute  should  have  been  simply  rubbed  upon  the  part, 
and  the  foot  should  have  been  plunged  into  a  decoction  of  nux 
vomica.  The  experiments  of  Fontana  go  to  prove  that  the  poi- 
sons employed  by  M.  Magendie  acted  directly  upon  the  blood. 
This  distinguished  individual  has  investigated  the  subject  of 
poisons  more  extensively  than  any  other  physiologist:  he  was 
induced  to  conclude  from  the  results  of  his  numerous  and  di- 
versified researches,  that  poison  does  not  get  into  the  system, 
but  exerts  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  blood  itself.  This 
may  possibly  be  true,  and  if  the  blood  should  be  poisoned,  it  is 
very  certain,  that  when  it  goes  into  the  system  the  animal  must 
inevitably  perish.  It  is  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
modus  operandi  of  poisons,  before  any  deduction  can  be  made 
from  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie. 

To  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  poison  was 
neither  mingled  with  the  blood,  nor  exercised  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Fontana,  an  immediate  influence  upon  that  fluid, 
would  it  be  legitimate  to  infer  that  the  veins  are  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  absorption?  Unqestionably  not;  for  the  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  the  venous  and  absorbent  tissues,  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  an  idea  so  grossly  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded. The  amputated  limb,  totally  cut  off  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  it  purely  mechanical,  the  arteries  and  veins  in 
their  normal  state  nearly  inert,  and  now  necessarily  dead,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  veins  thus  situated  are  capable  of 
performing  any  function  dependent  upon  their  vital  attributes? 
To  explain  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  if  it  really  was  absorbed, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  tissue  more  retentive 
of  life  than  that  of  the  veins.  Are  we  in  possession  of  any 
facts  to  sustain  the  belief,  that  they  are  more  tenacious  of  this 
principle  than  the  tissues  generally?  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  ever  under  any  circumstances,  survive  the 
extinction  of  life  in  other  parts.     This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
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with  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system,  they  are  highly  irri- 
table; eminently  endowed  with  many  other  active  vital  proper- 
ties; and  among  their  most  distinguished  attributes  is  their  pe- 
culiar retentiveness  of  life,  as  is  illustrated  hy  their  acting  fre- 
quently for  hours  and  even  days  after  the  final  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

If  we,  therefore,  attribute  the  absorption  of  the  poison  to  the 
agency  of  the  venous  absorbo-exhalents,  we  shall  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  failures  with  which 
some  physiologists  have  met  in  attempting  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Magendie,  while  others  have  succeeded.  Thus  this 
retentiveness  of  life  is  not  uniformly  manifested  by  the  absor- 
bents: this  principle  is  frequently  extinguished  in  them  synchro- 
nously with  the  dissolution  of  the  other  tissues.  In  the  failures 
above  alluded  to,  this  possibly  may  have  happened. 

With  an  additional  remark,  we  shall  conclude  our  strictures 
upon  the  experiment  of  M.  Magendie.  For  this  experiment  to 
have  been  an  experimentum  cruris,  as  it  has  been  preposterously 
denominated,  the  poison  should  have  been  inserted  into  a  part, 
that  had  no  other  connection  with  the  body  than  through  the 
medium  of  absorbent  vessels,  and  then,  if  no  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  system,  its  author  might  with  propriety 
have  attributed  the  faculty  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  But  as  it 
is  now  exhibited  to  the  public,  with  all  its  imperfections,  any 
inference  deduced  from  it  in  favour  of  venous  absorption,  stands 
on  apochryphal  authority. 

The  reasoning  of  M.  Magendie  is  as  sophistical  as  his  experi- 
ments are  radically  defective.  His  arguments  are  invariably  of 
a  negative  character; — he  has  not  urged  one  that  amounts  to 
any  thing  bearing  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  demonstration. 
Thus,  it  is  remarked,  that  half  the  animal  kingdom,  and  all  those 
of  the  invertebrated  class,  are  totally  destitute  of  absorbents,  and 
that  absorption  in  them,  is  accomplished  through  the  direct  agen- 
cy of  the  veins.  Because  they  have  not  been  demonstrated  is 
no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist.  The  fact  moreover,  that  in  them, 
the  process  of  absorption  is  carried  on,  is  sufficient,  doubtless,  to 
prove  that  they  have  also  a  particular  order  of  vessels  intended 
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for  that  purpose.  This  is  rendered  the  more  certain,  as  there 
is  no  analogy  of  a  positive  character,  in  favour  of  venous  absorp- 
tion, while  evidence  of  this  sort  can  be  adduced  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  in  support  of  the  absorption  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Besides,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  species  of 
animal  organization,  into  which  absorbent  vessels  do  not  enter 
as  an  essential  element.  But  to  admit  the  argument  in  all  its 
force,  it  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  veins  absorb,  while  it  can  exercise  no  influence  in  in- 
validating the  doctrine  of  lymphatic  absorption.  Indeed,  if  the 
reasoning  of  M.  Magendie  be  authorized  logic,  we  might  with 
propriety  turn  his  arguments  against  himself.  For  how  many 
parts  are  there,  in  which  absorption  is  unequivocally  carried 
on,  and  which    are  nevertheless,  entirely  destitute  of  veins? 

By  M.  M.  Ribes  and  Meckel  it  is  asserted,  that  the  absorbent 
vessels  do  not  communicate  as  freely  with  the  surfaces  as  the 
veins.  This  statement  is  gratuitous,  as  the  reader  is  undoubt- 
edly convinced,  by  what  was  said  when  treating  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  different  tissues.  If  it  were  true,  however,  what 
good  purpose  could  such  an  arrangement  of  the  veins  answer? 
Their  professed  design  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart;  why, 
therefore,  should  they  open  upon  the  skin,  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels?  Do  the  arteries  ever  pour  blood 
upon  the  skin  or  into  the  alimentary  tube,  in  order  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  veins,  and  then  returned  to  the  heart?  A  free 
and  open  communication  with  the  surfaces,  however,  does  not 
promote  absorption  by  the  veins.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
when  the  absorbents  and  veins,  were  placed  precisely  in  the 
same  situation,  with  free  and  open  mouths  the  former  readily 
absorbed,  while  the  latter  altogether  declined  that  function. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  mesenteric  veins  participate  as  largely 
in  the  structure  of  the  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  as  the  lacteals,  and  have  also  as  free  and  open  orifices 
into  the  intestines.  An  injection  thrown  into  the  vena  portarum 
by  Lieberkuhn,  passed  into  the  bowels  through  these  villi,  and 
M.  Ribes  obtained  the  same  result  by  throwing  into  it  mercury 
or  the  essence  of  turpentine  coloured  black.     The  existence  of 
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veins  in  the  structure  of  the  intestinal  villi  is  a  conjecture  and 
nothing  more:  they  have  never  been  demonstrated:  indeed,  the 
existence  in  them  even  of  lacteals.is  denied  by  some  anatomists. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  best  informed  anatomists,  admit 
the  existence  of  absorbents  in  the  intestinal  villi,  while  no  one 
has  been  able  to  find  veins  in  them,  proves  clearly  that  the  com- 
munication above  indicated,  took  place  through  the  venous 
absorbo-exhalents. 

Chyle  it  is  affirmed,  has  been  frequently  observed  by  M.  M. 
Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  in  the   mesenteric  veins,  and  in  anf 
experiment   performed   by  Swammerdam,  which  consisted  in> 
tying  the  mesenteric  veins  in  a  living  animal  during  digestion, 
he  imagined  he  saw  whitish,  chylous  striae  in  them     It  is  not 
certain  that  this  was  chyle,  nor  is  it  asserted ;   it  is  only   de- 
nominated whitish  striae.     It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  this  to 
have  been  real  chyle  if  it  was  absorbed  by  veins ,  for  this  fluid  does 
not  exist  in  the  duodenum — it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  lacteals, 
and  the  mesenteric  veins  have  neither  the  structure  nor  action, 
by  which  the  chyliferous  vessels  are  enabled  to  elaborate  the 
chyle  out  of  the  chyme.     It  is  possible,  that  in  these  veins  may* 
have  terminated  a  chyliferous  vessel,  as  this  is  what  often  takes 
place.     Thus,  it  is  asserted  by  ,Valoeus,  that  having  tied  the 
intestinal  absorbents,  the  chyle   passed  directly  into  the  vena* 
portarum.     This  is  confirmed  by  Rosen,  J.  F.  Meckel  and  Lob- 
stein;  and  M.  Lippi,  as  we  have  already  seen,  asserts  that  the 
chyliferous  vessels  terminate  in  the  veins^  not  only  while  they 
traverse  the  mesentery,  and   before  they  plunge  into  the  gan- 
glions, but  also  in  the  mesenteric  ganglions. 

It  is  said  that  venous  absorption  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that: 
the  colouring,  odorous  and  saline  substances,  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  intestinal  absorption,  are  more  frequently 
found  in  the  vena  portarum  than  in  the  chyliferous  vessels.     The 
reason  of  this  is  very  obvious:  for  while  it  is  very  difficult  to; 
modify  the  elective  sensibility  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  admit  unassimilated  substances,  that  of  the  venous  absorbo- 
exhalents,  not  being  so  exquisite,  is  much  more  readily  brought' 
into  relation  with  foreign  articles.     The  design  of  this  differ- 
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ence  is  easily  comprehended.  The  fluid  elaborated  by  the 
chyliferous  vessels,  is  intended  exclusively  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  body:  it  is  therefore,  important  that  it  should  be  kept  as 
free  from  admixture  with  other  substances  as  possible.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  many  substances  taken  up  by  the  venous 
absorbo-exhalents— their  introduction  into  the  venous  circula- 
tion can  be  productive  of  no  iajury,  as  they  are  doubtless  thrown 
out  immediately,  through  the  liver  and  lungs.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  the  lacteals  to  absorb  unassimilated  substances  was  am- 
ply demonstrated  in  the  experiments  of  M.  M.  Gmelin  and  Tiede- 
mann.  These  physiologists  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  chylife- 
rous vessels  a  great  variety  of  coloured,  odorous  and  saline 
substances;  and  they  invariably  found,  that  while  they  pene- 
trated with  comparative  readiness  into  the  mesenteric  veins,  the 
chyliferous  vessels  obstinately  refused  to  take  them  up.  The 
prussiate  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  the  only  substances,  in 
their  numerous  experiments,  which  they  had  seen  in  admixture 
with  the  chyle;  from  which  they  concluded,  that  of  all  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  the  chyliferous  are  the  least  disposed  to  effect 
what  they  denominate  accidental  absorption. 

It  was  ascertained  by  M.  M.  Magendie  and  Dupuytren, 
in  an  hundred  experiments  performed  by  them,  that  substan- 
ces injected  upon  the  absorbing  surfaces,  never  entered  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  while  they  penetrated  freely  into  the  veins. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Professor  Halle: 
he  was  never  able  to  make  the  blue,  red  or  black  colour- 
ing matters  of  the  aliment  mix  with  the  chyle.  "  I  have  also," 
says  Professor  Dumas,  "examined  the  chyle  of  animals  that  had 
been  nourished  with  coloured  and  odorous  substances,  but  it 
always  differed  from  them  in  both  colour  and  odour.  These 
qualities  were  never  transmitted  from  the  aliment  to  the  chyle 
which  is  always  white,  inodorous  and  similar  to  that  taken  from 
animals  otherwise  nourished."  Though  the  statements  of  the 
above  authorities  may  be  literally  true,  they  have  no  tendency 
to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  procured  different 
results.  Thus,  Hunter  saw  the  lymphatics  coloured  blue  by 
the  indigo  which  had  been  injected  upon  the  peritoneum.     This 
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experiment  was  repeated  by  M.  Flandrin  who  obtained  the 
same  result.  Musgrave,  Lister  and  Haller,  mixed  indigo  with 
the  aliment  and  the  chyle  was  coloured  blue.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Viridet,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  the  yellow  beet 
imparted  to  the  chyle  their  yellow  colour;  and  in  those  of  M. 
Mattei,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  the  red  beet  communicated  to 
it  a  reddish  hue.  In  the  experiments  of  M.  M.  Gmelin  and 
Tiedemann,  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  prussiate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  penetrated  into  the  chyliferous  vessels.  In  these 
instances,  however,  the  character  of  chyle  abstractly  considered, 
was  not  in  the  least  altered:  the  change  which  resulted  from  the 
admixture  of  the  above  substances  with  it,  took  place  exclusively 
in  its  natural  or  physical  properties.  It  is  the  same,  when  it  is 
said  that  fluids  alter  the  consistence  of  chyle;  for  if  they  are 
not  absorbed  as  foreign  substances,  it  is  by  an  action  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  chylification.  That  the  lymphatics  are  endued 
with  the  faculty  of  absorption  is  evinced  by  numerous  phatholo- 
gical  phenomena.  Thus,  Mascagni  found  the  lymphatics  of  the 
lungs  distended  with  blood  in  a  number  of  instances,  in  which 
death  had  been  produced  by  pulmonic  or  abdominal  haemor- 
rhage. He  also  saw  hydropic  serum  in  the  lymphatics,  and  in 
his  own  person,  the  glands  of  the  groin  were  swelled  from  bath- 
ing his  feet  In  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  M.  Desgenettes 
detected  a  bitter,  and  in  those  of  the  kidneys  a  urinous  lymph. 
In  the  absorbents  of  the  liver,  Soemmering  discovered  bile;  and 
in  those  of  the  axillae,  milk.  In  the  cutaneous  absorbents  of  the 
groin,  M.  Dupuytren  observed  a  fluid  of  the  opacity,  colour  and 
consistence  of  pus. 

And  finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  when  a  ligature  is  placed 
upon  the  thoracic  duct,  death  is  not  always  produced ;  and  when 
it  is,  it  is  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  days.  Thus,  Mr.  Duver- 
ney  performed  this  experiment  upon  a  dog,  and  he  lived  fifteen 
days.  It  was  performed  by  Mr  Flandrin  upon  twelve  horses, 
that  appeared  to  eat  as  usual,  did  not  emaciate,  and  when  they 
were  killed  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  thoracic  canal  was  not  double.  Upon  a  number  of 
dogs,  this  experiment  was  also  performed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
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and  he  remarks,  that  the  majority  survived  more  than  fifteen 
days,  and  that  during  the  two  first, there  were  no  deaths,  although 
when  they  were  opened,  he  found  the  thoracic  duct  burst,  and 
the  chyle  effused  into  the  abdomen.  If  these  experiments  had 
been  adduced  to  prove,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  communi- 
cate with  the  circulation,  through  other  channels  than  that  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  selection  would  be  considered  judicious, 
and  would  perhaps  have  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  When,  however,  they  are  brought  forward 
to  prove,  that  chylification  is  a  function  of  the  veins,  and  that  ab- 
sorption is  not  a  faculty  of  the  lacteals,  the  selection  is  injudi- 
cious, and  entirely  insufficient  for  the  objects  to  be  attained  by 
them.  The  experiments  of  M.  Flandrin  were  carefully  repeated 
by  M.  Dupuytren ;  and  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  chyle  to 
enter  the  circulation,  the  animals  invariably  died  in  a  short  time. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  admitted,  that  the  mesenteric  veins  do  absorb,  and^ 
that  they  extract  from  the  chyme  a  product  useful  to  the  economy, 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  this  product  to  be  chyle — to  possess 
any  of  its  essential  attributes — or  to  nourish  the  body,  as  these 
vessels  are  not  endowed  with  the  particular  structure  and  con- 
sequently, cannot  exercise  the  peculiar  action  of  the  chyliferous 
vessels.  This  product  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  must  of  necessity 
be  venous  blood.  That  the  lacteals  do  absorb  chyme,  and  out 
of  it  elaborate  chyle ;  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  structure, 
and  action  particulaly  adapted  to  the  production  of  these  effects ; 
and  that  in  these  points  of  view  they  differ  radically  from  the 
mesenteric  veins,  are  facts  which  the  enlightened  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  stand  uncommitted,  will  not  pretend  to  deny.  It  is, 
therefore,  supremely  nugatory  and  idle  to  contend,  that  vessels, 
so  essentially  unlike,  were  designed  by  nature  to  perform  the 
same  function. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  IV. — Cases  of  Lithotomy  in  which  the  Stones  were  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  Bone  in  the  Bladder*  By  George  W.  Camp- 
bell M.  D.  of  Columbia,  Tennessee. 

rr 

JL  HE  operation  of  Lithotomy  is  becoming  so  common,  that 
it  is  seldom  heard  of  beyond  the  common  limits  of  one's  practice. 
The  disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder  has  presented  itself  fre- 
quently in  my  practice :  two  cases,  however,  which  have  occurred 
very  recently,  present,  to  me  at  least,  something  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  disease ;  on  which  account,  I  place  them  before  the 
public. 

Case  1.  George  Wallis,  of  Wayne  County,  aged  twenty-six 
years — of  scrofulous  habit — when  fifteen  years  old,  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  and  swelling  of  the  thigh  and  groin  of  the  right 
side,  which  lasted  about  two  months  and  gradually  wore  off, 
leaving,  however,  slight  soreness  with  a  little  halt  in  his  walk. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  the  swelling  and  inflammation  returned 
and  resulted  in  an  abscess  in  the  right  groin,  in  six  weeks. 

The  abscess  formed  on  a  line  from  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  os  ilium,  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  one  third 
of  the  distance  from  the  latter. 

The  abscess  remained  open  about  two  years,  the  patient  still 
attending  to  his  ordinary  occupations.  Spicule  of  bone  of  vari- 
ous dimensions  were  discharged.  The  abscess  closed  up  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  leaving  the  patient,  as  he  supposed,  convalescent. 
In  the  spring  following,  while  in  usual  health,  on  attempting 
to  urinate  in  the  morning,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms  a 
difficulty  in  passing  urine  was  experienced,  followed  by  a  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  blood,  which  passed  in  clots,  so  as  occasion- 
ally to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  blood  and  urine,  attended  with 
comparatively  little  pain.  Those  bloody  discharges  gradually 
gave  place  to  discharges  of  mucus  and  pus,  such  as  were  dis- 
charged from  the  abscess  that  had  existed  in  the  groin.     Sev- 
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eral  pieces  of  bone,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  were 
discharged  from  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra  while  urina- 
ting. Some  pieces  resembled  those  discharged  from  the  groin; 
others  were  covered  with  earthy  matter,  owing  probably  to 
their  having  been  detained  a  longer  time  in  the  bladder.  No 
bone  or  calculus  has  been  discharged  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  Very  considerable  discharges  of.  mucus  and  pus,  and 
occasionally  blood,  have  been  kept  up. 

About  three  years  past,  an  abscess  formed  just  below  the 
short  ribs  on  the  right  side,  which  discharged  matter  very  freely 
all  summer,  and  closed  up.  The  glands  about  the  neck  and 
clavicle,  of  the  same  side,  were  inflamed  and  swollen,  but  did 
not  suppurate. 

Soon  after  the  first  discharge  of  blood,  symptoms  of  stone  in 
the  bladder  made  their  appearance,  and  soon  became  very  vio- 
lent, attended  with  great  pain  in  the  loins;  occasionally  with  an 
entire  loss  of  the  use  of  the  lower  extremities;  the  urine  ei- 
ther continually  dripping,  or  entirely  obstructed ;  distressing  gri- 
pings  of  the  bowels,  with  tension  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen, 
extending  to  the  groin  and  thigh  of  the  right  side.  Excruciating 
pain  was  felt  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  deep  in  the  groin, 
on  any  sudden  motion  of  the  body  on  the  pelvis. 

While  in  this  deplorable  condition  the  patient  was  advised  to 
go  to  Alabama  in  search  of  a  doctor,  who,  in  the  patient's  neigh- 
bourhood, had  some  reputed  fame  for  curing  the  gravel.  The 
patient  after  a  painful  journey  of  some  days,  was  with  the  doctor, 
who  pronounced  his  dissease  to  be  some  affection  of  the  kidneys, 
probably  diabetes,  and  sent  him  home  with  his  pockets  stuft  with 
uva  ursi,  assuring  him  he  would  be  well  in  a  short  time. 

The  patient  continued  to  grow  worse,  until  he  found  his  way 
to  this  place,  and  put  himself  under  my  care.  After  hearing  the 
history  which  he  gave  of  his  case,  I  mentioned  to  those  present, 
that  we  should  find  bone  and  stone  both  in  tbp  bladd*>r.  On  intro- 
ducing the  sound,  the  bladder  appeared  to  be  literally  filled  with 
stony  substances.  I  felt  satisfied,  from  the  examination  with  the 
sound,  that  there  were  several  stones  in  the  bladder,  or  a  stone 
formed  in  irregular  clusters. 
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The  24th  of  December  1829  was  appointed  for  the  operation. 
Anticipating  difficulties,  I  made  the  incision  large,  used  the  lar- 
gest gorget  but  one  in  the  case  of  instruments;  however,  the 
bladder  being  nearly  filled  with  the  stone,  the  gorget  was  not 
plunged  into  it  as  in  common  cases.  The  stone  was  immediate- 
ly laid  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  but  it  was  immoveable.  I  en- 
larged the  incision  in  the  bladder,  with  a  scalpel:  still  the  stone 
remained  firm.  I  introduced  the  large  forceps  for  breaking 
the  stone,  and  succeeded  very  soon  in  breaking  off  one  of  the 
protuberances,  which  was  as  large  as  stones  commonly  met  with 
in  the  bladder.  After  extracting  three  such  pieces,  one  still  lar- 
ger remained,  somewhat  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis  and  to  the 
right  side.  After  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  down,  with  a  scoop,  so  as  to  grasp  it  with  the  forceps. 
There  was  attached  to  this  portion  of  the  stone,  a  spicula  of 
bone,  an  inch  in  length,  rough  and  irregular  in  its  form. 

This  part  of  the  bone  had  never  got  into  the  bladder,  but  was 
lodged  in  the  cellular  substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  exter- 
nal to  the  bladder,  wiiile  the  other  end  of  the  bone  had  penetrated 
the  bladder  and  was  covered  with,  and  converted  into  calculous 
matter.  In  extracting  the  last  portion  of  stone,  the  bladder  was 
very  much  lacerated.  The  position  happened  to  be  unfavourable: 
while  the  body  of  the  stone  constituted  a  lever,  the  bladder  was 
a  fulcrum,  which  caused  the  portion  of  bone  external  to  the  blad- 
der to  change  its  position  tearing  the  soft  parts  about  the  blad- 
der and  the  bladder  itself,  as  the  body  of  the  stone  was  drawn 
down.  The  laceration,  from  extracting  the  bone,  was  produc- 
tive of  more  haemorrhage  than  the  incisions  with  the  scalpel  and 
gorget.  I  could  easily  put  my  finger  into  the  opening.  The 
patient  became  faint  several  times  during  the  operation,  which 
consumed  fully  half  an  hour.  After  being  laid  %ifl  bed,  some 
cordial  drinks  were  administered,  with  warm  applications  to 
the  extremities,  frictions,  &x.     Took  laudanum  at  night. 

Dec.  25.  Has  fever — rested  badly  through  the  night — drinks 
cream  of  tartar  and  slippery-elm  water — discharges  blood  and 
water  from  the  wound — took  oil  at  night.  26th.  Oil  operated 
t — considerable  soreness  and  swelling  in  the  groin,  extending 
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down  the  thigh — testicle  very  much  swollen  and  painful—- warm 
fomentations  were  applied — high  fever. 

27th.  Less  fever  than  yesterday.  Inflammation  and  swelling 
subsiding — discharges  bloody  water — no  healthy  appearance 
in  the  wound — poultices  applied  to  theperinaeum,  warm  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen,  &c. 

January  1st.  No  appearance  of  suppuration  in  the  wound-— 
wound  lined  with  a  white  earthy  matter — allowed  a  more  gener- 
ous diet. 

2d.  Had  chills  through  the  night,  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing — took  laudanum — has  fever. 

3d.  Fever  abated — complains  of  smarting  in  the  wound  from 
the  flow  of  the  urine — some  appearance  of  suppuration — took 
oil. 

4th.  Oil  operated  well — discharge  of  pus  and  mucus  from 
the  wound — symptoms  more  favourable. 

5th.  Suppuration  more  copious — -takes  rice,  milk,  corn-bread, 
and  a  little  meat — appetite  good. 

6th  and  7th.  Symptoms  &c„  the  same. 

8th.  Had  chills  through  the  night — darting  pains  through 
the  whole  system — difficulty  of  breathing — suppuration  stopt — - 
symptoms  all  unfavourable — took  a  large  tablespoonful  of  pare- 
goric, 10  o'clock  at  night. 

9th.  Had  a  good  night's  rest — perspired  freely — wound  assu- 
med a  healthy  appearance — urine  passed  occasionally  through 
the  urethra. 

12th.  Health  improving — suppuration  or  sloughing  copious 
— principally  from  the  lacerated  part  of  the  bladder  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bone  and  groin,  originally  diseased — appetite 
good — takes  nourishing  diet,  with  wine. 

15th.  Chills  returned — suppuration  stopt — fever — white 
stringy  substances  lodged  in  the  wound — covered  over  with  cal- 
culous matter — extracted  in  considerable  quantities  with  the 
tweezers. 

18th.  Health  greatly  improved — eats  hearty — takes  no  medi- 
cine— healthy  suppuration — lumps  of  white  membranous  mat* 
ter  still   passing — mucus  holding  in  solution  a  considerable 
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amount  of  earthy  substance.  These  plugs  appear  to  be  por- 
tions of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder,  covered  with  mucous 
and  gritty  substtnce. 

25th.  Mucous  discharge  ceased — plugs  still  passing. 

28th.  All  discharges  from  the  bladder  have  ceased,  except 
the  urine  which  passes  both  ways.  Probably  the  whole  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bladder  is  now  separated  and  discharged,  and 
a  new  one  formed  in  its  place.  The  neck  and  even  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  bladder  is  more  tender  and  sensitive  at 
present,  than  before  those  membranous  discharges  took  place, 
owing  probably  to  this  morbidly  thickened  coat,  being  separa- 
ted from  the  more  sensitive  parts. 

The  patient  was  discharged  on  the  16th  of  February  in  good 
health  and  entirely  well  of  the  disease  and  operation,  except 
a  small  opening  in  the  perineeum,  through  which  the  urine  es- 
capes occasionally,  passing,  however,  principally  through  the 
urethra,  at  the  will  of  the  patient.     The  tenderness  of  the  blad- 
der, and  the  probability  of  there  still  remaining  some  undetached 
portion  of  diseased  substance,  in  or  near  the   bladder,  which, 
when  detached,  could  not  pass  off  through  the  urethra  but  be 
detained  and  afford  a  nucleus  for  the  re-formation  of  stone,  in- 
duced me  to  postpone  any  attempt  to  close  the  orifice.     In  the 
present  state  of  the  bladder,   a  catheter   could  not  be  worn  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  to  heal  up  the  fistulous  opening  in  the 
perinaeum.     Several  who  were   present  at  the  operation  took 
the  portion  of  stone  last  extracted,  to  be  the  head  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  to  which  it  bore  considerable  resemblance.     The  spicu- 
la  of  bone  attached  to  it  gave  it  the  appearance  of  the  neck  of 
the  femoris.     The  bones,  however,  1  presume  came  from  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  innominatum.     While  the  disease  was  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  superior  portion  of  the  bone,  the  exfoliated 
parts  were  discharged  through  the  abscess  in   the   groin;  but 
as  the  disease  extended  to  the  inferior  posterior  portion,  proba- 
bly affecting  the  ramus  of  the  os   pubis,  the  detached   bone 
found  its  way  into  the  bladder,  bringing  with  it  blood  and  mat- 
er, furnishing  nuclei  for  stone   to  form  upon* 
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Case  2nd,  In  the  summer  of  1824,  Jack,  a  negro  boy,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  fifteen  years  old, 
was  attacked  suddenly  with  pain  in  the  heel — various  reme- 
dies were  applied,  without  effect,  for  ten  days,  when  I  was 
for  the  first  time  requested  to  visit  him.  I  found  him  with  a 
hot  dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  tense  pulse,  constipated  bowels,  and 
complaining  much  of  pain  in  the  foot  and  knee,  the  latter  a  little 
swollen,  with  a  loss  of  power  to  use  the  limb.  On  examination, 
I  found  the  seat  of  disease,  to  be  in  the  hip  joint.  I  had  him 
bled  frequently,  purged  and  blistered  freely,  until  the  local  and 
general  morbid  symptoms  disappeared.  The  patient  went  upon 
crutches  for  some  time,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary 
employment  in  a  few  months.  I  heard  no  complaint  from  this 
boy  until  last  June,  (1829,)  when  he  was  sent  to  me  by  his 
master,  to  prescribe  for  his  eyes,  which  were  literally  red  with 
blood — attended  with  no  pain,  or  obstruction  to  vision.  „This 
inflamed  appearance  of  the  eyes  wore  off  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
he  was  again  sent,  on  account  of  pain  in  the  back,  extending 
down  the  thighs — complained  more  of  the  right  hip,  than 
any  other  part — the  right  was  the  hip  which  was  diseased  in 
1824.  There  were  also  discharges  of  blood  from  the  urethra, 
with  involuntary  discharges  of  urine.  About  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary last,  (1829,)  in  attempting  to  pass  water,  a  scale  of  bone 
about  the  size  of  the  little  finger  nail  lodged  at  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  was  extracted  by  the  boy  himself,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  knife  and  a  common  brass  pm.  So  soon  as  I 
saw  this  piece  of  bone,  1  was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion, of  his  present  symptoms  being  the  effect  of  his  old  hip  dis- 
ease, which  I  had  previously  expressed  to  his  master.  Having 
but.  a  short  time  since  operated  on  Wallis,  where  the  causes  of 
stone,  were  similar  to  the  symptoms  here,  I  suspected  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1830, 1  operated  on  this  boy  and 
extracted  a  stone  the  size  oi  a  hen's  egg.  The  stone  was  ex- 
ceedingly rough,  and  so  soil  mat  it  gave  way  in  the  grasp  of 
the  forceps.  The  stone  presented  different  colours  and  tex- 
tures— appearing  in  places,  to  be  interspersed  with  animal  mat 
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ter.  It  had  not  been  quite  a  year  forming,  if  we  date  its  existence 
from  the  first  symptoms  discovered;  there  being  so  much  clot- 
ted blood  and  mucous  retained  in  the  bladder,  together  with 
an  increase  of  calculous  diathesis,  t  at  its  growth  was  greatly 
facilitated.  The  inner  coat  of  the  bladder  was  considerably 
diseased — appeared  thick  and  wrinkled.  The  mucous  dis- 
charge was  very  considerable — I  was  not  able  to  detect  any 
bone  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  appeared  to  suffer  compara- 
tively little  in  the  operation,  which  consumed  about  five  minutes: 
not  more  than  a  gill  of  blood  was  iost. 

The  incision  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  healed  :  y  the  first 
intention — not  a  drop  of  urine  passed  through  the  wound,  after 
the  patient  was  laid  in  bed.  He  was  walking  about  the  yard 
in  ten  days  after  the  operation.  He  continued  to  discharge 
bloody  urine,  lor  lour  or  five  days,  accompanied  with  some 
straining.  After  tne  bloody  discharges  ceased,  the  urine,  after 
standing  a  short  time,  had  a  great  proportion  of  very  thick  mu- 
cus, Holding  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  brick-dust 
like  sediment. 

The  causes  concerned,  in  the  production  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, in  the  cases  just  related,  are  such  as  are  but  seldom  con- 
nected with  those  diseases.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  system  and  the  pelvic  region  particu- 
larly, and  with  the  ceconomy  ol  the  system  in  relation  to  diseases 
of  the  bones  and  distribution  of  detached  portions  of  bone,  or 
other  substances  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  its  vital  action, 
(that  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  other  parts  of  the  cecon- 
omy, working  their  passage  in  various  directions,  perlbrming  a 
journey  ol  several  years,  before  arriving  at  the  point  of  desti- 
nation,) can  without  any  extraordinary  strain  of  inference,  or 
credulity,  easily  satisfy  themselves  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  bones,  in  the  cases  before  us,  found  their  way 
into  the  badder.  Some,  however,  have  been  willing  to  doubt 
the  fact,  or  the  possibility  of  bone  getting  into  the  bladder  in 
the  way  I  have  pointed  out. 

I  can  see  no  necessity,  why  we  should  wander  abroad  into 
the  wide  ocean  of  conjecture,  to  conjure  up  a  cause  to  ascribe 
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an  effect  to,  when  we  have  a  cause  of  the  most  legitimate  and 
efficient  kind  at  home,  under  our  immediate  observation.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  scale  of  bone  in  all  probability,  came  from  the 
ischiatic  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  possibly  from  the  head 
of  the  femoris,  passing  through  the  thyroid  foramen,  making  its 
way  through  muscles,  ligaments,  &x.  into  the  bladder.  Through 
what  source  the  eyes  became  so  singularly  affected  in  this  case, 
cannot  be  enquired  into  at  present. 

The  disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  becoming  so  common 
in  this  country,  that  it  is  thought  the  limestone  water  is  the 
cause  of  it.  There  appears  to  be  some  foundation  for  this  be- 
lief. I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  manner  of  living 
and  treating  the  common  diseases  of  the  country,  particularly 
the  diseases  of  children,  have  some  agency  in  the  production  of 
this  malady,  independent  of  the  kind  of  water  made  use  of. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  some  short  time  since  by  Doctor  Sansom, 
formerly  of  this  place,  who  is  a  man  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, that  blistering,  carried  to  the  extent  that  is  fashionable 
here,  particularly  in  treating  the  diseases  of  children,  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  on  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs  and  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

I  operated  on  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  this  place,  ten  years 
old,  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  last  November.  When  nine  months 
old,  he  had  a  bad  spell  of  cholera  infantum,  he  was  blistered 
very  severely  and  had  bloody  discharges  from  the  bladder,  be- 
fore he  recovered.  The  symptoms  of  stone  were  dated  from 
that  period. 

I  operated  on  a  little  boy  in  Mount  Pleasant,  in  December 
1828,  five  years  of  age — his  symptoms  were  dated  from  a  spell 
of  the  same  disease,  at  the  same  age.  I  did  not  learn  whether 
the  child  had  been  blistered  or  not.  There  appears  to  be  no- 
thing wanting  to  give  existence  to  stone  in  the  bladder  but  a 
nucleus  for  the  particles  to  adhere  to. 

When  a  calculous  diathesis  prevails,  a  nucleus  that  would 
otherwise  be  dissolved,  would  be  more  immediately  covered 
over  with  calculous  matter  and  terminate  in  a  stone.  So  far 
as  the  general  system  is  concerned,  this  disease,  or  rather  the 
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avoiding  or  protracting  its   growth,  may  be   somewhat  under 
the  control  of  medicine. 

The  case  of  Wallis  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  changes  that  took  place,  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
amount  of  calculous  matter  contained  in  the  urine,  at  different 
times.  While  clear  of  fever  and  cheerful,  there  wasbutlittle  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine — when  feverish  and  restless  the  wound  was 
coated  over  with  gritty  particles,  and  the  hair  over  which  the 
urine  flowed,  looked  like  icicles.  I  presume  the  immediate  cause 
of  paroxysms  of  stone  is  generally  owing  to  an  increase  of  a  cal- 
culous diathesis,  when  the  rapid  deposition  of  earthy  matter 
renders  the  stone  rougher  and  more  irritating  to  the  bladder. 
Could  we  control  this  diathesis,  we  would  do  much  in  alleviating 
the  suffering  of  our  patients, in  those  dreadful  paroxysms  when 
death  itself  would  sometimes  be  a  welcomed  messenger. 


Art.  V. — Annual  Address  for  1830 ,  delivered  before  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
M.  D.  President  of  the  Society. 

[note.  The  following  address,  appended  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  1 830,  which 
was  politely  sent  us  by  the  Author,  contains  within  a  short  compass 
a  very  lucid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Small-pox,  the  introduction  of 
Vaccination,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  prophylactic  pow- 
ers.— From  these  considerations  we  are  induced  to  transfer  it  to  our 
pages,  in  as  much  as  the  public  mind  is  at  the  present  time  particu- 
larly engaged  on  the  subject. — -Ens.] 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

▼  ▼  HEN  I  last  met  you  in  this  place,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
present  session  would  have  placed  before  you  a  member  more 
worthy  of  your  suffrages  for  its  public  offices.  I  was  also  aware, 
and  I  feel  it  peculiarly  at  this  time,  that  the  distinction  of  ad- 
dressing you  should  not  be  continued  long  in  one  individual. 
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The  range  of  subjects  to  be  noticed  is  undoubtedly  ample,  yet 
their  discussion  by  a  single  person  may  cause  a  sameness  that 
will  be  tedious — and  above  all,  he  may  at  last  fail,  through  re- 
peated efforts,  in  producing  that  consideration,  which  we  all  de- 
sire should  attach  to  our  assemblage. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  these  disabilities  I  have  selected  at 
this  time,  a  theme  which  has  little  of  novelty  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  which  hardly  permits  of  original  suggestions.  Yet  it 
is  one  of  permanent  and  abiding  interest — not  only  to  us  as 
medical  men,  but  to  the  whole  community.  When  I  mention 
that  it  is  the  small-pox,  its  history  and  the  possibility  of  its 
extinction,  I  should  not  exaggerate  if  I  added,  that  it  concerns 
the  whole  human  race.  The  facts  constituting  its  annals  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  range  of  medical 
science,  and  they  cannot  be  too  frequenly  impressed  on  the 
public  mind. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  small-pox  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  physicians  have  de- 
scribed the  prevalent  diseases  in  a  manner  sufficiently  circum- 
stantial, to  be  recognized  at  the  present  day  and  from  their 
silence  concerning  a  malady  so  very  fatal,  and  so  peculiarly 
characteristic,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  disbelieve  its  existence 
among  them.  The  first  medical  account  of  it  is  given  by  the 
Arabians. 

Rhazes,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  physician  of  that  coun- 
try, who  practised  at  Bagdad,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  is  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on  the  disease,  whose  works 
are  now  extant.  He,  however,  quotes  earlier  authors,  and  from 
their  narratives,  it  would  appear  that  the  small-pox  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  by  the  armies  of  Omar,  the  successor  of  Ma- 
homet. The  conquest  of  the  Arabians  would  thus  seem  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  wide  spread  desolation  of  the  disease; 
hut  they  do  not  positively  satisfy  us  of  the  country  in  which  it 
originated.  In  China  and  Hindostan,  indications  of  its  occur- 
rence many  centuries  since,  are  deduced  from  their  traditions 
and  their  superstitions;  but  their  earlier  history  is  so  enveloped 
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in  doubt,  if  not  in  fable,  that  no  certain  era  of  its  commence- 
ment or  its  transmission  can  be  fixed. 

The  facts,  however,  which  these  gleanings  from  ancient  ac- 
counts furnish  to  us,  correspond  with  the  inductions  of  sound 
philosophy.  In  tropical  countries,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
burning  sun,  and  suffering  under  the  thousand  evils  of  oriental 
despotism,  it  is  evident  that  the  human  race  must  become  subject 
to  diseases  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  type.  The  succession 
of  ravaging  armies,  the  destruction  they  brought  upon  conquer- 
ed countries,  the  desolation  they  left  within  their  own  borders, 
the  contamination  of  a  fervid  atmosphere,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  lower  classes,  must  have  conspired  to  stamp  fatality  on  their 
maladies;  and  accordingly  in  these  regions,  we  find  the  coun- 
tries of  the  plague  and  the  small-pox.  The  latter,  however, 
was  armed  with  a  double  sting.  Its  contagious  nature,  propa- 
gating itself  in  every  climate,  has  rendered  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenland  equally  its  victims  with  the  "children  of  the  sun." 

We  have  hardly  any  authentic  account  of  its  introduction 
into  Europe.  It  was  at  one  time  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  it 
had  been  imported  by  the  crusaders,  on  their  return  from  the 
Holy  land.  Their  historians,  however,  take  no  notice  of  its 
occurrence  in  their  armies,  and  it  would  appear  more  probable 
that  it  was  brought  into  Spain  about  the  eighth  century,  by  the 
Saracens,  and  thus  propagated  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. These  followers  of  Mahomet,  were  at  that  time,  a  pow- 
erful and  warlike  nation.  Their  fleets  were  triumphant  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  frequently  invaded  Italy.  Rome  itself 
was  menaced,  and  they  fought  a  bloody  and  desperate  battle 
with  Charles  Martel,  of  France.  Accordingly  we  find  allusions 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  most  of  these  countries, 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages. 

Emerging,  however,  from  the  uncertain  light  which  the  re- 
cords of  these  periods  afford  us,  we  find  melancholy  traces  of  its 
progress  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Columbus  had  just  given  to 
the  world  another  continent,  and  his  countrymen  hurried  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  its  treasures.  They  carried  with  them  the 
subtle  poison.     St.  Domingo,  containing  by  computation,  a  mil- 
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lion  of  natives,  was  in  a  few  years  deprived  of  the  whole  number, 
by  the  combined  effects  of  the  sword  and  this  dreadful  epidemic. 
The  magnificent  empire  of  Mexico  lost  in  a  very  short  time,  up- 
wards of  three  millions  of  its  inhabitants;  and  in  several  instan- 
ces whole  tribes  of  Indians,  in  both  Americas,  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  extinguished  by  its  ravages. 

In  succeeding  years,  and  in  other  countries,  its  path  was  no 
less  marked  by  desolation.  In  1707,  an  epidemic  small-pox  oc- 
curred in  Iceland,  and  destroyed  1 6,000  persons,  being  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants.  Greenland  was  attacked  in  1733, 
and  with  such  fatal  acrimony,  as  almost  to  depopulate  that  ster- 
ile region.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  all  the  settlements 
made  by  Europeans  in  this  country,  have  in  turn  been  the  vic- 
tims of  this  disease,  marked,  according  to  circumstances,  with  a 
greater  or  less  fatality.  Indeed,  wherever  commercial  enter- 
prize  has  penetrated;  wherever  the  sailor  or  the  soldier  has 
sought  for  conquest;  wherever  civilized  man  has  visited,  this 
dreadful  malady  has  fastened,  like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus,  on 
the  human  race. 

During  the  ages  over  which  I  have  briefly  glanced,  the  treat- 
ment was  both  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  Experience  was  wanting, 
and  observation  was  perverted.  The  patient,  already  labouring 
under  a  febrile  disease,  was  harrassed  by  every  means  that  could 
increase  the  heat  of  the  system — warm  air,  an  accumulation  of 
bed  clothes  and  heating  remedies.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
a  peculiar  colour  was  deemed  important  as  a  means  of  relief. 
Scarlet  dresses  for  the  patient,  and  scarlet  coverings  and  hang- 
ings for  the  bed,  were  recommended  by  Avicenna,  in  Spain,  and 
by  John  of  Gaddesden,  in  England,  as  an  effectual  mode  of 
drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  thus  eliminating  the  mor- 
bid humours.  The  remedy  was  carried  to  Japan,  where  it  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  probably  is  still  in  vogne.  And  it 
is  asserted  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it -is  yet  in  use  in  Por- 
tugal. 

It  was  gradually,  that  better  and  wiser  measures  for  relieving 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  came  to  be  introduced.  A  few 
physicians,  from  time  to  time,  abandoned  the  indiscriminate  and 
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excessive  use  of  the  hot  regimen,  and  thus  led  the  way  for  the 
great  improvements  of  Sydenham.  He  allowed  the  suffering 
patient  fresh  air  and  lighter  coverings,  and  interdicted  the  use 
of  stimulating  medicines.  Viewing  it  as  an  inflammatory  disease, 
he  advises  a  corresponding  course  of  remedies;  and  although  he 
may  have  erred  in  some  of  his  directions,  yet  the  change  he  in- 
duced, materially  tended  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  the  disease. 
It  remained,  however,  even  in  his  hands,  what  it  must  continue 
to  remain  with  physicians,  not  only  of  the  present  day,  but  of 
succeeding  ages,  a  disease  not  to  be  cured,  at  least  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  term.  There  are  many  maladies,  whose  pro- 
gress the  medical  man  can  arrest,  whose  rapid  effects  he  can 
instantly  overcome;  but  he  is  comparatively  a  spectator  with  the 
small-pox.  He  cannot  cure  it;  he  cannot  shorten  its  leading 
symptoms;  he  can  only  mitigate  their  violence  and  ward  off -their 
dangerous  consequences. — From  numerous  data,  deduced  from 
the  experience  of  various  countries,  it  appears  that  small-pox 
proved  fatal  in  one  case  out  of  every  four  or  five,  that  contracted 
it  naturally. 

We  arrive  now  at  a  very  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the 
disease.  I  mean  the  practice  of  inoculation.  At  first  view,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  hazardous  and  daring  experiment,  vol- 
untarily to  introduce  the  matter  causing  so  fatal  a  disease,  ioto 
the  human  system,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  was  for  many 
years  in  use  among  half  civilized  nations,  before  it  awakened  at- 
tention. It  is  probable  indeed,  that  its  power  of  communicating 
the  malady,  was  a  fortuitous  discovery,, 

The  most  authentic  accounts  refer  its  origin  to  Eastern  coun- 
tries. \<\  India  and  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  long  known 
and  practised,  according  to  peculiar  modes.  It  was  introduced 
into  Constantinople  from  the  Morea,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in 
general  use,  not  only  in  Asiatic  countries,  but  also  io  Barbary. 
It  was  stated  to  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  long  in  Aleppo,  that  at 
Bagdad  and  Bassora,  when  the  small-pox  appeared  in  any  dis- 
trict of  these  cities,  it  was  the  custom  to  give  notice  by  a  public 
crier,  in  order  that  those  who  were  so  inclined,  might  take  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  children  inoculated. 
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It  was  from  Constantinople,  however,  and  from  a  native  of 
that  city,  a  Greek  physician,  educated  at  Oxford,  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  Europe  first  derived  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  of  inoculation.  In  1714,  Dr.  Timoni  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tice. He  mentioned  that  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  other 
Asiatics,  had  introduced  it  for  about  forty  years,  among  the 
Turks  and  others  in  that  city ;  that  although  at  first,  the  more  pru- 
dent were  very  cautious  in  its  use,  yet  the  happy  success  it  had 
been  found  to  have  in  thousands  of  subjects,  had  now  put  it  out 
of  all  suspicion  and  doubt.  The  operation  had  been  performed 
upon  persons  of  all  ages,  of  each  sex,  and  in  the  worst  consti- 
tutions of  the  atmosphere,  without  any  mortality  following; 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  wras  very  deadly  when  it  seized  patients 
in  the  common  way.  The  matter  was  taken  from  some  healthy 
person,  on  the  12th  or  13th  day  of  sickness,  preserved  in  a  close 
glass  vessel,  and  when  to  be  used  it  was  mixed  with  the  blood 
issuing  from  small  wrounds  made  with  a  needle  in  the  arm,  and 
inserted  into  them. 

Other  physicians  continued  their  communications  from  Tur- 
key; but  the  individual  who  more  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  it,  was  a  female,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Ottoman  court.  Witnessing  the  success  of  the  practice  in  nu- 
merous cases,  she  determined  to  have  her  own  son  inoculated, 
and  the  operation  was  accordingly  performed  by  Mr.  Maitland, 
surgeon  to  the  embassy  at  Pera,  in  1717.  The  consequent  dis- 
ease was  very  mild,  and  the  patient  very  readily  recovered. 

On  her  return  to  England,  she  requested  Mr.,  Maitland  to 
inoculate  another  child,  a  daughter,  which,  after  some  demur, 
he  consented  to  do.  This  was  in  1 722,  and  it  was  the  first  case 
in  England.  Several  physicians  witnessed  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and  spoke  favourably  of  it.  The  high  rank  and 
fashion  of  Lady  Mary  Montague,  also  aided  in  giving  it  noto- 
riety throughout  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  still  deemed  a  dan- 
gerous practice.  At  the  instance,  however,  of  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Wales,  who  had  nearly  lost  one  of  her  children  by 
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the  natural  disease,  and  was  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  rest 
from  so  direful  a  malady,  a  more  extensive  trial  was  made. 
Six  criminals  under  sentence  of  death,  were  offered  the  alter- 
native, of  suffering  according  to  their  sentence,  or  of  submitting 
to  inoculation.  They  embraced  the  latter,  were  inoculated  by 
Mr.  Mainland,  and  all  passed  favourably  through  the  disease. 

The  impression  made  by  these  results,  was  heightened  by 
information  received  from  America.  The  small-pox,  after  an 
absence  of  nineteen  years,  had  revisited  New-England,  and 
was  very  mortal  in  Boston.  This  had  induced  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mather  to  reprint  the  accounts  of  Timoni  and  others  concerning 
inoculation,  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. — The  pub- 
lication was  distributed  among  the  medical  practitioners,  and 
its  perusal  induced  Dr.  Boylston  to  commence  the  practice 
upon  his  own  child,  and  afterwards  throughout  the  place.  In  the 
course  of  six  months,  he  inoculated  244  persons,  but  of  these 
six  died.  So  also  in  England.  In  a  few  months  a  mortal  case 
occurred  in  an  inoculated  patient,  and  several  servants  attending 
on  it,  were  all  seized  with  the  natural  small-pox.  Effects  so 
contradictory  to  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Maitland,  who  had  stated 
that  the  inoculated  disease  was  uniformly  mild  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  who  above  all,  had  denied  its  infectious  nature,  were 
calculated  to  repress  the  rising  partiality  for  it.  A  bitter  and 
wordy  controversy  ensued.  Inoculation  was  denounced  by  the 
press  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  its  defenders  were  only  listened 
to  after  the  period  of  popular  ferment  had  passed.  Dr.  Jurin, 
an  eminent  physician,  examined  the  subject  in  a  manner  that 
all  could  understand.  He  looked  into  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
London,  during  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  and  also  into  ac- 
counts of  deaths  collected  from  other  large  cities,  and  he  com- 
pared the  numbers  who  died  of  the  small-pox  with  the  general 
mortality.  From  all  these  he  deduced  the  facts, that  of  persons 
of  all  ages  taken  ill  with  the  natural  small-pox^  there  will  die 
of  that  distemper,  one  in  Jive  or  six.  But  from  the  inoculated 
disease,  according  to  the  experience  both  of  England  and 
America  at  that  time,  only  one  case  in  fifty  had  proved  mortal. 
An  argument  of  such  import,  could  not  fail  in  time  of  produ- 
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cing  its  proper  effect.  The  practice  also  extended  in  a  favoura- 
ble manner  over  Europe,  and  in  various  parts  of  our  own  conti- 
nent. A  hospital  was  established  in  London,  under  powerful 
patronage,  for  the  inoculation  of  the  poor,  nor  was  it  its  least 
benefit,  the  temporary  removal  of  patients  from  the  community 
whom  they  might  otherwise  infect.  Finally,  two  practition- 
ers named  Sutton,  improved  materially  both  the  mode  of  com- 
municating the  infection,  and  of  treating  the  disease.  Inocu- 
lated small-pox  was  now  deemed  to  prove  fatal  only  in  about 
one  case  in  two  hundred. 

Such  are  the  annals  of  this  disease,  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Though  its  mortality  was  diminished, 
and  its  appearance'  no  longer  deemed  the  harbinger  of  death, 
yet  it  still  proved  destructive  to  thousands.  In  some  countries  the 
natural  small-pox  would  occasionally  break  out  with  fierce  and 
irrepressible  energy.  In  others,  even  the  inoculated  would 
prove  lamentably  fatal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality  for  London,  about 
one-fourteenth  of  the  inhabitants  died  annually  of  the  disease. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  same  period,  although  the 
practice  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  inoculation  extensively 
pursued,  the  mortality  had  augmented  to  one-tenth.  The  loss 
of  lives  from  1770  to  1800,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone, 
exceeded  35,000  annually.  In  other  countries,  the  proportion 
was  often  greater,  seldom  less.  Human  skill  seemed  deprived 
of  power  to  mitigate  or  diminish  these  melancholy  results. 

In  1798,  however,  a  discovery  was  announced  to  the  world, 
which  promised  some  respite  from  the  destroying  scourge. — Dr. 
Jenner,  a  physician  residing  in  a  country  town  of  England,  pre- 
sented an  account  of  a  disease,  which  in  his  opinion  checked  the 
influence  of  small-pox  on  the  human  system.  He  appears  to 
have  inquired  into  the  subject,  during  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
and  evidently  pursued  it  in  a  spirit  becoming  the  pupil  of  John 
Hunter.  His  experiments  with  the  vaccine  matter,  were  made 
in  cases  that  admitted  of  full  examination,  and  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  decide  the  doubtful  point  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public.     But  his  discovery  had  scarcely  been 
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announced,  before  others  endeavoured  to  partake  of  the  honor 
due  solely  to  him.  Their  attempts  to  appear  as  the  apostles 
of  vaccination,  ended  in  an  exposure  of  their  ignorance  of  its 
phenomena,  and  more  unfortunately  impeded  its  popularity  and 
proper  diffusion. 

On  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  not  possible  but  that 
there  should  be  diversity  of  opinion,  and  particularly  among  the 
medical  profession.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  triumphs 
of  the  latter,  that  they,  after  due  trial,  by  immense  majorities, 
sanctioned  its  value  and  extended  its  use  over  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  As  members,  of  the  human  family,  they  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  the  extermination  of  a  direful  pestilence — as 
brethren  of  the  profession,  they  joyfully  abandoned  the  emolu- 
ments of  one  of  its  most  lucrative  parts,  for  the  propagation  of 
a  disease  (if  disease  it  could  be  called)  comparatively  mild  and 
needing  but  little  of  their  attendance. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  which  indeed  is  the  history  of  vaccination.  The 
obstacles  he  met  with — the  envy  he  encountered — the  preju- 
dices he  overcame,  and  the  final  triumph  of  his  efforts,  are  all 
too  recent  to  need  repetition.  His  country,  partaking,  in  some 
points,  of  the  character  of  our  own,  is  occasionally  tardy  in 
awarding  the  meed  of  merit.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this 
life  worth  living  for,  apart  from  the  hopes  of  immortality,  Dr. 
Jenner  must  have  enjoyed  it;  and  he  has  gone  down  to  the  grave 
with  a  reputation  that,  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would 
have  ranked  him  with  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  in  our  own, 
has  placed  him  among  that  select  and  honoured  few — the  bene- 
factors OF  MANKIND. 

The  impediments,  however,  to  the  complete  and  perfect 
diffusion  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  small- 
pox, have  been  numerous,  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
pal of  these,  I  propose  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  discourse. 
1.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  the  imperfect  knowledge  which 
unavoidably  attends  the  promulgation  of  a  new  disease.  Jenner 
studied  it  for  thirty  years, before  he  announced  it  to  the  public; 
but  his  experiments  even  then,  though  satisfactory  as  to  their 
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result,  were  few  in  number.  After  vaccination  became  known 
to  the  British  public,  thousands  supposed  themselves  equally 
competent  with  the  discoverer  to  inoculate  for  it,  and  to  decide 
whether  the  appearances  and  symptoms  present  constituted  the 
real  disease.  They  pursued  their  doubtful  course  without 
studying  its  characteristic  marks — heaping  mistake  on  mistake, 
and  laying  the  seeds  for  subsequent  and  bitter  disappointment. 
Others,  we  regret  to  add,  took  no  precaution  with  regard  to  the 
matter  used.  In  some  instances,  it  was  undoubtedly  taken  from 
persons  labouring  under  small-pox,  and  thus  produced  that  loath- 
some malady.  The  alternative  was  to  confess  their  ignorance 
or  to  heap  opprobrium  on  the  new  disease;  and  in  some  cases, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  embracing  the  latter.  Even  where 
this  could  not  be  charged,  and  were  no  suspicion  could  be  en- 
tertained, either  of  ignorance  or  malevolence,  there  was  unfor- 
tunately used  a  mixture  of  the  variolous  and  vaccine  matters. 
Again,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  consequent  on  an  ill- 
timed  and  contemptible  opposition,  men  out  of  the  profession 
volunteered  to  practice  the  required  inoculation.  They  sup- 
posed that  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  make  an  incision,  insert 
the  matter,  and  then  the  patient  was  protected.  They  were 
not  aware  of  the  circumstances  indicative  of  its  pervading  the 
constitution,  or  of  the  peculiarities  which  characterise  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  the  true  disease.  It  is  now  well  understood,  that 
every  interruption  in  the  regular  process  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion, may  cause  a  failure  in  the  cow-pox  itself,  and  that  it  is  im- 
perative in  most  cases,  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  individual,  to 
re-vaccinate,  or  to  repeat  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  matter, 
during  the  progress  of  the  current  infection.  Peculiarities  of 
constitution  are  also  to  be  noticed,  as  some  resist  its  power  in  a 
most  decided  manner. 

2.  The  influence  of  so  subtle  a  contagion  as  that  of  the  small- 
pox constantly  pervading  the  atmosphere,  and  diffusing  itself 
peculiarly  among  the  crowded  and  indigent  population  of  our 
large  cities,  has  greatly  tended  to  suspend  the  benign  effects  of 
vaccination.  The  former  extends  itself  in  an  unseen  manner. 
It  is  the  arrow  by  night  and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  at  noon 
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day.  The  cow-pox,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  communicated 
to  every  individual  in  succession — 't  does  not  propagate  itself. 
Hence  the  contest  must  be  unequal,  and  the  result  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  the  appearance  of  a  disease  which, 
with  considerable  propriety,  has  been  termed  the  varioloid.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  its  history,  further,  than  to  say, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  assigned  to  it,  have  undoubt- 
edly been  instances  of  natural  small-pox — another  part,  the  same 
disease,  in  persons  imperfectly  vaccinated,  and  therefore  not 
secured — while  some  are  unquestionably  cases  of  a  second 
attack  of  small-pox.  That  this  does  occur,  and  not  unfrequently, 
has  been  proved  by  the  observations  of  most  mode.rn  practi- 
tioners. But  subtracting  all  these,  it  would  still  seem  that 
there  are  a  few,  but  comparatively  a  very  few,  on  whom  vac- 
cination has  been  performed  with  every  precaution  and  with 
its  proper  results,  and  yet  who  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
contagion,  have  suffered  under  this  modified  small-pox.  But 
the  symptoms  in  these  are  much  less  severe,  and  the  disease  is 
shorn  of  its  usual  malignity.  Even  taking  into  consideration 
doubtful  cases,  it  would  appear  from  statistical  observations, 
that  under  such  circumstances,  one  fatal  instance  only,  in  every 
three  hundred  attacked,  has  been  witnessed;  and  some  indeed 
are  disposed,  on  good  grounds,  greatly  to  increase  this  ratio. 
Can  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  vac- 
cination, if  generally  diffused?  / 

3.  And  this  brings  me  to  another,  but  the  most  effective  ob- 
stacle to  the  extinction  of  small-pox.  It  is  the  inattention — 
the  indifference — the  forgetfulness,  of  the  community  and  of 
governments,  to  its  character  and  consequences.  When  a  na- 
tion enjoys  for  a  few  years  exemption  from  it,  a  new  generation 
springs  up,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  secured  from  its 
attack.  The  sky  is  cloudless — the  mariner  trusts  to  the  winds* 
to  carry  him  safe,  but  he  forgets  that  the  monsoon  may  break 
up  in  a  moment  and  overwhelm  him  in  destruction.  A  case  of 
natural  small-pox  is  heard  of  in  faint  whispers.  It  has  been 
brought  by  a  vessel  or  by  an  individual  from  some  distant  place. 
He  communicates  the  contagion — every  person  sickening,  scat- 
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ters  the  poison  wider  and  wider;  and  before  we  are  aware  of 
our  danger,  the  plague  threatens  every  dwelling.  Vaccination 
is  resorted  to,  in  a  hurried  manner.  The  matter  itself,  in  these 
cases,  must  be  tarnished  in  its  qualities  through  the  all-pervad- 
ing influence  of  the  disease:  yet  we  succeed  in  arresting  the 
epidemic.  A  season  of  security  follows,  and  time  is  again  al- 
lowed for  re-enacting  the  same  scene  some  twenty  years  hence. 

Can  it  be  that  our  governments  guard  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
with  sufficient  care  on  this  point?  Let  us  observe  what  is  done 
under  despotic  governments.  In  Denmark,  by  an  edict  issued 
in  1816,  and  addressed  to  all  magistrates  and  bishops,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  should  be  vaccinated;  and  without  a  compli- 
ance with  this  requisition,  no  individual  could  be  received  at 
confirmation,  admitted  into  any  school  or  public  institution,  or 
bound  apprentice  to  any  trade.  The  clergy  were  also  forbid- 
den to  marry  those  who  had  not  had  either  the  small-pox  or 
the  cow-pox,  and  it  was  strictly  enjoined,  that  in  case  of  the 
former  breaking  out  in  any  district,  the  proprietors  should  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  peremptory  measures  have  been  as  follows: 
During  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  practice  of  vaccination, 
5,500  died  of  the  small-pox  in  Copenhagen  alone;  whereas, 
since  its  introduction  (1802)  down  to  1808,  the  deaths  from  it 
throughout  the  whole  Danish  dominions,  were  only  158. 

In  Prussia,  the  law  forbids  any  one  to  approach  a  house  in 
which  the  small-pox  exists,  and  no  variolous  patient  is  allowed 
to  expose  himself  abroad,  until  a  medical  man  has  certified  that 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  public.  All  the  costs  of 
attendance  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  parent  or  master  of  a 
family  through  whose  fault  or  negligence  the  disease  has  been 
introduced.  And  in  order  to  encourage  vaccination,  the  expen- 
ses of  parents  and  their  children,  during  the  time  they  are 
passing  through  it,  are  defrayed  by  the  state.  Formerly  10,000 
died  annually  in  the  Prussian  dominions  of  small-pox.  In  1817, 
onlv  2,940. 

In  Bavaria,  by   a  royal  edict,  it  was  ordained   that  all  per- 
sons above  a  certain  age,  who  continued  to  neglect  to  bevaccin- 
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ated,  should  be  fined  by  an  increasing  penalty  every  year,  so 
loiig  as  they  refused  to  take  this  means  for  their  own  protection. 
None  were  to  be  exempted  from  this  fine,  except  they  had  pre- 
viously laboured  under  one  or  other  of  the  diseases — had  been 
thrice  vaccinated  without  effect — were  below  the  prescribed 
age — or  possessed  a  certificate  from  an  authorized  vaccinator, 
stating  that  ill  health,  or  some  disease  in  the  system,  made  it 
proper  to  defer  the  operation.  Houses  in  which  variolous  pa- 
tients resided,  were  placed  in  quarantine  for  a  month,  and  inocu- 
lation was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties.  In  eleven  years 
succeeding  the  promulgation  of  these  laws,  only  five  deaths 
happened  throughout  the  kingdom  from  small-pox,  and  162,000 
were  vaccinated. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  laws  equally  imperative  with.* 
any  that  I  have  mentioned,  are  in  force. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  laws  exactly  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  enumerated  for  our  free  governments,  but  I  will* 
say,  that  they  furnish  subjects  for  serious  consideration.  Wheth- 
er some  regulations  could  not  be  devised  to  arouse  the  apathy 
of  that  portion  of  the  community,  who  are  always  the  largest 
sufferers;  whether  the  appointment  by  authority  of  medical 
men,  particularly  charged  with  the  duty  of  vaccination,  and 
preserving  and  transmitting  the  vaccine  matter,  and  obliged  to 
keep  registers  of  those  they  attend ;  whether  the  promulgation 
of  instructions,  stating  the  dangers  that  threaten,  the  misery 
and  mortality  that  may  be  avoided,  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
vent the  complete  influence  of  the  cow-pox,  and  the  precau- 
tions necessary  for  its  constitutional  effects;  whether,  in  fine, 
a  census  should  not  be  taken  of  those  who  have  not  laboured 
under  one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  and  they  be  compelled, 
under  proper  penalties,  to  submit  to  the  latter — are  suggestions, 
which  to  my  mind,  deserve  some  weight  with  those  who  have 
the  power  to  render  them  imperative. 

Life  can  be  hazarded  undei1  our  own  roof,  as  much  as  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  experience  of  ail  nations  shows,  that  in 
this  case,  the  chances  have  been  fearful.  When  the  means  of 
prevention  are  within  the  power  of  a  determined  and  united 
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community,  what  can  prevent  their  adoption  with  as  much  ef: 
ficacy  as  ever  resulted  from  the  mandates  of  an  absolute  mon- 
arch? 

As  a  profession,  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  sounding  the 
alarm  and  providing  against  the  danger.  And  it  is  a  proud  re- 
flection, that  the  dangers  of  the  small-pox,  its  wide  spread  rava- 
ges, and  its  constant  succession,  have  been  broken  in  upon  by 
one  who  lived  and  died  a  physician.  But  he  must  be  insensible 
to  the  loftier  bearings  of  the  subject,  who  can  leave  its  consider- 
ation, without  referring  to  the  government  of  that  Being,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  tf  issues  of  all  things." 

Its  history  teaches  us  gratitude  to  that  Providence  which 
does  not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men ;  which  suffers 
physical  as  well  as  moral  evil  only  for  a  season,  and  which, 
while  it  has  permitted  former  generations  to  be  scourged  by 
ravaging  infection,  has,  in  mercy  to  us,  removed  the  dreaded 
pestilence,  or  confined  the  operation  of  its  destructive  march.* 


Art.  VI. — An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  effects  of  Emetics  in 
Mercurial  Salivation,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Rev. 
Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  President,  the  Trustees  and,  Medical  Profes 
sors  of    Transylvania   University,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  071  the  20th  of  February,  A.  D.  1830.     By  Thomas 
Calhoun  Nelson,  of  Decatur,  Alabama. 

JtlOW  long  mercury  has  been  known  to  the  medical  world  as 
a  most  important  article  of  the  materia  medica,  its  history  does 
not  enable  us  to  say,  precisely.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  in  general  use,  as  an  internal  remedy,  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  about  the  period  of  time  at  which 


*  The  works  that  have  been  particularly  consulted,  are,  W-oodville  on  In- 
oculation ;  James  Moore  on  the  Small-Pox  and  Vaccination ;  Munro  (Tertius) 
on  the  Small-Pox ;  Thompson  and  Cross  on  the  Varioloid,  &c. 
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the  syphilis  began  to  attract  such  general  attention  throughout 
all  the  South  of  Europe. 

We  are  told  by  its  historians,  that,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
anciently,  it  was  regarded  as  a  most  deadly  poison;  and  hence 
excluded  from  their  very  imperfect  materia  medica.  Its  first 
application  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  was  by  the  Arabians, 
as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous  affections:  subsequently, 
by  Oriental  practitioners,  taking  the  hint  from  its  effects  in 
cutaneous  eruptions  and  glandular  enlargements,  it  was  pre- 
scribed in  plague,  though,  perhaps  at  first  only  as  a  remedy  for 
the  local  affections,  such  as  buboes,  &c.  attendant  on  that  dis- 
ease. Used  in  such  cases  freely,  it  would  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, not  unfrequently  produce  its  specific  effect  on  the  pa- 
tient, and  this  specific  influence  on  the  system,  would  often  greatly 
palliate  the  disease,  or  perhaps,  happily  relieve  it  entirely* 
Hence  we  may  fairly  account  for  its  application  to  the  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  plague. 

Apprized,  from  its  use  in  these  cases,  of  the  controlling  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  over  febrile  affections,  eruptions,  buboes, 
ulcers,  &c,  it  would  most  naturally  glide  into  the  class  of  anti- 
venereals,  and  as  naturally,  take  its  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
class  of  remedies. 

We  are,  moreover,  informed  that  it  was  most  extensively  em- 
ployed as  an  external  application,  by  the  Europeans,  long  be- 
fore the  syphilitic  disease  attracted  the  attention,  or  excited  the 
consternation  of  the  medical,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  An  article  so  active  could  not  have  been  in  com- 
mon use,  without  many  of  its  virtues  becoming  familiar  to  all 
who  had  any  great  degree  of  tact  at  observation  or  reasoning. 

Accident  too,  must  have  admonished  many  of  its  powers  and 
its  virtues,  in  ages  very  remote  from  the  present.  Regarded 
anciently  as  a  violent  poison,  it  was,  doubtless,  often  resorted  to 
for  sinister  purposes,  by  the  evil  disposed.  Taken  under  such 
circumstances  the  devoted  individual  would  often,  instead  of 
being  hurled  from  the  stage  of  action,  derive  most  salutary  and 
obvious  relief,  from  its  medical  influence  over  diseases,  under 
which  he  may  have  been,  for  the  time,  labouring. 
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But  let  its  manner  of  introduction  into  practice,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  its  virtues,  have  been  what  they  may,  certain  it  is, 
that  its  unparallelled  efficacy  in  the  management  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable,  is  now 
most  generally  conceded. 

In  almost  all  the  diseases  of  the  circulatory,  the  secernent,  and 
the  chylopoietic  apparatus,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  con- 
stantly prescribed,  and  constitutes  the  "main  anchor  of  hope." 
In  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  system,  as  hepatic  and  syphi- 
litic affections,  it  is,  if  not  a  specific,  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  their  successful  treatment. 

In  syphilis,  it  has  been  denied,  by  many  eminent  writers  and 
practitioners  of  the  day,  especially  those  who  deny  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  its  poison,  that  mercury  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful treatment.  But  from  the  experience  of  others,  not  at  all 
their  inferiors  in  any  respect,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that 
the  merely  antiphlogistic  plan,  will  not  succeed  in  all  cases,  if  it 
will  in  any.  We  do  not  propose  entering  upon  this  contested 
and  interesting  subject  in  this  paper;  namely,  whether  the  poi- 
son be  specific  or  not,  and  whether  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment  is  alone  sufficient.  But,  as  a  reason  for  believing  on 
the  subject  as  we  do,  and  as  it  may  not  be  entirely  void  of  inter- 
est or  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  the  following  case,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  M.  a  gentleman  of  irregular  habits,  but  of  firm  constitu- 
tion, aged  about  25,  applied,  July  15th,  for  advice  in  a  case  of 
gonorrhoea.  He  said  that  three  weeks  previously  he  had  co- 
habited with  a  female  of  the  town,  from  whom  he  contracted 
the  disease,  which  made  its  appearance  a  few  days  afterwards. 
He  upbraided  her  for  having  imposed  upon  him,  (for  she  had 
assured  him,  at  the  time  of  their  intercourse,  that  she  was  free 
from  disease.)  when  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  had  the  dis- 
ease sometime  previously,  but  that  she  had  thought  herself  cured. 
Shortly  after  their  intercourse,  however,  it  reappeared  on  her. 

The  local  inflammation  was  considerable  at  the  time  of  his 
application  for  relief;  for  being  anxious  to  get  well  before  the 
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lime  of  an  approaching  ball,  he  had  taken  the  bal.  cop.  in  quan- 
tities as  large  as  his  stomach  would  bear,  and  used  injections  of 
a  most  stimulating  nature. 

He  was  plethoric  and  his  tongue  slightly  furred,  though  he 
complained  of  no  chylopoietic  derangement.  He  was  advised 
to  lay  aside  the  washes  and  bal.  cop.  for  the  present,  and  re- 
duce his  system  and  correct  its  febrile  tendency,  by  free  vene- 
section and  cathartics  of  a  mercurial  and  saline  character. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  disease  had  so  far  subsided,  that 
he  considered  himself  as  cured;  but  from  free  indulgence  in 
eating,  drinking  and  dancing,  it  reappeared  with  all  its  former 
violence  and  required  a  renewal  of  the  same  plan  of  treatment, 
persevered  in  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  to  relieve  him  again. 

Before  he  was  entirely  relieved  of  the  most  violent  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  he  applied  for  relief  in  a  disease  of  a  different 
character.  Having  imprudently  indulged  his  propensities  with 
a  female,  of  a  similar  character  with  the  above,  he  was  morti- 
fied, a  few  days  afterwards,  by  observing  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  pox,  make  their  appearance. 

August  10th.  He  exhibited  venereal  ulcers  on  the  prepuce 
and  glans  penis;  and  shortly  afterwards,  others  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  different  parts  of  the  genital  organs.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  a  mercurial  course,  and  continued  it,  though 
not  very  actively,  till  the  22nd,  when  he  rode  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  town,  during  an  excessively  warm  day.  The  next  day  he 
was  attacked  violently  with  a  bilious  fever,  which  prevailed 
epidemically  at  that  time.  He  became  the  patient  of  a  physi- 
cian, who  treated  him  actively  for  the  fever,  without  being  ap- 
prized of  the  other  complaints;  for  both  pox  and  gonorrhoea 
still  continued  on  him  at  the  time  he  left  town. 

He  was  bled,  took  emetics  and  cathartics  freely  at  the  onset 
of  the  fever  for  several  days.  Three  days  after  the  access  of 
the  fever,  the  gonorrhoea  disappeared,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days 
the  venereal  ulcers  all  healed  perfectly. 

After  he  had  been  treated  for  the  fever,  by  active  remedies, 
till  he  was  considerably  reduced,  febrifuge  remedies,  bark,  diet, 
&c.  only  were  prescribed. 
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It  was  September  8th  before  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed5 
and  before  he  was  entirely  relieved  of  fever. 

Sept.  12th,  the  urethral  discharge  again  made  its  appearance. 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  buboes  appeared  in  his  groins,  and 
copper-coloured  blotches  on  different  parts  of  his  body. 

Sept.  20th,  he  returned  to  town,  resumed  a  mercurial  course, 
and  continued  it  actively,  till  about  the  25th  of  October,  when 
he  was  thought  to  be  cured  of  syphilis.  But  the  urethral  dis- 
charge still  continued  through  all  the  courses  of  syphilis  and 
mercurial  salivation.  And  it  was  not  till  after  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  diet&c,  with  the  constant  use  of  balsam  and  astrin- 
gent injections  for  several  weeks  longer,  that  he  was  relieved 
of  this  troublesome  disease. 

The  above  case  is  interesting  on  several  accounts.  The  go- 
norrhoea was  first  contracted,  a  local  specific  disease.  While 
yet  labouring  under  this  disease,  the  syphilitic  infection,  another 
specific  disease,  was  received  into  the  system.  They  continued 
in  the  system,  though  located  perhaps  in  different  tissues,  moving 
pari  passu,  for  several  weeks;  and  before  either  of  the  diseases 
was  removed,  a  third  made  its  appearance,  involving  the  entire 
system.  The  bilious  fever  had  not  continued  more  than  a  few 
days,  until  the  former  diseases  became  suspended,  and  attracted 
no  further  notice  from  the  patient  till  after  he  was  entirely  re- 
lieved of  fever.  But  they  were  only  suspended,  not  expelled. 
So  soon  as  the  more  general  disease  disappeared,  the  two  for- 
mer  diseases  became  again  conspicuous.  And  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  syphilis  was  first  observed,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever,  it  would  seem  that  it  had  not  at  all  been  dormant, 
although  its  progress  was  unnoticed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  bilious  fever;  for  the  disease  at  first  local,  was  evidently  now 
a  disease  of  the  entire  system. 

But  the  circumstance  to  which  we,  at  present,  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  direct  attention,  in  this  case,  is  the  evidence  afforded 
by  it,  that  mercury  is  necessary  to  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 
Its  use  was  at  first  commenced,  but  from  the  attack  of  fever  and 
change  of  attendants,  it  was  dropped  before  it  had  been  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  cure  the  disease.     An  actively  antiphlo- 
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gistic  course  was  then  pursued  for  nearly  a  month,  for  the  relief 
of  the  fever,  but  with  no  other  effect  on  the  syphilitic  disease 
than  that  of  healing  the  chancres;  for  the  disease  was  not  re- 
lieved, nor  do  we  believe  that  it  was  much  if  at  all  arrested  by 
the  treatment  Almost  at  the  very  moment  of  the  cessation  of 
the  fever  and  the  cessation  of  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  for 
its  relief,  the  venereal  disease  again  attracts  our  attention  in  a 
constitutional  form,  and  finally  required  a  full  course  of  mercu- 
ry for  its  entire  relief.  Other  particulars  in  this  case,  and  many 
other  cases  of  a  similar  character,  tending  to  urge  belief  in  the 
specific  nature  of  the  venereal  poison,  and  the  necessity  of  mer- 
cury in  some  form  for  its  relief,  might  be  detailed  were  it  ne- 
cessary; but  as  this  is  not  requisite  for  our  purpose,  we  think 
the  above,  on  this  point,  sufficient. 

In  the  varieties  of  hepatitis,  chronic  and  acute,  mercurial  re- 
medies are  almost  as  celebrated  and  as  confidently  resorted  to,  as 
in  the  syphilitic  affections.  In  several  of  the  hydropic  diseases, 
in  nearly  all  the  deranged  conditions  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera, 
and  in  fact  in  nearly  every  disease  to  which  the  system  is  liable, 
mercury  in  some  form,  or  some  combination,  makes  up  a  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  prescription. 

If  cautiously  administered,  there  are  few  diseases,  if  any,  in 
which  it  would  not  prove  decidedly  beneficial.  Observation 
and  experience  render  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  by  examples  de- 
tailed, unnecessary  at  this  enlightened  period  of  medical  sci- 
ence. 

Although  the  impression  made  by  mercury  is,in  many  respects, 
very  mild,  yet  there  is  no  medicine  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed that  produces  effects,  at  the  same  time  so  universally  diffu- 
sed, so  permanent  and  so  powerful.  Hence  its  deserved  repute 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

As  a  cathartic  alone,  it  is  invaluable,  on  account  of  the  direct 
and  powerful  effect  which  it  has  over  the  liver,  the  largest  vis- 
cus  in  the  system,  and  one  whose  influence  is  more  widely  extend- 
ed, and  whose  functions  are  more  frequently,  and  more  deeply 
involved  in  disease,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  than  those  of 
any  other  organ  of  the  body. 
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In  all  febrile  affections,  in  all  pulmonary  diseases,  in  every  form 
of  chylopoietic  derangement,  this  gland  is  at  one  stage  or  other 
involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  And,  in  very  many  diseas- 
es we  can  afford  most  signal  relief,  or  even  effect  a  complete 
cure,  by  directing  our  remedies  to  the  liver,  even  though  that 
organ  may  not  have  been  primarily  affected. 

If  mercury,  then,  had  no  other  quality  than  its  cathartic  effect, 
we  could  but  imperfectly  succeed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
without  it.  On  account  of  this  property  alone,  we  would  prefer 
it  to  any  one,  or  even  to  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica 
besides. 

But  it  possesses  other  valuable  qualities,  that,  not  less  than 
its  cathartic  virtues,  recommend  it  most  strongly  to  our  notice. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  property  that  it  does  not  possess,  or 
an  effect  that  may  not  be  produced  by  it,  i  n  some  degree  or  other, 
if  judiciously  managed  in  some  of  its  forms. 

But  that  property  for  which  it  has  been  principally  celebra- 
ted and  to  which  we  design  principally  directing  our  attention 
for  the  present,  is  its  specific  effects  on  the  system, — its  powers  as 
a  sialagogue.  It  is  on  account  of  this  quality,  that  it  has  gained 
so  much  renown  and  that  so  much  odium  has  been  cast  upon 
it.  This  is  a  property  most  valuable,  and  one  on  account  of 
which  we  would  less  readily  dispense  with  this  article  than 
with  any  other  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  for  with  no  other  article 
at  this  time  in  common  use,  can  we  produce  this  constitutional  ef- 
fect, so  necessary  to  the  successful  management  of  many  dis- 
eases. 

In  many  diseases  in  which  mercury  as  a  cathartic  is,  if  not  in- 
dispensable, at  least  a  medicine  preferable  to  any  other,  its  pecu- 
liar action  on  the  constitution ;  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  use  for 
the  careless  and  free  use  of  it  is  attended  with  such  consequen- 
ces as  to  render  it  extremely  dangerous  and  unpopular.  He, 
then,  who  shall  convince  mankind  that  the  constitutional  effects 
of  mercury  need  not,  necessarily,  be  so  painful  and  so  danger- 
ous, and  need  not  always  prove  a  consequence  of  its  free  and 
protracted  use,  as  a  cathartic,  will  go  far  to  remove  that  dread, 
and  that  odium  entertained  by  many  towards  it;  and  he  who 
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shall  favour  the  medical  world  with  the  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting these  effects,  or  of  removing  them  promptly  when  pro- 
duced, will  confer  a  favour  of  some  magnitude  on  mankind. 
There  are  few  who  have  seen  mercury  administered  freely  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  who  have  not  witnessed  its  melan- 
choly ravages  on  the  constitution,  and  who  are  not  able  to  de- 
tail a  list  of  fatal  cases  resulting  from  its  use.  So  long  as  these 
cases  shall  be  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  they  are  at  present,  this 
valuable  article  will  either  be  disused  by  the  cautious  and  the 
feeling,  or  prescribed  with  such  diffidence  and  anxiety  as  to 
render  it  comparatively  ineffectual. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to 
what  may  prove  a  palliative,  if  not  a  valuable  remedy  in  such  ca- 
ses,ihat  this  paper  is  designed.  We  have  not  commenced  the  task 
without  a  full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  nor 
are  we  at  all  unaware  of  the  doubts  that  may  arise  as  to  its 
efficacy  in  all  cases.  But  our  remarks  may  suggest  to  others 
what  is  so  much  to  be  desired- — means  less  doubtful  and  more  effi- 
cacious. We  cannot  do  more  in  this  imperfect  article  than  point 
the  attention  of  others  to  the  hint  which  was  first  received  from 
one  of  the  able  teachers  in  this  University,  and  afterwards  deepr 
ly  impressed  on  our  mind  by  the  observance  of  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, which  we  beg  leave  to  relate,  with  other  cases  that 
may  be  necessary  to  exhibit  in  as  strong  a  point  of  view  as  possi- 
ble the  claims  of  the  plan  of  treatment  we  propose  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  circumstance  which  called  to  mind  the  lectures  we 
had  heard  in  this  school  on  the  subject  of  the  controlling  influT 
ence  which  emetics  exercise  over  the  different  tissues  of  the 
system,  was  the  observation  of  the  following  case,,. 

Oct.  15th,  1828.  Mrs.  B was  attacked  with  fever  of  the 

remittent  form.  In  the  evening  she  took  a  large  dose  of  calor 
mel.  16th.  The  medicine  had  not  operated:  the  disease  contin- 
uing to  progress,  advice  was  solicited  in  her  case  late  in  the 
evening.  When  visited  for  the  first  time  her  symptoms  were  vio? 
lent,  the  intellect  deranged,  skin  hot  and  dry,,  pulse  strov^  and 
frequent,  eyes  dusky  and  suffused  with  blood,  respiration  difficult 
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and  laborious,  tongue  deeply  furred,  stomach  irritable,  bowels 
obstinately  constipated.  She  was  freely  bled,  so  much  so  as  to 
produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  system.  Twenty-five  grains 
of  calomel  were  given  with  directions  for  her  to  have  ol.  ricini? 
gi.  two  hours  afterwards  (at  7o'clock.)  At  12  P.  M.  reaction  hav- 
ing come  on  after  bleeding,  and  no  action  on  the  bowels  from  the 
medicine,  no  abatement  in  the  symptoms,  stomach  still  very  irri- 
table, calomel,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  grs.  were  given: 
the  medicine  was  retained  with  difficulty. 

17th.  In  the  morning;  no  operation  from  the  medicine.  Cas- 
tor-oil was  again  resorted  to  with  injections.  During  the  last 
night,  she  complained  of  her  mouth  being  sore  and  swollen. 
This  morning  it  was  still  more  affected  and  the  flow  of  saliva 
was  very  considerable.  In  a  few  hours  the  medicine  commen- 
ced operating;  and  by  2  o'clock  three  or  four  tolerably  large, 
consistent  discharges  had  taken  place.  There  was  now  some 
abatement  in  the  general  symptoms,  but  the  ptyalism  and  swel- 
ling of  the  gums  were  considerably  increased,  and  the  tongue 
had  become  quite  tumid.  She  was  directed  to  take  a  solution 
of  tartar  emetic  (4  grs.  in  half  a  pint  of  water)  in  small  quan- 
tities every  half  hour  till  it  produced  an  abatement  of  the  fever, 
or  produced  vomiting.  At  4  o'clock  it  produced  free  emesis; 
and  the  nurse  mistaking  the  directions,  continued  to  administer 
it  till  8  o'clock,  at  which  time  she  was  again  visited.  She  had 
vomited  freely  and  frequently  during  the  evening.  There  was 
an  abatement  in  the  febrile  symptoms;  the  skin  had  become 
cool,  and  the  tongue  more  clean.  No  further  operation  from  the 
medicine,  no  complaint  whatever  of  the  mouth,  though  the 
saliva  flowed  as  abundantly  as  ever.  But  there  was  evidently 
less  swelling  of  the  gums  than  at  2  o'clock. 

This  circumstance  particularly  attracted  our  attention;  for 
we  had  calculated  certainly  that  the  salivation  would  continue 
to  progress  for  several  days.  Being  unable  to  account  for  the 
sudden  and  unlooked  for  abatement,  from  any  other  cause  than 
the  effect  of  the  tartar  emetic,  we  determined  to  repeat  it  the 
next  day,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  till  it  lad  effected  an  entire 
cure,  if  it  possessed  the  power  of  doing  so.'    She  took  tartar 
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emetic  enough  on  the  18th  (at  which  time  little  change  was 
noticed  in  her  condition  from  the  day  previous)  to  operate  mild- 
ly four  or  five  times  daring  the  day,  with  very  evident  advan- 
tage to  her  mouth. 

The  next  morning  she  was  so  entirely  relieved  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  emetics. 

From  the  occurrences  in  this  case,  and  from  a  recollection  of 
the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  this  school,  by  which 
we  had  been  taught  the  great  value  of  emetics  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach — of  the  mucous  membranes  generally — of  the  glands 
&c.  we  were  irresistibly  led  to  the  belief,  that  the  prompt  ces- 
sation of  the  constitutional  effect  of  mercury  here,  was  owing 
to  the  free  emesis  produced  by  the  tartar  emetic,  which  had 
not  been  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of 
relaxing  the  system,  reducing  the  febrile  action,  and  of  assisting 
the  action  of  the  cathartics  previously  administered.  Such 
was  our  conviction  on  the  subject,  that  we  determined  to  give 
the  remedy  a  fair  trial  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  occur. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  above  case,  a 
small  boy,  8  or  10  years  of  age,  was  visited  in  company  with 
two  medical  friends.  He  had  been  so  deeply  salivated  by  the 
calomel  he  had  taken  in  a  recent  attack  of  fever,  that  death 
appeared  inevitable.  His  gums,  tongue,  and  entire  lining  of 
the  mouth,  were  black  and  beginning  to  slough,  there  were  sev- 
eral ulcers  of  considerable  size  on  different  parts  of  his  tongue, 
lips,  and  gums.  In  some  places  the  gums  had  fallen  from  the 
inferior  maxilla,  leaving  it  entirely  bare.  Those  of  his  teeth 
that  had  not  already  fallen  out,  were  so  loose  that  they  might 
have  been  easily  removed  with  the  fingers.  Very  little  flow  of 
saliva,  pulse  rather  small  and  frequent  than  otherwise,  bowels 
constipated. 

The  usual  plan  of  treatment  in  such  cases  was  resorted  to: 
Flor.  sulph.  freely  as  a  laxative;  opium  and  ipecac,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic; cold  water  acidulated  with  elix.  vit.  as  a  drink; 
poultices  of  carrots,  charcoal,  barks,  &c.  and  the  usual  washes 
of  tinct.  myrrh.  &c.  His  tongue,  the  integuments  of  his  face 
and  finally  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw  sloughed   away.     He  died. 
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This  case  is  presented  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the 
following  one,  and  of  contrasting  their  treatment  and  event. 
That  any  plan  could  have  saved  the  patient  we  will  not  say: 
his  case  may  have  been  too  desperate  from  the  time  he  was  first 
seen,  to  have  been  successfully  treated  by  any  remedies.  An 
emetic  might  have  killed  him  at  once.  It  would,  to  say  the  least, 
have  been  a  very  hazardous  practice.  But  it  would  have  short- 
ened his  existence  but  a  few  days;  and  it  might  have  saved  him. 

Oct.  29th.  A  case  not  very  unlike  the  one  last  detailed  pre- 
sented itself,  in  which  the  emetic  plan  was  used  with  the  hap- 
piest effect. 

A  young  female  12  or  13  years  of  age,  from  a  most  careless 
kind  of  treatment,  and  a  most  incautious  use  of  calomel,  was 
reduced  to  a  condition  almost  as  desperate,  as  that  of  the  little 
patient  above  mentioned.  When  we  saw  her,  she  had  some  ex- 
citement of  the  arterial  system,  though  it  was  not  very  consid- 
erable; her  pulse  was  frequent  but  small;  her  countenance 
cadaverous;  her  tongue,  gums,  the  lining  of  her  mouth  &c.  swol- 
len and  dark;  flow  of  saliva  small,  teeth  dark  and  so  loose  that 
they  might  have  been  shaken  from  their  sockets.  At  a  point  on 
the  upper  jaw,  at  which  there  was  a  decayed  tooth,  there  was  a 
considerable  slough,  and  ulcers  were  in  different  parts  of  the 
mouth.  Her  bowels  were  constipated  at  the  time,  though  they 
had  been  previously  lax. 

We  pointed  out  the  danger  of  her  situation  to  her  parents; 
we  related  the  case  of  the  boy  above  referred  to,  its  treatment, 
and  termination.  We  also  related  the  case  of  Mrs.  B.  and  point- 
ed out  the  probable  hazard  of  the  plan  we  would  advise,  as  the 
only  one  we  could  with  confidence  rely  upon,  in  the  young  lady's 
case.     They  agreed  to  risk  the  consequences. 

We  accordingly  administered  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
fearing  the  prostrating  effects  of  tart.  emet.  in  her  reduced 
condition ;  for  she  had  been  labouring  for  two  weeks  under  an 
attack  of  fever.  The  emetic  operated  well;  afterwards  she 
took  a  gentle  cathartic  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  with  a  mild 
enema.  In  the  evening,  observing  no  unfavourable  effect  from 
the  emetic,  it  was  repeated,  and  operated  freely,  though  mildly, 
v  it 
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On  the  30th  her  gums  &c.  were  more  florid,  and  the  flow 
of  saliva  had  increased  considerably.  She  took  three  emetics, 
through  the  day  and  fore-part  of  the  night,  with  evident  advan- 
tage. 

The  gums  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  Nov.  were  not  so  much 
swollen  as  the  day  previously.  The  ulcers  all  looked  healthy; 
the  flow  of  saliva  was  free.  She  took  three  emetics  during  this 
day  and  night,  and  on  the  2nd  every  symptom  was  so  favourable, 
that  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  was  not  thought  necessary. 

In  three  days  from  this  time,  she  ceased  to  complain  of  her 
mouth  entirely,  except  at  that  point  of  the  jaw  in  which  was 
the  carious  tooth ;  from  which  came  very  small  scales  of  bone, 
occasionally,  for  several  months. 

What  can  be  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  than  this  case? 
What  charm  could  have  acted  more  promptly?  Every  symptom 
would  have  taught  us,  that  the  case,  so  much  like  the  one  of  the 
little  boy,  must  terminate  as  that  did;  for  the  circumstances  as 
well  as  the  symptoms  attending  the  cases  were  very  similar. 
But  a  change,  as  favourable  as  it  was  desirable,  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  treatment  was  commenced. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  cathartic  should  be  regarded  as  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  plan  of  treatment.  But 
cathartics  will  not  alone  succeed  in  such  a  case,  as  was  fairly 
proven  by  the  previous  case  of  the  boy;  and  numerous  cases 
of  a  similar  character  might  be  adduced,  in  which  the  cathartic 
plan  has  been  pursued  to  various  extents,  has  been  fairly  tried, 
and  fairly  failed.  It  is  uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  catharsis 
in  this  case  was  not  very  considerable,  nor  could  it  have  pro- 
duced so  prompt  an  effect  under  any  circumstances.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  case,  for  its  attendant  circumstan- 
ces and  termination  are  sufficient  commendation. 

August  10th,  1829.  Mrs.  G.  aged  38,  about  three  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  attacked  with  congestive  bilious 
fever.  The  chill  was  severe  and  protracted,  the  pain  in  the 
extremities,  back  and  loins  was  most  torturing:  added  to  this 
were  pain  and  cramp  of  the  stomach  of  so  alarming  a  kind  as  to 
threaten  a  speedy  period  to  her  existence.     She  vomited,  or 
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rather  attempted  to  vomit,  incessantly:  very  soon,  the  spasmodic 
affection  extended  throughout  the  system,  and  in  a  few  hours 
she  was  completely  prostrated.  She  took  calomel  30  grs.  opium 
5  grs.,  was  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  an  enema  was  adminis- 
tered as  speedily  as  possible.  Four  hours  afterwards  the  calo- 
mel, the  enema  and  the  warm  bath  were  repeated,  no  effect  of 
a  favourable  character  having  taken  place  from  the  previous 
remedies.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  chill  left  her,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain  in  the  stomach  remitted,  and  a  slight  reaction 
came  on,  though  not  by  any  means  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  chill  through  which  she  had  passed.  She  had  but  two 
small  fecal  discharges  during  the  night.  Next  morning  (11th) 
calomel,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  grs.  were  given,  which 
operated  but  sparingly.  In  the  evening  the  chill  returned  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  preceding  day,  in  an  equally  violent  form. 
She  took  calomel  60  grs.  and  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
colic,  opium  3  grs.  The  warm  bath  was  repeated,  with  the  in- 
jections. The  chill  was  of  shorter  duration,  and  the  reaction 
more  considerable  than  previously.  About  9  o'clock  at  night 
the  colic  became  so  violent,  that  one  of  the  daughters  to  relieve 
it,  gave  a  pill  of  opium  containing  3  grs.  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  observing  no  relief,  she  gave  her  mother  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  laudanum.  In  a  few  minutes  from  this  time,  a 
second  daughter  came  into  the  room,  and  ignorant  of  what  her 
sister  had  given,  repeated  the  laudanum  to  the  amount  of  an- 
other tea-spoonful.  About  midnight  we  were  sent  for  in  haste: 
when  we  arrived  we  found  her  labouring  under  all  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  from  opium.  Slow  pulse,  cold,  clammy  per- 
spiration, slow,  stertorous  breathing,  and  most  perfect  insensi- 
bility to  all  impressions.  Affusions  of  cold  water  over  the  be  id 
and  breast,  were  immediately  resorted  to,  with  the  effect  of 
arousing  her  sensibilities  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  so 
much  as  to  promise  an  effective  action  of  an  emetic  of  sulph.  of 
zinc,  which  was  resorted  to.  The  opium  and  laudanum  were, 
in  part,  thrown  up,  and  before  morning  the  patient  had  experi- 
enced almost  entire  relief  from  the  alarming  symptoms  which 
they  had  produced. 
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From  some  cause  or  other,  either  from  the  effect  of  the 
narcotic,  the  affusion  of  the  cold  water,  or  the  action  of  the 
emetic,  the  cathartics  which  had  lain  in  the  stomach,  without 
producing  any  very  considerable  effect  previously,  now  received 
a  new  impulse,  and  produced  during  the  day  (12th)  several 
very  copious  and  consistent  bilious  discharges.  The  prospect 
for  a  speedy  and  entire  recovery  was  now  very  flattering. 

She  had  very  trifling  febrile  excitement  during  the  day,  no 
return  of  the  chill,  no  symptoms  of  colic.  But  towards  evening 
she  began  to  complain  most  bitterly  of  her  mouth,  and  upon 
examination  next  morning  (13th)  her  tongue  was  found  tumid, 
her  breath  fetid  and  of  the  peculiar  odour  that  mercury  imparts; 
her  gums  of  a  dark  purple,  and  studded  over,  in  different  parts, 
with  small  ulcerations ;  the  flow  of  saliva  was  considerable ;  the 
sense  of  heat  and  burning  in  the  mouth  so  considerable  that  the 
complaints  of  the  patient  were  most  incessant.  From  the 
amount  of  mercury  taken  by  the  patient,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  had  lain  in  her,  with  but  slight  sensible  effect,  we  dreaded 
the  extent  to  which  the  salivation  might  extend,  if  not  speedily 
arrested.  We  immediately  had  recourse  to  emetics.  She  took 
two  during  this  day,  but  not  with  very  decided  effect,  for  they 
operated  but  imperfectly.  During  the  ensuing  day,  she  took 
three  emetics  of  tart.  ant.  which  operated  much  better  than 
those  of  the  previous  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  her  mouth  was  very  decidedly  on 
the  mend ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  prevail  on  her  to  repeat  the  emetic.  The  swelling  and 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  had  almost  subsided,  the  only  remaining 
effects  of  the  mercury  being  some  redness  of  the  gums  and  a 
free  flow  of  saliva.  She  took  but  one  emetic  duriug  this  day, 
and  on  the  16th  there  were  no  troublesome  or  painful  effects  of 
the  mercury   remaining. 

Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  detailed,  ex- 
hibiting the  certain  and  prompt  effect  of  emetics  in  the  relief  of 
salivation,  in  a  strong  point  of  view;  but  these,  we  think  are 
sufficient  to  establish  their  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession.     We  cannot  but  see  from  the  above  cases  that  they 
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stand  forward  to  our  view  in  bold  relief,  as  the  most  powerful 
k  and  efficacious  remedies  in  all  cases  of  salivation,  in  which  they 
can  at  all  be  borne. 

When  the  system  is  in  such  a  condition  that  mercury  produces 
but  imperfect  effects  on  it,  administer  an  emetic,  and  the  system 
is  at  once  unlocked,  its  powers  are  relaxed,  and  its  susceptibili- 
ties are  rendered  alive  to  its  impressions.  When  the  system  is 
in  too  irritable  a  condition,  when  its  susceptibilities  are  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  without  dangerous  con- 
sequences, emetics  temper  it  down  admirably,  and  exercise  a 
finely  controlling  influence  over  it. 

That  what  are  called  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution  do  exist, 
forbidding  the  use  of  mercury  in  any  form,  we  do  not  deny;  hut 
we  have  little  doubt  that  if  emetics  were  resorted  to  under  such 
circumstances,  combined  with  mercurials  or  alternated  with 
them,  these  idiosyncrasis  would  be  greatly  less  frequent,  if 
found  at  all.  We  have  never  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
this  opinion  by  experience,  and  therefore,  can  only  present  it  as 
an  opinion. 

Idiosyncrasies  of  an  opposite  character  are  said  to  exist  also; 
individuals  upon  whom  mercury  will  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  any  other  than  its  cathartic  effect.  Numerous  ca- 
ses of  this  kind  may,  with  little  trouble,  be  collected,  but  these 
if  rightly  tested,  we  believe  would  be  as  scarce  as  those  of  the 
opposite  kind.  Many  of  them  we  are  certain  might  be  removed 
by  the  use  of  emetics. 

Mr.  M.  T.  affected  with  syphilis,  was  three  months  under 
the  treatment  of  a  physician,  who  used  every  form  of  mercury 
at  one  time  or  other,  under  every  form  of  administration,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  specific  effect  of  mercury  on  the 
system,  but  he  never  succeeded;  and  the  young  gentleman  ap- 
plied to  us  for  relief,  saying  that  mercury  could  not  salivate  him, 
that  it  had  been  frequently  attempted  previously,  but  always 
without  effect.  We  gave  him  an  emetic  of  tart.  ant.  every 
morning  for  five  days,  followed  with  20  grs.  of  calomel,  shortly 
after  it  had  ceased  to  operate.  At  the  end  of  this  time  we 
commenced  the  use  of  the  blue  pill,  in  such  doses  as  notto-act 
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on  the  bowels,  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the  constitutional  effects 
of  mercury,  tnat  could  be  desired,  were  produced  on  the  sys- 
tem. Thus  the  disease  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  which  had 
been  thought,  by  himself  and  his  physician,  incurable. 

Is  the  plan  of  treatment  in  salivation  above  proposed,  a  ration- 
al oney  and  would  it  be  sanctioned  by  correct  therapeutic 
principles  or  not?  When  mercury  has  been  taken  in  some  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  has  remained  long  enough  to  produce 
an  impression  on  the  system,  the  first  effects  that  we  notice,  are 
those  of  excitement.  There  is  an  increased  action  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  inducing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  febrile  ex- 
citement. The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  increased,  its  beat  is 
quicker,  fuller  and  harder  than  in  health.  There  is  general 
increase  of  the  irritability  of  the  system,  rendering  it  more  ex- 
citable by  all  surrounding  stimuli,  and  the  skin  is  always  hot  and 
dry;  but  frequently  this  irritability  of  the  system  is  only  local  or 
confined  to  a  few  of  those  sub-systems  that  perform  the  office  of 
secretion,  and  excretion. 

But  when  mercury  is  continued  for  some  time,  or  exhibited 
in  large  quantities,  its  inflammatory  action  becomes  more  con- 
spicuous on  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  salivary 
glands;  they  become  red,  painful  and  swollen,  the  teeth  loose, 
the  salivary  secretion  increased,  and  the  tumefaction  extends  to 
the  tongue  and  all  the  integuments  of  the  mouth.  Small  ulcera- 
tions make  their  appearance  on  different  parts  of  the  lips,  gums, 
tongue  &;c.  The  tongue  gradually  becomes  so  much  swollen  as 
to  keep  the  teeth  asunder  and  to  protrude  from  the  mouth.  As 
the  inflammation  advances,  the  secretion  of  saliva  becomes  sus- 
pended, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  assumes 
a  dark  hue,  which  frequently  extends  to  the  skin  and  integu- 
ments externally.  Pains  of  an  excruciating:  character  affect 
the  stomach,  bowels  and  various  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
patient. 

The  increase  of  irritability  is  so  great,  as  to  be  entirely  visi- 
ble in  the  expression  of  the  patient's  countenance.  He  is  inmost 
insupportable  agony,  and  if  relief  is  not  very  speedily  afforded, 
mortification  of  the  mouth,  and  death  is  the  consequence.    These 
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are  effects  which  have  been  noticed  by  those,  who  have  witnessed 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Let  us  contrast  the  effects  of  emetics.  The  first  visible  effect 
of  an  emetic,  especially  of  the  antimonial  class,  is  a  decreased 
action  of  the  circulatory  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  is 
languid, the  pulse  weak  and  fluttering,  the  countenance  pale  and 
languid,  the  surface  and  extremities  cold,  the  skin  relaxed  and 
covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  When  the  nausea  becomes 
considerable,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  still  more  weaken- 
ed. The  energy  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  capillaries, 
is  reduced,  so  that  a  free  discharge  of  all  the  secreted  fluids  takes 
place.  No  remedy,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  so  complete- 
ly allays  the  irritability  of  the  system,  as  emetics. 

Thus  from  the  directly  opposite  effects  produced  by  these  a- 
gents,  we  could  very  confidently  expect  the  highest  degree  of 
relief,  afforded  in  the  promptest  manner  possible,  from  the  action 
of  an  emetic  in  a  case  of  mercurial  salivation,  without  once  hav- 
ing witnessed  its  exhibition.  And  this  we  have  seen  from  the 
cases  above  detailed,  is  most  certainly  and  evidently  the   case. 


Art.  VII. — On  the  remote  and  exciting  causes  of  Autumnal  Fe- 
vers. By  Dr.  Charles  Lee  Payne,  of  Lexington,  North  Caro- 
lina.   «, 

JLlI  EXT  in  importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  the  pa- 
thological phenomena  that  present  themselves  in  diseased  action, 
are  the  causes  which  have  predisposed,  led  on,  and  ultimately 
produced  these  effects.  Post  mortem  examinations  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  former;  and  many  facili- 
ties are  afforded  to  the  American  physician  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  latter.  Of  all  the  diseases  that  affect  suffering 
humanity,  fevers  have  excited  the  greatest  attention  of  medi- 
cal men:  nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider 
what  an  immense  avenue  it  opens  to  the  outlets  of  human  ex- 
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istence,  and  how  nearly  allied  they  are  to  the  king  of  terrors 
itself.  Any  attempt  therefore,  at  coming  to  correct  and  rational 
conclusions  upon  the  causes  of  fever  deserve  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  every  physician. 

Various  and  numerous  have  been  the  causes  assigned  as  the 
agents  productive  of  autumnal  fevers;  but  medical  opinion 
seems  now,  and  has  been  for  ages  past  preponderating  in  fa- 
vour of  marsh  effluvia  as  the  most  fruitful  source  of  fevers:  in- 
deed most  of  the  learned  and  eminent  physicians  of  every  age 
since  this  theory  of  Lancisi  was  first  promulgated,  have  been 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  its  miasmatic  origin.  Some  however 
have  ventured  of  late,  to  dissent  from  this  far  famed  and  long 
established  opinion,  and  we  may  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  physicians,  see  plainly 
their  doubts  upon  the  permanency  and  truth  of  this  assumed  hy- 
pothesis. Sydenham  resorted  at  times  to  a  peculiar  and  unac- 
countable constitution  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  cause  of  epi- 
demic fevers. 

A  forcible  array  of  names  and  talents  have  resorted  to  con- 
tagion. Carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  heat,  and  moisture, 
have  respectively  inspired  the  pen  of  the  speculative  and  in- 
genious; which  evidently  show  a  combination  of  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  other  causes,  and  doubts  as  to  the  commonly  and  almost 
universally  received  opinion,  marsh-effluvia. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted,  that  animal  putrefaction  has 
never  exerted  its  deleterious  influence  so  far  as  to  produce  fevers : 
vegeto-animal  putrefaction  has  also  been  considered  equally  un- 
productive of  epidemic  fevers;  but  this  unaccountable  "some- 
thing nothing''  marsh  effluvia,  has  been  spreading  devastation 
and  terror,  and  peopling  the  regions  of  the  dead  with  more 
than  half  her  votaries  ever  since  the  days  of  Lancisi,  or  marsh 
effluvia  could  inspire  a  writer  in  her  cause. 

Reasoning  by  induction  I  would  frankly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  good  ground  for  this  long  and  generally  received 
opinion.  We  all  now  know  that  marshy,  flat,  and  badly  drained 
districts  of  country  are  sickly;  that  epidemic  fevers  prevail 
there  most,  and  the  more  particularly  when  there  is  that  due 
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mixture  of  heat  and  moisture  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
process  of  putrefaction:  but  does  this  prove  that  vegetable  pu- 
trefaction is  the  universal  cause  of  epidemic  fevers? 

Reasoning  by  the  same  rule  of  induction  then,  the  epidemic 
would  not  only  be  more  general,  but  the  cases  most  violent 
and  unmanageable.  That  cases  are  more  general  in  districts  of 
country  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction  is  most  certainly  true;  but  this  I  will  presently 
make  an  effort  to  shew,  may  be  owing  to  other  equally  appre- 
ciable and  more  tangible  causes. 

That  cases  are  most  violent  in  districts  of  country  favourable 
for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  cannot  be 
proven:  my  limited  experience  teaches  me  otherwise,  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  universal  experience  will  coincide  with  me 
in  this  opinion:  the  most  unmanageable  cases,  that  I  have  seen, 
have  been  in  comparatively  elevated  situations,  sporadic  cases. 
Our  mountains  and  hill  country  can  respond  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  it  has  almost  become  proverbial  among  practition- 
ers inhabiting  low  and  marshy  countries,  that  their  cases  of  fe- 
ver though  numerous  are  generally  manageable  under  judicious 
and  well  directed  practice.  Cannot  equally  as  good  reasons  be 
produced  to  prove  that  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  an  ex- 
hausted, fatigued,  relaxed  and  debilitated  constitution,  may  be 
as  general  a  cause  of  fevers  as  marsh  effluvia?  And  when  this 
cause  is  preceded  by  the  relaxing,  exhausting,  and  debilitating 
remoter  causes  excessive  heat;  are  not  the  two  combined,  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  produce  fever?  This  in  the  humble  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  is  the  bugbear  that  has  ..annoyed  us  for  ages 
past,  and  that  no  age  will  ever  be  exempt  from,  and  that  no 
foresight  or  knowledge  can  eradicate. 

Whether  that  peculiar  gas  or  something  extricated  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  has  ever  produced  one 
case  of  fever  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  appears  to  me  much 
more  rational  and  consistent  with  our  present  pathological  views 
of  the  operation  of  deleterious  agents  on  the  human  system  to 
consider  as  the  general  cause  of  epidemic  fevers,  the  com- 
pound influence  of  heat  and  moisture. 
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The  effects  of  free  caloric  upon  the  human  frame  is  obvious 
to  all,  its  tendency  to  expand  all  bodies  in  nature  is  a  truth  that 
requires  no  comment;  and  when  this  agent  is  exerted  by  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  'tis  then  we  see  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  its  expanding,  relaxing,  and  debilitating  influ- 
ence on  the  muscular  fibres  which  constitute  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  human  structure.  From  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  human 
system  (which  is  much  increased  by  exercise  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  those  fertile  countries  where  fevers  most  prevail) 
I  am  disposed  to  place  it  with  Dr.  Collins  of  Louisiana  as  the 
remote  cause  of  fevers.  1  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,  but 
would  add  another  essential  and  more  proximate  cause,  moisture, 
as  equally  necessary  in  the  production  of  autumnal  or  epidemic 
fevers. 

Heat,  preceding  moisture,  appears  to  give  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal system,  that  peculiar  fitness  and  aptitude  for  the  operation 
of  the  second  cause,  moisture,  that  I  feel  confident  its  baneful  in- 
fluence could  not  otherwise  be  exerted. 

Take  a  thousand  soldiers  relaxed,  fatigued,  and  exhausted 
by  a  forced  march  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun;  plunge 
them  in  this  situation  in  a  cold  bath;  imagine  to  yourself  what 
would  be  their  situation ;  particularly  if  this  process  was  repeated 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  they  continued  in  the  bath  some  hours 
each  time:  would  not  this  sudden  transition  produce  Cullen's 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents, 
or  the  chill  of  remittent  bilious  fever?  And  is  not  this  measura- 
bly the  case  with  the  southern  planter,  who  has  under  his  charge 
numerous  slaves  in  the  cotton  fields,  with  drivers  to  keep  them 
actively  engaged  during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day?  leav- 
ing them  fatigued,  relaxed  and  exhausted  by  the  double  opera- 
tion of  heat  and  exercise?  And  are  they  not  at  night  exactly  in 
that  situation  most  suitable  for  the  operation  of  the  second 
cause,  moisture,  which  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  day  has  been 
evaporated  from  mill  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes,  and  again 
condensed  by  the  change  of  temperature  at  night,  into  a  par- 
tial cold  bath. 
I     These  appear  to  be  "proofs  strong  as  holy  writ"  in  favour  of 
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heat  and  moisture  as  being  of  themselves  the  most  active  agents- 
in  the  production  of  fevers. 

Heat  promotes  perspiration,  unlocks  the  secretion's  from  the 
skin,  relaxes  and  expands  the  exhalent  orifices:  the  evening  com- 
ing on  perspiration  is  checked  and  the  immense  mass  of  matter 
which  during  the  day  passes  off  through  the  emunctories  of  the 
skin  by  this  change,  moisture,  is  driven  in  upon  the  internal  or- 
gans producing  dysentery,  cholera(or  Sydenham's  fever  turned 
in  upon  the  bowels,)  intermittent  and  remittent  bilious  fe- 
vers. The  lungs,  stomach,  and  all  the  other  viscera  are  fre- 
quently affected;  but  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  and  its  being  defended  by  no  bony  structure;  it 
is  oftener  the  seat  of  its  first  noxious,  and  debilitating  influ- 
ence. 

Sudden  vicissitudes  or  changes  of  temperature,  we  willingly 
acknowledge  to  be  the  active  agent  in  the  production  of  many 
diseases:  pneumonia  and  many  of  the  phlegmasia  are  attribu- 
table to  no  other  causes.  When  changes  of  temperature  take 
place,  if  these  changes  go  on  gradually,  the  animal  economy 
becomes  accomodated  or  adapted  to  them,  so  that  no  injury  or 
but  partial  is  sustained:  but  whenever  these  changes  are  very 
sudden,  as  certain  will  these  changes  be  shewn  by  a  group  of  dis- 
eases denominated  phlegmasiae. 

lhave  designedly  placed  heat  and  moisture  as  the  most  active 
agents  in  the  production  of  autumnal  epidemics,  but  cold  com- 
bined with  moisture  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  list 
of  causes.  These  three  independent  of  any  other  causes  are  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  produce  more  cases  of  fever  than  it  is 
possible  for  all  the  votaries  of  marsh  effluvia  to  demonstrate 
can  be  affected  by  that  agent.  We  are  all  (casteris  paribus) 
aware  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  be  the  quan- 
tity of  water  evaporated  during  the  day:  this  being  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  expanded  and  rendered  light  by  the  perva- 
ding influence  of  free  caloric  is  no  longer  cognizable  to  the  sen- 
ses, until  the  change  which  is  produced  by  the  cold  of  night; 
when  this  evaporated  fluid  is  condensed,  and  by  its  gravity  falls 
nearer  and  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth  until  it  ultimately 
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reaches  it,  assuming  the  common  name  of  dew.  In  this  place  I 
would  remark  that  the  supporters  of  marsh  effluvia,  contend 
that  it  never  intrudes  upon  upper  stories  or  elevated  stations. 
Heat,  moisture,  improper  regimen,  passions  of  the  mind  and  ma- 
ny other  causes,  have  been  assigned  by  the  supporters  of  marsh 
effluvia,  as,  the  exciting  agents  of  fever;  but  say  they  the  pre- 
disposition was  merely  the  foul  miasm  of  a  marsh,  mill  pond,  or 
some  other  place  where  vegetable  matter  had  accumulated 
and  putrified,  and  this,  after  producing  its  peculiar  and  noxious 
impression,  remains  partly  dormant  in  the  system  until  some 
of  the  above  exciting  causes,  (perhaps  six  months  afterward) 
rouse,  awaken,  and  developeits  peculiar  and  specific  operations. 

This  would  appear  to  me  to  be  strange  doctrine!  Why  do 
not  the  advocates  of  contagion  in  typhus  and  yellow  fever  resort 
to  the  same  hypothesis? 

The  supporters  of  marsh  effluvia  certainly  believe  that  it  is 
a  more  powerful  agent  than  contagion;  and  yet  they  have  to 
resort  to  other  helps  to  bring  it  into  active  exercise.  It  will  be 
admitted  without  controversy  that  most  of  the  phlegmasiae  derive 
their  origin  from  sudden  changes  in  atmospheric  temperature:  in 
all  these  fever  is  developed  and  progresses  with  the  violence  of 
the  local  affection:  if  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  can  produce  pneumonia  characterized  by  a  fever 
which  seldom  leaves  the  patient  until  the  ninth  day  or  later;  is 
it  not  rational  to  conclude  that  in  August,  September  or  October, 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  violent  and  the  nights  sufficiently 
cold  to  condense  into  a  fluid  state  what  had  before  existed  only 
in  vapour,  this  last  acting  upon  the  exhausted,  lax  and  debili- 
tated fibres  so  characteristic  of  warm  climates,  may  produce 
fever? 

It  was  a  maxim  or  aphorism  of  Sydenham  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  fevers,  all  minor  diseases  partook  of 
the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic:  this  cannot  be  doubted: 
hence,  we  have  pneumonia  biliosa,  and  maf\y  other  of  the  phleg- 
masia? shewing  themselves  during  the  winter  under  a  marked 
or  complicated  form. 

The  champions  of  miasmata  would  take   this  as  additional 
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proof  of  their  favourite  theory;  but  cannot  this  phenomenon  be 
accounted  for  upon  more  rational  and  pathological  principles'? 
It  is  in  these  they  would  say  that  the  impressions  made  by  the 
effluvia  have  remained  dormant,  one,  two,  three,  six  and  perhaps 
nine  months,  until  it  is  excited  into  action  by  other  agents  or 
causes:  but  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  debilitating  influence 
of  heat  in  various  degrees,  with  other  causes  before  assigned 
may  so  modify  and  operate  upon  the  constitution  as  to  produce 
these  phenomena?  The  fertility  of  soil  in  marshy  districts  ot 
country,  present  many  inducements  to  the  enterprizing  and  in- 
dustrious, for  active  exertions.  In  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  the  cotton  making  business  exposes  its  thousands,  and 
in  Lousiana,  Mississippi  and  the  Indies  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
has  so  exposed  those  engaged  in  it  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  it  too  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  in  peopling 
the  regions  of  the  dead  with  victims  of  fever. 

All  who  have  any  experience  in  fevers  must  admit  that  these 
causes,  independent  of  marsh  effluvia,  can  produce  fever:  much 
less  active  agents  have  produced  it:  who  has  not  seen  fever 
produced  by  active  exercise  for  a  short  time  in  hot  weather, 
carried  to  exhaustion  followed  by  some  imprudent  act,  such  as 
bathing  the  feet,  head,  or  neck  in  cold  water,  or  even  sitting  in 
cool  air,  and  this  fever  showing  too  all  the  marks  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic?  but  in  all  these  the  impression  had  previously 
been  made,  but  the  miasm  had  not  developed  itself  into  fever. 
Now  all  this  I  consider  equally  as  hypothetical  as  Sydenham's 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 

Since  the  days  of  Lancisi,  who,  perhaps  was  the  first  author 
who  wrote  on  marsh  effluvia  as  the  cause  of  fevers,  the  medical 
world  have  been  gradually  yielding  to  this  doctrine:  some  how- 
ever in  every  age,  have  been  led  to  doubts  on  the  subject — hence 
contagion  has  been  a  prolific  theme  of  controversy. 

What  medical  man  does  not  recollect  the  collision  excited 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  on  this  subject,  when  the 
yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia.  The  phi- 
lanthropic Rush  was  then  almost  alone  supporting  and  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  marsh  effluvia.     A  galaxy  of  medical  names 
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and  of  talents  was  inlisted  against  him  and  rendered  for  a  time 
his  favorite  theory  unpopular.  He  however  outlived  all  oppo- 
sition, and  his  doctrines  became  by  and  by  standard  and  ortho- 
dox. But  does  all  this  prove  or  establish  the  fact  that  even  yek 
low  fever  derived  its  origin  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  filth  of  a 
city  or  from  marsh  effluvia?  Or  has  the  experience  of  the  best  in-* 
formed  decided  the  question  and  convinced  themselves  and  the 
world,  that  it  took  its  birth  received  its  origin,  and  spread  with 
such  rapidity  from  contagion? 

"The  candid  upon  either  side  must  acknowledge  that  clouds 
and  darkness  rest  upon  it."  "How  then  will  1  hold?"  Now 
then  do  I  contend,  and  though  I  give  my  reasons  with  great  dif- 
fidence and  respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  me,  yet  am  I  firm  in  my  convictions  of  the  truth  and  per^ 
manency  of  the  ground  I  have  taken ;  namely  that  heat  is  the 
remote  cause  of  fevers.     Moisture  and  cold  the  exciting. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  American  medical  recorder 
for  1824  may  be  seen  that  excellent  essay  of  Professor  Cooke 
on  epidemic  fevers,  and  for  the  further  illustration  of  my  pre- 
mises I  will  cite  my  reader  to  a  table  he  has  furnished  us  with, 
page  486,  shewing  the  medium  temperature  of  the  weather 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and' August,  from 
the  year  1793  when  the  yellow  fever  first  commenced  its  ra* 
vages,  to  the  year  1817  when  it  had  subsided. 

In  the  year  1793,  Medium  height  of  the  Thermometer  82°  2' 
—Deaths  4000. 

From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  the  mortality  was  greater 
in  that  year  when  the  Thermometer  was  highest  and  vice  versa. 
The  next  year  the  medium  temperature  of  the  Thermometer 
was  three  degrees  lower.  "A  few  deaths  about  dirty  places 
and  the  ponds  of  the  suburbs." 

In  the  year  1798,   height   of  Thermometer  81°  8/    * 

Deaths,  3500. 

Who  can  examine  this  table  without  being  struck  with  the 
remarkable  correspondence  of  mortality  with  the  height  of  the 
thermometer?  The  difference  between  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  in  the  year  1793 
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and  1798,  was  not  one  degree;  and  yet  we  see  a  difference  of 
500  in  the  bill  of  mortality. 

Again  in  the  year  1804.  Medium  temperature  74°  3'.  "Un- 
commonly healthy." 

From  the  year  of  1806  to  1817, 1  will  also  give  the  medium 
temperature,  as  recorded  in  this  table. 

Medium  temperature  75°  7'. 

"During a  part  of  the  time  unexampled  health  particularly 
in  the  cool  summers  of  1814  and  15." 

It  appears  that  the  summers  of  1814  and  15,  were  remarka- 
bly cool  and  that  during  that  time  the  health  of  the  city  was 
unprecedentedly  good. 

To  what  cause  then  are  we  to  attribute  this  state  of  things? 
Must  we  say  there  was  not  enough  of  heat  and  moisture  for  car- 
rying on  the  process  of  putrefaction?  The  medium  height  of 
Thermometer  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  in 
1814  and  15  was  not  probably  much  above  seventy.  One  thing 
however  we  are  certain  of,  that,  in  every  case,  the  absence  of 
excessive  heat  was  attended  with  the  happiest  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  city  ^  and  we  have  no  proofs  that  putrefaction 
was  not  going  on,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree. 

In  the  year  1798,  from  the  same  authentic  table  we  learn  the 
summer  was  very  dry  (a  state  of  things  not  favourable  for  carry- 
ing on  the  process  of  putrefaction)  for  though  the  heat  of  the 
summer  was  amply  sufficient,  yet  the  remaining  equally  impor- 
tant ingredient,  moisture,  was  wanting.  The  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  as  before  stated  was  notwithstanding  3500. 

Again,  in  the  year  1805  the  summer  was  exceedingly  dry. 

Thermometer  79°  T. 

Deaths  300  or  400. 

There  again  we  find  wanting,  as  in  1798,  that  due  mixture  of 
heat  and  moisture,  but  as  the  thermometer  was  more  than  two 
degrees  lower,  we  see  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  proportion- 
ally lower. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Dr.  Rush  that 
this  fever  derived  its  origin,  from  the  wharves  and  other  filthy  pla- 
ces in  the  city  where  vegetable  and  vegeto-animal  matter  lay  in 
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a  state  of  putrefaction.  Yet  many  honestly  differed  from  him  in 
sentiment;  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  the  city,  whose  interest 
might  have  led  them  to  believe  otherwise,  were  opposed  to  his 
opinions  and  ascribed  its  origin  to  other  causes,  and  its  preva- 
lence and  continuance  to  contagion. 

When  wise  men  and  philosophers  differ,  who  shall  decide? 

The  tide  of  popular  opinion  has  long  since  turned  in  favor 
of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Rush.  An  obscure  practitioner  would 
also  give  his  sentiments,  and  ascribe  not  only  to  autumnal  fe- 
vers but  likewise  to  yellow  fever  the  same  remote  and  exciting 
causes,  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  I  would  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  there  were  not  other  exciting  and  occasional  causes.  These 
however  should  only  be  considered  as  occasional  or  acciden- 
tal. 

Cholera  and  dysentery,  diseases  which  are  justly  attributable 
to  the  same  exciting  agents  as  autumnal  fevers,  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume, require  the  same  amount  of  testimony  to  prove  that  they 
too  have  a  remote  cause,  heat,  (promoting  and  exciting  the  se- 
cretions from  the  skin)  and  exciting  causes,  a  damp,  cool  and  hu- 
mid state  of  the  atmosphere,  driving  in  upon  the  bowels  Syd- 
enham's fever;  or  more  consistent  with  our  present  pathologic- 
al views,  checking  suddenly  those  secretions  and  forcing  them 
in  upon  the  equally  relaxed  and  debilitated  viscera.  Hence  in 
diseases  dependent  upon  these  causes,  we  so  frequently  see  up- 
on post  mortem  examinations,  traces  of  ulceration,  inflamma- 
tion and  mortification  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  an  engorgement  or  congestion  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  &x.  But,  says  a  popular  theory,  the  poisonous  effluvia 
has  been  swallowed  into  the  stomach  and  on  that  sensible  and 
irritable  part  exerts  its  first  deleterious  influence — from  hence 
communicated  by  sympathy  or  some  other  inexplicable  manner 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system  that  afterwards  become  impli- 
cated. 

Now  it  would  appear  to  be  much  more  rational,  if  marsh  efflu- 
via exists  in  a  gaseous  state,  to  say  that  the  respiratory  or- 
gans whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  receive  and  separate  the 
gases  in  the  act  of  respiration,  were  the  organs  first  affected, 
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and  this  idea  would  gain  strength,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  (the  most  noxious  perhaps 
of  the  gases  separated  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction)  on 
the  stomach. 

Although  this  ingenious  theory  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
may  not  have  been  injurious,  it  would  take  no  prophet  to  fore- 
see that  the  great  advancements  in  sound  pathology  will  ere 
long  consign  this  with  many  of  its  sister  theories  "to  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets." 

I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  by  our  best  modern  patholo* 
gists,  that  cholera  and  dysentery  are  dependent  upon  the  same 
remote  and  exciting  causes  with  intermittent  and  remittent  bil- 
ious fevers;  now  I  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every 
practitioner  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the  two  last  mentioned 
diseases  owe  their  origin  to  causes  just  assigned. 

What  does  Dr.  Cullen  say  in  point?  Speaking  of  dysentery 
he  remarks,  that  "the  disease  occurs  especially  in  summer  and 
in  autumn,  at  the  same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers;  and  with  these  it  is  sometimes  combined  or  com- 
plicated."* Caldwell  in  a  note  upon  this  quotation  comes  near- 
er still  to  the  point ;  he  observes,  that  dysentery  is  a  disease  ve- 
ry incidental  to  armies,  when,  after  or  during  warm  weather 
they  are  long  exposed  to   heavy  rains,  or  lie   in  low    swampy 

grounds. 

The  late  Dr.  Gregory  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  dysenr 

tery  remarks,  "that  a  sudden  check  to  perspiration  is  perhaps 

the   most  common  of  its  exciting  causes,"  adding,  "that  the 

night  dews  of  hot  countries  are   therefore  particularly  to  be 

guarded  against;  but  excessive  fatigue  and  long  exposure  to  the 

direct  rays  of  the  sun  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  brought  it 

on."     Notwithstanding,  Dr.  Gregory  believes  that  a   sudden 

check  to  perspiration  is  the  most  common  of  its  exciting  causes, 

yet  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  heat  appeared  to  have  so  much 

agency  in  producing  it,  he  is  constrained  to  remark,  that  long 

exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  appear  in  some  instances 

to  have  brought  it  on.     This  author  whose  writings  have  done 


♦Caldwell's  Cullen,  vol.  2d  p.  52.. 
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much  for  the  medical  world,  admits  in  effect  the  questions  in 
point — but  further  he  observes,  that  dysentery  is  a  form  of  the 
bilious  remittent  fevers  of  the  summer  and  autumn.*  The  a- 
hove  quotations  go  far  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  dysentery  is 
only  another  form  of  the  same  fever ;  but  go  much  farther  in  es- 
tablishing the  position  that  it  too  derives  its  origin  from  the  same 
remote  and  exciting  causes.  In  cholera  I  would  not  venture  to 
assert  that  there  are  not  other  exciting  causes  besides  those  a- 
bove  designated,  but  would  place  this  disease  upon  the  same 
scale  with  fevers  as  to  the  remote  cause.  Dr.  Gregory  distrust- 
ing all  that  preceding  writers  have  said  upon  the  subject,  re- 
marks, that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  still  unknown. 

But  Dr.  Potter  is  more  positive  on  this  question,  and  says, 
"that  its  causes  were  cold  drinks,  crude  and  indigestible  fruits 
eaten  in  great  quantities,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  pears,  apples, 
oranges,  cold  and  moisture  applied  to  the  feet,  suppressed  per- 
spiration, marsh  effluvia,  great  external  heat  producing  a  se- 
cretion of  bile,  active  medicines  as  purges  and  emetics." 

On  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Potter  I  shall  make  no  further  com- 
ment, than  by  placing  heat  as  the  remote  cause,  cold  and  mois- 
ture as  the  common  exciting  causes:  some  of  the  exciting  caus- 
es he  has  mentioned,  act  only  in  subordination  to  the  remote 
cause,  and  would  not  produce  the  disease  with  its  characteris- 
tic marks,  were  it  not  for  the  predisposing  and  debilitating  in- 
fluence of  heat.  Hence  we  find  the  disease  in  the  time  of  Sy- 
denham, confined  mostly  to  the  month  of  August.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  cholera,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
quotation  from  Cullen,  in  favour  of  the  sentiments  I  have  advan- 
ced. After  giving  some  vague  idea  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
this  disease  he  observes:  "It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  warm 
climates  and  seasons,  after  extremely  hot  and  dry  weather,  a 
fail  of  rain  cooling  the  atmosphere,  seems  especially  to  bring 
on  the  disease,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration may  have  also  a  share  in  this.!"  By  turning  back  to 
the  quotations  I  have  made  from  Doctors  Gregory  and    Cald- 

*  Gregory's  Practice,  vol.  1,  p.  466. 
f  Caldwell's  Cullen,  Sec.  1460,  vol.2. 
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well  on  dysentery,  the  reader  may  see  the  remarkable  corres- 
pondence between  the  causes  by  them  assigned  as  producing 
dysentery,  and  those  just  cited  from  Cullen  on  cholera.  But 
why  search  the  pages  of  medical  history  on  these  questions?  let 
every  practitioner  call  to  his  aid  his  own  experience  in  these 
diseases,  and  I  am  persuaded  if  he  will  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  prejudice,  and  the  despot  marsh  effluvia,  he  cannot  much 
longer  doubt  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  but  will  be  willing 
and  constrained  to  believe,  that  cholera,  dysentery,  yellow  fe- 
ver, intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  are  all  attributable  to 
the  same  remote  and  exciting  causes. 

What  I  have  thus  with  great  diffidence  committed  to  the  scru- 
tinizing eyes  of  an  enlightened  public,  is  the  result  of  my  de- 
liberate convictions.  I  have  now  seen  so  many  cases  of  fever, 
which  by  the  most  careful  investigation,  I  could  not  trace  to 
marsh  effluvia,  that  I  am  forced  irresistably  into  these  conclu- 
sions. 


Art.  VIII. — Remarkable  case  of  Haemorrhage.     By  John  Ter- 
rill  Lewis,  M.  D.  of  Woodford    County,  Kentucky. 

UN  the  4th  of  January  1830,  I  was  called  in  haste  to  see  Mrs, 
S.  of  Scott  county,  Ky.  who  was  represented  to  be  dying  from 
the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  blood,  thrown  up  in  vomiting  and 
passed  from  the  bowels  and  bladder.  I  found  her  extremely 
cold,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  120  per  minute,  with 
great  anxiety  of  countenance,  jactitation,  and  a  compressive 
pain  in  the  prascordia  and  right  hypochondrium.  Early  in  the 
morning  her  urine  was  considerably  coloured  with  dark  blood, 
and  two  discharges  of  clotted  blood  took  place  from  the  bow- 
els abous  the  same  time. 

Two  hours  before  my  arrival  she  had  vomited  nearly  half  a 
gallon  of  black  venous  blood,  part  of  which  I  saw,  the  balance 
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having  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  floor.  A  pill  compos- 
ed of  the  super-acetate  of  lead  and  opium  had  been  given  by  a 
medical  gentleman  who  was  called  in  before  me. 

The  case  was  confided  entirely  to  my  care,  and  from  a  his- 
tory of  her  situation  previous  to  the  attack,  in  connexion  with 
the  symptoms  at  the  time,  I  felt  well  assured  that  the  haemor- 
rhage proceeded  from  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  vena  ca- 
va and  its  branches,  by  which  the  capillary  vessels  in  the 
bladder,  stomach  and  bowels  were  forced.  From  this  view  of 
the  case,  I  undertook  to  attain  two  indications,  viz.  first  to  ex- 
cite increased  arterial  action,  and  second,  to  operate  on  the  liv- 
er. By  the  free  use  of  hot  brandy  toddy,  frictions,  and  warm 
applications  to  the  extremities,  her  pulse  became  sensibly  bet- 
ter in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Believing  that  the  second  indica- 
tion could  be  attained  only  by  calomel,  and  from  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  the  necessity  for  administering  doses  that  would 
act  both  promptly  and  efficiently  being  palpable,  I  prescribed 
it  in  a  dose  of  3j.  with  instructions  to  continue  the  toddy  so  as  to 
keep  her  comfortably  warm. 

Jan.  5th.  The  calomel  had  produced  two  discharges  of  mat- 
ter resembling  a  mass  of  wet  gun-powder,  which  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  blood.  Pulse  still  quick  and  below  the  heal- 
thy standard.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  had  been  thrown 
up  in  vomiting.  Her  extremities  and  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men were  marked  with  dark  livid  spots  of  various  sizes ;  and  she 
complained  of  distressing  nausea  and  great  prostration  of 
strength.  I  gave  calomel  3j.  and  as  no  sensible  effect  had  been 
felt  in  the  bowels  from  the  previous  medicine,  I  ordered  that  two 
pills,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  calomel,  aloes  and  rhubarb 
be  given  every  other  hour,  and  the  toddy  continued  as   before. 

Jan.  6th.  Pulse  much  as  it  was  yesterday;  nausea  still  very 
distressing,  with  occasional  attacks  of  singultus.  Had  fourvery 
large  discharges  of  black  matter,  slightly  tinged  with  green. 
A  considerable  amount  of  black  matter,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  putrid  blood,  was  passing  from  the  vagina;  and  the 
milk  drawn  from  her  breast  darkened  with  blood.  Prescrib- 
ed the  same  means  as  on  yesterday,  with  the  addition  of  three 
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pills  to  the  two  before  given.  I  was  sent  for  at  11  o'clock,  P. 
M.  in  consequence  of  her  having  vomited  nearly  a  quart  of  mat- 
ter similar  in  character  to  that  which  passed  by  the  bowels;  but 
in  addition  to  the  course  already  directed  I  only  applied  a  blis- 
tering plaister  over  the  stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
irritation  of  that  organ. 

Jan.  7th.  No  perceptible  change  in  her  pulse.  Plaister  had 
drawn  well,  and  the  sickness  and  singultus  were  less  distressing. 
Milk  not  mixed  with  blood,  but  the  vaginal  discharge  conside- 
rably increased.  Alvine  discharge  more  healthy.  Prescribed 
the  same  course  as  on  yesterday. 

Jan.  8th.  Bowels  well  opened  and  the  discharges  much  im- 
proved in  colour  Pulse  nearly  at  the  healthy  standard.  Slight 
ptyalism  had  been  induced,  and  the  discharge  from  the  va- 
gina evidently  menstrual.  The  spots  discovered  at  my  second 
visit,  had  assumed  a  greenish  yellow  cast.  The  calomel  and 
toddy  discontinued,  but  the  pills  given  as  before. 

Jan.  9th.  Found  her  much  better,  alvine  and  menstrual  dis- 
charges entirely  healthy.  Pulse  good,  and  she  complaining 
only  of  weakness.  Ordered  that  the  pills  be  taken  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two  operations  daily. 

Jan.  10th.  Found  my  patient  eating  and  in  fine  spirits.  In- 
structed her  to  continue  the  pills  as  before  directed,  until  her 
health  should  be  quite  restored.  Her  menstrual  discharge  ceas- 
ed in  a  few  days,  and  she  is  now,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  S.  in 
the  enjoyment  of  better  health  than  she  has  had  for  a  year  past. 

Mrs.  S.  is  of  rather  a  delicate  habit  of  body  agt.  24,  fair  com 
plexion,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  Her  only  child  is  an  infant  1 2 
months  old,  at  the  birth  of  which  she  was  very  much  injured 
by  the  officious  interference  of  the  midwife;  and  has  since  been 
afflicted  with  hemorrhoids.  She  had  gotten  her  het  wet  on 
Christmas  day,  and  from  that  time  until  she  was  attacked,  con- 
tinued unusually  pale,  with  a  distressing  pain  and  throbbing 
sensation  in  the  right  side  of  both  her  chest  and  abdomen.  Those 
symptoms  became  gradually  more  aggravated  until  the  hasmQiv 
rhage  took  place. 


Art.  IX. — Cases  illustrating  the  utilities  of  the  Bandage,  as  a 
Surgical  agent, 

[Professor  Dudley  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  number  of  letters  receiv- 
ed from  different  quarters  attesting,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  principles  and  the  success  of  his  practice  with  this 
important  agent. — For  the  present  we  give  the  following.     Ens.] 

In  secondary.  Hemorrhage  fyc.    By  Franklin  Williams,  M.  D». 
of  Cambridge,  S.  Carolina. — On  the  22d  of  June  last  my  broth- 
er and  co-partner   Dr.  John  W.  Williams,  assisted  by  Dr.  CaK 
houn  and  myself,  amputated  Mr.  Steel's  leg  just  below  the  knee, 
(performing  the  double  flap  operation,)    on  account  of  the  rar 
vages  committed  on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  leg  and* 
fibula  by  an  ulcer  of  some  standing,  and  from  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  his  constitution  was  yielding.     About  5  A.  M.  on  the 
29th,  haemorrhage  occurred  but  was  very  soon  arrested  by  the 
tourniquet.     Not   being   apprized  of  the  occurrence  until  10 
o'clock,  it  was  12  when  my  brother  and  I  reached  hinv    I  pro- 
posed the  bandage  as  used  by  yourself,  rather  than  the  knife 
and  ligature,  which,  if  it  failed,  would  not  diminish  the  chance 
of  success  by  the  latter;  to  which  he  readily  consented.     On 
removing  the  dressing  we    found  the  flaps  had  adhered  their 
whole  length,  except  where  the  ligatures  were  brought  out, 
and  that  oue   of  the  ligatures  brought  out  in  the  centre  was 
missing.     From  the  size  of  the  stream  of  blood  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  anterior   tibial  artery   which    was  bleeding.     After 
placing  compresses  along   the    entire  length   of  the  femoral 
artery,  I  commenced  below  the  knee  and  applied  the  roller,  as 
tight  as  I  could  conveniently  do,  up  to  the  perineum,  then  round 
the  pelvis  to  secure  it.     As  the  tourniquet  had  been  applied 
about  7  hours,  the  limb  below  its  application  was  very  much 
enlarged.  In  two  hours  I  was  summoned  to  the  patient,  as  haamorr 
rhage  had  again  taken  place.    I  found  the  bandage  over  all  the 
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enlarged  part  of  the  limb  so  loose  that  I  could  pass  one  of  my 
fingers  with  ease  under  it.  I  took  another  roller,  and  commen- 
cing at  the  stump,  applied  it  firmly  over  all  the  enlarged  part  of 
the  limb,  which  was  now  as  small  as  the  upper  half;  which 
again  arrested  the  haemorrhage. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  the  30th,  no  haemorrhage;  bandage  loose. 
Having  the  artery  compressed  where  it  passes  over  the  os  pubis 
I  removed  the  rollers  and  applied  one  firmly  after  the  manner  of 
the  first  on  the  29th.   I  then  dressed  the  stump  and  bound  it  up. 

At  8.  A.  M.  on  the  2d.  July,  no  haemorrhage;  bandage  on 
the  thigh  pretty  tight ;  not  interrupted.  On  removing  the  dress- 
ing from  the  stump  I  found  the  ligatures  had  all  come  away* 
and  the  orifices  closed  except  the  one  in  the  centre ;  but  there 
was  between  half  an  ounce  and  an  ounce  of  pus  contained  in  a 
pocket  beneath  the  remaining  orifice,  towards  the  depending 
part  of  the  limb.  After  dressing  it  on  the  plan  of  the  30th,  I 
turned  a  short  roller  over  the  end  of  the  stump  so  as  to  oblite- 
rate the  cavity  and  avoid  pressure  on  the  tibia,  lest  I  should  pro- 
duce ulceration  of  the  integuments  covering  it.  On  the  5th, 
the  bandage  on  the  thigh  loose,  but  I  did  not  interrupt  it;  the 
secretion  of  pus  considerable;  the  cavity  which  contained  pus 
before,  entirely  obliterated.     I  dressed  the  stump  as  on  the  2d. 

On  the  8th,  no  cavity,  dressed  as  before,  patient  allowed  some 
exercise. 

On  the  12th,  roller  removed  from  the  thigh;  stump  nearly 
well;  patient's  health  very  much  improved;  allowed  to  go  on 
crutches.  We  see  in  this  case  that  two  applications  of  the 
bandage  had  the  desired  effect  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage, 
and  one  in  obliterating  the  cavity  containing  the  pus. 

In  contused  and  lacerated  fracture  of  the  arm.  By  James  M. 
Cunningham,  M.  D.  of  Jefferson  County,  Georgia, — Whilst  Mr. 
M.  was  engaged  in  hauling  wood,  his  team  became  fright- 
ened and  ran  away:  being  unable  to  disengage  his  hand  from  the 
line,  he  was  dragged  a  considerable  distance  by  it.  The  wheel 
of  the  wagon  finally   ran  over   his  arm,  lacerating  the  inte- 
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guments  and  muscles  from  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri  to  some 
distance  below  the  elbow  joint. 

When  the  injury  was  examined,  which  was  six  or  seven  hours 
afterwards,  the  limb  was  so  much  swollen  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury.  The  patient  supposed 
he  had  lost  nearly  a  gallon  of  blood  from  the  lacerated  parts 
of  the  limb,  which  were  still  bleeding  profusely.  In  addition 
to  the  swelling,  the  limb  presented  a  dark  black  appearance 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood 
through  the  cellular  texture  below  the  integuments.  Finding 
that  a  successful  examination  of  the  bone  was  impracticable,  a 
bandage  was  immediately  applied,  extending  from  the  fingers 
up  to  the  shoulder.  About  thirty  hours  afterwards  the  dress- 
ing, which  had  become  slack,  was  re-applied.  On  its  third  ap- 
plication it  was  ascertained  that  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle  in 
passing  over  the  arm  had  fractured  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus.  The  arm  now  presented  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance; the  effusion  was  gone;  the  swelling  greatly  diminished; 
and  the  lacerations  manifested  a  disposition  to  healthy  cicatri- 
zation. The  bandage  was  the  only  dressing  applied.  The  pa- 
tient soon  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm  under  the  above  treat- 
ment; although  under  any  other,  the  loss  of  his  limb  would  have 
been  inevitable,  and  the  danger  of  losing  his  life  imminent. 

In  Fracture  and  Fistulous  Ulcers.  By  William  T.  Young, 
M.  D.  of  Triana,  Alabama. — I  have  had  this  fall  a  case  of  frac- 
tured fibula,  in  a  small  boy,  and  treated  the  case  successfully 
by  the  bandage,  applied  as  Professor  Dudley  directs.  The  bone 
was  broken  about  its  middle  transversely — the  cure  was  effected 
in  a  less  period  than  I  ever  knew  one  by  the  old  method  of  dress- 
ing. I  have  also  used  the  bandage  in  other  species  of  fractures 
of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  with  the  most  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful termination.  I  have  now  a  case  of  fistulous  ulcer  of 
the  thigh,  of  eight  years  standing,  which  has  baffled  the  «kill  of 
several  able  physicians,  that  I  am  treating  by  the  use  of  the 
bandage,  and  from  the  favourable  change  wrought  in  the  ulcer 
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already,  by  three  applications  of  it,  I  feel  every  confidence  in  a 
successful  issue  of  the  case. 

November  26th,  1 829, 


Art.  X. — Case  of  Remittent  Fever  attended  with  large  discharges 
of  grumous  blood  from  the  bowelsr  successfully  treated  with  large 
doses  of  Calomel  and  Quinine.  By  Y.  D.  Bolling  M.  D.  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

E — F — aetat.  21,  was  on  the  15th  September  attacked  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  remittent  fever.  His  case  not  exciting 
any  alarm  at  the  commencement,  was  entrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  old  woman  in  the  family:  the  medicines  administered 
by  her,  were  a  dose  of  salts,  which  operated  well  on  the  bow 
els,  as  she  informed  me ;  a  composition  of  vinegar  and  glass  of 
antimony,  called  by  her  crocus,  given  as  an  emetic  and  diapho- 
retic, which  likewise  produced  the  desired  effect.  Still  the  pa- 
tient grew  worse,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  September  I 
was  sent  for  in  haste  to  see  him. 

I  found  him  covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat,  the  extrem- 
ities cold,  pulse  frequent  and  small,  some  hiccough,  eyes  thrown 
back  when  he  would  attempt  to  close  them,  and  discharging  from 
the  bowels  large  grumous  passages.  Convinced  of  the  dange- 
rous situation  of  my  patient,  I  intimated  to  his  friends  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  the  recurrence  of  bilious  evacuations,  or 
he  would  soon  sink  irrecoverably.  The  indications,  as  I  con- 
ceived, were  to  produce  a  decided  impression  on  the  liver  with 
calomel,  and  to  excite  the  dormant  energies  of  the  system  with 
quinine.  Having  met  with  such  cases  before,  1  was  aware  of 
the  danger  there  would  be  to  the  patient  in  trusting  to  any  med- 
icines in  ordinary  doses.  He  therefore  took  sixty  grains  of  calo- 
mel, and  a  short  time  after  five  grs.  of  quinine.  These  doses 
were  repeated  twice  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
There  was  no  bloody  evacuations  after  the  first  dose;  the  warmth 
of  the  skin  became  equable;  the  perspiration  receded,  and  in 
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the  morning  early,  he  had  a  large,  green,  bilious  passage,  with 
not  a  particle  of  blood  intermixed.  This  advantage  obtained 
over  the  disease,  was  maintained  by  calomel,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
quinine,  alone,  given  in  ordinary  doses.  The  disease  was  now 
divested  of  all  malignity,  and  the  patient  soon  recovered. 

Observations.— Whether  the  blood  in  such  cases  proceeds  from 
the  distended  veins  of  the  liver  or  intestines,  the  writer  is  unpre- 
pared to  say,  as  he  has  made  no  post  mortem  examinations; 
but  is  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  liv- 
er, as  there  is,  sometimes,  a  discharge  of  blood  and  bile  alter- 
nately, and  never  an  admixture  of  them.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  no  pain  in  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  evacu- 
ations are  at  regular  intervals  as  if  from  the  operation  of  a  pur- 
gative, discharged  freely  and  at  once.  Such  cases  are  well  cal- 
culated to  alarm  the  practitioner  when  he  first  meets  with  them, 
and  render  him  undecided,  when  delay  is  death  to  the  patient. 
The  patient  and  his  friends  are  alarmed  at  such  an  unexpected 
occurrence,  and  now  is  the  time  for  cool  deliberation,  decided 
and  energetic  practice  in  the  physician.  I  have  known  one  physi- 
cian under  these  circumstances,  to  recommend  bark,  and  an- 
other calomel  in  two  grain  doses. 


Art.  XI. — Case  of  Laryngotomy.     By  Dr.  James  F.  E.  Hardy, 
of  Ashville,  North  Carolina. 

Jl-JARLY  in  the  month  of  September  last,  I  was  visited  by 
William  Welch,  of  Haywood  county  N.  C.  who  had  come 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles  with  his  son  John,  aged  two  years 
and  ten  months;  who  had  ten  days  before,  while  eating  some 
water-melon,  inhaled  one  of  the  seed  into  his  trachea:  he  became 
instantly  suffocated,  and  for  some  hours  his  recovery  was  doubt- 
ful: he,  however,  revived ;  but  during  the  whole  of  the  ten  days, 
he  had  frequent  and  alarming  attacks.  The  day  I  first  saw 
him  he  had  a  paroxysm,  which  I  thought  would  have  terminated 
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fatally.  I  then  informed  the  father  of  the  only  operation  by 
which  I  thought  his  child  could  be  saved;  and  he  being  an  in- 
telligent man  was  soon  made  to  see  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
readily  consented  to  its  being  performed. 

The  day  following,  at  10  oclock,  I  commenced  the  operation 
in  the  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  were  at  that  time  spending  the  sum- 
mer months  in  our  village.  My  instruments  consisted  of  a 
small  scalpel,  a  bistoury,  canula,  and  two  bougies.  I  first  made 
an  incision  through  the  integuments,  two  inches  in  length,  the 
age  and  size  of  the  patient  rendering  it  necessary  to  make  a 
large  opening.  This  being  accomplished,  I  opened  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane  with  the  bistoury,  which  was  simple  and  easy. 
I  found,  however,  my  opening  was  too  small  to  give  me  any 
chance  to  search  for  the  foreign  body.  By  the  advice  of  the 
gentlemen  present  I  continued  the  incision  through  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  opening. 
Immediately  on  completing  this  part  of  the  operation,  most  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous  haemorrhage  took  place,  as  I  supposed  from 
the  superior  thyroid  artery:  the  blood  immediately  rushed 
into  the  trachea,  producing  complete  suffocation,  and  my  little 
patient  was  to  all  appearance  dead.  I  immediately  introduced 
the  canula  into  the  opening  in  the  larynx,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
my  medical  assistants  who  made  powerful  efforts  to  inflate  the 
lungs,  while  I  took  up  the  divided  vessel.  The  bleeding  being 
arrested,  I  assisted  him  in  trying  to  produce  artificial  respiration, 
which  we  ultimately  accomplished  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  mi- 
nutes, all  of  which  time  I  thought  the  child  was  closed  in  death 
forever.  He  continued  to  breathe  through  the  canula  for  about 
one  hour:  we  then  permitted  him  to  have  one  hour's  quiet  while 
he  slept.  Yet  his  breathing  was  laborious  and  difficult.  When 
he  awoke  I  made  a  minute  examination,  and  to  my  great  morti- 
fication could  find  nothing  of  the  obstruction ;  when,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  my  medical  friends,  1  passed  a  bougie 
through  the  artificial  opening  into  the  mouth,  which  to  my  equal- 
ly great  satisfaction,  carried  the  seed  with  it.  The  after  treat- 
ment was  simple.     1  declined  bringing  the  wound  together  by 
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suture,  the  trachea  had  become  so  extremely  irritable  that  I  was 
fearful  of  inflammation.  I  drew  the  lips  slightly  in  apposition 
and  retained  them  by  adhesive  strips,  over  which  I  placed  pled- 
gets of  lint:  this  dressing  had  to  be  renewed  daily,  as  the  mucous 
discharges  were  so  profuse  as  to  soften  the  adhesive  plaister. 
He  had  a  constant  wheezing  and  cough  for  two  weeks,  bnt  no 
fever,  and  returned  home  in  three  weeks,  the  wound  healed  with 
the  cicatrix  small  and  well  shaped.  His  voice  is  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct, and  his  health  good.    ' 

Remarks, — Since  the  operation  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  case  recorded  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  by  Abner  Hop  ton  M.  D.  in  which  he  particularly  guards 
all  operators,  against  the  alarming  and  often  fatal  haemorrhages 
that  take  place  in  dividing  the  thyroid  artery.  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, from  experience,  that  his  observations  are  good,  particu- 
larly to  young  surgeons,  for  had  I  seen  his  publication  previously 
I  should  have  been  more  cautions. 


Art.  XII. — Case   of  Dyspepsia.     By   James   Lyne,   M.    D.   of 

Mississippi. 

[communicated  in  a  letter  to  Professor   Cooke.] 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  relate  to  you  a  remarkable  case 
of  dyspepsia  that  has  presented  itself  to  me  since  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  your  lectures  of  winter  before  last. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  that  course  of  lectures  I  ac- 
cidentally fell  in  with  the  father  of  the  little  girl,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disease.  He  gave  me  the  following  history  of  the 
case.  In  June  1824,  his  little  daughter,  then  about  nine  years 
old,  had  an  attack  of  fever.  Her  physician  in  his  treatment 
gave  her  an  emetic,  which  produced  inordinate  vomiting— it 
was  not  checked  for  several  days,  and  prostrated  her  very  much. 
After  she  improved  a  little,  her  appetite  became  exceedingly 

vol.  3.-— no.  2. 
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voracious,  and  her  friends  indulged  her  in  whatever  she  want 
ed.  This,  with  some  other  symptoms,  induced  her  physi- 
cian to  think  her  the  subject  of  tape-worm.  Soon  after  this  she 
commenced  spitting  up  her  meals  shortly  after  swallowing:  this 
circumstance  changed  the  name  of  the  disease  and  the  practice. 
Another  physician  was  called  in  consultation:  the  disease  was 
pronounced  dyspepsia,  and  was  treated  by  the  usual  means. 
They  completely  exhausted  their  catalogue  of  anti-dyspeptic 
remedies,  without  in  the  least  benefitting  the  poor  girl ;  when  a 
third  one  was  called  in  from  an  adjoining  county.  He  had  her 
in  charge  twelve  months,  and  left  her  as  he  found  her.  The 
father  at  this  time  began  to  despair  of  having  his  daughter  cured 
by  Doctors,  and  determined  to  trust  the  case  pretty  much  to  na- 
ture. He  was  however  under  the  necessity  of  giving  her  some- 
thing  to  keep  her  bowels  open,  and  for  this  purpose  he  gene- 
rally used  salts  or  oil.  I  asked  him  what  effect  they  had  upon 
her:  he  said  they  produced  dark  coloured  stools,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  her  taking  so  much  cold.  He  said  she  complained 
of  great  heat  in  her  breast,  in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  noles 
of  her  feet,  and  that  in  the  coldest  weather  she  would  lay  be- 
fore an  open  door,  or  under  a  hoisted  window. 

He  had  been  giving  her  salts  and  oil  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  when  I  first  saw  him.  Her  friends  were  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  her  in  whatever  she  wanted,  in  the  way  of  diet.  She 
would  eat  a  hearty  meal  and  spit  it  up  in  five  minutes  afterwards. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  weighed  thirty-three  pounds. 

I  related  to  the  father  some  of  the  cases  that  you  had  put 
us  in  the  possession  of;  and  ad\  ised  him,  as  he  was  forced  to  give 
her  something  to  keep  her  bowels  open,  to  try  pills  of  rhubarb, 
aloes,  and  calomel.  He  consented,  and  I  made  him  several  doz- 
en and  gave  him  directions  to  make  her  more  when  those  gave 
out. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  to  the  south  and  heard  no  more  of  the 
case  till  I  returned  to  Kentucky  last  spring.  The  first  Hme  that 
the  father  saw  me  after  my  return  he  informed  me,  that  the 
pills  had  helped  his  daughter  very  much,  that  he  had  lost  my 
directions  and  was  forced  to  return  to  his  salts  and  oil  again,  and 
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said  she  was  no  better  than  when  I  left  her.  He  desired  me 
to  make  her  some  more  pills.  I  gave  him  a  large  box  ofthemy 
and  told  him  when  they  gave  out  to  get  the  same  materials  and 
make  more,  or  to  make  some  extract  of  white  walnut,  and  mix 
it  with  a  small  portion  of  calomel.  Enough  of  these  pills  were 
given  every  night  to  operate  on  the  bowels;  two  or  three  were 
generally  sufficient.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  was  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  when  she  was  much  better, — had  gained  con- 
siderable flesh,  and  was  able  to  walk  around  the  room  by  means 
of  a  go-cart,  a  thing  that  she  has  not  done  for  five  years  before. 

During  the  Christmas  holy-days  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  father's,  and  hearing  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  his 
daughter's  health  I  determined  to  go  and  get  a  minute  history 
of  the  case;  but  before  I  arrived  at  the  house  I  met  the  father 
and  mother  going  to  church,  and  as  I  was  in  haste  to  return  to 
Lexington,  could  not  wait  their  return. 

The  father  informed  me  that  his  daughter  could  walk  where 
she  chose  about  the  house,  and  that  she  had  ridden  four  miles 
alone — he  said  he  had  never  seen  any  one  improve  more  rapidly 
in  their  recovery  from  a  fever,  than  she  had  done  in  the  last 
month,  or  since  she  had  got  so  that  she  could  walk  about. 

But  few  cases  show  more  clearly  the  importatnee  of  purging 
in  dyspepsia  than  this  one.   -I  regret  that   I  have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  give  you  a  more  minute  account  of  the  case. 
Yours  very  respectfully 

JAMES  LYNE. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Case  of  Labour  in  which  the  Placenta  was  deliver- 
ed some  time  before  the  Fwtus.  By  Dr.  Caleb  W.  Cloud,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 


FN  the  3d  of  February,  1830,  at  11  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  was  call- 
ed to  visit  a  woman,  who  was  said  to  be  in  labour.  I  found 
her  in  considerable  pain,  with  great  uterine  haemorrhage:  she 
said  her  labour  was  premature,  and  that  she  was  in  the  eighth 
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month  of  her  pregnancy.  On  examination  per  vaginam,  i  found 
the  os  uteri  considerably  dilated;  one  knee  of  the  foetus,  and  a 
part  of  the  placenta  could  also  be  distinguished.  The  pain 
subsiding,  I  gave  her  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  laudanum,  and  left 
her  for  the  night. 

At  8  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  ensuing  day,  1  saw  her  again^when 
the  pain  was  slight,  though  the  haemorrhage  continued.  At 
1 2  o'clock  M.  the  uterine  pain  was  increased  and  the  bleeding 
had  become  quite  alarming.  On  examining  again  1  found  the 
membranes  protruded,  which  were  soon  afterwards  ruptured, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  placenta  together  with  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  presented.  Pulsation  was  felt  in  the  cord,  but  no 
portion  of  the  child  could  be  reached. 

In  this  situation,  I  gave  her  fifteen  grains  of  ergot,  and  after 
an  interval  of  20  or  30  minutes,  the  same  quantity  was  repeated. 
In  half  an  hour  from  the  exhibition  of  the  last  dose,  the  placen- 
ta was  expelled,  and  the  haemorrhage  immediately  ceased. 
Still  the  child  could  not  be  felt,  per  vaginam,  and  I  had  some  ap- 
prehension at  the  time  that  it  might  have  escaped  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  by  a  rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  woman,  howev- 
er, being  a  good  deal  fatigued,  was  permitted  to  rest  for  two 
hours  or  more;  when,  there  being  no  return  of  pain,  or  descent 
of  the  fetus,  I  gave  her  fiteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ergot,  and  re- 
peated the  same  quantity  in  twenty  minutes.  Some  pain  now 
came  on;  but,  being  slight  and  ineifectual,  I  introduced  the  hand 
and  dislodged  the  child  from  the  os  pubis,  on  which  it  rested, 
inclining  to  the  right  side:  after  this  I  was  enabled  to  reach  it 
with  the  forceps,  (the 'breech  presenting,)  and  in  this  way  it  was 
delivered. 

After  delivery  the  woman  complained  of  great  debility,  with 
sick  stomach  and  vomiting — these,  however,  were  soon  relieved 
and  she  recovered  speedily.  The  child  was  well  formed  and  of 
the  usual  size.  The  mother  is  about  37  years  of  age:  this  was 
her  eight  pregnancy,  all  the  preceding  labours  being  natural; 
and  she  knows  not  of  any  cause  to  have  produced  premature  or 
preternatural  labour  in  the  present  case. 


Art.  XIV. — Case  of  Bilious  Fever.     By  J.  F.  Fletcher,  M.  D* 
of  Salvesa,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

1? J.ISS  P.  Armstrong  aged  18,  residing  near  this  village,  had 
for  some  months  laboured  under  delicate  health:  at  length  she 
was  attacked  with  the  ordinary  autumnal  fever  of  the  country, 
which  obstinately  resisting  a  variety  of  domestic  medicines,  on 
the  13th  of  July  my  assistance  was  requested.     I  found  her  un- 
der great  depression  of  spirits;  skin  pale  and  inclined  to  cold- 
ness; some  head-ache;  much  uneasiness  about  the  precordia; 
great  thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite;  tongue  loaded;  pulse  feeble, 
compressed,  and  alternating;  with  considerable  torpor  in  the 
bowels,  and  paleness  in  the  alvine  discharges.     With  the  view 
of  unlocking  the  portal  circle,  and  restoring  the  biliary  secre- 
tions, I  gave  her  40  grains  of  calomel,  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  di- 
recting her  attendants  to  repeat  the  dose  if  no  operation  was  ob- 
tained by  bed  time. 

July  14th.  No  operation;  premised  venesection;  ordered  an 
injection;  a  scanty  thin  stool  obtained;  gave  two  scruples  of 
calomel,  and  at  four  o'clock  directed  that  she  should  take  two 
scruples  more,  aided  by  oil,  and  injections. 

1 5th.  No  important  change  in  the  symptoms;  ordered  the 
warm  bath.  Eight  tablespooosful  of  castor  oil  had  been  ta- 
ken, and  half  a  dozen  injections  administered,  without  effect. 
She  now  took  15  grs.  of  scammony  and  15  grs.  of  jalap  every 
six  hours. 

16th.  A  thin  discharge  this  morning — pulse  more  feeble, sys- 
tem highly  irritable,  appearances  discouraging;  gave  her  du- 
ring the  day  and  early  part  of  the  night,  large  doses  of  scam- 
mony and  croton  oil:  at  11  P.  M.  a  copious  thin  discharge  ob- 
tained, succeeded  by  vomiting  and  alarming  debility.  Wine 
whey,  camphorated  julep,  and  sinapisms  to  the  stomach  and  ex- 
tremities were  resorted  to. 
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17th.  Continued  the  wine  and  julep.  The  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  this  morning,  which  heretofore  had  surpri- 
singly retained  every  thing  administered,  and  the  evidently  sink- 
ing state  of  my  patient,  strongly  admonished  me  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  different  plan  of  treatment.  I  now  stated  to  her 
friends,  her  imminent  danger,  explained  in  detail  my  views  of 
her  critical  situation,  and  assured  them  of  my  firm  belief,  that 
nothing  but  calomel  freely  administered  presented  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  saving  her.  I  used  no  concealment,  but  frank- 
ly suggested  all  the  consequences  that  might  accompany  this 
practice.  After  some  hesitation  I  was  fully  authorized  to  take 
my  course  without  restriction.  Consistent  discharges  being 
the  great  object,  at  4  P.  M.  I  gave  her  two  drachms  of  calomel, 
which  appeared  to  have  a  happy  effect  in  soothing  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach. 

18th.  No  operation  this  morning:  pulse  however  slightly  im- 
proved, and  system  more  calm.  Gave  two  drachms  of  calomel ;  at 
twelve  o'clock  two  drachms  more,  and  pills  of  scammony  in 
the  evening. 

19th.  Two  small  and  consistent  but  highly  foetid  operations 
procured  by  stimulating  injections:  gave  her  three  drachms 
of  calomel,  followed  at  8  P.  M.  by  an  ordinary  enema,  which 
brought  with  it  a  large  discharge  of  the  darkest  and  most  offen- 
sive matter;  administered  cordials  freely.  Patient's  gums  slight- 
ly affected  by  the  mercury. 

20th.  Another  free  discharge,  of  the  same  character  as  the  last 
obtained  by  injection;  pulse  better  and  my  patient's  strength 
and  spirits  materially  improved ;  ptyalism  inconsiderable. 

20th.  Procured  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  three  con- 
sistent stools  by  injections:  symptoms  favourable.  Gave  a  drachm 
of  calomel. 

21st.  No  operation  since  yesterday  morning,  patient  more 
dull.  Gums  nearly  well,  gave  two  drachms  of  calomel,  to  be 
assisted  as  usual  by  enemata. 

22nd.  Several  consistent  discharges  have  been  obtained  with- 
out injections.  Patients  appetite  reviving,  with  an  evident  in- 
crease of  strength  and  cherfulness.     Gums  sore  but  not  trou- 
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blesome:  directed  her  bowels  to  be  kept  open  with  pills  of  aloes 
and  rhubarb  assisted  bj  oil  if  necessary. 

25th.  Patient  recovering  fast,  appetite  good.     Gums  well. 

30th.  Able  to  take  exercise  in  the  house. 

August  10th.  Patient  rides  out  visiting  her  friends  and  is  con- 
valescent. 

Nov.  1st.  Has  entirely  recovered  her  health  and  spirits. 

I  make  no  comment  upon  this  case.  I  have  given  a  plain 
statement  of  facts.  And  in  relation  to  the  doses  of  calomel  ad- 
ministered refer  to  Mr.  A.  Armstrong,  brother  of  my  patient 
and  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Mercer  county, 
who  under  my  directions  invariably  weighed  the  calomel  and 
gave  it  himself. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Columbo  of  the  Materia  Madica. — This  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which 
appears  to  have  been  long  known  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  whose  native  country  and  history  have  been,  till  very  lately,  invol- 
ved in  obscurity.  Some  have  asserted,  (see  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art. 
Columbo,)  that  the  root  was  introduced  from  Columbo  in  Ceylon,  to 
the  continent  of  India,  and  thence  derived  its  name.  If  such  were 
the  case,  Ceylon  was  not  considered,  by  the  learned  in  India,  to  be  the 
native  country  of  this  plant;  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  the 
sixth  vol.  of  their  Transactions,  published  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  gave  a  "list  of  such  Oriental  subjects  as  required 
further  illustration;"  and  amongst  them  particularly  invited  communi- 
cations respecting  the  Columbo  plant,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  from 
what  country  the  root  so  called  was  originally  procured,  and  to  obtain 
a  botanical  description  and  figure. 

Commerson,  indeed,  while  residing  in  the  Isle  of  France,  gathered 
there,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Poivre,*  about  the  year  1770,  some  flow- 
ering specimens  of  a  plant  which  came  to  France  with  the  rest  of  that 
celebrated  botanist's  collection,  and  were  marked  in  his  Herbarium 
"  Calumbo  in  lndiis  vocatur ;"  and  these  were  first  described  by  La- 
marck, under  the  name  of  Menispermum  palmatum.  That  author 
further  observes:  "II  paroit  qu'elle est  origmaire  de  Plnde,"  and  "  C'est 
peut-etre  de  ce  Menisperme  qu'on  obtient  cette  racine  qu'on  nous 
rapporte  de  Plnde  sous  le  nom  de  racine  de  Calumbo  ou  Columbo,  en 
morceauxjaunatres,  d'une  saveur  amere."  From  no  other  source  do 
we  derive  any  indication  of  the  plant  being  known  in  a  living  state 
about  that  period ;  and  that  in  the  Isle  of  France  probably  soon  per- 
ished. About  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  invitation  was  given  on  the 
part  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  for  information  respecting  the  Columbo 
plant,  (namely,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  8vo. 
edition  published  in  London,  1811,)  we  find  a  figure  and  description 
of  the  male  plant,  and  some  important  contributions  to  its  history,  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Berry,  Member  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Fort  St.  George. 
From  that  gentleman  we  learn  that  this  plant  is  never  cultivated  in  its 

*  See  Lamarck's  Cycl.  v.  4.  p.  99. 
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iaative  country,  but  that  it  grows  naturally  and  in  abundance  in  the 
thick  forests  that  are  said  to  cover  the  shores  about  Oibo  and  Mozam- 
bique, on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  inland  for  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  month  of  March,  the  dry 
season,  or  when  the  natives  are  not  employed  in  agriculture.  The  main 
stock  of  the  root  is  not  removed,  but  offsets  from  the  base  are  taken; 
and  those  of  sufficient  size:  yet  not  so  old  as  to  be  full  of  fibres,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  commerce. 

Soon  after  it  is  dug  up,  the  root  is  cut  into  slices,  strung  on  cords, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  shade.  It  is  deemed  fit  for  commerce,  when, 
on  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  breaks  short;  and  of  a  bad  quality  when  it 
is  soft  or  black.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  natives,  even 
those  who  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  Mozambique,  for  the  cure  of 
dysentery,  which  is  frequent  among  them,-  for  healing  ulcers^  and  as 
a  remedy  for  almost  every  disorder. 

Dr.  Berry  obtained  this  information  from  Monsieur  Fortin,  who, 
when  at  Mozambique,  and  engaged  in  purchasing  the  dried  root,  as  an 
article  of  trade,  procured  an  entire  living  offset  of  a  larger  size  than 
usual.  This  he  brought  with  him  to  Madras,  in  September,  1805;  and 
presented  it  to  Dr.  James  Anderson,  the  Physician  General,  who  justly 
esteemed  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  India.  This  being  planted,  pro- 
duced a  male  plant,  from  which  Dr.  Berry's  figure  and  description 
were  made.  That  gejtleman  was  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  of 
Lamarck  having  published  it  from  dried  specimens,  as  the  Menispe?'- 
mum  pcdmatum,  nor  has  he  given  it  a  scientific  name;  but  he  rightly 
judged  it  to  belong  to  "  the  Sarmentaceas  of  Linnceus,  the  Menispermum 
of  Jussieu."  Among  the  Africans  its  name  is  Kalumb.  It  is  spelt 
Kalumbo  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  language  the  o  is  mute;  and, 
from  this.  Dr.  Berry  tells  us,  the  name  originated  by  which  this  val- 
uable root  is  known  to  Europe.  It  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portugu- 
ese from  Mozambique ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  quantity  exported, 
it  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  the  native  country  of 
the  plant  was  not  more  generally  known. 

Still  the  female  flower  was  a  desideratum ;  and  De  Candolle,  the  last 
botanical  author  perhaps  who  has  described  the  plant  (apparently  from 
Commerson1s  specimens  in  the  Parisian  Museum,)  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  female  flowers  and 
fruit. 

For  the  means  of  making  them  known   to  the  botanists  of  Europe, 
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I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  rny  often-men- 
tioned friend  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius.  From  that  gen- 
tleman, through  the  hands  of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  I  have  received  no 
less  than  three  atlas  folio  sheets  of  drawings,  representing  portions  of 
this  plant  of  the  natural  size,  with  admirable  dissections,  executed  by 
Professor  Bojer,  aided  in  the  colouring  by  the  faithful  pencil  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Telfair,  Whatever  is  wanting,  either  of  execution  or  accuracy 
in  the  accompanying  figures,  which  were  taken  from  these  splendid 
delineations,  must  be  attributed  to  my  being  obliged  to  reduce  them 
to  the  humble  standard  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  These  drawings 
too  were  accompanied  by  a  full  description  of  the  plant,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Bojer,  (and  which  I  have  here  merely  rendered  from  the 
Latin,)  and  by  an  account  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  plant  to 
our  colonies,  from  a  M.  S.  memoir,  by  Mr.  Telfair  himself,  Shortly 
previous  to  their  arrival  in  England,  living  roots  were  sent  by  that  gen 
tleman  to  Mr.  Barclay's  Botanical  Garden  and  to  that  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  late  Sir.  Walter  Farquhar,  Physician  to  the  King,"  says  Mr. 
Telfair,*  "was  very  anxious  to  introduce  into  England  the  Colombo 
root  in  a  living  state;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  desired  his  son,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  their  Dependen- 
cies, to  procure  the  plant  from  its  native  sdV'in  Africa,  aud  forward  it 
to  London.  Sir  Robert  lost  no  time,  after  assuming  his  government 
at  the  conquest  of  the  French  Islands,  in  apPying  to  the  Governor  of 
Mozambique  for  growing  plants;  and  was  repeatedly  assured  that 
these  should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  proper  season.  These  promises, 
however,  were  never  fulfilled;  although  renewed  by  the  several  suc- 
ceeding officials  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  east  coast  of 
*Africa,  ever  since  the  year  1811  Dr.  Wallich  also  took  much  pains  for 
effecting  the  same  object,  and  sent  to  Governor  Farquhar  the  drawing 
made  at  Calcutta  of  a  male  plantof  the  Colombo  root  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  Botanic  Garden  there  by  Mr.  Berry.  Copies  of  this 
drawing  were  distributed  to  the  different  ships  of  war  and  captains  of 
merchant  vessels,  trading  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  distinguish  the  plant  and  bring  it  to  the  Mauritius; 
since  there  had  been  an  evident  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities  to  permit  this  precious  vegetable  to  be  taken  away, 


*  This  account  appears  to  have  been  read  at  a  literary  and  scientific  So- 
ciety  in  the  Mauritius,  of  which  Mr.  Telfair  is  the  Vice-president. 
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in  any  other  state  than  what  it  bears  in  commerce,  when  deprived  of 
vegetative  power  by  passing  through  the  oven. 

"All  the  attempts  resulting  from  these  means  proved  fruitless;  until 
Captain  William  Fitzwilliam  Owen,  commanding  the  surveying  squad- 
ron of  his  majesty's  navy,  on  the  East  African  coast,  undertook  the 
task.  The  extensive  influence  he  had  acquired  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  native  chieftains  and  tribes,  enabled  him  to  procure  living  plants: 
while  his  botanical  knowledge  secured  him  against  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  others,  who  had  been  misled  by  the  local  settlers  in  their  search, 
and  imposed  on  by  the  substitution  oi  other  species  instead  of  the 
true  Colombo  root.  Captain  Owen,  in  the  year  1 825,  brought  away 
in  his  Majesty's  ship  Leven,  fromOibo,  a  great  number  of  cases,  filled 
with  growing  roots  of  the  male  and  female  plants,  laid  down  in  the 
sandy  loam>  which  appears  to  be  their  favourite  soil.  No  time  was 
lost  by  him  in  forwarding  a  great  portion  of  these  to  Mr.  Telfair,  at 
Mauritius,  planting  some  also  atMahe,  in  the  Seychelles  Archipelago ? 
and  sending  to  Bombay  several  cases,  in  order  to  multiply,  by  disper- 
sion, the  chances  of  success  in  naturalizing  them  in  different  climates. 

"  The  roots  that  were  brought  to  Mauritius,  were  partly  transmitted 
to  England,  New  Holland,  and  America;  but  the  greater  number  wTere 
distributed  among  the  various  districts  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Ma- 
ny of  these  plants  blossomed  at  Mauritius  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but. 
the  flowers  proved  all  male.  The  roots,  however,  had,  during  that  pe- 
riod, multiplied  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  original  quantity,  and 
thus  an  opportunity  was  given  for  distributing  them  still  more  exten- 
sively. The  female  plants  flowered  at  Seychelles,  and  Mr.  G.  Harri- 
son the  Government  Agent  there,  transmitted  some  of  their  roots  to  Mr, 
Telfair,  in  whose  garden  of  Bois  Cheri,  in  the  Mauritius,  they  have  flow- 
ered, and  being  fecundated  by  Professor  Bojer,  who  touched  them  with 
the  pollen  of  the  male  blossom,  they  bore  seeds.  From  these  individ- 
uals the  drawings  by  Professor  Bojer  have  been  taken,  which  give  a  de- 
lineation and  dissection  of  every  part. 

"  Some  of  the  original  roots  imported  by  Captain  Owen,  and  imme- 
diately planted,  have  however  remained  in  the  earth  without  making 
any  shoot,  though  they  possess  vegetable  life,  entire  and  undecayed. 
When  taken  up  and  examined,  they  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  process 
of  cicatrization  at  the  surface,  where  they  have  been  broken  off  from 
the  parent  root;  and  it  is  not  until  this  wound  is  completely  healed 
and  firm,  that  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  directed  to  the  production 
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of  a  stalk  and  leaves  and  flowers.  This  process  of  cicatrization  is  ex 
tremely  slow,  thus  offering  an  obstacle  to  the  extensive  propagation  of 
this  species  by  offsets  from  the  root.  But  Professor  Bojer  is  at  present 
engaged  in  some  experiments  for  increasing  its  productiveness,  by  lay- 
ing down  and  planting  the  stem  in  cuttings,  and  hitherto  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  success.  The  wound  thus  caused  in  the  plant  is  much 
smaller,  and  seems  to  heal  more  readily.  If  this  plan  answers  well,  the 
culture  of  Colombo  root  may  be  so  extended  as  to  render  it  an  object 
of  industry  and  resource  to  the  planters  of  the  Mauritius. 

"  Mr.  Newman,  the  Superintendent  of  the  King's  Botanical  Garden 
of  Mauritius,  has  prepared  a  tincture  from  a  part  of  the  roots  in  his 
possession,  according  to  the  formula  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians; but  this  tincture  is  much  stronger  than  what  comes  from  Apoth- 
ecaries' Hall  and  its  taste  has  a  more  grateful  and  aromatic  flavour." 

Colwribo  root  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed,  both  m  the  East 
Indies  and  in  Europe ;  where  it  is  found  to  be  of  singular  efficacy  in 
strengthening  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  not  only  in  chronic 
cases,  but  in  the  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and  diseases  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Its  analysis,  according  to  M.  Planche,  has  afforded  a 
third  of  its  weight  of  woody  tissue,  a  third  of  amylaceous  matter,  and 
the  remaining  third  is  principally  composed  of  animal  substance  and 
a  yellow  and  bitter  matter,  insoluble  in  metallic  salts.  "The  presence 
of  so  large  a  quantity  of  amylaceous  substance  accounts"  for  the  great 
reputation  of  the  root  in  dysentery,  diarrhoeas,  and  excessive  vomiting. 
By  a  decoction  of  Columbo,  the  fecula  are  extracted,  as  well  as  the  bit- 
ter principle,  whose  action  is  thus  considerably  modified:  whilst  an  in<? 
fusion  is  simply  bitter  and  tonic. 

In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues  by  Chevallier  and  Richard  (Paris, 
181 7,)  mention  is  made  of  a  bastard  or false  Columbo  (faux  Colombo)*, 
brought  from  the  States  of  Barbary,  but  which  may  be  detected  at  once 
on  analysis,  by  the  entire  absence  of  fecula.  It  is  not  yet  known  of 
what  plant  this  is  the  produce,  but  it  is  often  substituted  for  the  true 
Columbo,  which  it  has  thus  sometimes  unjustly  brought  into  disrepute. 
Dr.  Hooker  in  Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine  {London.)  March   1 830. 

2.  Curious  Case  of  Ascending  Paralysis;  with  the  appearances  on 
Dissection.     (Clinique.) 

Case.  Charles  L.  35  years  of  age,  robust  and  in  the  military  profes- 
sion for  14  years,  during  which  he  had  served  in  the  Russian  andSpaxv- 
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ish  campaigns,  and  consequently  been  exposed  to  great  fatigues  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  climate.  In  June  1826,  he  first  perceived  that  his  legs 
readily  bent  under  him,  and  that  he  could  not  easily  raise  himself  up 
from  the  sitting  posture.  In  other  respects  be  had  no  complaint.  In 
about  a  fortnight  after  this  he  began  to  feel  a  numbness  in  his  feet, 
which  gradually  ascended  towards  the  knee.  But  while  the  surface 
thus  lost  its  sensibility,  the  muscles  beneath  became  the  seat  of  acute 
pain,  which  was  much  exasperated  by  pressure.  He  had  been  a  month 
confined  to  bed  in  this  state,  with  nearly  loss  of  all  power  in  the 
lower  extremities,  when  he  perceived  a  numbness  invade  his  hands. 
The  progress  was  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  inferior  members ;  and 
he  was  seen  by  the  narrator  on  the  22d  of  September  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  now  completely  paralytic,  excepting  the  tongue,  the 
face  and  the  neck.  These  last  became  gradually  affected.  He  had 
never  complained  of  pain  in  his  head,  nor  of  any  part  of  the  spine ; 
nor  did  the  most  rigid  examination  detect  any  physical  lesion  in  this 
last  region.  His  general  health,  was  good — his  intellects  perfect.  He 
attributed  his  disease  to  rheumatism,  contracted  during  his  bivouacs  in 
Spain.  He  made  water  voluntarily,  and  had  a  daily  evacuation  from 
the  bowels.  He  slept  and  ate  well.  The  skin  was  nearly  of  natural 
temperature,  but  quite  insensible  to  pinching  or  pricking. — Any  pres- 
sure of  the  muscles,  on  the  other  hand  gave  him  great  pain,  and  caused 
him  to  cry  out. 

Frictions  of  lytta  and  alcohol  were  assiduously  employed  along  the 
spine — ammoniated  liniments  were  applied  to  the  limbs,  and  cinchona, 
with  wine,  was  liberally  exhibited  internally.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night the  sensibility  of  the  skin  began  to  return  and  that  of  the  muscles 
to  diminish.  The  power  of  the  muscles  also  gradually  returned,  but 
inversely  to  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  lost — namely,  from  above 
downwards.  He  was  never  able,  however,  to  raise  himself  up  on  his 
feet.  This  amelioration  continued  but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  he 
was  soon  as  bad  as  ever.  Blisters  along  the  spine  were  added  to  the 
former  measures :  on  the  third  of  November  he  became  suddenly  incom- 
moded in  his  breathing — his  pulse  quickened — his  countenance  became 
anxious — he  had  cough — the  intercostal  muscles  seemed  scarcely  to 
move.  In  this  state  he  lingered  till  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  when 
he  expired  without  any  struggle. 

Dissection.  The  spinal  canal  was  opened  througout  its  whole  ex- 
tent.    There  was  very  little   blood  in  the  venous  sinuses.     The  dura 
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mater  in  its  natural  state.  The  pia  mater  was  sprinkled  with  calcare- 
ous depositions  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  was  finely  injected.  The  roots 
of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  as  also  the  great  sciatic  were  injected 
with  black  blood.  The  other  nerves  were  very  minutely  examined ;  but 
nothing  particular  was  observed.  The  spinal  marrow  was  rather  firmer 
than  natural,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  brain.  The  lungs  were  filled  with  tuberculous  matters,  and  there 
were  some  small  abscesses.  The  heart  was  empty  and  flaccid.  The 
whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  sound.  The  muscles  presented 
no  appearance  different  from  those  of  a  person  in  health,  except  being 
more  pale  and  flacid. 

The  foregoing  case  will  show  with  what  a  thick  veil  the  functions 
and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  veiled.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  malady?  Was  it  inflammatory — or  was  it  the  reverse? — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review.  Jan.   1  830. 

3.  Cataracts  alternating  with  Diabetes.  (Winchester  county  Hos- 
pital Reports,  in  Prov.  Med.  Gaz.  No.  1 1 .) 

The  following  is  a  very  singular  case,  and  one  that  would  be  met 
with  incredulity,  were  it  not  guaranteed  as  it  is,  by  the  name  of  the 
surgeon  and  of  the  hospital. 

Eliza  Broomfield,  set.  15,  remarkably  tall  and  thin,  was  admitted 
with  cataract  in  either  eye.  The  pupils  were  dilated  to  their  utmost, 
and  the  crystalline  lens  was  evidently  so  augmented  in  bulk  as  to 
protrude  through  the  pupillary  opening;  its  colour  was  uniformly  milky; 
the  cornea  unusually  glassy ;  the  vision  so  completely  lost  that  the  pa- 
tient could  only  distinguish  most  imperfectly  light  from  darkness.  In- 
dependent of  the  cataracts,  there  were  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite. 

The  cataracts  had  appeared  simultaneously  fourteen  months  previ- 
ous to  her  admission,  and  had  been  completely  formed  in  the  surpri- 
singly short  period  of  twenty  days.  The  menses  had  appeared  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  had  flowed  with  regularity  till  her  thirteenth  year, 
when  they  disppeared.  From  having  been  healthy  and  robust,  she  now 
became  very  debilitated,  increased  most  astonishingly  in  stature,  and 
subsequently  was  attacked  with  profuse  nocturnal  perspiration.  When 
twelvemonths  had  elapsed  an  evident  amendment  took  place;  but  it 
proved  to  be  temporary  only,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  girl  began 
to  complain  of  uneasiness  about  the  head,  with  vertigo,  confusion,  and 
obscurity  of  vision. 
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R.  Infus.  gent.  c.  gj.  Spt.  seth.  nit.  3ss.  Tr.  camph.  c.  3ss.  terdie 
sumend.  Pil.  hyd.  gr.  lj.  omni  nocte  sumend. 

These  medicines  were  continued  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  with 
considerable  benefit,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  we  find  that,  though 
the  cough  was  nearly  gone,  the  dyspnoea  and  appetite  were  worse.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  bulging,  and  milky  whiteness  of  each  lens  were 
diminished,  and  the  patient  could  readily  detect  any  substance  inter- 
posed between  her  and  the  light  from  the  window.  The  medicines, 
were  repeated  with  the  addition  of  an  aperient.  On  the  24th  she  could 
discern  the  flame  of  a  candle  at  some  little  distance,  but  it  was  now 
discovered  that  the  urine  was  too  abundant. 

"  Feb.  28th. — The  quantity  of  urine  passed  for  the  last  four  days 
has  averaged  sixteen  pints  daily.  Its  colour  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  its  taste  strongly  mellitic.  Pulse  65,  and  feeble;  appetite  natural; 
dyspnosa  not  diminished;  the  emaciation  very  considerable;  tongue  mor- 
bidly clean ;  skin  dry  and  scurfy.  The  cataracts  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Ordered  to  subsist  exclusively  on  animal  food,  and  to  substitute 
the  following  medicines  for  those  which  the  patient  has  been  taking: 

"R  Sulph.  zinci.  3ss.  Extract,  cinchonas,  3iss.  ft.  pil.  xxiv.  sumat  ij, 
ter  die  c.  haust.  sequent. 

"R.  Tinct.opii.  gtt.  vj.  Decoct,  cinchon.  gj.  Conf.  aromat.  £}j. 
ft.  haustus. 

"March  3d. — Urine  past  the  last  two  days,  thirteen  pints  and  a  half- 
pulse  72 — the  cataracts  have  totally  disappeared,  and  the  patient's  vis- 
ual powers  perfect;  being  enabled  to  employ  her  needle  with  perfect 
ease. — Continue  medicines  and  diet. 

"  March  9th. — Urine  has  decreased  to  nine  pints — pulse  94 — the 
dyspnosa  has  very  much  abated,  and  there  is  a  decided  amendment  in  the 
patient's  strength.     Continue. 

"March  14th. — Urine,  eight  pints — pulse  88. 

"  18th. — Urine  7  pints — pulse  96. 

"25th.— Urine  two  pints,  and  natural  in  respect  to  colour  and  taste 
— pulse  80.  The  sole  complaint  appears  to  be  extreme  debility.  The 
patient  having  regained  her  sight,  snd  having  been  relieved  of  her 
diabetic  symptoms,  she  became  anxious  to  return  home  to  her  friends. 
She  was  accordingly  discharged,  with  an  injunction  to  come  back  to 
the  hospital,  should  any  of  her  former  symptoms  recur. 

"May  10th. — Intense  interest,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was 
excited  with  respect  to  the  probable  issue  of  this  extraordinary  case. 
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which  did  not  in  the  least  subside  after  the  departure  of  the  patient  from 
the  house.  Frequent  opportunity  was  fortunately,  afforded  of  enquiry 
concerning  her  from  a  relative  who  resided  in  an  adjoining  house^  and 
who  visited  the  Hospital  once  a  fortnight  as  an  out  patient.  From  this 
person,  the  following  report  was  obtained,  and  has  subsequently  been 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  mother  of  the  patient. 

"From  her  narrative,  it  appears  that  almost  immediately  (about  four 
days)  after  the  young  woman  had  returned  home,  she  began  to  experi- 
ence a  relapse  of  uneasiness  about  the  head,  accompanied  with  great 
obscurity  of  vision,  which  increased  with  such  rapidity,  that  before  a 
week  had  elapsed,  she  was  in  a  state  of  utter  darkness.  To  this  pitia- 
ble condition  succeeded  her  diabetic  symptoms,  but  in  a  more  aggrava- 
ted form  than  in  her  previous  attack,  together  with  rapid  emaciation 
and  overpowering  debility.  The  quantity  of  urine  evacuated  for  sev 
eral  days  prior  to  her  decease  averaged  at  twenty  pints  per  diem ;  but 
with  the  accession  of  these  symptoms  there  was  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  natural  functions  of  the  eye,which  she  retained  most  per- 
fectly to  the  last  moments  of  her  existence.  Her  death  took  place 
four  weeks  after  the  return  of  the  diabetes.  There  had  been  no  post- 
mortem examination. — Ibid, 

Case  of  Injury  of  the  head,  by  Dr.  Rogers.  With  remarks  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell. — Mark  George,  aetat.  19,  on  Sunday  morning  July  10, 
fired  off  a  gun  at  some  crows,  which,  being  overcharged,  burst  and  in- 
jured his  face  and  head  in  a  most  dreadful  manner. 

He  was  able  to  walk  some  hundred  yards  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent, but  at  length,  being  overpowered  by  loss  of  blood,  he  fell,  and 
was  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  house.     Shortly  after  he  became  con 
vulsed,  and  was  totally  deprived  of  his  senses. 

In  this  condition  I  first  saw  him,  when  the  assistance  of  three  or 
four  persons  was  required  to  keep  him  sufficiently  still  to  enable  me  to 
examine  a  wound  of  considerable  extent  on  the  forehead,  just  above 
the  centre  of  the  left  superciliary  ridge.  After  enlarging  the  external 
wound  I  discovered  an  aperture j  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  in 
the  frontal  bone,  through  wThich  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  was  oozing,  and  as  much  as  a  tablespoonful  adher- 
ed to  the  hair  and  integuments  around. 

Having  fully  exposed  to  view  the  nature  of  the  injury,  I  gently  car- 
ried my  finger  round  the  jagged  edge  of  the  bone,  and  introduced  it 
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within  the  aperture,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  fragments  of  bone 
were  lodged  there;  but  as  far  as  I  could  feel  I  did  not  discover  any. 

The  wound  was  lightly  dressed,  and  about  sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  away  from  the  arm,  when  he  became  more  composed,  and 
passed  a  tolerably  quiet  night.  Both  the  eyes  were  closed  from  tume- 
faction of  the  palpebral,  and  the  face  was  also  much  bruised  and  swol- 
len. 

The  next  morning  he  was  more  tranquil,  and  appeared  sensible  when 
questions  were  put  to  him  ,•  the  bowels  were  properly  attended  to,  and 
saline  medicines  with  antimony  administered  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour. 
Fomentations  were  applied  to  the  face. 

July  1 2. — Symptoms  favourable,  except  the  pulse,  which,  although 
not  exceeding  forty,  was  extremely  tense  and  full.  Fourteen  or  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  therefore  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  purgative 
given.     His  nourishment  consisted  of  tea  and  thin  gruel. 

July  13. — The  pulse  was  somewhat  quicker  and  softer.  The  dres- 
sings were  removed  altogether,  and  a  soft  poultice  applied,  except  im- 
mediately over  the  wound,  where  alight  dossil  of  lint  with  a  pledget  of 
cerate  dressing  was  placed.  The  surface  of  the  skin  was  moist  and 
temperate,  his  sleep  undisturbed,  and  he  appeared  quite  rational  and 
collected  in  his  answers  to  the  various  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
attendants. 

July  14. — Went  from  this  period  until  the  21st  with  little  alteration 
in  his  symptoms,  when,  from  fresh  accession  of  febrile  heat  and  irrita- 
tion, it  was  judged  expedient  to  repeat  the  bleeding  from  the  arm  to 
the  amount  of  tenor  twelve  ounces;  and,  to  counteract  the  stimulus 
excited  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time,  the  room  was  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  and  his  body  and  extremities  were  frequently  spong- 
ed with  cold  vinegar  and  water. 

July  22. — Passed  abetter  night,  and  appeared  altogether  more  com- 
fortable. The  wound  was  lightly  dressed  in  the  centre,  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  continued  to  be  fomented  and  poulticed  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  the  fcstor  from  the  wound  was  great, 
and  the  discharge  very  copious,  but  the  surrounding  soft  parts  had  a 
healthy  aspect. 

July  25. — Symptoms  generally  favourable;  no  increase  of  heat,  pulse 
tolerably  soft,  sleep  almost  natural,  bowels  regriatiy  relieved;  perfectly 
sensible,  but  the  discharge  from  the  cavity  very  abundant  on  each  re- 
moval of  the  dressings. 
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July  27. — More  pain  in  the  head,  bowels  not  relieved,  some  still- 
ness in  the  lower  jaw,  greater  reluctance  in  answering  questions. 

July  28. — The  bowels  relieved  by  a  purgative  enema,  stiffness  of  the 
jaw  gone  off,  more  collected. 

July  29. — Able  to  take  more  nourishment  than  during  the  last  two 
or  three  days,  but  still  some  sense  of  choking  in  the  throat,  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing ;  the  discharge  from  the  wound  profuse;  a  little  in- 
clination to  drowsiness,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  sensible ;  pulse  about 
sixty,  soft  and  regular. 

August  1. — The  difficulty  of  deglutition  nearly  subsided,  and  he 
was  able  to  take  a  draught  of  port  wine  and  water,  broth,  <Sfc. 

August  2. — The  discharge  continued  very  abundant,  and  the  bodily 
strength  apparently  affected  by  it;  but  by  improvement  in  diet,  and  giv- 
ing pulv.  cinchona?  £)j  every  six  hours,  no  other  unpleasant  symptom 
followed. 

August  4. — Upon  touching  a  point  within  the  cavity,  thinking  it 
looked  like  a  portion  of  bone,  I  was  astonished  that  it  resisted  the 
probe  like  a  harder  substance  than  bone,  and  upon  examining  it  with 
my  ringer  I  thought  it  felt  like  a  portion  of  iron.  I  attempted  to  get 
hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  common  forceps,  but  it  repeatedly  slipped  from 
my  grasp,  and  as  it  appeared  to  give  the  boy  excessive  pain  (like  draw- 
ing out  his  eye,  as  he  expressed  it)  I  desisted. 

August  5. — 1  more  distinctly  found  that  the  substance  was  iron, 
and  that  the  projecting  part  of  it  resembled  a  screw.  I  now  procured 
the  assistance  of  four  persons,  in  addition  to  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  med- 
ical practitioner  who  attended  with  me,  and  after  many  efforts  and  con- 
siderable manual  exertion,  1  succeeded  in  removing  the  substance  from 
the  head.  J  found  it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  hold  of  it  to  extract 
it  by  means  of  the  forceps,  I  therefore  made  use  of  the  common  tre- 
phine elevator,  with  which  1  raised  it  from  its  bed,  when  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  operation  was  very  easy.  The  body  extracted  proved  to 
be  the  breach-pin  of  the  gun,  consisting  of  solid  iron,  three  inches  in 
length  and  exactly  three  ounces  in  weight,  and  of  the  form  here  delin- 
eated. I  left  him  tolerably  quiet  and  easy,  betraying  no  additional  un- 
favourable symptoms,  the  wound  was  dressed  light  and  simply.  The 
operation  did  not  occasion  any  haemorrhage. 

August  7 — For  man#  days  from  this  time  no  interruption  occurred 
to  his  gradual  improvement;  but  two  or  three  small  portions  of  bone 
came  away  with  the  dressings. 
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On  the  16th  he  was  carefully  removed  to  his  own  home  about  a  mile 
distant:  he  bore  the  removal  without  much  fatigue. 

August  25 — Going  on  well,  the  cavity  is  gradually  filled  up,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  look  healthy ;  he  is  able  to  sit  up  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
day. 

September  4 — Remains  in  an  improving  state,  free  from  any  stupor, 
weight,  or  lightness  of  the  head;  is  able  to  walk  about  a  little  in  the 
house;  sleeps  well;  bowels  regular  without  the  assistance  of  medicine; 
appetite  good,  and  perfect  recovery  appears  certain  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

September  27 — Very  much  improved;  some  more  small  pieces  of 
bone  have  come  away,  and  probably  more  will  be  thrown  out  before  the 
wound  closes. 

November  3 — The  boy  has  continued  in  a  favourable  way,  a  few 
more  small  portions  of  bone  have  separated  from  the  wound.  He 
walks  about,  but  is  not  allowed  to  exert  himself  in  any  way. 

November  20 — A  further  separation  of  bone  has  taken  place,  but  yet 
not  altogether  sufficient  to  make  up  the  quantity  destroyed,  more  how- 
ever appears  forthcoming.     The  boy  continues  extremely  well. 

December  10 — The  boy  is  now  in  good  health,  no  further  exfolia- 
tion has  taken  place  since  the  last  report. 

The  following  particulars  have  been  obtained  from  the  boy  and  from 
his  mother,  who  has  closely  attended  him  throughout  his  confinmement 
from  the  accident. 

The  boy  says  that  he  remembers  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun  when 
he  shot  at  the  crow;  also  that  his  little  brother  (who  was  with  him  at 
the  time)  walked  with  him  into  the  yard,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  several  times  from  faintness.  He  remembers  his  father  coming 
to  him  in  the  yard. 

Of  what  took  place  for  the  space  of  a  week  after  his  being  taken 
into  the  house,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  recollection,  although 
he  certainly  answered  questions,  put  to  him  after  the  first  day  from  the 
accident,  correctly  and  consistently. 

After  the  first  week  he  readily  knew  persons  who  came  to  see  him 
by  their  voices,  when  his  eyes  were  perfectly  closed  from  swelling  of 
the  palpebral. 

The  sight  of  the  left  eye  is  totally  destroyed,  but  that  of  the  right 
remains  perfect.  The  smell  and  hearing  are  both  perfect,  which  his 
mother  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  and  she  has  not 
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found  any  defect  in  regard  to  his  memory  or  general  mental  faculties 
since  the  accident.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  face  and  head  in  point  of  sensation  or  pow- 
er of  motion. 

Remarks  on  the  Preceding  Case,  by  F.  Tyrrell,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  St. 
Thomases  Hospital. 

Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  large  portions  of  the  cerebrum 
have  been  lost  without  any  immediate  or  subsequent  derangement  of 
the  mental  or  corporeal  functions-  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  case 
has  been  attended  with  the  lodgement  of  so  large  a  foreign  body  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty-seven  days,  with 
the  production  of  so  little  mischief. 

In  the  first  instance  we  may  easily  suppose  that  a  portion  of  the  cere- 
bral mass,  adequate  to  the  bulk  of  the  breach-pin,  escaped  from  the 
aperture  in  the  frontal  bone  immediately  the  injury  was  inflicted,  and 
that  thus  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  brain  could  not  suffer  from  com- 
pression j  but  it  appears  strange  that  the  violence  which  must  have  been 
necessary  to  force  so  large  a  body  into  the  cranium  should  not  have  pro- 
duced more  concussion  of  the  cerebral  mass  than  seems  to  have  taken 
place;  perhaps  the  loss  of  blood  soon  after  the  injury  may  have  prevent- 
ed the  appearance  of  more  urgent  symptoms. 

The  position  in  which  the  breach  pin  lay  was  with  the  screw  to  the 
aperture,  and  the  other  extremity  towards  the  ear  of  the  same  side;  the 
long  limb  was  placed  outwards,  the  short  one  inwards.     From  the  length 
and  situation  of  the  breach-pin  it  appears  certain  therefore  that  both 
the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  left  side  suffered ;  the  former  must 
have  been  very  extensively  lacerated  at  its  anterior,  inferior,  and  outer 
parts,  the  latter  probably  at  its  outer  part  only :  thus  the  mischief  ap- 
pears fortunately  to  have  been  confined  to  parts  of  the  cerebrum  uncon- 
nected with  any  nerves  essential  to  the  support  of  the  vital  functions. 
When  we  consider  that  not  only  this  solid  iron  body,  but  that  nume- 
rous irregular  portions  of  bone  were  also  lodged  for  so  long  a  time  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  pressing  upon  its  membranes,  it  does 
seem  most  extraordinary  that  the  boy  should  have  experienced  so  little 
inconvenience  or  suffering. 

From  the  force  necessary  to  extract  the  iron,  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  extremity  of  the  long  limb  had  penetrated  the  skull  at  the  lat- 
eral part,  and  that  it  was   thus  fixed.     Had  it  been  perfectly  loose  in 
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the  cerebral  mass,  I  should  imagine  that  its  motion,  when   the  boy 
changed  the  position  of  his  head,  must  have  occasioned  great  suffer 
ing,  and  have  given  rise  to  symptoms  much  more  severe  than  those  ex- 
perienced. 

The  next  extraordinary  feature  in  this  case  is  the  trifling  effect  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  breach-pin ;  the  surrounding  parts  must 
in  a  degree  have  accommodated  themselves  to  its  presence,  and  from 
a  fresh  disturbance  I  should  have  expected  considerable  irritation  and 
inflammation  to  have  followed.  As  the  haemorrhage  produced  by  its 
removal  was  very  trifling,  it  could  not  have  had  any  effect  in  prevent- 
ing unpleasant  symptoms. — Medico-Chirurgical  'Transactions,  Vol 
XIII.— part  2nd. 

5.  Poisoning  with  Arsenics—Simultaneous  poisoning  of  six  persons. 
— Taste  of  Arsenic. — The  Test  of  Reduction  may  supply  evidence 
when  the  quantity  of  metal  sublimed  is  less  than  a  250tlipart  of  a 
grain,  and  is  too  minute  to  form  a  characteristic  crust. — On  the  1st 
November  the  family  of  a  Baronet  in  Roxburghshire,  together  with  se- 
veral visitors,  amounting  altogether  to  six  persons,  all  aduiis,  were  taken 
severely  ill  during  dinner,  or  soon  after  it.  Most  of  them  rose  from 
the  table  before  the  cloth  was  removed ;  but  two  of  them  were  not 
seized  till  about  an  hour  after  the  rest.  The  symptoms  were  in  all  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  severe  pain  of  the  bowels;  and  in  no  long  time- 
one  of  them  had  also  diarrhoea.  The  vomiting  continued  violent  till 
early  next  morning ;  and  warm  water  was  taken  freely  to  encourage  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  all  were  affected  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  throat,  and  mouth;  and  in  the  morning  the  lips  became  en- 
crusted, and  the  skin  racked  and  peeled  off.  For  three  or  four  days 
the  whole  party  had  a  disinclination  to  eat. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  such  symptoms,  during  a  meal,  in 
so  many  persons,  left  hardly  a  doubt  that  some  poisonous  substance 
had  been  mixed  with  one  or  other  of  the  articles  used  at  dinner.  In 
order  to  discover  what  the  poison  was,  and  in  what  vehicle  it  had  been 
taken,  various  articles  were  sent  to  me  for  analysis  through  Mr.  Stuart 
of  Kelso,  one  of  the  surgeons  who  attended  the  family. 

It  was  at  first  imagined  that  the  only  article  of  which  the  whole 
party  had  partaken  was  soup,  to  which  my  attention  was  consequently 
directed  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  general  search  for  poison,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  where  no  particular  substance  was  pointed  at,  and 
the  taste  did  not  indicate  an  admixture  of  any  of  the  vegetable  poisons 
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which  could  cause  symptoms  like  those  specified  above,  the  most  natu- 
ral substance  to  search  for,  and  the  only  one  which  there  was  any  pro- 
bability of  detecting,  was  one  of  the  common  metallic  poisons.  With 
this  view,  after  filtering  a  portion  of  the  soup,  and  acidulating  it  with 
acetic  acid,  I  passed  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  through  it  for  fifteen 
minutes.  But  no  change  of  appearance  was  induced.  In  this  way 
it  was  rendered  quite  certain,  that  the  soup  did  not  contain  any  prepa- 
ration of  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  or  zinc.  As  the 
taste  of  the  filtered  soup  was  perfectly  good,  it  was  not  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  any  other  poison  existed  in  it. 

The  next  article  examined  was  the  vomited  matter.  Two  quarts  of 
this  were  sent  me.  It  was  taken  from  a  pail  which  contained  about 
four  gallons, — the  matter  vomited  by  four  of  the  party.  A  small  por- 
tion of  this  when  filtered  gave  no  indication  of  any  of  the  above  me- 
tallic poisons  on  being  treated  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  But  when 
the  whole  filtered  fluid  was  evaporated  to  the  volume  of  two  ounces, 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  produced  a  dirty  yellowish  cloudiness  which, 
after  ebullition  and  subsequent  rest  for  twelve  hours,  gave  place  to  a 
scanty,  Naples-yellow,  flaky  precipitate.  This  precipitate  was  sepa- 
rated and  washed  by  the  process  of  subsidence  and  affusions  repeatedly 
performed,  and  was  then  dried  in  a  watch-glass.  The  product,  which 
was  very  small  in  quantity,  and  of  course  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  animal  matter,  was  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  reduction  in 
one  of  the  small  tubes  recommended  by  Berzelius.  By  slow  and  cau- 
tious management  of  the  heat,  a  scanty  sublimate  was  procured,  form- 
ing a  dark,  filmy  cloud,  on  a  small  part  of  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
tube.  This  sublimate  was  entirely  destitute  of  brilliancy  on  the  out- 
side, or  of  crystalline  appearance  on  the  interior ;  and  consequently 
without  the  subsequent  test  of  oxidation,  suggested  lately  by  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, no  conclusion  whatever  could  be  drawn  from  it.  But  on  removing 
the  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  flux,  and  then  subjecting  the 
film  to  repeated  sublimation,  a  ring  of  fine  sparkling  white  crystals 
was  formed,  on  some  of  which  I  could  observe  with  a  common  magni- 
fier triangular  facettes.  I  could  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  I  had 
procured  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of  arsenic.  But  as  the  quantity 
was  so  small,  that,  being  in  the  custom  of  weighing  somewhat  larger 
quantities,  I  was  sure  it  did  not  amount  to  nearly  a  250th  part  of  a 
grain,  1  resolved  to  subject  it  to  a  farther  test.  With  this  view  two  drops 
of  water  were  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  boiled  on  the  crystals. 
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These  were  soon  dissolved,  and  in  the  solution  the  arrimoniacal  nitrate 
of  silver  caused  as  characteristic  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  as  it  could 
produce  in  any  arsenical  solution. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion,  that  arsenic  existed 
in  the  vomited  matter,  now  was  the  possibility  of  a  trace  of  it  obtain- 
ing admission  from  the  vessels  employed  in  the  analysis;  for  as  these 
vessels  consisted  of  four  large  glass  funnels,  as  many  precipitating 
glasses,  and  a  porcelain  evaporating  basin,  it  might  with  some  show  of 
reason  be  said,  that  a  few  specks  of  arsenic  scattered  up  and  down 
these  vessels,  and  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  sharpest  eye,  might 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  quantity  procured.  This  consideration  cer- 
tainly led  me  to  hesitate  a  little  in  pronouncing  that  arsenic  had  origin- 
ally existed  in  the  subject  of  analysis.  At  the  same  time  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  surface  of  the  funnels  and  precipitating  glasses, 
as  well  as  the  porcelain  glaze  of  the  evaporating  basin,  would,  when 
■clean  and  dry,  enable  one  to  detect  the  merest  speck  of  adhering  pow- 
der. 

Fortunately  all  reason  for  hesitation  was  removed  by  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  Tt  was  afterwards  remembered  by  the  party  that  they 
had  all  partaken  of  certain  bottles  of  wine,  the  remains  of  three  of 
which  were  therefore  sent  to  me.  In  a  bottle  of  TenerifFe,  and  in 
another  of  a  light  French  white  wine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  caus- 
ed no  change  whatever ;  and  both  of  them  were  free  of  foreign  taste. 
But  in  the  remains  of  a  bottle  of  Champaigne,  which  also  was  free  of 
any  taste  except  that  ot  vinous  sweetness,  the  same  test  caused  a  co- 
pious sulphur  yellow  precipitate.  The  arsenical  nature  of  this  precipi- 
tate was  proved  by  the  process  of  reduction.  Two  ounces  of  the  wine 
gave  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  corresponding 
to  one  grain  of  oxide  of  arsenic. 

On  subsequent  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  bottle  of  Champaigne 
was  brought  from  the  cellar  before  dinner  by  the  baronet  himself,  who 
undid  the  wire  during  dinner,  immediately  before  the  wine  was  used. 
This  circumstance  at  once  showed  that  the  wine  had  been  poisoned 
before  the  bottle  was  corked  by  the  wine-merchant. 

Each  of  the  six  individuals  took  a  single  glass  of  it,  or  about  two 
ounces;  and  consequently  each  took  a  grain  of  arsenic.  It  has  been 
generally  said  in  systematic  works  that  a  grain  may  prove  dangerous. 
But  1  am  not  aware  that  any  direct  and  positive  fact  has  hitherto  been 
published  in  support  of  this  statement.  The  severe  effects  experienced 
by  all  the  individuals  in  the  present  instance,  notwithstanding  that  the 
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poison  was  not  taken  till  the  stomach  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  food,  proves  that  on  an  empty  stomach  a  single  grain  of  arsenic 
might  cause  very  alarming  symptoms,  if  not  even  death  itself. — Four 
of  the  party  were  taken  ill  about  ten  minutes  after  drinking  the  wine, 
which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  imagine  that  arsenic  never 
begins  to  act  in  less  than  half  an  hour. — None  of  the  party  perceived 
any  unusual  taste  in  the  wine.  This  is  a  new  and  quite  impartial  tes- 
timony on  the  important  question  of  the  taste  of  arsenic,  concerning 
which  so  many  vague  and  erroneous  statements  have  been  published  by 
authors  and  sworn  to  by  witnesses.*  In  conjunction  with  other  late 
instances  of  the  same  purport,  it  establishes  the  fact,  that  arsenic  may 
very  readily  be  swallowed  in  considerable  quantity  in  articles  of  food 
without  its  presence  being  suspected. 

I  shall  conclude  by  referring  again  to  the  analysis  of  the  vomired 
matter,  and  requesting  the  attention  of  chemists  and  physicians  to  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  process  of  reduction  as  a  test  for  arsenic.  I 
have  already  made  public  several  statements  on  this  subject;  but  in 
no  instance  have  I  ever  detected  so  small  a  quantity  as  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  experiments  detailed  above  prove  that  the  process  of 
reduction  may  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this 
poison,  when  the  quantity  sublimed  is  too  minute  to  form  a  character- 
istic crust  in  its  metallic  state. — Dr.  Christison  in  Edinburgh  Med.. 
and  Surg.  Jour.  Jan.  1 830. 

6.  Poisoning  with  Opium. — Process  for  detecting  Opium  in  mixed 
fluids. —  Uncertainty  of  the  chemical  analysis. — Mary  White,  aged  20, 
a  servant,  was  admitted  on  the  8th  July  1828  into  the  clinical  wards 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  under  the  care  of  my  colleague  Dr.  Alison,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  history  of  hei  symptoms. 

She  was  reported  to  have  swallowed  two  ounces  of  laudanum  at 
half-past  seven  on  the  morning  of  her  admission.  About  half-past  ten 
she  was  found  in  bed  in  a  stale  of  deep  sleep.  At  eleven  an  emetic 
was  given,  and  its  operation  assisted  by  draughts  of  hot  water;  but 
,she  vomited  only  two  mouthfuls  of  clear  liquid,  which  was  said  to 
have  had  the  smell  of  opium.  At  half-past  eleven  she  was  brought  to 
the  Infirmary,  when  she  presented  the  following  symptoms. 

The  countenance  wTas  pale  and   languid;  the   eyelids  drooping;  the 

pupils  in  a  state  of  contraction;  the  vision  distinct.     Brie   answered 

questions  pertinently,  fluently,  and  willingly,  but  wj.s  very  anxious  t0 

*  See  my  Treatise  on  Poisons,  lately  published,  p.  175. 
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be  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  and  had  the  greatest  inclination  to  fall  asleep. 
She  could  swallow  easily.  The  pulse  was  86  and  not  strong,  the 
tongue  dry  and  brown,  the  respiration  faint,  the  skin  cold,  and  the 
general  sensibility  somewhat  impaired.  She  complained  of  headach 
and  giddiness,  but  had  no  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  stom- 
ach-pump was  immediately  resorted  to,  and  three  basinfuls  of  water 
were  injected  and  withdrawn.  The  first  portions  had  the  smell  of 
laudanum.  About  five  pounds  contained  in  the  first  basin  were  sub- 
sequently subjected  to  analysis.  After  the  stomach  had  been  thorough- 
ly cleared  out,  brisk  cathartics,  lemonade,  and  coffee  were  ordered,  and 
she  had  the  tepid  affusion.  At  the  same  time  directions  were  given 
to  keep  her  in  constant  exercise  in  the  green  of  the  hospital.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  pulse  was  only  48  and  full.  At  seven  the  drowsi- 
ness had  nearly  gone  off,  and  the  skin  was  warm.  The  forced  exer- 
cise was  therefore  discontinued.  She  slept  quietly  the  whole  succeed- 
ing night. 

Next  morning  she  complained  of  headach,  and  the  face  was  flushed, 
and  the  pulse  84  and  full.  She  had  some  vomiting  and  several  scanty 
stools.  There  never  was  any  itching  of- the  skin,  which  M.  Bally  has 
lately  considered  an  invariable  symptom  of  poisoning  with  morphia  and 
its  compounds.*  Purgatives  were  again  prescribed,  and  the  tepid  af- 
fusion was  repeated.  In  the  evening,  as  her  headach  had  increased, 
ten  leeches  were  applied. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  headach  was  gone;  but  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure  and 
coughing.  The  pulse  was  rather  slow,  the  tongue  furred,  the  bowels 
open,  and  the  drowsiness  not  entirely  removed.  Purgatives  were  again 
ordered,  and  effervescing  draughts  given  from  time  to  lime.  Next 
morning,  the  11th,  she  was  quite  well,  and  left  the  hospital. 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  contents  of  the  first  basin,  which  had  a 
distinct  smell  of  opium  when  first  withdrawn  from  the  stomach,  lost 
it  almost  entirely  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  au  hour.  At  least  when 
I  first  examined  the  fluid  after  that  interval,  I  was  not  sensible  of  any 
other  odour,  except  the  usual  sourish,  heavy  smell  of  the  natural  con- 
tents of  the  stomach. 

The  fluid  was  colourless  and  nearly  clear,  and  it  contained  only  a 
few  strings  of  mucus.  When  filtered,  and  cautiously  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  it  was  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.     A 

*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  1827. 
VOL.    3. NO.    2.  37 
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large  quantity  of  grayish  flakes  was  thus  thrown  down,  and  the  alcohol- 
ic fluid  after  filtration  was  brownish-red,  clear,  and  distinctly  bitter, 
This  solution  was  in  its  turn  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
syrup,  and  then  treated  with  distilled  water.  More  insoluble  matter 
was  thus  separated,  and  a  fluid  was  procured  of  the  same  sensible  pro- 
perties. 

This  fluid  was  next  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  acetate  of  lead. 
After  filtration  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  excess  of  lead  by 
a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  a  very  pale  straw -coloured  liquid 
was  procured,  which  still  retained  a  distinct  bitter  taste.  This,  when 
gently  concentrated,  precipitated  with  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate 
formed  slowly  in  tufts  of  radiated  capillary  crystals  of  a  pale-brown 
colour.  These  crystals  when  cleaned  with  a  little  cold  water,  dissolv- 
ed freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallized  again  after  the  alcohol 
had  nearly  ail  evaporated.  They  were  so  minute  in  quantity,  that  I 
could  subject  them  to  only  one  of  the  tests  for  morphia,  nitric  acid, 
which  immediately  dissolved  them,  forming  a  bright  yellow  fluid. 

The  insoluble  matter  thrown  down  by  the  acetate  of  lead  was  washed 
on  the  filter,  and  suspended  in  distilled  water,  through  which  a  current 
of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  was  transmitted.  In  this  way  the  whole 
lead  was  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  all  acids 
contained  in  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  acetate  of  lead  were  disen- 
gaged and  dissolved.  With  a  view  of  discovering  whether  any  mecon- 
ic  acid  was  thus  separated,  the  solution  was  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
the  volume  of  half  an  ounce;  upon  which  a  faint  cherry-red  colour 
was  struck  in  it  by  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

Observations. — My  principal  object  in  publishing  the  case  now  de- 
scribed is  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  belief  of  some  medical 
jurists  of  authori-y,  that  even  in  circumstances  apparently  very  favoura- 
ble, the  analyst  may  fail  to  procure  satisfactory  indications  of  the 
presence  of  opium  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  that  drug. 

In  this  instance  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  a  quantity  rarely  exceeded 
in  cases  of  poisoning,  was  retained  only  four  hours  in  the  stomach. 
Very  little  could  have  been  discharged  before  the  stomach-pump  was 
used,  as  appeared  from  the  want  of  colour  of  the  small  quantity  of 
matter  previously  vomited.  To  the  first  portions  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  I  applied  the  process  recommended  in  my  Treatise  on  Poi- 
sons,— a  process  which  I  have  found  to  be  one  of  much  delicacy,  and 
which  is  derived  in  part  from  the  instructions  I  received  from  M,  Robi- 
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quel  of  Paris,  when  I  was  his  pupil,  and  partly  from  an  analogous 
method  devised  by  Lassaigne  for  detecting  acetate  of  morphia.  Never- 
theless, I  was  unable  to  develope  any  of  the  characters  of  morphia  ex- 
cept its  bitterness,  its  precipitation  from  a  state  of  solution  by  ammonia, 
and  the  imperfect  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  with  pure  morphia  pro- 
duces an  intense  orange-red  solution ;  and  the  only  proof  which  could 
be  procured  of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid  was  the  imperfect  action 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  which  with  even  a  very  minute  trace  of 
pure  meconic  acid  occasions  in  the  solution  an  intense  cherry-red 
colour. 

Supposing  the  preceding  case  to  have  been  a  criminal  one,  would 
these  facts  have  constituted  sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence  of  opi^ 
urn?  I  must  confess  I  have  some  doubts  on  the  subject.  If  however, 
I  had  been  quite  satisfied  of  the  opiate  odour  having  existed  in  the  flu- 
id drawn  from  the  stomach,  my  mind  would  have  been  made  up;  but 
no  odour  of  the  kind  was  perceptible  to  my  sense  of  smell  an  hour 
after  the  contents  were  withdrawn :  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  so  apt 
to  lead  to  error,  that  no  sound  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it,  unless 
several  people  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the  odour.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  show  the  propriety  of  applying  the  test  of  the  odour  im- 
mediately after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  removed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  failure  of  the  chemical  analysis 
in  such  cases  is  owing  net  so  much  to  imperfections  in  the  process,  as 
to  the  rapid  absorption  and  decomposition  of  the  poison  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

The  present  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  my  attempts  to  dis- 
cover opium,  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  it,  have  failed.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  the  particulars  of  any  others,  as  they  present  no  pe- 
culiarity. The  subject  is  now  becoming  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  medical  jurisprudence.  Many  examples  of  poisoning  with  this  drug 
have  occurred  where  it  was  given  for  criminal  purposes,  either  with  the 
direct  intention  to  murder,  or  for  the  purpose  of  causing  stupor  previ- 
ous to  the  commission  of  robbery;  and  since  the  recent  trial  of  Stewart 
and  his  wife  before  the  Justiciary  Court  here  for  these  crimes,  the  lat- 
ter crime  has  become  apparently  much  more  frequent  than  ever.  It 
is  of  great  consequence,  then,  either  that  a  delicate  and  certain  pro- 
cess be  devised,  or  at  all  events  that  the  medical  jurist  know  the  exact 
extent  of  his  powers. — Ibid, 
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7.  Portion  of  Bone  lodged  for  forty  eighf  hours  in  the  Trachea  of 
an  Infant.     In  the  London  Med.  Gazette,  No.  105,  Mr  Thomas  S.abb 
relates,  that  on  the  20th  of  September,  1829,  his  child,  aged  fen  months, 
detached  a  small  portion  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a  large  marrow  fat 
pea,  from  a  bone  of  a  neck  of  mutton.     It  slipped  into  her  windpipe, 
and  produced  violent  coughing  for  about  live  minutes,  when  it  ceased, 
leaving  a  noise  in  breathing  like  that  produced  by  a  saw.     In  twenty- 
four  hours  there  was  much  irritation  and  fever,  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  were  subdued  by  the  usual  remedies.     After  the  fourth  day, 
the  child  seemed  as  well  as  usual,  except  this  constant  wheezing.     On 
the  3d  of  November,  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  violent  cough  and 
irritation  supervened  from  exposure  to  cold ;  antimony  was  given,  and 
on  the  7th,  after  a  dose  which  produced  vomiting  and  general  relaxation, 
and  while  the  nurse  was  briskly  rubbing  the  throat  with  a  volatile  em- 
brocation, the  head  being  bent  back  over  her  lap,  she  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  threw  up  the  piece  of  bone  embodied  in 
mucus,  which  had  been  retained  forty -eight  days  in  the  trachea;  her 
breathing  almost  immediately  became  natural,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  as  well  as  ever.     The  piece  of  bone  was  very  rough,  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  and  the  edges  quite  sharp. 
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Died,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  at  the  house  of  his  father  in  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  Stephens  Rittenhouse  Beattie  M.  D. 

Dr.  Beattie  was  well  known  to  a  number  of  the  subscribers  to  this  journal, 
during  his  attendance  on  the  medical  lectures  of  1827-8  in  this  University. 
He  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1828  with  distinguished  credit  His  conduct 
toward  those  with  whom  he  associated  was  such  as  to  secure  their  esteeem  in 
a  very  high  degree ;  and  he  left  behind  him  in  Lexington,  with  Professors  and 
Students,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  talents  and  worth.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  anatomical  knowledge,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  extraordina- 
ry skill  he  displayed  in  some  operations  of  great  difficulty.  He  was  particu- 
larly successful  in  the  treatment  of  some  very  bad  cases  with  the  bandage  as 
applied  by  Professor  Dudley.  Natural  talents,  acquired  knowledge  and  great 
promptitude  and  decision  in  the  ap  plication  of  it,  soon  raised  him  to  a  high 
standing  in  his  place  of  residence,  Clear  Spring,  Washington  county,  Mary- 
land, and  furnished  him  at  an  early  period  with  abundant  means  of  living  com- 
fortably and  of  prosecuting  his  studies  to  great  advantage.  Unfortunately 
however  he  became  dissatisfied  with  a  residence  in  a  village,  gave  up  a  lucra- 
tive and  increasing  practice,  and  went  to  Rochester  in  New  York,  and  thence, 
his  expectations  there  not  being  realized,  to  Washington  City,  to  reside.  His 
health  was  not  the  most  firm  from  his  early  youth,  and  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  medical  studies,  he  suffered  severely  from  dyspepsia.  This  he  en- 
deavoured to  relieve  by  adopting  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
but  without  success.  Abstinence  carried  to  a  great  length  produced  excer- 
sive  emaciation,  and  the  state  of  his  health  conspiring  probably  with  dis- 
appointed expectations,  induced  an  apprehension  of  bad  consequences  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  abstemious  living,  and  led  him  to  adopt, 
one  of  an  opposite  character.  The  sudden  change  brought  on  mania,  and  al- 
though the  violence  of  the  disease  is  said  to  have  been  reduced,  in  a  moment  of 
distraction  he  destroyed  himself  by  cutting  the  femoral  artery  with  a  razor  as 
he  lay  in  bed. 
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At  a  public  commencement  held  in  the  Medical  Hall,  on  Wednes.- 
clay  the  17th  of  March  1830,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 
conferred  upon  the  following  gentlemen,  who  submitted  Dissertations 
on  the  subjects  annexed  to  their  names:  viz. 

I.  FROM  KENTUCKY. 

1.  Jonathan  J.  Bradford— en  Inflammation. 

2.  Benjamin  Bridges — on  Dyspepsia. 

3.  John  Browne — on  Fever. 

4.  Owen  W.   Bush — on  the  Diagnosis  and  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Aneurism. 
•5.     Dabney  Carr — on  Curved  Spine. 

6.  Elijah  Carroll — on  Hernia  of  the  Abdominal  Rings. 

7.  Joseph  J.  Clark — on  the  Constitutional  treatment  of  local  Dis 

eases. 

8.  Samuel  H.  B.  Clarkson — on  the  Unity  of  Fever,  and  the  func- 

tions of  the  Liver. 

9.  Benjamin  P.  Drake — on  Fever. 

10.  Frederick  G.  Gilmer — on  Menstruation. 

11.  Meriwether  L.  Gilmer — on  the  Podophyllum  Pel tatum. 

12.  Albert  B.  Graham — on  Hydrocele. 

13.  John  W.  Henry — on  Paronychia. 

14.  John  L.  MoTiiERsiiEAD — on  Peripneumonia. 

15.  Benjamin  W.  Sinclair — on  Menstruation. 

16.  John  F.  Tomlinson. — on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  marsh  mia's,- 

mata  in  the  production  of  Disease. 

17.  Nathaniel  W.  Vallandigham — on  Cholera  Morbus.' 

18.  James  Wilson — on  Prolapsus  Uteri, 
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II.  FROM  TENNESSEE. 

!.     Christopher  H.  Dabbs — on  Sedatives. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Donoho — on  Milk-Sickness. 

3.  Milton  P.  Ewing — on  Bilious  continued  Fever* 

4.  Brice  M.  Hughes — on  Digestion. 

5.  Harrison  Jordan — on  Typhus  Fever. 

6.  George  Keeling — on  Dysentery. 

7.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy — on  Sedatives. 

8.  Patrick  D.  Neilson — on  Blood-letting. 

9.  Charles  B.  Raines — on  Milk-Sickness. 

10.  Elijah  Thompson — on  Hysteria. 

1 1 .  Gideon  B.  Thompson — on  Chlorosis. 

12.  Peter  B.  Whiting — on  the  Papaver  Somniferumu 

III.  FROM    SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  James  Burns — on  the  Pathology  of  Hemorrhage. 

2.  Beverly  T.  Coalter — on  Dyspepsia. 

3.  James  B.  Davis — on  Oleum  Teribinthmse. 

4.  Mark  M.  Johnson — on  the  Proximate  cause  of  Inflammation. 

5.  William  Ligon — on  Inflammation. 

6.  Wjley  K.  D.  Lindsey. — on  Menstruation. 

7.  Josiah  Montgomery — on  Icterus  Infantum. 

8.  Jesse  C.  Patrick- — De  Sanguinis  Circulatione. 

9.  George  G.  Perrin — on  Cynanche  Tonsillaris. 

10.  Joseph  A.  Reese — on  Syphilis. 

11.  Robert  W.  Woods — on  Dropsy . 

IV.  FROM  VIRGINIA. 

1 .  Edward  H.  Allen — on  Bilious  Inflammatory  Fever. 

2.  Frederick  A.  Davisson — on  the  Proximate  cause  of  Dropsical  ao 

cumulations. 
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3.  Samuel  Hatch — on  Blood-letting. 

4.  Edward   Lee — on  Scrofula. 

5.  David  G.  Smith. — on  Bilious  Pleurisy. 

6.  Irwin  Stith — on  Menorrhagia. 

7.  Abner  Y.  Watson — on  Gastro-enteric  fever. 

8.  Henry  H.  Withers — on  Dysentery. 

V.  FROM  ALABAMA. 

1 .  J  ordan  Y.   Cummings — on  the  uses  of  the  Bandage. 

2.  Tho3Ias  S.  Early. — on  the  History,  Medical  properties,  &c.  of 

the  Secale  Cornutum. 

3.  William  C.  English — on  Chronic  Dysentery. 

4.  James  Moore — on  Emmenagogues. 

5.  John  K.  Nelson — on  Rheumatism. 

6.  Thomas  C.  Nelson — on  the  efficacy  of  Emetics  in  Mercurial 

Salivation. 

7.  Francis  M.  Phillips — on  Syphilis. 
3.  Hartwell  V.  Smith — on  Dysentery. 

VI.  FROM  GEORGIA. 

1.  Joseph  W.  Anthony — on  Cynanche  Trachealis. 

2.  James  Brawner — on  the  Medical  Topography  and  endemic  Bil- 

ious Fever  of  Elbert  county,  Georgia,  as  it  occurred  there 
in  1829. 

3.  Thomas   H.   Chivers — on   intermittent  and    Remittent  Bilious 

Fever. 

4.  James  M.  Cunningham — on  the  use  of  Mercurial  Cathartics  in 

Bilious  Fever. 

5.  Aurelius  N.  Jones — on  Malignant  Ulcer. 

6.  Samuel  B.  McNees — on  Typhus  Fever. 

7.  Ellis  B.  Robinson — on  Puerperal  Fever. 

8.  Martin  G,  Slaughtfr— on  Pleuritis, 
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VII.  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Joseph  W.  Hall-^oii  Congestion  of  the  Liver. 

2.  George  Hoke — on  Scrophula. 

3.  James  H.  Tate —  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Blenorrhcea. 

VIII.  FROM  MISSISSIPPI. 

!.  James  Lyne — on  Dyspepsia. 

2.  William  W.  Worthington — on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Med i 
cines. 

IX.  FROM  MARYLAND. 

I.  James  G.  Snyder — on  Tetanus. 

The  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  also  conferred 
upon  Samuel  Grant  Mitchell,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

C.  W.  SHORT  M.  D.  Dean, 
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Article.  I. — A  Valedictory  Address,  on  some  of  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  a  Physician,  delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University,  on  the  1 1th  day 
of  March,  1  830.     By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D. 

[published  by  request  op  the  graduates.] 

Gentlemen, 

ii  OTHING  is  more  true  and  worthy  of  consideration,  than 
that  a  single  error  in  words,  proves,  not  unfrequently,  an  abun- 
dant source  of  error  in  practice.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  when  the  expression  conveying  it  is  comprehensive  in  its 
meaning,  and  general  in  its  tendency,  and  is  so  often  repeated 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  And  the  evil  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  its  connection  with  motives  to  action.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  error  takes  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic, becomes  amalgamated  with  their  feelings,  influences  their 
conduct,  and  eventuates  in  mischief. 

Of  this  description  is  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  phrase, 
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whose  currency  is  universal,  that  some  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  have  "finished  their  education."  Nor  are  there  in  our 
language  many  expressions  fraught  with  more  of  sweetness  to 
the  lips  of  those  who  utter  them,  or  of  music  to  the  ears  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  consummation  which  the 
phrase  announces  is  an  event  composed  of  delightful  elements. 
To  present  joys  it  unites  gratitude  and  endearing  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  the  fascinating  creations  of  hope  for  the  future. 
While  the  retrospect  is  rich  in  well  remembered  forms  of  reali- 
zed pleasure,  the  prospect  discloses  a  world  of  promise. 

When,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  female,  having  learnt  somewhat 
of  the  common  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  made  a  limited 
progress  in  fashionable  attainments,  takes  leave  of  a  boarding- 
school,  and  returns,  in  raptures,  to  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
she  is  congratulated  by  her  friends  on  having  "finished  her  edu- 
cation." The  youth  of  our  own  sex  is  warmly  greeted  en  hav- 
ing "finished  his  education,"  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after 
having  learnt  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  and  conned  a  vocabu- 
lary of  technical  phrases,  he  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  from  some  institution  authorized  to  confer  it.  The 
candidate  for  forensic  honors  is  met  by  salutations  on  having 
"finished  his  education,"  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted  to  a  seat  at 
the  bar.  And  the  pupil  of  the  healing  art  is  felicitated  on  the 
same  event,  the  moment  he  is  clothed  in  the  honors  of  the  Doc 
torate. 

Such,  I  say,  are  the  greetings  which  welcome  our  youth  from 
the  toils  of  study,  and  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  Nor  could 
stoicism  itself  either  condemn  the  motives  which  prompt  to 
them,  or  remain  unmoved  by  the  scenes  they  present.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  intended  as  encouragement  in  wrell-doing,  they 
are  the  offerings  of  kindness  on  the  altar  of  friendship,  and  the 
outpourings  of  the  heart,  in  a  moment  of  feeling,  dispensing  in- 
stinctively the  richest  reward,  that  affection  can  either  receive 
or  bestow. 

But  delightful  as  they  are  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them, 
and  laudable  as  is  the  intention  from  which  they  proceed,  far 
from  being  in  all  cases  salutary,  they  are  not  even  innocent  in 
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their  effects.  Like  the  voice  of  the  Siren,  they  are  calculated 
to  deceive;  and  the  draught  which  accompanies  them  not  only 
intoxicates;  to  many  who  quaff  it,  it  is  drugged  with  poison* 
The  individuals  referred  to  have  not  finished  their  educations 
The  declaration  to  that  effect  is  a  compound  of  ignorance  and 
error,  and  ought  not  to  be  addressed  to  them.  To  their  heat* 
ed  imaginations  it  presents  a  phantom,  not  a  reality  to  their 
temperate  judgments  Nor  is  this  the  worst,  ft  pampers  their 
pride,  inflates  their  vanity,  gives  them  false  and  extravagant 
notions  of  their  attainments,  and  too  often  leads  to  neglect  and 
indolence.  For  why  should  those  whose  "education  is  finish- 
ed," toil  any  longer  in  search  of  knowledge?  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  their  self  love. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  female  has  nothing  further  to  learn? , 
when  she  bids  adieu  to  the  boarding-school,  or  the  youth  when 
he  issues  from  the  hall  of  the  University.  And  'he  same  may 
be  asserted  of  those  who  are  just  graduated  in  medicine  and  law.. 
I  will  not  say  that  individuals  so  immature  have  yet  every  thing 
to  learn ;  but  I  do  say  that  they  have  yet  much  to  learn,  the  ne- 
glect of  which  would  render  them  almost  as  useless  as  if  they  had 
never  learnt  any  thing.  Their  education,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is 
not  finished.  To  the  truth  of  this  all  competentjudges  will  testify* 
Shall  I  be  asked,  who  are  competentjudges?  I  answer,  those 
alone  who  have  themselves  attained  to  eminence  in  knowledge* 

As  relates  to  females,  then,  inquire  of  a  Montague,  a  De  Stael9 
an  Edgeworth,  or  some  of  our  own  distinguished  countrywo- 
men, whether  their  education  was  finished,  when  they  took 
leave  of  their  boarding-schools?  Ask  a  Forson  and  a  Parr9 
whether  their  education  was  finished,  with  the  close  of  their  pu- 
pillage in  Oxford  and  Cambridge?  Of  a  Boerhaave,  a  Haller.; 
a  Cullen,  and  a  Rush  inquire,  whether  their  education  was 
finished,  when  the  Doctorate  was  awarded  them?  And  to  ara 
Erskine,  a  Pinckney,and  an  Emmett  propose  a  similar  question,, 
as  relates  to  the  law?  To  each  interrogatory  the  answer  will 
be  the  same — an  emphatical  No.  The  individuals  questioned 
will  even  add,  that,  far  from  being  finished,  at  the  periods  spe- 
cified, their  education  was  but  begun:  that  the  foundation  was 
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indeed  laid,  but  the  entire  superstructure  was  yet  to  be  erected* 
Inquire  of  them  again,  by  whom  the  edifice  was  ultimately  com- 
pleted? and  they  will  answer,  that  it  was  afterwards  incessant- 
ly laboured  on  by  themselves.  Dropping  the  metaphor,  they 
will  modestly  subjoin,  "during  along  pupillage  of  industry  and 
exertion,  all  we  could  do,  was  to  acquire  some  portion  of  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  with  an  improved  fitness  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  more.  But  instead  of  being  finished  in  youth,  we  have 
found  education  to  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  it  is  still  in- 
complete." Nor,  consistently  with  truth,  could  any  one  return 
a  different  answer  to  the  interrogatories  proposed. 

If,  then,  such  is  the  case,  as  relates  to  other  physicians,  some 
of  them  as  eminent  as  the  world  has  produced,  it  is  equally  so 
with  respect  to  yourselves.  You  have  not  yet  attained  to  ma- 
turity. True,  you  are  clothed  in  the  honors  of  your  profession ; 
and  the  guerdon  has  not  been  lightly  bestowed.  By  your  con- 
duct and  attainments  you  have  abundantly  deserved  it;  and 
long  and  prosperously  may  you  live  to  enjoy  it.  May  your  ca- 
reer be  such — and  my  present  feelings  do  not  suffer  me  to  doubt 
that  it  will — as  to  throw  back  hereafter,  with  augmented  lus- 
tre, much  of  the  honors,  with  which  you  have  been  invested^ 
on  the  institution  that  has  bestowed  them ! 

But,  while,  in  all  sincerity,  I  thus  testify  to  your  merit,  the 
same  sincerity  compels  me  to  add,  that  your  education  is  not 
finished.  The  foundation  of  the  fabric  is  laid,  1  trust  so  endu- 
ringly,  that,  instead  of  impairing,  time  will  only  cement  and 
strengthen  it.  But  by  your  own  persevering  industry  and  la- 
bour must  the  edifice  be  reared.  Do  you  ask  me,  in  what  way 
the  work  may  be  best  accomplished?  The  answer  requires  a 
little  detail.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  period,  which  the  occasion  allows  me,  to  an  attempt  to 
render  it. 

Your  education,  which  has  been  so  successfully  conducted 
to  the  present  point,  you  must  prosecute  yourselves,  by  a  four- 
fold process;  reading,  observation,  reflection,  and  writing;  and 
they  should  be  mingled  in  such  proportion,  and  so  alternated, 
that  each  may  operate  in  aid  of  the  others.    My  remarks,  in  il- 
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lustration,  under  the  several  heads,  into  which  this  proposition 
divides  itself,  must  be  necessarily  brief. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  you  will  be  chiefly  engaged  in  coun- 
try practice;  and  there  is  a  prevailing  belief  (perhaps  I  should 
call  it  a  pretence)  that  the  labours  of  that,  and  the  time  consum- 
ed in  it,  are  incompatible  with  reading.  But,  whether  it  be 
belief  or  pretence,  it  is  a  mistake.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  view 
of  thesubject.  It  is  alleged,  in  most  instances,  as  an  excuse  for 
idleness.  Those  who  affect  to  have  no  leisure  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science,  have  anabundance  to  bestow  on  the  perusal  of 
newspapers,  on  general  gossip,  and  on  the  reading  of  political 
and  theological  pamphlets,  which,  without  informing  the  un- 
derstanding or  improving  the  morals,  inflame  the  passions,  ex- 
cite discord  among  neighbours,  and  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  That  this  is  true,  is  susceptible  of  proof.  It  is 
within  my  own  knowledge,  that  many  physicians,  engaged  in  a 
full  and  lucrative  country  practice,  read  extensively,  and  to 
great  advantage.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Determined  to  read, 
they  divide  and  appropriate  their  time  judiciously,  and  there- 
fore succeed.  Take  this  as  a  maxim  of  high  value.  Whatev- 
er man  resolves  and  strenuously  endeavours  to  do,  he  can  do, 
provided  he  add  judgment  and  perseverance  to  industry.  By 
the  condition  imposed  his  aim  must  be  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonable ambition.  Let  this  govern  your  conduct,  and  your 
failures  will  be  rare.     It  is  applicable  to  all  the  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  practitioners  of  medicine,  who  cannot, 
on  an  average,  by  economizing  their  time,  read  attentively 
twenty  pages  every  day.  This  will  make  an  aggregate,  which, 
in  round  numbers,  may  be  stated  at  seven  thousand  pages  a  year. 
That  will  amount  to  nearly  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  large  vol- 
umes, which,  if  skilfully  selected,  will  contain  all  the  annual 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  medicine.  It  is  in  the  power, 
then,  of  every  physician,  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  his  profession.  But,  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  greater 
certainty,  and  less  difficulty,  he  ought  to  read  regularly  two 
or  three  well  conducted  medical  Journals.  If  he  neglect  this, 
something  which  he  should  know  will  inevitably  escape  him. 
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Experience  proves,  that  the  best  mode  to  acquire  a  respecta- 
ble stock  of  knowledge,  by  limited  reading,  is  to  be  familiar 
with  periodicals. 

But,  although  books,  which  are  the  product  of  the  pen  and 
the  press,  will  impart  to  you  an  abundance  of  useful  knowledge^ 
they  will  not  alone  be  sufficient  for  your  improvement.  They 
certainly  will  not  conduct  you  to  eminence.  If  you  be  true  to 
yourselves,  your  profession,  and  the  public,  the  most  invalua- 
ble source  of  your  future  progress  in  science  will  be  the  book  of 
nature.  That  is  a  production  whose  stores  are  inexhaustible* 
and  which  will  never  deceive  you,  conditioned  that  you  learn 
to  interpret  it  correctly.  Its  author  is  the  Deity,  the  living 
fountain  of  truth  and  wisdom,  and  at  once  the  source  and  es- 
sence of  perfection.  With  his  own  hand  he  traced  the  mighty 
work,  condensed  m  it  all  that  intelligence  can  grasp,  and  spread 
it  through  creation  for  universal  instruction.  In  plainer  lan- 
guage, it  is  creation  itself.  This  volume  is  free  from  errors, 
unpolluted  by  interpolations,  and  bears  on  every  page  the  im- 
press of  Divinity.  Nor  does  it  possess  more  of  truth  than  of  ele- 
gance and  splendour.  And  its  boundless  variety  will  bear  com- 
parison with  its  other  excellencies.  All  written  works  are  valu- 
ble  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  faithful  translations  of  it,  or 
pertinent  commentaries  on  it.  It  is  the  only  correct  standard 
of  their  genuineness;  the  test  by  which  alone  their  sterling  can 
be  tried.  All  that  is  opposed  to  it,  and  every  deviation  from  it 
should  be  condemned  and  rejected.  Never  neglect,  therefore, 
to  compare  with  its  contents  whatever  you  may  find  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press.  And  let  your  comparison  be  severe,  that 
the  result  may  be  certain.  If  the  concordance  be  obvious,  be- 
lieve and  adopt;  if  doubtful,  suspend  your  belief,  and  contin- 
ue to  examine;  but  if  a  real  discrepance  exist,  the  work,  1  say> 
is  spurious,  and  unworthy  of  your  confidence. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  the  book  of  nature  is  to  be  studied  and 
mastered?  I  answer,  by  the  natural  processes  of  observation 
and  reflection.  The  characters  in  which  it  is  written  are  in- 
telligible to  all,  who  carefully  examine  them;  and  its  contents 
-onsist  of  objects,  events,  and  their  relations.     The  knowledge 
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of  the  two  former  you  will  attain  by  observation,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter by  reflection.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  attained  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  by  these  two  processes  that  you  can  truly  teach  your- 
selves, and  advance  in  science  with  independence  and  confi- 
dence. Reading  alone  will  give  you  learning  and  information; 
but  it  will  habituate  you  too  much  to  rely  on  others,  and  will 
not  completely  develop  your  strength.  It  is  but  the  crutch  to 
him  who  fears  to  walk  without  it.  Nor  can  you,  by  means  of 
it,  improve  your  profession,  an  end  at  which  you  should  reso- 
lutely aim.  Unite  to  it  observation  and  reflection,  and  they 
will  render  you  vigorous  and  independent,  provident  and  wise; 
fertile  in  resources,  and  prompt  and  judicious  in  the  application 
of  them.  It  is  only  by  the  study  of  nature  that  you  can  add  to 
the  existing  stock  of  medical  knowledge,  and,  as  the  result  of 
your  own  labours,  leave  your  profession  better  than  you  found 
it.  Much  is  said  of  "self-taught"  men,  and  high  commendations 
are  frequently  bestowed  on  them.  But  so  common  is  self-teach- 
ing, that  such  individuals  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  class. 
Every  one,  who  is  thoroughly  taught,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  "self- 
taught  ;"  and  it  is  principally  by  observation  and  reflection  that 
the  work  is  performed.  Scholastic  teaching  is  valuable  chiefly, 
not  on  account  of  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  it  actually  im- 
parts. That  is  necessarily  limited.  But  it  awakens  ambition, 
improves  the  taste,  disciplines  the  mind  to  regular  action,  indi- 
cates the  course  that  most  directly  leads  to  knowledge,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  process  of  self-teaching.  The  man  who  is  not 
thus  instructed  might  almost  as  well  be  uninstructed.  All  you 
can  receive  from  others,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  will  avail 
you  but  little,  unless  you  assimilate  it  and  make  it  your  own. 
And  this  you  can  do  in  no  other  way,  than  by  observation  and 
reflection.  These  processes  are  to  the  intellect  what  those  of 
nutrition  and  muscular  motion  arc  to  the  body.  They  bestow 
on  it  substance,  activity  and  strength.  When  you  are  merely 
imbibing  knowledge  from  others,  whether  by  reading  or  lis- 
tening, your  intellects  are  comparatively  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Nor  can  their  passive  condition,  as  mere  recipients,  ever  in- 
vigorate them.     But,  under  the  exercise  of  observing  and  re- 
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fleeting,  the  case  will  be  different.  All  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  which  they  are  susceptible  will  thus  be  developed. 
The  individual-,  moreover,  who  only  reads  and  listens,  can  never 
he  more  than  a  mere  copyist,  or  at  best  a  borrower.  But  he 
who  observes  and  reflects  may  become  an  original.  Under  this 
he.  i  I  shall  only  add/ that  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge 
by  observation  is  an  art;  and  that  practice  alone  is  the  source 
of  iextenty  in  it.  Nor  is  any  one  aware  of  the  adroitness  he 
can  attain  in  it,  until  taught  by  experience.  Even  an  unlettered 
individual,  well  versed  in  observation,  can  collect,  by  means  of 
it,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  greater  amount  of  knowledge,  than 
the  ripest  scholar  can  acquire,  by  the  same  process,  if  he  has 
not,  practised  it.  Nor  is  there  any  character,  whose  opportuni- 
ties to  improve,  by  observation  and  reflection  ,  are  better  than 
those  of  a  physician  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  sen- 
timent which  prevails  to  the  contrary,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intel- 
lect. In  travelling  from  house  to  house,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  may  be  considered  alone  in  his  study,  with  no  in- 
truder to  interrupt  his  thoughts,  while  both  past  occurrences 
and  r  esent  objects,  if  observed  and  reflected  on,are  full  of  in- 
struction. 

Bui  ro  extensive  and  multifarious  is  the  book  of  nature,  that 
it  p\\  be  impossible  for  you  to  study  it  throughout.  Should 
you  <  ves  be  protracted  to  antediluvian  longevity,  and  not  a  mo- 
ment oi  them  be  wasted  in  idleness  or  devoted  to  relaxation, 
the  period  would  be  too  short  for  a  task  so  unbounded.  Be  it 
your  business,  then,  to  select  such  portions  of  it,  as  may  be  more 
immediately  subservient  to  your  professional  improvement,  and 
to  render  yourselves  thoroughly  masters  of  them.  Of  that 
great  work,  which  is  always  and  every  where  spread  before  us; 
by  day  and  by  night;  on  the  land, in  the  water,  and  through  the 
heavens;  on  the  mountain  and  the  hilltop,  in  the  valley  and 
the  plain ;  during  the  freshness  of  spring,  the  luxuriance  of  sum- 
mer, the  mellow  richness  of  autumn,  and  even  the  cheerless 
sterility  of  winter;  and  which  meets  the  eye  alike  in  the  saloon 
of  health,  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  the  house  of  death;  of 
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that  work,  which,  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  is  "  all  in  all"  to  the 
votaries  of  truth,  permit  me  to  point  out  a  few  chapters,  which 
are  more  peculiarly  worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  first  I  shall  refer  to  is  that  on  Topography  and  Climate. 
These  are  agents  of  no  common  power  in  modifying  the  human 
constitution  in  health,  and  in  giving  peculiarity  to  disease.  To 
become  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  there- 
fore, and  competent  to  all  its  practical  duties,  every  physician 
should  study  them  accurately  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 
They  include  soil,  water,  and  other  minerals,  native  vegetable 
and  animal  productions,  atmospherical  temperature,  vicissitudes, 
humidity,  and  dryness,  cloudy  and  sun-shiny  weather,  prevail- 
ing winds,  and  the  frequency  and  amount  of  frost,  rain,  hail,  and 
snow.  Add  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  country,  and  the 
catalogue  will  be  sufficiently  full  for  your  purpose. 

These,  I  say,  are  causes  of  no  small  influence  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  disease.     To  this  truth  all  experience  testifies.     The 
complaints  of  the  north  and  the  south,  and  of  the  summer,  win- 
ter and  spring,  are  different  from   each  other.     So  are  those  of 
mountainous,  hilly,  and  level  regions.     Nor  are  the  diseases 
where ^the  soil  is  loamy  and  fertile   identical  with  those  where 
it  is  sandy  and  sterile.     The  complaints  of  humid  situations 
differ  also  from  the  complaints  of  dry  ones.     It  might  seem  su- 
perfluous to  add,  that,  under  all  such  modifications,  their  danger 
is  not  the  same,  and  that  their  treatment  must  be  different.     The 
study  of  these  topics,  then,  which  are  expounded  most  satisfac- 
torily, if  not  alone,  in  the  book  of  nature,  will  afford  you  agreea- 
ble and  profitable  employment;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  will 
add  to  your  standing  and  usefulness.  It  is  understood,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that,  in  pursuing  such  inquiries,  the  connexion  of  dis- 
ease with  the  various  subjects  of  them  will  receive  attention. 
In  a  particular  manner,  are  there  any  noxious  vegetables,  which 
derange  the  human  system,  by  acting  on  it  directly,  or  by  means 
of  the  tainted  milk  or  flesh  of  inferior  animals,  domestic  or  wild? 
If  so,  what  are  they,  and  how  may  they  he  destroyed,  or  their 
influence  best  counteracted  or  prevented? 

Of  the   chapter  which   treats  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
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physiology  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  in  the  work.  And  its  matter  is  es- 
sential to  the  educated  physician.  Your  attention  to  it,  there- 
fore, should  be  measured  by  its  importance.  Disease  is  hut  de- 
rangement of  structure  and  function.  "Without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  two  latter,  then,  in  a  healthy  and  natural 
condition,  the  former  can  be  neither  understood  nor  success- 
fully treated.  To  be  qualified  to  discover  whether  structure 
and  function  are  deranged,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  and  degree, 
you  must  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  them  when  they 
are  not  deranged.  But  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  physi- 
ology, in  particular,  by  studying  the  human  system  alone,  or 
even  the  systems  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  is  impossible. 
There  exists  between  all  kinds  of  living  matter  many  points  of 
striking  and  very  instructive  analogy.  The  economy  of  one 
kind  throws  light  on  that  of  another,  as  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
mutually  illuminated  by  an  interchange  of  rays.  It  is  only  in 
the  systems  of  living  beings  of  the  lower  and  simpler  forms, 
that  the  true  elements  of  physiology  exist.  At  least,  it  is  there 
that  they  are  most  easily  comprehended.  It  is  systems  void  of 
complexity,  where  tissues  are  insulated,  and  the  action  of  one 
organ  is  neither  obscured  nor  modified  by  that  of  another,  that 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  alphabet  of  the  science.  But  the 
alphabet  must  be  learnt  antecedently  to  reading.  An  acquain- 
tance with  the  functions  even  of  vegetables  is  essential  to  a  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  the  functions  of  our  own  bodies.  It  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  human  brain  can  be  fully  comprehended  in  its 
complex  character  and  multiplicity  of  powers.  He,  then,  who 
would  thoroughly  understand  the  economy  of  any  one  kind  of 
living  matter,  must  study  that  of  many  kinds.  So  true  is  this, 
that  the  individual  who  is  not  a  comparative  physiologist,  has 
no  claim  to  the  standing  or  even  the  name  of  a  physiologist  at 
all.  His  views  must  be,  in  every  case,  limited,  and,  in  many,  er- 
roneous. He  is, in  science,  a  sectarian;  a  term  which  denotes 
devotion  to  dogmatism,  and  hostility  to  liberal  and  catholic  re 
search* 
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Another  chapter  of  great  value,  is  that  whose  subject  is  Pa- 
thological Anatomy.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  seat,  ap= 
pearance,  and  nature  of  the  lassions  that  constitute  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  disease,  is  essential  to  him  who  aspires  to  be  a 
philosophical  physician,  and  a  successful  practitioner.  It  is  that 
which  forms  one  of  the  broadest  lines  of  distinction  between 
scientific  and  empirical  medicine.  It  is,  moreover,  a  point  of 
striking  contrast  between  the  state  of  our  profession  now,  and  that 
which  existed  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. But  little  attended  to  then,  pathological  anatomy  is  an 
object  now  of  universal  attention.  Being  an  improvement  of 
peculiar  moment,  it  shows  that  medicine  is  rapidly  advancing. 
To  keep  pace,  then,  with  the  science,  it  is  indispensable  that 
you  cultivate  it.  Neglect  no  opportunity  that  may  offer,  to  as- 
certain, by  examination,  the  seat  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the 
Isesion,  and  the  cause  of  death.  Thus  will  you  turn  your  expe- 
rience to  the  best  account,  and  convert  a  failure,  in  one  case,  in- 
to the  ground  of  success  in  another.  Such  is  the  high  work  of 
wisdom,  in  all  the  walks  of  human  life;  to  take  lessons  from  ex- 
perience, to  learn  truth  from  mistake,  and  to  profit  by  misfor- 
tune. The  physician  who  thus  instructs  himself,  by  every  oc- 
currence, whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  will  do  much  good, 
and  acquire  reputation.  And  he  owes  the  issue  to  observation 
and  reflection.  But  he  who  neglects  such  opportunities,  or 
knows  not  how  to  turn  them  to  advantage,  will  neither  attain  pro- 
fessional standing  nor  deserve  it. 

A  fourth  very  interesting  chapter  is  that  which  relates  to  ep- 
idemic diseases,  their  history,  philosophy,  and  laws.  Whence 
do  they  come,  and  what  are  their  causes?  What  relations  do 
they  bear  to  season,  situation,  and  the  sensible  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere?  What  to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try? What  description  of  subjects  are  most  liable  to  them?  and: 
to  what  description  are  they  most  dangerous?  Are  they  propa- 
gated by  contagion,  as  well  as  by  atmospherical  influence? 
Whether  do  they  occur  irregularly  or  at  stated  periods?  and 
are  their  type  and  character  always  the  same,  or  do  they  differ 
so  widely  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  seasons,  as  to  call 
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for  different  modes  of  treatment?  Do  they  attack  any  of  the 
inferior  animals,  in  common  with  man?  Do  epidemics  follow 
each  other  in  trains,  and  a  stated  order?  Are  they  always  or 
mostly  accompanied  by  unusual  meteorological  phenomena? 
Can  two  epidemics  co-exist  in  the  same  place?  Respecting 
some  of  these  topics  but  little  is  known,  and  different  opinions 
are  entertained  with  regard  to  others.  Further  observation  and 
study  can  alone  throw  light  on  them,  and  entitle  our  views  of 
them  to  the  name  of  science.  To  most  endemic  diseases  simi- 
lar remarks  may  be  correctly  applied.  Their  dependence  on 
place  and  season  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  peculiarly  interesting. 
A  strict  and  steady  attention  by  you  to  the  several  points  here 
enumerated,  cannot  fail  to  eventuate  advantageously  to  your- 
selves and  others.  It  will  enrich  medicine,  give  you  standing 
with  your  contemporaries,  and  aid  in  holding  you  up  as  lights 
to  posterity. 

A  fifth  chapter  you  will  examine  for  a  knowledge  of  marsh 
miasmata.  The  subject  is  important,  and  we  have  much  re- 
specting it  yet  lo  learn.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points 
to  be  investigated.  Does  the  poison  arise  exclusively  from  de- 
caying vegetable,  or  from  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable, 
substances?  What  are  its  composition  and  nature,  and  how 
may  it  be  destroyed?  To  what  distance  from  its  source  does  it 
travel  over  land,  and  to  what  distance  over  water,  and  produce 
disease?  To  what  elevation  does  it  rise  in  the  atmosphere? 
Whether  is  it  most  dangerous  during  the  day  or  night,  to  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it?  If  during  the  night,  at  what  particu- 
lar hours,  and  for  what  reason?  What  are  the  best  means  to 
prevent  its  production,  and  to  guard  habitations  from  its  influ- 
ence, when  it  is  produced?  Are  more  than  one  kind  of  febrile 
miasms  generated  by  the  decay  of  organic  substances?  and  if  so, 
what  are  the  differences  between  the  processes  from  which  they 
arise?  On  what  part  of  the  system  does  marsh  miasm  primari- 
ly act  in  producing  disease? — Conclusive  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  important  desiderata  in  the  science  of  medicine.  And 
they  must  be  the  fruit  of  future  observation  and  reflection.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  those  whose  fortune  it  may  be  to  succeed  in 
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rendering  them,  will  confer  on  mankind  unspeakable  benefits, 
and  immortalize  themselves. 

A  sixth  chapter  contains  the  history  and  philosophy  of  man, 
as  a  physical,  organic,  moral,  and  intellectual  being,  with  all 
his  relations  in  those  capacities.  I  need  scarcely  remark  to  you 
that  this  portion  of  the  volume  is  replete  with  matter  of  infinite 
moment.  And  such  is  its  nature  that  it  should  be  known  not 
only  to  every  educated  physician,  but  to  every  one  who  pretends 
to  science,  and  who  may  be  called  on  to  instruct,  direct,  or 
command,  or  to  exercise  any  function,  that  may  lead  him  into 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  his  race.  It  should  be  known, in 
a  particular  manner,  to  the  lawyer,  the  jurist,  the  statesman, 
the  diplomatist,  and  the  divine,  else  they  are  unfit  for  their  re- 
spective stations.  It  is  from  this  chapter  we  learn  that,  on  earth, 
man  enjoys  a  situation,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  general  condi- 
tion of  things,  adapted  to  his  nature;  that  he  is  formed  in  har- 
mony with  all  things  around  him;  that  if  he  preserve  this  harmo- 
ny, which  he  is  competent  to  do,  he  will  be  comfortable  and 
happy;  but,  that  if  he  interrupt  it,  he  will  suffer.  We  further 
learn,  that,  being  usually  the  author  of  his  own  misfortunes,  he 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  or  to  mur- 
mur on  account  of  the  miseries  he  endures.  He  has  deserved 
and  invited  them,  by  violating  some  of  the  relations  of  his  na- 
ture. Had  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  those  relations, 
and  acted  in  conformity  to  them,  evil  would  not  have  befallen 
him.  The  dispensation  under  which  he  lives,  therefore,  is  one 
of  right  and  justice.  The  principles  which  regulate  his  move- 
ments make  a  part  of  his  constitution,  and  are  as  stable  and  well 
defined,  as  those  that  govern  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
Hence  they  are,  in  all  respects,  adapted  to  his  nature.  Were 
not  this  the  case,  they  would  not  be  binding  on  him,  except  by 
a  mandate  of  arbitrary  power.  But,  in  the  administration  of  the 
universe,  no  such  mandate  is  ever  issued.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  from  the  highest  objects  and  concerns  to  the  lowest; 
from  men  to  mites,  and  from  worlds  to  atoms;  from  the  subver- 
sion of  kingdoms  to  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  everything  is  gov- 
erned by  its  own  stated  laws,  and  not  by  accidetit  or  arbitrary 
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sway.  While  these  laws  are  obeyed,  all  things  go  right.  But, 
every  departure  from  them  produces,  of  necessity,  confusion 
and  mischief.  And  this  is  as  true  of  the  organic,  moral,  and 
intellectual  departments,  as  of  the  physical;  as  true  of  our- 
selves as  of  dead  matter. 

Doe?  man  infringe  a  physical  law?  He  suffers,  in  some  way, 
by  physical  force.  Does  he  violate  or  neglect  an  organic  law  ? 
As  a  direct  consequence,  his  health  is  deranged.  Does  he  tres- 
pass on  a  moral  law?  He  suffers  in  his  reputation  and  interest, 
or  in  his  own  estimation  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  His 
standingand  business  are  injured,  or  his  conscience  is  disturbed. 
Does  he  do  violence  to  a  law  of  his  intellectual  nature?  He  suf- 
fers the  penalty  of  ignorance,  by  failing  in  some  enterprise  in 
which  he  has  engaged,  without  the  knowledge  essential  to  suc- 
cess. To  illustrate  and  prove  each  of  these  points,  by  daily  and 
familiar  occurrences,  would  be  easy.  But  time  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  on  the  subject. 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  volume  that  you  will  read  correct 
lessons  on  that  interesting  topic,  the  human  temperaments.  In 
examining  it  you  will  perceive  that  those  peculiarities  in  the 
constitution  of  man  arise  from  the  solids  of  his  body,  not,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  the  fluids.  You  will  learn  that  they 
are  the  result  of  a  preponderance  of  some  of  the  ruling  organs 
of  the  system,  giving  character  to  the  whole.  And  you  will  fur- 
ther learn,  that  this  preponderance  of  organs  in  influence,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  their  preponderance  in  size.  It  is  already 
known  to  you  that  the  controlin-g  organs  of  the  body  are  those 
contained  in  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  cranium,  the  thorax, 
and  the  abdomen.  According,  then,  as  the  brain,  the  lungs  and 
heart,  and  the  chylopoetic  viscera  are  well  balanced,  or  prepon- 
derate, in  size  and  strength,  the  one  over  the  others,  is  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual.  The  subject  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one,  who  is  ambitious  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  character. 

In  earnestly  recommending  this  chapter  to  your  attention,  I 
feel  authorized  to  say  of  it,  that  it  contains  matter  amply  suffi- 
cient, and  peculiarly  calculated,  to  "vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
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to  man."  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  the  chapter  on  Phrenology ; 
and  that  the  views  of  human  nature  just  presented,  are  the  fruit 
of  that  science.  It  is  by  the  study  of  it,  in  aid  of  other  and 
higher  sources,  that  you  can  ever  understand  the  true  relations 
between  man  and  the  objects  around  him,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  and  especially  those  between  him  and  his  God.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  being,  as  many  unknowingly  pronounce  it, 
unfriendly  to  religion,  it  is  an  auxiliary  and  philosophical  expo- 
sition of  its  real  foundation. 

Other  chapters  in  the  book  of  nature  both  agreeable  and  in- 
structive, are  those  which  treat  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  bo- 
tany and  natural  history.  And  with  these  every  physician  should 
be, in  some  measure,  acquainted.  His  obligation  to  this  effect 
arises  from  various  considerations.  Not  only  will  he  become, 
by  the  attainment,  a  more  enlightened  and  an  abler  physician; 
he  will  fill  a  wider  sphere  of  general  usefulness,  and  sustain  a 
higher  rank  in  society.  But  to  this  he  is  urged,  as  well  by  mo- 
tives of  self-respect,  as  by  those  of  professional  ambition.  He 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  surpassed  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  by  men  who  are  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  From  its  de- 
rivation, the  term  physician  means  an  individual  skilled  in  na- 
ture. The  physician,  then,  who  is  not  so,  is  untrue  to  his  title, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  is  unfaithful 
to  his  profession,  in  not  contributing  his  part  to  sustain  it  in  its 
ancient  and  well  earned  renown.  Search  its  history  to  its  earli- 
est annals,  and  you  will  find  it  at  all  times,  and  in  every  country, 
greatly  in  advance  of  other  professions,  in  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture. Such  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome ; 
and  but  for  the  faint  lights  which  it  shed  around  it,  during  the 
dark  ages,  the  science  of  nature  would  then  have  been  extinct. 
Throughout  that  period  the  subtleties  of  metaphysicians,  the 
mysteries  of  the  church,  and  the  dreams  of  the  cloister  were  not 
only  departures  from  the  simple  truths  of  natural  science,  but 
in  deadly  hostility  to  them.  Look  into  later  times,  and  you  will 
find,  that  a  vast  majority  of  mineralogists,  geologists,  bota- 
nists, and  naturalists,  who,  by  the  extent  of  their  contributions 
to  science,  have  done  honour  to  their  countries,  and  benefited 
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their  race,  have  been  physicians.  But  there  exists  another  rea 
son  why  the  physicians  of  the  west  should  devote  ti^ms^lves 
faithfully  to  the  study  of  nature.  The* valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi is  but  very  partially  explored.  The  knowledge  of  its  mine- 
ralogy, geology,  botany,  and  natural  history  is  in  a  correspond 
ing  degree  defective.  To  those  who  may  engage  in  the  study 
of  them,  therefore,  these  branches  of  science  open  prospects  pe- 
culiarly inviting.  Added  to  great  usefulness,  they  promise  the 
meed  of  lasting  reputation. 

One  chapter  more  shall  close  my  selections  from  the  book  of 
nature.  And  it  is  beyond  all  others  resplendent  in  beauty  and 
exquisite  in  delight.  It  is  the  chapter  on  poetry.  But  I  must 
not  attempt  to  analyze  it,  for  a  twofold  reason.  Time  will  not 
permit  me ;  and  none  but  a  poet  is  competent  to  the  task.  The 
inspiration  and  conceptions  suitable  to  the  effort  are  not  mine. 
Glowing,  lofty,  and  redolent  of  divinity,  they  belong  only  to  the 
Homers,  Miltons,  and  Byrons  of  our  race.  Much  is  said  of  the 
"creations  of  poetry,"  as  if  the  product  of  that  kind  of  writing 
were  not  a  picture  of  things  as  they  are;  as  if  it  consisted  of 
aairy  nothings,"  and  not  of  actual  existences  in  nature.  The  ex- 
pression is  faulty,  because  it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  True  po- 
etry creates  nothing.  It  is  but  a  striking  and  beautiful  image 
of  what  is  already  created.  In  other  words,  it  is  founded  in 
truth.  The  book  of  nature  is  the  orignal  of  all  the  genuine  po- 
etry that  has  ever  been  produced,  whether  by  the  pen,  the  pencil, 
or  the  chissel.  The  province  of  the  poet  is  to  give  a  tasteful  and 
vivid  copy  on  paper  or  canvass,  or  in  marble  or  bronze,  and  his 
work  is  done.  If  the  likeness  be  correct  and  spirited,  the  pro 
duction  is  immortal.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  works  of  Praxi 
tiles,  Virgil,  Raphael  and  Shakespeare  will  be  as  lasting  a^ 
time.  They  are  delineations,  true  to  life,  of  what  their  au- 
thors admired  and  studied  in  the  book  of  nature. 

Do  you  ask  me,  in  what  portion  of  that  volume  its  poetry  is 
written?  Well  might  I  return  the  question,  In  what  portion  is 
it  not  written  1  It  is  traced  in  the  boundless  grandeur  of  the 
universe,  and  in  the  beauty,  fitness,  and  harmony  that  every 
where  prevail.     Look  into  the  heavens,  by  day  or  by  night,  and 
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you  will  find  it  in  the  high  and  bright  blue  arch,  the  radiant 
sun,  the  beamy  stars,  the  fleecy  and    fantastic    rack,  and  the 
thunder-cloud  pouring  forth  its  deluge  and  its   fires.     JN  or  will 
you  behold  it  in  less  loveliness  in  the  splendors  of  the  morning 
and  evening  skies.     Look  on   the  solid  earth,  and  you  will  react 
it  in  the  depth  and  loneliness  of  the  forest,  in  the  interminable 
prairie  decked  in  its  fluctuating  sea  of  blossoms,  and  in  the    lof- 
ty mountain   with  its  draper)    of  clouds.       Look   toward  the 
ocean,  and  dwell  on  it  there,  in  the  strife  of  the  tempest,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  calm.     Look  into  the  moral  page,  and  be  en- 
raptured with  it  there,  in  the  noble    and  generous    darings    of 
man,  and  the  more  fascinating  gentleness  and   purity  of  woman. 
Contemplate  creation,  as  far  as  mortal  ken  can  reach,  and  it  is  its 
poetry,  in    particular,  that  will    inspire  you    with   mounting 
thoughts,  and  heavenly   aspirations,  and  induce  you  to  -'look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."     While  the  perusal  of  this 
chapter, instead  of  being  either  laborious  or  troublesome,  will  be , 
peculiarly  delightful  to  you,  it  will  augment  your  knowledge, 
cultivate  your  taste,  and  improve  your  virtues. 

But  should  you  neglect  to  write,  the  value  of  the  studies,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  will  be  lessened  by  the  failure.     To  the 
sick  and  the  suffering,  on  whom  you  may  attend,  your  attain- 
ments will  be  important.     But  that  sphere  must  be  necessarily 
limited.  To  the  world,  at  large,  and  especially  to  posterity,  your 
labours  will  be  useless.     Nor  will  they  be  as  valuable  as  they 
might  be  even  to  those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.     Unless  vou 
record  it,  you  will  be  liable  to  forget  your  own  experience.  Sin- 
gular as  this  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  notwithstanding  true.     Phe- 
nomena which  you  have  previously  witnessed,  and  cases  of  dis- 
ease which  you  have  treated  before,  will  appear  new  and  strange 
to  you.     Hence  you  will  analyze  the  former  with  less  facility, 
and  manage  the   latter  with  less  success.     But  jourral'ze  your 
observations  and  experience,   and  the  case  will  ■  e  otherwise. 
The  practice  will  serve  you  importantly  in  various  ways.     Vou 
will  improve  by  it  both  in  accuracy  of  thinking,  and  in  the  art 
of  composition.     The  very  act  of  recording  a  fact,  a  case,  or  a 
sentiment,  will  imprint  it  more  deeply  on  your  minds,  and  make 
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you  remember  it  the  better;  and  should  you  even  forget  it,  by 
referring  to  your  register,  you  will  easily  regain  it.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  habit  of  committing  your  knowledge  to  writing,  will 
render  you  more  industrious  and  accurate  in  acquiring  it.  It 
will  induce  you  to  observe  and  examine  many  things  which  you 
would  otherwise  neglect,  and  to  institute  inquiries  which  would 
not  else  have  engaged  your  attention. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks  experience  testifies.  There 
are  few  practices,  therefore,  by  which  you  can  so  effectually 
benefit  yourselves  and  others,  as  by  keeping  a  well  arranged 
case  and  common-place  book.  Such  a  record  will  be  invalua- 
ble to  you,  as  a  source  of  reference.  It  will  be  among  the  most 
instructive  productions  you  can  consult.  It  will  so  concentrate 
and  familiarize  your  experience,  as  to  make  it  perfectly  your 
own,  and  give  you,  at  all  times,  a  ready  command  of  it.  It 
will  contain,  moreover,  in  a  few  years,  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge, that  will  surprise  you,  and  of  which,  at  present,  you 
have  no  just  conception.  And  it  will  increase  faster,  and  rise 
in  value,  as  you  advance  in  life,  because  your  materials  for  it 
will  be  not  only  more  abundant,  but  riper  and  better.  Nor  are 
all  its  advantages  yet  summed  up.  It  will  supply  you  with  means 
by  which  to  communicate  the  result  of  your  experience  and  ob- 
servation to  the  public.  And  this  you  should  form  an  early  and 
fixed  resolution  to  do,  and  effect  your  purpose,  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  made  the  requisite  preparation.  This,  as  already 
stated,  is  the  only  way,  in  which  you  can  aid  effectually  in  the 
improvement  of  your  profession. 

The  physicians  of  the  United  States  write  too  little.  From 
this  arises  a  threefold  evil.  The  fruit  of  their  experience  and 
observation  is  lost,  the  knowledge  of  our  profession  is  not  pro- 
moted, from  our  own  resources,  as  rapidly  as  it  might  be,  and 
our  compositions  in  medicine  too  generally  want  the  marks  of 
discipline  and  scholarship.  That  the  medical  writings  of  Eu- 
rope are  usually  more  mature,  and  in  better  style,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Exceptions  honorable  to  us  certainly  exist.  Some  Amer- 
ican physicians  compose  as  ably  and  elegantly,  as  any  of  the 
age.     This  truth  is  attested  by  our  public  Journals.     But  why 
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is  not  the  case  more  general?    Why,  indeed,  is  it  not  univer* 
sal  ?     The  answer  is  obvious.     It  is  found  in  the  neglect  of  com- 
position, by  the  great  body  of   the  physicians  of  our  country* 
Abler  and  more  successful  practitioners  of  medicine  than  those 
of  the  United  Spates  do  not  exist.     I  doubt  much  if  any  others 
equal  them.     They  are  more  independent  thinkers  and  better 
reasoners,  and  treat  diseases  more  boldly  and  philosophically, 
and  less  in  obedience  to  precedent  and  authority,  than  the  prac- 
titioners of  any  other  country.     They  are  much  less   addicted 
to  professional  routine.     The  same  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  in- 
dependence of  thought,  which   characterize  us,  as  a  people, 
prevail  in  medicine.     JVullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  is 
the  banner  motto  of  the  profession;  and  its  fidelity  to  it  is   un- 
stained.    Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  Europe  is,  that,  as  a 
body,  the  former  observe,  reflect,  and  analyze  more,  but  read 
and  compose  less.     Hence  the  latter,  although  I  think   intellec- 
tually  inferior,  have    more  learning,  and   are  better  writers. 
But,  were  the  American  physicians  to  habituate  themselves  to 
composition,  the  case  would  soon  be  different.     They  would 
rank  with  the  best  medical  writers  on  earth.     Had  I  said  that 
they  would  be  themselves  the  best,  I  should  feel  no  disposition 
to  recall  my  words.     Other    things  being  equal,  the  value  of 
composition  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intellect  it  con- 
tains.    And,  as  relates  to  that,  I  am  persuaded  that  American, 
productions  would  preponderate. 

Our  students  of  medicine  write  too  little  during  their  pupil- 
lage. They  do  not  consider  the  art  of  composition  a  part  of 
their  education.  They  regard  it  too  much  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  accomplishment,  with  which,  at  their  option,  they  are 
privileged  to  dispense.  Hence  their  neglect  of  it  then,  ana'  the 
reluctance  with  which  they  commence,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
a  task  which  is  burdensome  to  them,  because  it  is  new.  Time 
will  doubtless  remedy  the  evil,  and  give  to  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  our  country  a  standard  corresponding  to  our  intellect, 
as  a  people.     Let  me  not  be  disappointed,  then,  in  the  hope  I  in- 
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dulge,  that  some  progress  will  be  made  by  you,  toward  the  at* 
tainment  of  an  end  so  important  and  desirable. 

But  it  is  not  intellectual  cultivation  alone,  however  extensive 
and  perfect  it  may  be,  that  makes  up  the  qualifications  of  the  ac- 
complished physician.  To  form  such  a  character  a  confedera- 
cy of  rare  endowments  is  requisite.  To  the  attainments  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  scholar  he  must  unite  the  virtues  of  the 
man,  the  sympathies  of  the  philanthropist,  and  the  deportment 
of  the  gentleman.  His  morals  must  be  pure,  his  sensibilities 
lively,  his  manners  courteous,  and  his  life  without  reproach. 
And  it  is  essential  that  he  be  possessed  of  magnanimity  and  self- 
control.  While  he  feels  with  the  keenness  of  woman,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  act  with  the  temperate  resolution  and  firmness 
of  man.  Nothing  but  sensibility  like  this  will  give  him  the  ne- 
cessary interest  in  the  sufferings  of  others;  and  such  self-posses- 
sion alone  will  enable  him  to  meet,  with  his  whole  resources, 
the  professional  exigencies  that  must  frequently  occur  to  him. 
Nor  should  his  delicacy  be  inferior  to  his  other  endowments. 
For  all  these  qualities  he  will  find  ample  employment,  in  his 
daily  intercourse  with  sickness  and  distress.  In  his  social  capa- 
city also,  and  in  the  offices  of  friendship,  his  conduct  should  be 
exemplary.  It  is  a  duty  as  binding  on  him  to  assuage  sorrow,  as 
to  relieve  pain;  to  administer  the  balm  of  consolation,  as  the 
healing  balsam.  His  profession  too  is  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
confidential.  He  becomes,  of  necessity,  an  inmate  of  the  fami- 
lies in  which  he  practises.  He  is  intrusted,  therefore,  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  often,  on  their  part,  as  a  point 
of  duty,  with  many  of  their  secrets.  This  confidence,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  females  are  often  concerned,  he  should  hold  sa- 
cred. The  violation  of  it  would  be  unmanly  and  immoral;  and^ 
in  the  round  of  justice,  the  mischief  done  would  return  in  an 
aggravated  shape  on  himself.  Treachery  of  this  kind,  dishon- 
orable in  every  one,  is  criminal  in  a  physician,  and  can  never 
fail  to  cover  him  with  disgrace,  if  it  does  not  bring  down  on  him 
professional  ruin. 

On  the  services  of  the  practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  requi- 
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sitions  of  charity  are  much  more  numerous  and  weighty,  than 
on  those  of  any  other  character.  Nor  should  they  ever  be  resist- 
ed by  him,  or  listened  to  with  indifference.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  obeyed  with  promptitude,  and  the  duties  per- 
taining to  them  faithfully  performed.  The  needy  are  most  lia- 
ble to  disease,  on  account  of  their  need,  which  exposes  them  to 
the  influence  of  privation  and  hardship.  They  have,  therefore, 
a  claim,  which  neither  benevolence  nor  justice  will  deny,  on 
those  whose  lot  is  more  happily  cast.  The  physician,  in  partic- 
ular, should  never  question  it,  but  allow  and  discharge  it,  in  its 
utmost  latitude.  His  duty  to  this  effect  is  dictated  by  every 
consideration  that  bears  on  the  subject.  I  shall  not  assure  you 
that  your  benefactions  to  the  poor  will  be  rewarded  in  Heaven. 
For  such  views  I  must  refer  you  to  another  and  more  appropriate 
quarter.  Besides,  I  trust  the  period  when  that  recompense  shall 
reach  you,  is  far  distant.  But  I  do  assure  you  that  your  well-be- 
stowed charities  will  be  recompensed  on  earth,  by  the  gratifica- 
tion that  will  accompany  them,  and  the  reputation  they  will  pro- 
cure for  you.  They  are  the  fruit  of  virtuous  feeling,  which, 
when  free  from  selfishness,  is  its  own  reward.  However  contra- 
ry this  sentiment  may  be  to  the  dogmas  of  those,  who,  dwelling 
on  the  gloomy  phantasms  of  their  own  creation,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  nature  as  it  is,  pronounce  our  condition  on  earth  nothing 
but  a  scene  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  it  perfectly  accords  with 
the  experience  of  philanthropy.  It  accords  moreover  with 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  ordinances  of  God.  In  performing 
a  deed  of  charity,  you  fulfil  a  law  of  your  moral  constitution. 
That  moral  gratification,  therefore,  should  be  your  reward, is, 
from  the  very  principles  of  your  nature,  as  certain  and  neces- 
sary, as  that  fragrant  odours  and  sweet  sounds  should  delight 
your  senses.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  discour- 
agement of  virtue,  and  would  argue  a  defect  in  one  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  creation. — These  various  duties  of  your  pro- 
fession have  been  thus  presented  to  you,  under  a  full  belief,  that, 
from  the  fair  promise  of  your  deportment,  as  pupils,  you  will, 
as  physicians,  fulfil  them. 

But  the  hour  apprizes  me  that  I  have  already  trespassed  on 
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your  time  and  indulgence.  I  must,  therefore,  hasten  to  close 
my  address.  My  feelings,  on  the  termination  of  this  my  last 
act  of  official  duty  toward  you,  it  were  vain  in  me  to  attempt  to 
express.  Could  1  even  command  language  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, I  could  not  utter  it.  To  your  own  sensibilities,  therefore, 
I  am  compelled  to  commit  the  interpretation  of  mine.  And  I 
doubt  not  that  they  will  interpret  them  faithfully. 

.  The  tie  which  has  bound  you  to  this  university,  in  the  capa- 
city of  pupils,  is  now  dissolved,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  institution.  You  have  faithfully  performed  the 
duties  required  of  you,  and  received  your  reward.  You  there- 
fore separate  from  it  like  ripened  fruit  from  the  stem  that  nour- 
ished it.  But  something  assures  me  that  the  tie  which  binds 
you  to  it,  as  friends,  is  still  unbroken.  Nor  will  I  admit  the 
thought  that  it  is  formed  of  materials  liable  to  decay.  Let  me 
rather  believe,  that,  like  that  which  fastens  the  colours  to  the 
mast,  when  they  wave  over  the  heads  of  the  determined  and 
the  brave,  it  will  prove  indissoluble,  except  by  the  summons  of 
"dust  to  dust." 

Farewell;  and,  in  tendering  to  you,  as  the  delegated  organ 
of  the  occasion,  the  fervent  benedictions  of  your  alma  mater, 
let  me  add  the  affectionate  wishes  for  your  welfare,  of  those  who, 
once  your  preceptors,  take  leave  of  you  now,  as  elder  bro- 
thers. 


Art.  II. — An  Essay  on  the  Absorbent  System  and  its  Functions. 
By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.  of  Fayette  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

[continued  from  page  210.] 

ROPERTIES  of  the  vessels  of  the  Absorbent  System. — By  a 
reference  to  Bichat's  Gen.  Anat.  or  any  other  work  upon  the 
same  subject,  the  reader  will  readily  discover,  that  the  proper- 
ties that  have  been  ascribed  to  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  to  the 
exhalents,  and  to  the  absorbents,  are  nearly  identical.  Thus, 
different  vascular  tissues,  that  are  radically  unlike  in  the  func- 
tions they  perform,  are  confounded  by  this  vague  and  unintelli- 
gible manner  of  estimating  their  distinctive  properties.  We 
have  attempted  to  prove,  in  the  38th  No.  of  the  American  Me- 
dical Recorder,  and  we  think  successfully,  that  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  are  not  in  possession  of  a  single  property,  in  vir- 
tue of  which,  they  are  enabled  either  to  exhale  or  to  absorb.  Be- 
tween this  order  of  vessels,  therefore,  and  those  denominated 
exhalents  and  absorbents,  there  can  be  no  essential  feature  of 
resemblance.  In  structure,  properties  and  function,  there  is, 
between  the  exhalents  and  absorbents,  so  close  and  striking  a 
likeness,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  draw  between  them 
the  line  of  demarcation,  or  to  point  out  in  what  respect  they 
differ  from  each  other.  This  has  induced  us  to  consider  them 
identical,  and  simple  fractions  of  the  same  great  system  of  ves- 
sels. 

Having  in  the  number  of  the  Recorder  just  alluded  to,  point- 
ed out  the  nature  and  function  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
we  shall  now  take  into  consideration  the  properties  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  absorbent  system,  when  the  difference  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  will  be  rendered  obvious. 

Property  1st.  The  absorbents  are  stronger  than  the  capillary 
blood-vessels. — No  other  evidence  of  the  superior  strength  of 
these  vessels  is  required,  than  the  fact,  that  they  are  capable  of 
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sustaining  a  much  heavier  colum  of  quicksilver  than  either  the 
arteries  or  the  veins  of  the  same  size  and  caliber.  i  Indeed,  their 
superiority  is  so  much  greater,  that  though  their  parietes  are 
very  thin  and  quite  transparent,  they  can  support  a  column  of 
mercury,  at  least,  four  times  as  heavy  as  that  which  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  blood-vessels. 

Property  2nd.  The  fluid  circulated  by  the  absorbents  is  peculiar. 
— This  circumstance  has  given  rise  totie  different  denominations 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  circulated. 
Thus,  Rudbeck,  considering  this  fluid  in  its  most  conspicuous 
properties,  very  much  of  the  nature  of  serosity,  was  induced  to 
call  them  ductus  serosi;  and  Bartholin,  whose  opinion  of  its  na 
ture  corresponded  more  with  that  which  at  present  prevails,  de- 
nominated them  vasa  lymphatica. 

It  being  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  nature  of  lymph, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Essay,  we  shall  defer  until  then,  the 
consideration  of  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  hlood. 

Property  3rd.  The  absorbents  are  alternately  full  and  empty. 
This  is  an  important,  and  striking  peculiarity  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  Upon  the  authority  of  Pechlin,  Le  Noble  and  Haller 
we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  they  are  sometimes  empty,  and 
sometimes  distended  by  their  contents.  Even  in  the  dead  body, 
when  engorged,  they  are  visible,  but  when  empty,  they  elude 
the  most  watchful  and  penetrating  eye.  In  the  same  subject, 
1?hey  are  not  uniform  in  their  appearance  throughout  the  system. 
The  absorbents  of  one  part  may  be  full  of  lymph,  while  those 
of  another  are  entirely  empty.  It  is  a  fact,  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  animals  as  well  as  in  man,  that  while  the  thoracic  duct 
always  contains  lymph,  the  absorbents  of  the  extremities,  of 
the  head,  and  of  the  neck,  are  nearly  always  empty.  This  is 
a  happy  illustration  of  another  property  of  the  absorbents 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  again.  While  the 
process  of  chylification  is  going  on,  the  lacteals  are  distended 
and  may  be  seen,  but  when  that  process  has  terminated,  they 
are  empty  and  invisible.  This  is  almost  uniformly  the  state 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  dead  body  and  arises  from  their 
posthumous  action. 
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Property  4th.  The  absorbents  are  very  irregular  in  their  action. 
The  want  of  regularity  or  uniformity  so  characteristic  of  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  serves  to  distinguish  them  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  from  every  other  class  of  vessels  in  the  animal 
economv.  These  vessels  sometimes  circulate  their  contents 
with  astonishing  velocity,  and  sometimes  as  tardily.  Thus,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  immersed  for  a  series  of  years 
in  an  inundating  accumulation  of  dropsical  serum,  and  instead 
of  removing  it,  the  collection  appears  to  be  progressively  on  the 
increase,  as  if  their  energies  were  entirely  paralyzed,  and  then 
suddenly,  and  in  some  instances  without  any  appreciable  cause, 
the  disease  is  removed  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.  By 
Cruikshank  we  are  informed,  that  he  saw  chyle  pervade  the 
mesenteric  absorbents  with  a  velocity  equal  to  twenty  feet  in 
a  minute.  Of  six  pints  of  warm  water,  says  Dr.  Good,  that  were 
injected  into  the  abdomen  of  a  living  dog,  not  more  than  four 
ounces  remained  at  the  expiration  of  six  hours.  By  professor 
Martini  it  is  remarked,  that  he  has  seen,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  a  pint  of  warm  water  absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  of  both  dogs  and  kids.  In  an  experiment  performed 
by  Dr.  Carsill,  a  pint  of  water  was  absorbed  from  the  same 
cavity  in  twenty  minutes.  By  Mr.  Gohier  it  is  stated,  that  wa- 
ter injected  into  the  trachea  of  horses,  through  an  opening  be- 
low the  larynx,  was  absorbed  by  the  lungs  almost  immediately. 
Bile  is  absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  more  rapidly 
than  water:  Mr.  Dupuytren  saw  two  ounces  of  this  fluid  re- 
moved almost  instantaneously. 

Property  5th.  Retrograde  action  of  the  absorbents.  Though  the 
lymph  and  other  fluids  circulated  by  the  absorbents  usually  pur- 
sue a  particular  route,  they  are  not,  however,  constrained  to 
obey  any  particular  impulse  or  to  flow  in  any  certain  direction. 
When  attracted  by  an  excitant  or  other  cause  of  local  irritation, 
they  often  deviate  from  their  customary  channels;  and  in  par- 
ticular states  of  the  system,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin  and  Mr. 
Caldini,  they  make  a  movement  perfectly  retrograde. 

This  phenomenon  is  in  some  rare  cases,  and  in  particular 
portions  of  the  circulatory  circle,  manifested  by  the  blood ;  but 
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it  never  obtains  throughout  the  whole  sanguiferous  system.  It 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  blood,  to  describe  perpetually 
the  same  route,  and  to  exhibit  but  few  abnormal  changes  which 
do  not  affect  its  velocity. 

The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  fluids  taken  into  the 
stomach  are  transmitted  to  the  urinary  bladder,  originally  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  the  retrograde  action  of  the  absorbents. 
This  suggestion,  however,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  cannot  with 
propriety,  be  ranked  with  those  hypotheses,  that  have  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  modern  physiology.  A  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  liver  and  kidneys  was  conjectured  by  Arete- 
us.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Kratzen  stein,  Frankenaw,  Berger  and 
others,  that  the  urinary  bladder  was  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
attracting  to  it  the  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach,  through  the 
medium  of  inorganic  pores,  so  arranged,  that  fluids  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  the  bladder,  but  not  out  of  it.  It  was 
supposed  by  Bartholin,  that  between  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  kidneys,  there  exists  a  communication  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  lacteals.  It  was  contended  by  Winslow,  that  there 
exists  near  the  lumbar  vertebras,  a  canal  which  forms  a  direct 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  By  Valen- 
tin and  Hildanus  we  are  informed,  that  they  discovered,  foreign 
substances  in  the  bladder,  which  they  could  not  believe  had 
reached  it  through  the  circulation.  The  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Senter,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Darwin,  is  directly  in  fa- 
vour of  a  more  immediate  communication  between  the  stomach 
and  bladder,  than  that  which  takes  place  through  the  sangui- 
neous circulation.  The  case  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  one  of  ischuria,  of  more  than  three  years  standing.  If,  at 
any  time  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  urine  was  not 
regularly  drawn  off  with  a  catheter,  it  was  sure  to  be  discharged 
.either  by  the  stomach  or  the  skin.  There  are  some  experiments, 
performed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  which  authorize  the  same  de- 
duction. A  ligature  was  placed  upon  the  receptaculum  chyli 
of  several  dogs:  an  effusion  of  chyle  took  place  upon  several  of 
the  viscera;  into  the  cellular  tissue;  and  upon  the  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  pancreas  and  kidneys.     Dr.  Darwin  tells  us,  that 
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one  of  his  friends  drank  of  diluted  alcohol  until  he  was  slightly 
inebriated; — in  conjunction  with  it,  he  then  took,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  asparagus.     The  urine  in  a  very  short  time,  gave  out 
the  characteristic  odour  of  asparagus,  but  no  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  the  blood,  could  be  detected.     To  a  kid,  an  infu- 
sion of  rhubarb  was  given  by  Rasori; — in  half  an  hour  the  ani- 
mal commenced  urinating,  and  in  the  fluid  discharged,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  medicine  was  plainly  manifested.     When  the  ani- 
mal was  opened,  he  found  the  lacteals  distended  with  a  white 
opaque  chyle*  and  the  stomach  still  contained  a  small  quantify 
of  loppered  milk  impregnated  with  the  infusion  of  rhubarb.    The 
rational  inference  then  is,  that  the  rhubarb  reached  the  urinary 
bladder  through  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  the  intestines.     The 
total  destruction  of  the  kidneys  by  suppuration,  does  not  prevent 
the  bladder  from  being  filled  with  urine:  nor  when  the  ureters 
are  tied,  is  this  object  attained^  as  was  proved  by  the  expert 
ments  of  Huet  and  Kratzenstein. 

The  subjoined  considerations  show,  that  the  opinion  which' 
asserts,  that  the  absorbents  do  retrograde  in  their  action,  is  not 
altogether  preposterous  and  absurd.     The  fact,  that  these  ves- 
sels are  eminently  endowed  with  vital  properties,  and  that  they9 
in  common  with  the  other  organic  tissues  are  liable  to  numerous 
abnormal  changes,  renders  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
the  event  of  their  being  stimulated  to  morbid  exertion,  or  if  by 
any  means,  the  valves  should  become  paralytic,  that  their  con- 
tents should  retrograde.     In  the  above  circumstances,  all  obsta- 
cle to  such  a  movement  would  be  removed.     The  truth  of  this, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  mercury,  water,  or  tallow  are 
injected  into  the  absorbents  in  a  retrograde  direction,  the  valves 
offer  no  resistance^     It  is  asserted  by  Etmuller,  Morin  and  Dar- 
win, that  if  the  urinary  bladder  be  turned  inside  out,  the  ure- 
ters and  neck   of  the  organ  being   well  secured  and  then  filled 
with  water,  it  will  be  emptied  by  the  retrograde  action  of  its 
absorbents.     In  several  abnormal  states  of  the  system,  particu- 
larly in  those  called  diabetes  and  scrofula,  the  valves  of  the  ab* 
sorbents  are  diseased,  and  then,  they  present  no  obstacle  to  their 
retrograde  action* 
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As  we  above  remarked,  something  resembling  the  retrograde 
action  of  the  absorbents  takes  place,  in  particular  circumstan- 
ces, in  the  sanguiferous  system.  By  Lieutuand  we  are  informed5 
that  a  schirrus  state  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  will  permit  a  part 
of  the  blood  to  return  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  As 
dissolution  approaches,  these  valves  become  paralytic  and  suf- 
fer the  blood  to  regurgitate.  In  the  veins  that  are  supplied  with 
valves,  Baglivi  says,  he  has  seen  the  blood  retrograde.  The 
same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Hunter,  Marchettis9 
and  Haller  in  the  capillary  blood  vessels,.  It  is  also  stated  by 
them,  that  air  passes  without  difficulty  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  course  in  which  the  fluids  are  absorbed. 

The  insufficiency  of  valves  in  other  organs,  in  preventing  the 
retrograde  action  of  their  contents,  is  a  pathological  phenome- 
non with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  vom- 
iting, the  valve  at  the  cardiac  orifice  does  not  prevent  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  from  being  rejected ;  that  at  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice suffers  the  bile  to  enter  the  stomach ;  the  valve  of  Bauhin, 
in  the  iliac  passion,  allows  feculent  matter  to  pass  along  the  in- 
testines in  an  antiperistaltic  direction,  and  then  we  have  stereo- 
raceous  vomiting;  and  De  Haen  injected  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog,  that  it  was  ejected 
from  his  mouth  in  a  full  stream.  The  bile  often  imparts  its 
particular  hue  to  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder,  and 
several  of  the  secretions  are  occasionally  impregnated  with  it, 
from  its  re-absorption.  The  puncta  lachrymalia,  together  with 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  appear  to  form  a  gland,  that 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  intestinal  tube.  Thus,  when  the 
nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  it  takes  on  a  retrograde  action,  and  the 
tears  are  again  poured  into  the  lacus  lachrymalis. 

These  considerations  firmly  establish  the  fact,  that  valves  are 
altogether  incapable  of  presenting  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  contents  of  the  organs  in  which  they 
are  found.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels to  this  kind  of  action,  which  the  valves  are  constructed  to 
prevent,  they  should  exist  in  all  animals  in  which  these  vessels 
have  been  found.     This,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  the  re- 
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searches  of  the  comparative  anatomist.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Hewson,  that  although  absorbents  abound  in  fish,  these  ves- 
sels are  not  furnished  with  valves.  Nor  are  they  uniformly  to 
be  found  in  the  economy  of  man,  as  in  a  multitude  of  white  pel- 
lucid  vessels,  evidently  absorbent  in  character,  they  could  riot 
be  detected  by  Nuck,  Ruysch,  Vieussens,  Helvetius  and  Senac. 
Moreover,  if  valves  were  designed  to  answer  no  other  end,  than 
to  prevent  the  retrograde  action  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
found,  their  number  and  their  manner  of  distribution*  should 
have  been  regulated  exclusively  upon  the  principle  of  necessity. 
This  rule,  however,  is  never  observed;  for  instead  of  acquiring 
strength  and  augmenting  in  number,  in  a  ratio  corresponding 
with  the  size  of  the  vessel,  they  decrease  in  number  as  the  ves- 
sel increases  in  magnitude.  Thus,  in  the  thoracic  duct  there 
are  but  few,  while  they  abound  in  those  vessels  of  a  much  smaller 
caliber. 

Property  6th.  When  abnormal,  the  absorbents  take  up  fluids  in- 
discriminately. In  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  morbid 
changes  which  the  sensibility  of  these  vessels  sustains,  they  are 
enabled  to  absorb  every  species  of  fluid,  produced  by  or  artifici- 
ally introduced  into  the  animal  economy.  This*  however,  never 
takes  place  to  any  extent  but  in  disease,  and  then, its  occurrence 
is  so  frequent,  that  illustrations  of  it  may  be  derived  from  every 
morbid  affection  to  which  the  human  body  is  heir*  Thus  they 
have  been  coloured  blue  by  indigo  5  yellow  by  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  and  the  yellow-beet;  red  by  the  beet  of  the  same  colour* 
Hydropic  serum  has  been  found  in  them  in  great  abundance,  as 
well  as  bile,  urine,  milk  and  pus.  In  these  vessels,  we  shall  find 
the  theatre  of  haemorrhage,  as  well  as  the  throne  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Property  7  th,  The  absorbent  vessels  are  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  re-production.  As  we  have  already  remarked*  these  vessels  pos- 
sess the  power  of  vegetating,  elongating,  reproducing  and  of  ram- 
ifying into  surrounding  parts.  The  existence  of  this  faculty  is  de- 
duced from  the  manner  in  which  parts  grow  and  unite  when  they 
have,  from  violence  sustained  a  solution  of  continuity;  from  the 
disappearance  of  solid  tumours  during  life,  together  with  the  ves- 
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sels  by  which  they  were  supported ;  by  the  experiments  of  Brug- 
mans,  by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  cicatrized  surfaces  re- 
cover the  faculty  of  absorption,  which  could  only  result  from  the 
growth  and  regeneration  of  the  absorbent  vessels*  This  is  a  pro= 
perty  which  belongs  neither  to  the  arteries  nor  the  veins.  These 
vessels  never  pullulate  into  the  tumours  with  with  which  they 
are  frequently  surrounded,  nor  are  they  ever  found  pervading 
cicatrices.  The  chief  pathological  phenomena  manifested  by 
them  consist  in  an  augmentation  or  a  dimunition  of  their  cali- 
ber. The  morbid  characteristics  of  fungus  excrescences  have 
no  tendency  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  con- 
gestion with  blood,  of  the  vessels  of  such  tumours,  furnishes  no 
evidence  that  they  are  either  arteries  or  veins,,  When  these 
tumours  have  existed  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  have  be- 
come more  aggravated ;  and  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  carci- 
nomatous ;  these  same  vessels,  instead  of  being  engorged  with 
blood  are  distended  with  substances  albuminous  and  adipocerous 
in  character. 

Property  8th.  -  The  absorbents  are  more  tenacious  of  the  vital prin« 
ctple  than  any  other  tissue.  No  one,  I  believe,  doubts  that  the 
absorbents  continue  to  act  some  time  after  dissolution,  although, 
there  is  considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion,  as  to  the  particular 
time  when  their  functions  altogether  cease.  Thus  it  is  re- 
marked by  Haller,  "  Quietis  tamen  intestinis,  et  multa  mofte 
frigidis,  chylum  moveri  et  effulgere."  By  Bichat  we  are  told> 
that  "organic  sensibility,  and  insensible  organic  contractility 
continue  some  time  after  death.  A  fluid  injected  either  upon 
the  serous  or  mucous  surfaces,  while  the  animal  is  still  warm 
is  absorbed."  He  asserts  that  the  subsidence  of  heat,  and  the 
cessation  of  absorption,  are  simultaneous.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  that 
absorption  continues  after  the  animal  is  deprived  of  sensibility, 
for  if  the  thoracic  duct  be  then  tied,  the  lacteals  will  become 
distended.  They  possess,  according  to  Dr.  Horner,  striking 
powers  of  spontaneous  contraction  in  the  dead  body,  though  he 
attempts  not  to  determine  when  this  power  ceases.  It  is  said  by 
M.  Magendie,  that  absorption  continues  to  go  on  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  death.     He  remarks,  that  "after  having  emptied 
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x>ne  or  more  of  the  lacteals  in  an  animal  recently  dead,  by  com- 
pression, we  shall  again  see  them,  in  a  short  time  filled  up  anew." 
This  experiment  was  performed  after  the  animal  had  been  dead 
two  hours.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  that  when  indi- 
viduals die  with  oedematous  limbs,  the  oedema  disappears.  It 
is  a  common  post  mortem  observation,  to  find,  that  while  the  tho- 
racic duct  contains  more  or  less  lymph,  the  absorbents  of  the 
extremities,  head,  neck,  &c.  are  entirely  empty.  Mascagni, 
who  is  doubtless  a  most  talented  and  experienced  judge,  asserts 
confidently,  that  absorption  continues  after  the  animal  becomes 
cold.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Desgenettes,  who  likewise  re- 
marks, that  the  younger  animals  are,  the  powers  of  absorption 
are  the  more  active,  and  continue  the  longest  after  death.  It 
is  affirmed  by  Soemmering,  that  the  powers  of  absorption  sur- 
vive those  that  produce  animal  heat:  for  a  case  occurred  to  him, 
in  which  after  the  body  had  become  cold,  a  blackish  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  was  removed  by  the  intestinal  absorbents. 

This  property  we  have,  perhaps,  treated  with  more  prolixity, 
than  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  think  it  merits:  we  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  application  we  shall  make  of  it,  he  will 
not  be  disposed  to  censure  us  for  bestowing  upon  it  an  undue 
portion  of  attention. 

Property  9th,  The  absorbents  possess  Sensibility,  Clinical  ob- 
servation daily  evinces  the  existence  of  this  property.  It  is 
manifested  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  inflame  when  nox- 
ious matter  has  been  absorbed,  and  by  the  pain  which  is  then 
experienced.  Their  frequent  inflammation  from  disturbance  of 
the  general  constitution  is  also  a  proof  of  it.  A  common  cold 
produces  a  painful  tumefaction  of  the  absorbent  glands;  and  in 
some  varieties  of  fever  these  parts  are  particularly  obnoxious 
to  disease.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  a  fever  that 
prevailed  at  Naples,  and  of  which  Dr.  Sarcone  has  given  us  a 
faithful  history.  A  case  of  fever  recently  fell  under  my  notice, 
in  which  the  whole  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  suppuration. 
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Property  \0th.  The  absorbents  are  contractile  and  irritable.  By 
Haller  we  are  informed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system 
are  contractile  and  possess  a  degree  of  irritability  superior  ei- 
ther to  the  arteries  or  veins.  Their  muscularity  and  irritability 
are  facts  which  were  considered  by  Cruikshank  incontestible. 
That  two  of  their  tunics  are  muscular,  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
as  muscular  fibres  have  been  detected,  not  only  in  the  thoracic 
duct  of  the  more  unwieldy  animals,  but  also  in  that  of  man. 
In  the  former  they  were  observed  by  Schelden,  and  in  the  latter 
by  Schneider.  Under  the  action  of  chemical  irritants,  says  Dr. 
Cruikshank,  they  discovered  irritability.  The  thoracic  duct 
has  a  living  contractile  power,  say  M  M.  Gmelin  and  Tiede- 
mann,  for  when  it  is  tied  and  punctured  the  chyle  springs  out 
like  blood  from  an  open  vein.  This  does  not  depend,  as  Mas- 
cagni  and  Bichat  suppose,  upon  the  exertions  of  the  elastic  pa- 
netes  of  the  duct,  but  is  the  result  of  a  living  contractile  effort. 
Of  this  we  are  assured  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  duct  be  tied  and 
punctured  a  certain  time  after  death,  the  chyle  instead  of 
springing  from  the  duct  like  blood  from  a  vein,  exudes  slowly 
from  the  orifice.  In  a  recently  dead  animal,  if  the  chyle  be  dis- 
charged by  puncture,  the  duct  immediately  contracts.  This 
phenomenon  is  manifested  by  all  the  absorbents,  and  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  absorption  of  chyle;  for  after  that  process  has  ter- 
minated, they  become  invisible.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  lamb  be 
opened  three  hours  after  having  drank  freely  of  milk,  the  mes- 
enteric absorbents  will  be  found  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid,  which 
they  manifestly  circulate  by  a  contractile  effort.  They  not  only 
empty  themselves  with  great  promptitude  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  cold  air,  but  contract  throughout  their  whole  length, 
precisely  as  the  muscles  do  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  an 
irritant.  Professor  Lauth,  of  Strasbourg,  killed  a  dog  about 
the  time  the  process  of  digestion  was  terminating,  opened  the 
abdomen  immediately,  and  found  the  lacteals  filled  with  chyle; 
but  these  vessels  irritated  by  the  contact  of  air  immediately 
contracted,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  they  were  invisi- 
ble, The  result  is  the  same,  says  the  Professor,  if  the  abdomen 
be  opened  at  any  time  within  twenty-four  hours;  but  at  the 
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expiration  of  this  period,  their  irritability  is  exhausted,  and 
then,  though  we  permit  the  air  to  act  upon  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels, they  continue  distended  with  chyle. 

The  muscular  contraction  of  the  absorbents,  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  maybe  distinctly  seen  in  the  sea  egg, 
or  star  fish,  in  which  it  is  very  perfect:  in  these  animals,  t^ere 
are  no  valves  to  assist  in  determining  the  contents  of  these  ves- 
sels toward  the  heart. 

The  contractility  of  the  absorbents  is  beautifully  displayed 
in  the  removal  of  the  tears  from  the  eyes.  This  is  doubtless 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  a  process  purely  vital. 
Each  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  by  a  peculiar  and  specific  action, 
absorbs  the  tears  accumulated  in  the  lacus  lachrymalis  and  de- 
termines their  flow  into  the  sac.  If  the  absorption  of  the  tears 
is  not  under  the  control  of  vitality  exclusively,  why  is  it  that, 
in  many  fatal  diseases,  as  the  patient  gradually  sinks,  the  tears 
are  not  as  rapidly  removed  as  in  perfect  health?  If  mechanics 
have  any  participation  in  this  process,  no  impairment  in  its  en- 
ergy should  be  observed,  for  the  physical  integrity  of  the  parts 
continues  unaffected.  But  an  observation  of  M.  Richerand  re- 
moves all  doubt  on  this  subject.  We  are  assured  by  him,  that 
he  saw  thepuncta  lachrymalia  contract  in  a  child  when  the  in- 
strument employed  by  him  did  not  immediately  enter  the  canal, 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  wait  some  time  for  this  contraction 
to  subside,  before  he  could  succeed  in  his  operation. 

In  the  turtle,  the  absorbents  continue  to  act  after  decapita- 
tion; for  they  absorb  after  the  removal  of  the  brain.  Contrac- 
tion is  essential  to  the  performance  of  that  function,  and  here 
we  are  presented  with  a  striking  analogy  between  the  absor- 
bents and  the  muscles;  for  in  this  amphibious  animal  the  latter 
contract  several  hours  after  the  loss  of  the  encephalon. 

With  regard  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  supposed  by 
many  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  congeries  of  absorbent 
vessels,  it  was  contended  by  Santorini,  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  a  peristaltic  motion.  By  Lancisi  it  is  asserted,  that  they  are 
muscular,  and  that  they  contract  and  dilate  like  the  heart.  This 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Mylius.     By  A.  F.  Hoffman  sphincters 
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are  ascribed  to  the  glands;  in  virtue  of  which,  fluids  are  admit- 
ted into  them  or  rejected  in  correspondence  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  nature. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  absorbents 
sometimes  discover  their  irritability.  When  one  of  these  ves- 
sels rs  pricked  by  a  pointed  instrument,  horripilation  or  a  chilly 
sensation,  not  unlike  that  characteristic  of  the  first  stage  of  a 
paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  is  produced.  This  singular  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  by  Hewson,  Hunter  and  Cruik- 
shank;  by  whom  it  is  also  remarked,  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
general  malaise  and  by  red  painful  lines  which  correspond  with 
the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  absorption  of  a  virus  will  produce 
the  same  effects. 

Property  1 1  th.  The  absorbents  possess  elective  sensibility, — It  has 
been  already  shown,  that  the  different  vascular  tissues  of  the 
animal  economy,  although  they  circulate  fluids  radically  dif- 
ferent in  their  essential  character,  have  actually  a  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Though  this  is  the  case,  their  re- 
spective fluids  need  not  necessarily  and  in  a  confused  manner 
mingle  together.  In  health  this  never  happens:  but  in  disease, 
it  invariably  ensues  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is  a  pow- 
er, which  presides  over  tbe  action  of  these  tissues,  by  which  in 
health,  the  fluids  of  the  animal  economy  are  confined  in  their 
proper  vessels;  which  prevents  foreign  or  unassimilated  substan- 
ces from  admixture  with  them;  and  that  readily  admit  those  with 
which  it  is  in  relation. 

This  power  is  denominated  by  Bichat,  organic  sensibility ;  by 
Burgmans,  vita  propria,  and  by  M.  Alard  elective  sensibility. 
The  latter  seems  to  express  most  fully  the  nature  of  this  faculty; 
by  us,  there  fore,  it  shall  be  adopted. 

The  existence,  however,  of  this  elective  sensibility,  is  not  one 
of  those  incontestible  points,  that  admits  of  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  physiologists.  On  no  subject,  indeed,  connected 
with  the  science  of  life,  can  opinion  be  more  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory. While  some  very  enlightened  individuals,  place 
the  most  unqualified  faith  in  the  existence  of  this  property,  others 
whose  sentiments  are  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  respect,  con- 
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siderit  a  fable,  as  wild  and  extravagant,  as  the  dreams  of  the 
latter  Platonists.  The  evidence  however,  on  this  debated  point, 
decidedly  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  sentiments  maintained 
by  the  former. 

The  language  held  on  this  subject,  by  a  recent  writer,  the 
novelty  of  whose  opinions  has  made  him  extensively  known  to 
the  profession,  is  in  a  strain  of  illiberal  denunciation,  discredi- 
table to  himself,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  science.  By 
him  it  is  said,  "that  the  notions  of  a  peculiar  unintelligible  vital 
power  of  discernment  and  appropriation,  existing  at  the  ends  of 
the  absorbing  radicules,  cannot  even  be  alluded  to"  It  is  infinitely 
more  easy  to  denounce,  than  to  disprove;  to  use  the  language  of 
the  dogmatist,  than  the  language  of  reason  and  intelligence. 
The  motive,  however,  of  this  sweeping  verdict  of  condemnation 
is  apparent.  Before  the  bar  of  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  David  Barry,  and  that  which  contends  for  the 
existence  of  the  property  under  consideration,  to  be  acquitted. 
They  wage  against  each  other  a  war  of  mutual  extermination. 
Science  will  not  recognize  them  both  as  her  legitimate  offspring. 
The  bastardy  of  one  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  other. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  so  long  as  the  laws  which  are  pecu- 
liarly vital,  are  held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  physiologist,  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  than  those  of  a  physi- 
cal character,  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Barry  cannot  constitute  any 
portion  of  fixed  and  unfluctuating  science.  The  essence  of  the 
principle  of  vitality  is  necessarily  inscrutable.  To  attempt  to 
comprehend  it  would  be  visionary  and  frantic,  and  a  daring  inva- 
sion of  the  province  of  the  Deity.  To  understand  its  laws, 
should  be  the  extent  of  our  ambition:  it  is  all  that  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  accomplish.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  property 
under  consideration,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  it  actually 
exists;  that  it  is  a  modification  or  peculiar  state  of  vitality; 
that  it  is  one  of  the  general  laws  of  life ;  that  it  is  itself  amena- 
ble to  certain  fixed  laws ;  and  that  its  effects  can  be  appreciated* 

The  existence  of  the  property  denominated  elective  sensi- 
bility, rests  upon  fufficient  evidence  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked 
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among  the  other  laws  of  life.  The  admission  of  its  existence* 
furnishes  us  with  a  satisfactory  and  intelligible  solution,  of  nu- 
merous phenomena  both  normal  and  abnormal,  which,  without 
it,  we  are  totally  incapable  of  understanding.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
property,  which  even  the  ultra-mechanical  physiologist  would 
be  constrained  to  admit,  if  he  would  suffer  himself  to  contem- 
plate with  a  mind  unembarrassed  and  uninfluenced  by  the  pre- 
judices and  predilections  of  hypothesis,  the  operations  of  the 
economy  as  they  are  naturally  carried  on,  and  not  as  they  are 
distortedly  exhibited  in  his  experiments. 

None  of  the  mechanical  physiologists,  can  assign  a  reason^ 
upon  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction,  or  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  why  chyme  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic-absorbo-ex- 
halents  of  the  intestines,  and  the  feculent  matter  and  bile  re- 
jected. To  grant  to  these  vessels  a  selecting  faculty,  which 
accurately  corresponds  with  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
bowels,  every  difficulty  is  removed.  If  it  be  true,  of  which 
there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt,  that  oxygen  is  the  only  atmos- 
pheric element  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  venous  absorbo-ex~ 
halents,  upon  what  other  principle  can  the  rejection  of  the 
azote  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  are  with  it  chemically  com- 
bined, be  explained?  In  the  process  of  sanguification,  pulmo- 
nary serosity  is  excreted  by  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  of 
the  lungs,  but  why  do  not  these  vessels  absorb  the  blood  ?  Their 
elective  sensibility  presents  to  it  an  insuperable  barrier.  The 
liver,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  prove,  is  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
purating organ ;  and  if  so,  why  does  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum,  give  up  to  the  action  of  the  pori  biliarii  its  impurities  only? 
For  no  other  reason  than  that  which  has  been  just  assigned. 
Usually,  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  is  not  absorbed,  but  why 
is  it  in  jaundice  acted  upon  by  the  venous  absorbo-exhalents 
and  carried  into  the  venous  circulation?  The  elective  sensibili- 
ty is  here  equally  operative.  In  the  proper  place,  it  is  our 
design  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  lymph  is  nothing  more  than 
chyle  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  assimilated,  and  which, 
for  re-elaboration  is  removed  from  the  capillary  arteries  by  the 
lymphatic-absorbo-exhalents.     If  so,  why  is  the  blood  rejected? 
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ft  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  other 
good  reason,  than  the  agency  of  the  elective  sensibility,  which 

vides  over  the  action  of  their  absorbing  radicules.  A  thousand 

r  frustrations  might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  abundantly 

sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  faculty:  nor  should  we 

deem  it  right  to  intrude  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  ad- 

ditional  evidence,  if  it  were  not  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

Thus,  a  ligature  was  thrown  around  the  axillary  artery  of 
a  living  calf  by  Professor  Buniva;  the  vessel  was  punctured 
below  the  ligature ;  and  then  blood  diluted  with  water  was  in- 
jected into  it.  Although  considerable  force  was  applied  to 
the  piston,  such  resistance  was  made,  as  to  make  the  entrance 
of  the  fluid  a  matter  of  difficulty.  In  some  experiments  pre- 
viously performed  upon  the  dead  human  body,  the  injection 
soon  made  its  appearance  upon  the  skin,  but  in  this,  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  When  the  dead  body  was  injected,  the 
skin  assumed  the  colour  of  the  blood :  the  palms  of  the  hands 
put  on  a  beautiful  rose  tint;  blistered  surfaces  were  swelled, 
reddened,  and  covered  with  drops  of  diluted  blood ;  the  liver, 
spleen,  stomach,  intestines,  all  the  membranes,  most  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye,  the  periosteum  and  the  bones,  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  violent  inflammation.  After  it  was  ascertained, 
that  the  fluid  injected  would  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
living  animal,  the  spinal  marrow  was  divided  near  the  occiput. 
The  heart  almost  immediately  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  animal 
expired  in  a  few  moments.  Life  however  had  hardly  become 
extinct,  when  the  fluid  that  still  remained  in  the  syringe,  enter- 
ed the  artery  readily ;  without  resistance ;  made  its  appearance 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  upon  most  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Why  was  the  entrance  of  this  fluid  resisted  in  the 
former,  and  suffered  in  the  latter?  This  difference  could  only 
arise  from  the  barrier  presented  by  the  elective  sensibility 
in  the  former,  which  was  removed  in  the  latter.  In  the 
former,  the  arteries  are  always  a  plenum;  it  is  therefore,  very 
clear,  that  unless  the  foreign  fluid  could  obtain  admission  into 
some  other  vascular  tissue,  the  resistance  alluded  to,  must  uni- 
formly be  made.     This  was  prevented  by  the  elective  sensibili- 
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ty,  which  presides  over  the  absorbing  radicules  of  the  arterial 
absorbo-exhalents,  the  only  order  of  vessels  that  originate 
from  the  capillary  arteries,  and  terminate  upon  the  surface 
upon  which  the  injection  made  its  appearance.  After  the  ani- 
mal had  expired,  this  barrier  was  removed;  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  with  what  facility  and  promptitude  the  injected 
fluid  pervaded  these  vessels. 

The  very  recent  experiments  of  M.  Martigney,  are  perhaps 
no  less  conclusive  than  those  of  Professor  Buniva.  Into  the 
stomach  of  animals  killed  the  previous  day,  M.  Martigney  in- 
jected a  weak  solution  of  hydrocyanate  of  potass,  and'  four 
minutes  afterwards  he  observed,  that  the  outer  surface  of  the 
stomach  became  of  a  uniform  blue  colour  when  tested  with  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  He  then  repeated  the  same  experiment  on 
living  animals  with  the  following  results.  Twenty  minutes  after 
the  injection  of  the  hydrocyanate,  when  none  of  it  had  reached 
the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach,  he  poured  several  drops  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  over  it.  It  was  not  till  five  minutes  afterwards, 
that  he  remarked  here  and  there  a  faint  blue  tint  not  uniformly 
diffused  as  in  the  former  instance,  but  arranged  in  a  fine  net- 
work; gradually  the  tint  deepened  and  extended  itself,  its  retic- 
ulated structure  became  less  distinct,  and  at  length  a  uniform 
blue  stain  was  formed  as  in  the  dead  animal.  It  is  a  point, 
which  I  feel  persuaded  cannot  be  disputed,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  explain  satisfactorily  the  rapid  introduction  of  the 
fluid  into  the  vessels  of  the  stomachs  of  the  dead  animals,  and 
its  slow  progress  in  those  of  the  living,  unless  we  admit  them  in 
the  latter  case  under  the  control  of  vitality  and  not  in  the  for- 
mer; unless  we  attribute  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  fluid  in 
the  former  to  the  absence,  and  its  tardiness  in  the  latter  to  the 
presence  and  direct  agency  of  the  elective  sensibility. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  action  in  which  the  property  of 
the  absorbent  vessels  under  consideration  consists,  is  of  neces- 
sity molecular;  and  therefore,  unavoidably,  invisible  and  unde- 
monstrable.  Its  existence,  however,  is  recognized  at  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  absorbent  radicules,  as  is  evinced  by  nu- 
merous phenomena,  several  of  which  have  been  already  placed 
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before  the  reader.  The  discovery  of  a  fluid  in  these  vessels, 
immediately  after  having  passed  their  roots,  essentially  unlike 
that,  in  which  they  are  frequently  immersed,  a  fact  which  has 
been  repeatedly  testified  to,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify 
the  assertion  just  made  with  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  property 
denominated  elective  sensibility. 

Our  inability  to  reveal  the  nature  of  this  property,  should 
not  be  considered  as  having  any  tendency  to  invalidate  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  its  support  5  for  it  is  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  numerous  other  organic  actions,  especially  what  have  been 
called  secretions,  the  nature  of  which  is  just  as  inscrutable. 
The  numerous  and  diversified  results  of  elective  sensibility, 
are  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  enquiring  physiologist,  and  this 
is  all  that  is,  or  can  be  known  of  the  organic  actions  in  which 
the  functions  of  secretion  consist.  Their  existence,  therefore, 
rests  upon  evidence  precisely  identical  in  character;  and  yet, 
there  are  those  who  unhesitatingly  assail  the  former,  while  they 
suffer  the  latter  to  repose  in  unmolested  security. 

The  presumption,  however,  if  speculation  be  allowable  on  so 
abstruse  a  point,  that  elective  sensibility  consists  in  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation,  is  not  altogether  unfounded.  Thus 
we  suppose  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  radicules  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, under  the  presiding  influence  of  elective  sensibility, 
dilate  them,  by  which  they  are  accommodated  or  adapted  to 
those  substances  of  a  mild  and  unirritating  nature,  while  by  a 
contractile  effort,  those  of  an  opposite  character  are  rejected. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Monro,  that  the 
colouring  principle  in  wine,  is  much  more  minute,  than  the 
glooules  of  milk;  notwithstanding  which,  the  former  is  rejected, 
while  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  It  appears  that 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  go 
through  evolutions,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  absorbent  radicules.  Indeed,  I  imagine  the 
only  difference  between  the  former  and  latter,  consists  in  the 
one  being  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  be  cognizable  to  the  senses, 
while  the  other  is  so  minute,  as  to  be  invisible.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  they  correspond  precisely,  for  the  essential  nature  of 
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the  one  is  as  inscrutable  as  that  of  the  other.  The  whole 
amount  of  unfluctuating  knowledge  acquired  with  regard  to 
either  of  them  is,  that  they  are  active  and  not  passive  agents  in 
performance  of  their  functions;  and  this,  constitutes  an  irresis- 
tible argument  against  all  those  hypothetical  explanations  of 
the  process  of  absorption,  which  have  been  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Property  \2th*  There  is  an  action  belonging  to  the  vessels  of 
the  absorbent  system  denominated  elaborative.  By  this  phrase,  we 
understand  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  absorbent  vessels  subsequently  to  their  absorption. 
By  this  process,  the  state  of  the  substances  introduced  into  the 
economy  is  progressively  improved,  until,  at  last,  they  are  ren- 
dered fit  to  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  living  solid. 

Although  there  may  appear  a  likeness  so  striking,  between  the 
elaborative  action  of  the  absorbents  and  their  elective  sensibility, 
as  almost  to  authorize  the  consideration  of  them  as  identical, 
there  is  in  every  respect  a  manifest  difference  between  the  for 
mer  and  the  latter.  Thus,  the  functions  ascribed  to  these  pro- 
perties are  separate,  distinct  and  characteristic.  While  to  the 
elective  sensibility,  is  assigned  the  office  exclusively  of  selecting 
suitable  materials;  upon  elaboration  devolves  the  duty  of  mould- 
ing them  into  an  appropriate  form,  and  finally,  to  exhalation  be- 
longs the  process  of  depositing  them  in  the  parenchymatous  tis 
sues  of  the  body. 

The  existence  of  the  property  under  examination,  is  inferred 
from  the  following  considerations.  The  absorbent  vessels  are 
very  minute,  and  it  is,in  vessels  of  capillary  magnitude,  that  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  substances  introduced  into  the 
economy  are  produced.  The  vessels  of  this  system,  seem  to  be 
too  minute,  to  have  no  other  office  than  that  of  mere  conduits 
to  perform.  The  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  is  very  slow;  the  design  of  which  is  doubtless  to  allow 
the  vessels  sufficient  time,  to  produce  upon  them  the  neces- 
sary changes.  The  chyle,  before  it  is  mingled  with  the  blood, 
is  incorporated  with  the  lymph;  and  finally,. in  its  passage  to 
the  blood,  the  chyle  goes  through  th™teric  gang.ions; 
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and  these  organs,  are  generally  regarded  as  agents  of  elabor- 
ation* 

The  evidence,  however,  above  adduced  in  support  of  the  elab- 
orative  action  of  the  absorbents,  is  altogether  of  a  presumptive 
character,  and  the  institution  of  an  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  duodenum,  thoracic  duct  and  its  tributary  branches,  is 
necessary  to  be  furnished  with  data,  from  which  the  truth  can  be 
deduced. 

Many  years  ago,  from  a  number  of  experiments  instituted  by 
Werner,  he  inferred  the  acidity  of  chyme,  while  he  found  the 
chyle  to  be  destitute  of  that  attribute.  The  very  recent  re- 
searches of  MM.  Tiedmann  and  Gmelin  are  of  a  peculiarly  con- 
clusive character:  they  have  rendered  the  non-identity  of  chyme 
and  chyle  a  point  no  longer  contestable.  Without  entering  in- 
to detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  have  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated, that  perfect  chyle  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  that  chyme  is  a  fluid  of  very  dissimilar  characteristic 
attributes. 

The  difference  between  chyme  and  chyle  is  not  more  remark- 
able, than  that  observed  in  the  fluid  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  elaborative  apparatus  of  chyle.  Thus  it  is  asserted  by 
Ruysch  and  Cowper,  that  as  the  chyle  issues  from  the  mesenteric 
ganglions,  it  appears  more  clear,  limpid  and  aqueous  than  when 
it  entered  them.  It  is  said  in  general  terms  by  Professor  Schultz, 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  it  appears  that  he  speaks  from 
actual  observation,  that  the  chyle,  after  it  enters  the  lacteals,  is 
progressively  elaborated,  especially  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions, 
which  he  compares  to  the  articulations  of  vegetables ;  particu- 
larly the  Cham. 

The  chyle,  we  are  told  by  MM.  Emmert  and  Vauquelin,  al- 
though as  white  as  milk  in  the  lacteals,  assumes  gradually,  espe- 
cially in  particular  points,  a  faint  reddish  hue  after  it  has  en- 
tered the  thoracic  duct,  and  that  this  colour  deepens  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  subclavian  vein.  By  MM.  Halle  and  Nvsten^  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  never  fails  to  red- 
den when  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air.  By  MM. 
Reuss,  Tiedmann  and(|melin,  it  is  stated,  that  the  chyle,  before 
vol.  3. — no.  %  .,  44 
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it  enters  the  ganglions,  is  of  a  yellowish  white;  that  is  is  not  red* 
dened  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  but  that 
after  it  has  passed  into  the  thoracic  duct  it  reddens  readily. 

On  the  subject  of  its  coagulation,  MM.  Tiedmann  and  Gmelin 
remark,  that  while  chyle  will  hardly  coagulate  at  all  before,  it 
will  most  readily  after  having  passed  through  the  mesenteric 
glands.  MM.  Emmert,  Reuss  and  Vauquelin,  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  chyle  in  the  sublumbar  branches,  as  more  imperfect 
and  ill-defined  than  that  of  the  thoracic  duct.  That  examined  by 
MM.  Emmert  and  Reuss,  when  compared  with  chyle  taken  from 
the  thoracic  duct,  was  found  to  coagulate  much  more  imper- 
fectly. 

The  fibrin,  says  M.  Vauquelin,  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  chyle,  becomes  progressively  more  abundant  as  it  ap« 
proaches  the  thoracic  duct.  We  are  informed  by  MM.  Tied- 
mann and  Gmelin,  that  after  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the 
mesenteric  glands,  the  fibrin  begins  to  appear,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  abundant  after  the  addition  of  the  lymph  from  the  spleen 
which  contains  a  very  considerable  amount  of  it.  By  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Prout  it  is  stated,  that  the  proportion  of  albuminous 
matter,  and  especially  fibrin,  appears  to  be  much  less,  or  at  least, 
these  principles  exist  in  a  much  less  perfect  state  in  the  chyle  as 
immediately  taken  from  the  intestines,  than  in  this  fluid  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  thoracic  duct  and  about  to  enter  the  sanguiferous 
system. 

Thus  itis  established  by  evidence  altogether  unimpeachable, 
that  the  chyme  from  the  moment  of  its  removal  from  the  duode- 
num, until  it  is  exhaled  into  the  circulation,  undergoes  a  series 
of  successive  changes,  which  progressively  assimilates  it  more 
and  more  to  the  homogeneous  nature  of  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  absorptions,  which  take  place  in  the  capil- 
lary arteries  by  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents,  the  same  vital 
elaborative  action  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Without, 
at  this  time,  closely  studying  the  nature  of  the  secernent  func- 
tions, we  are  authorized  to  assert,  as  an  admission  almost  univer- 
sally made,  that  the  blood  must  assume  a  new  form  before  it  can 
be  considered  a  secreted  fluid*     That  the  asumption  of  this  new 
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form  is  not  a  phenomenon  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  blood= 
vessels,  is  the  only  point  necessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  establish 
at  this  time.  The  blood  must,  therefore,  be  traced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  any  preparatory  change  can  be  detected  in  it,  while 
it  remains  in  the  torrent  of  the  circulation.  Let  us  suppose  that 
it  has  reached  the  most  minute  capillary  blood-vessels  of  asecre* 
tory  organ:  do  we  there  find,  that  it  has  sustained  any  prelu- 
sive elaborative  change?  Do  we  there  find  it  in  any  respect, 
different  from  the  blood  of  any  other  part?  No,  unquestionably. 
We  observe  it  the  same  identically,  at  the  point  at  which  its 
supposed  secretion  takes  place,  that  it  was,  when  forcibly  pro- 
pelled from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

In  defiance,  however,  of  the  most  direct  and  positive  evidence* 
Professor  Dumas  earnestly  contends,  that  a  blood  in  possession 
of  peculiar  attributes,  is  carried  to  each  secretory  organ.  This, 
however,  is  an  ingenious  though  inefficient  attempt  to  revive  a 
very  antiquated  and  exceedingly  absurd  hypothesis.  Long  be- 
fore his  genius  added  lustre  to  the  school  of  Montpellier,  the 
opinion  of  M.  Dumas,  was  familiar  to  his  professional  ancestors* 
In  the  mouldy  records  of  ancient  physiology,  we  find  it  suggests 
ed,  that  the  blood  distributed  to  the  superior  organs  of  the  body 
is  more  amply  provided  with  oxygen  and  caloric,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  the  elaboration  of  the  more  aerial  and  gaseous 
fluids,  which  it  was  supposed  were  secreted  by  them,  while  that* 
which  was  sent  to  the  inferior  parts  was  more  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  carbon  and  oil  to  form  the  grosser  secretions.  These 
fancies  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  deductions  of  sound 
philosophy,  when  compared  to  the  vagaries  of  the  imagina* 
tion  of  Nesbit.  This  physiologist  contended,  that  the  secretory 
organs  exercise  to  a  considerable  distance  a  preparatory  influ- 
ence upon  the  blood,  to  enable  it  to  be  converted  with  more  rea- 
diness into  a  new  form  after  it  had  entered  them.  To  expose 
the  absurdity  of  these  visions  of  fancy,  we  have  only  to  compare 
the  arterial  blood  of  one  organ  with  that  of  another.  No  phys- 
ical or  chemical  difference  can  be  detected  throughout  the  whole 
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arterial  system:  this  blood  is  perfectly  uniform  and  identical  in 
character. 

Since,  therefore,  chemistry  with  its  multifarious  means  of  de- 
tection, has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  shade  of  dif- 
ference, in  the  blood  contained  in  one  part  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, from  that  in  any  other;  we  are  surely  warranted  in  con- 
demning, as  false  and  unfounded,  any  hypothesis  which  sup- 
poses, that  a  preparatory  change  is  produced  upon  the  blood  in 
the  capillary  arteries.  The  elaborative  change  which  is  mani- 
fested in  all  the  secretions,  must  consequently,  be  accomplished 
in  vessels  that  set  out  from  the  capillary  arteries,  but  which  are 
essentially  different  from  them.  In  numerous  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  these  vessels,  elaboration  cannot  take  place ;  and  then 
they  are  engorged  with  blood  in  its  formal  state ;  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

A  denial  of  the  existence  of  this  property,  would  at  once  lead 
to  conclusions,  which  every  enlightened  physiologist  must,  upon 
a  moment's  deliberate  reflection,  condemn  and  disavow.  Unin- 
fluenced by  its  agency,  the  food  must  pass  through  the  stomach 
unaltered ;  the  chyle  must  consist  of  undigested  alimentary  sub- 
stances; and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  blood,  the  secretions 
would  of  necessity  consist  of  that  fluid  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  arteries. 

Property  1 3th.  An  exhalatory  action  is  a  conspicuous  attribute 
of  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system.— -Prolegemenous  to  the  par- 
ticular consideration  of  this  property  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
the  reason  why  we  prefer  the  phrase  exhalation  to  that  of  secre- 
tion, which  we  shall  uniformly  use  throughout  the  remaining 
pages  of  this  essay,  should  be  made  known  to  the  reader.  The 
vessels  of  the  absorbent  system,  seem  to  perform  three  offices, 
that  are  separate  and  distinct:  u  e,  absorption,  the  process  by 
which  a  substance  is  originally  taken  up;  elaboration,  that  by 
which  its  primitive  character  is  changed;  and  exhalation,  that 
by  which  the  result  of  elaboration  is  poured,  deposited  or  dis- 
tilled into  or  upon  a  part.  To  neither  of  these  processes,  is 
the  word  secretion  in  any  respect  applicable.  Secretion  we 
understand,  means  to  separate;  from  which  the  reader  would 
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infer,  that  the  vessels  denominated  secernents,  separate  from 
the  blood  a  part  of  one  or  more  of  its  elements.  To  this  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved,  that  any 
such  separation  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the  blood  takes 
place:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  author's  design,  to  attempt  to 
prove,  that  in  ministering  to  many  of  the  exhalations,  particu- 
larly the  nutritive,  the  blood  is  absorbed  en  masse.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  is  impossible  for  any  such  separation  to  take  place ; 
for  it  is  known,  that  the  chemical  elements  of  some  of  the  exha- 
lations do  not  exist  in  the  blood:  therefore,  to  suppose  their 
separation  from  it,  is  absurd. 

If  it  were  true,  however,  that  a  separation  of  the  elementa- 
ry principles  of  the  blood  does  take  place,  the  word  secretion, 
is  evidently  too  limited  in  its  signification.  It  makes  no  allu- 
sion, to  the  supposed  mode  by  which  the  element  thus  separa- 
ted is  introduced  into  the  secernent  vessels  as  they  are  denomina- 
ted. If  the  exhalations  are  removed  from  the  blood  of  the  ca- 
pillary arteries,  by  a  vascular  tissue  distinct  from  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  are  not  deposited  in  the  parenchymatous  textures  or 
their  appropriate  reservoirs  by  the  capillary  arteries  themselves, 
it  is  a  fact,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  it 
must  be  through  the  agency  of  a  process  of  real  absorption. 
In  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  absorption,  a  separation  does  take 
place  in  the  substances  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  absorbent 
vessels;  but  this  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  pre- 
siding energies  of  elective  sensibility.  The  process  denomina- 
ted secretion,  analogous,  therefore  to  absorption,  viewed  in  all  its 
peculiarities,  will  be  much  better  understood  by  being  ranked 
with  it,  than  by  the  retention  of  a  word,  which  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  its  signification  can  do  nothing  more  than  imperfectly 
express  a  part  of  the  process  it  was  intended  to  designate. 

In  reference  to  the  second  office,  i.  e.  elaboration,  ascribed  to 
the  absorbent  vessels,  the  word  secretion  is  altogether  destitute 
of  significancy:  indeed,  it  never  was  designed  to  express  any 
such  property.  Here  no  separation  takes  place — the  whole 
contents  of  the  vessel  are  to  be  acted  upon — they  are  to  pass 
through  a  series  of  successive  assimilative  changes,  until  they 
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are  sufficiently  animalized  to  enter  into  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  living  solid. 

When  we  compare  the  word  secretion  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  third  and  last  office,  i.  e.  exhalation,  ascribed  to  the  absor- 
bent vessels,  we  discover  it  to  be  equally  inexpressive.  The 
whole  of  the  proceeds  of  elaboration  are  found  to  be  distilled  in 
the  form  of  gastric  juice  or  saliva,  fibrin,  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  not  an  integral  part  as  the  phrase  secretion  clearly  signifies. 

In  proposing  this  innovation,  we  are  aware,  that  we  intro- 
duce no  new  term,  we  only  extend  the  use  of  a  word  already 
familiar  with  the  profession.  The  term  to  which  we  have  giv- 
en an  enlarged  and  more  comprehensive  signification,  has  been 
employed  by  authors  to  designate  the  separation  of  noxious  ar- 
ticles from  the  blood,  while,  that  which  we  have  rejected  has 
been  used  to  express  the  separation  of  those  that  answer  some 
useful  purpose.  This  distinction  is  purely  hypothetical  and 
without  foundation.  The  exhalations,  whether  excrementitial 
or  recrementitial,  are  destined  to  answer  equally  useful  purpo- 
ses. Their  regular  production,  are  alike  indissolubly  connect- 
ed with  the  integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  exhalation  of  the  lungs  is  excrementitial,  while  those  of  the 
/  nutritive  organs  are  recrementitial;  but  the  suspension  of  which 
will  produce  the  most  immediate  destruction  of  life.  Bile  we 
have  ranked  with  the  former,  while  gastric  juice  is  associated 
with  the  latter;  and  yet,  we  know,  that  from  abnormal  states  of 
the  former  the  most  dangerous  diseases  frequently  arise,  while 
those  from  the  latter  are  comparatively  rare. 

With  the  above  explanation,  which  we  would  have  had  to  en- 
ter into  at  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay,  had  we  not  have  giv- 
en it  at  this  time,  the  reader  is  qualified  to  understand  us  when 
we  say,  that "  An  exhalatory  action  is  a  conspicuous  attribute  of 
the  vessels  of the  absorbent  system"  in  proof of which  the  evidence 
shall  be  adduced. 

The  existence  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents,  as  we  have 
denominated  them,  cannot  we  are  persuaded  upon  rational 
grounds  be  questioned.  That  they  are  an  order  of  vessels  es- 
sentially different  from  the  capillaries  in  which  blood  is  circula- 
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ted,  is  a  point,  which  we  esteem  equally  incontestible.  That 
they  are  organs  of  exhalation,  is  no  longer  debateable,  and 
that  in  removing  the  different  elements  of,  or  the  blood  itself 
from  the  arteries,  by  the  exercise  of  a  process  purely  of  absorp- 
tion, is  self-evident.  To  all  but  those  under  the  dominion  of  an 
interested  scepticism,  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  the  absorbents  possess  the  property  above  ascribed 
to  them.  To  render,  this,  however,  as  manifest  as  possible,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  such  details,  as  we  think  should 
remove  every  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  most  obdurately  in- 
credulous. 

To  ascertain  how  confused  and  unintelligible  are  the  views  of 
the  ablest  anatomists  in  regard  to  the  minute  vascular  tissues  of 
the  body,  we  need  only  have  recourse  to  the  General  Anatomy 
of  Bichat.  By  assigning  a  series  of  properties,  that  are  almost 
identical,  to  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  absorbents  and  ves- 
sels which  have  been  called  secernents  and  exhalents,  that  il- 
lustrious individual  has  produced  a  chaotic  confusion  absolute- 
ly unintelligible.  An  investigation  of  these  subjects  soon  con- 
vinced me,  that  he  had  committed  a  most  egregious  error  in  the 
ascription  of  properties  to  the  capillary  blood-vessels  to  which 
they  are  by  no  means  entitled.  An  exposition  of  this  error  was 
made  by  the  author  on  a  former  occasion.  The  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  properties  of  the  absorbents  and  exhalents 
as  they  are  described  by  Bichat,  which  upon  enquiry  I  felt  per- 
suaded was  correct,  originally  suggested  to  me  the  idea,  that 
the  exhalents  were  nothing  more  than  a  distinct  integral  part  of 
the  absorbent  system.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  proper- 
ties, that  are  identical,  can  proceed  from  tissues,  that  are  of 
dissimilar  organization.. 

The  researches  of  the  anatomist  prove,  that  there  are  but 
few  tissues  so  amply  supplied  with  absorbents,  as  those  in  which 
the  exhalations  are  most  abundant.  The  liver  and  kidneys  are 
examples,  which  prove  this  to  be  true.  Although  they  are  the 
exclusive  agents  of  solidification  and  fluidification,  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  seem  to 
imply.     It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  in  all  the  exhalatory 
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organs  the  cellular  tissue  is  quite  abundant;  particularly 
in  the  mammae  and  in  the  salivary  glands.  In  the  more  compact 
organs  it  is  true,  that  this  tissue  is  not  always  very  manifest,  but 
this  is  ascribable  altogether  to  their  colouring  matter;  for  ma- 
ceration, and  the  facts  of  pathological  anatomy  clearly  evince 
its  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  particular  properties  so  characteristic  of 
the  absorbent  vessels,  examination  will  convince  the  reader, 
that  their  existence  as  attributes  of  the  exhalents  can  be  satisfac- 
torily proved.  Thus  contractility  is  manifested  in  the  lat- 
ter in  the  distillation  of  the  products  of  elaboration:  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  particular  office,  this  property  is  indispensable. 

When  inflamed  the  exhalents  are  acutely  sensible;  and  it  is 
only  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  absorbents  are  painful. 

That  they  have  a  retrograde  action  is  proved  by  Dr.  Monro, 
who  says,  that  he  discovered  the  excretory  canals  of  the  lachry- 
mal glands  by  plunging  the  eye  into  a  coloured  fluid,  which 
was  absorbed  by  them.  This  was  unquestionably  in  a  retro- 
grade direction. 

When  abnormal,  the  exhalents  are  pervaded  by  fluids  of  every 
kind.  Thus  it  is  remarked  by  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  that  the  fe- 
ver with  which  a  patient  of  his  was  annually  attacked, 
always  terminated  spontaneously  by  an  abundant  sanguine- 
ous perspiration.  By  Dr.  Merat  we  are  told,  that  his  clinical 
observation  has  furnished  him  with  instances  of  the  exhalation 
of  blood  upon  the  skin,  the  axillae,  the  legs,  the  hands,  the  skin 
the  cranium,  &c. 

The  exhalents  like  the  absorbents  are  alternately  empty  and 
in  a  state  of  plenitude.  In  the  language  of  Bordeau  they  all 
sleep  or  wake  when  irritation  affects  them,  or  determines  their 
immediate  or  sympathetic  action.  Thus  the  saliva  is  exhaled 
more  abundantly  during  mastication;  gastric  juice  during  diges- 
tion, &c.  When  these  processes  have  terminated  these  exhala- 
lations  are  nearly  suspended. 

The  action  of  the  exhalents  is  quite  as  irregular  as  that  of  the 
absorbents.     They  are  diminished  or  suspended  and  augmented 
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or  exuberantly  abundant.    Illustrations  are  familiar  to  the  young- 
est physiologist. 

The  exhalents  are  as  tenacious  of  life  as  the  absorbents.  Thus 
Professor  Sparenza  speaks  of  a  young  woman  who  died  of  ence- 
phalitis on  the  fourth  day  from  the  seizure.  Twelve  hours  af- 
ter dissolution,  the  corpse  was  covered  with  an  abundant  sweat, 
and  the  surface  was  still  warm.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  body  was  cold,  but  the  face  and  neck  were  still 
covered  with  moisture  although  the  skin  had  been  frequently 
wiped  dry.  Several  similar  cases  were  found  by  Sparenza  on 
record.  Animal  heat,  we  feel  persuaded  we  shall  succeed  in 
proving, is  a  product  of  exhalation;  and  if  so,  we  may  adduce 
the  case  of  Morgagni,  in  which  the  generation  of  heat  continued 
during  the  space  of  three  days  after  death,  though  in  the  month 
of  January,  in  proof  of  the  posthumous  action  of  the  exhalents.  It 
is  remarked  by  M.  Ruillier,  that  the  nails  and  hair  continue  to 
grow  after  dissolution ;  that  vital  heat  is  generated,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the  other  exhalations,  particularly  that  of  the  kidneys 
survive  the  extinction  of  life  in  the  lungs  and  heart. 

That  the  exhalents  like  the  absorbents  are  reproduced  is  sat- 
isfactorily proved  by  the  reunion  of  divided  parts,  and  the  re- 
generation of  those  that  have  been  lost. 

Elective  sensibility  is  quite  as  eminently  displayed  in  the  ex- 
halents as  in  the  absorbents.  This  species  of  sensibility  accom- 
modates the  exhalents  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  materi- 
als, that  are  qualified  to  form  each  exhalation.  It  is  by  this  sen- 
sitive tact  that  they  attract,  distinguish  and  absorb  fluids  of  a 
suitable  character. 

The  elaborative  action  of  the  absorbents  is  not  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  exhalents.  Here  we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  a  most  remarkable  analogy  between  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter;  for  while  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  former,  to  impart  a  new  form 
to  whatever  is  submitted  to  their  action,  the  products  of  the 
latter  are,  to  an  equal  extent,  characterized  by  the  legible  marks 
of  vitality.  Thus,  how  various  are  the  peculiarities  of  the 
saliva — how  easily  is  its  nature  changed  by  the  impressions  that 
are  made  upon  the  animal?    Intense  pain,  even  remotely  situa- 
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ted,  or  violent  mental  excitement,  may  in  a  short  time  render 
that  which  was  bland  and  inodorous,  an  acrid,  irritating,  cor- 
rosive, foetid  and  tenacious  fluid.  We  often  see  fluids  discharged 
from  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  bladder  &x.,  that  resemtue 
any  thing  else,  as  much  as  they  do  the  natural  exhalations  of 
those  organs.  How  are  we  to  account  for  these  morbid  pro- 
ducts, if  we  do  not  attribute  them  to  the  abnormal  elaborative 
energies  of  the  exhalents  t 

In  addition  to  the  above  analogies,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
absorption  is  more  vigorous  in  childhood  than  at  subsequent  pe- 
riods of  life ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  animal  heat  continues 
habitually  higher  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult.  Absorption 
is  protracted  after  dissolution,  for  a  greater  length  of  time  in 
those  who  die  during  youth  than  in  advanced  years,  and  vital 
heat  is  generated  longer  in  those  who  die  young  than  in  those 
that  expire  in  the  meridian  or  decline  of  life.  In  those  that 
die  suddenly,  absorption  continues  longer  than  in  those  who  fall 
victims  to  lingering  diseases;  and  animal  heat  while  it  continues 
to  be  generated  in  the  former  for  hours  and  even  clays,  according 
to  Morgagnian  the  latter,  the  power  of  producing  heat  is  at  once 
destroyed,  and  an  icy  coldness  never  fails  to  seize  upon  the  corpse 
almost  immediately. 

In  possession  of  the  preceding  full  and  ample  account  of  the 
numerous  analogies  of  the  absorbents  and  exhalents,  the  reader, 
we  feel  persuaded,  will  unite  with  us  in  considering  the  order  of 
vessels  which  we  have  denominated  arterial  absorbo-exhalents, 
as  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  absorbent  system.  And,  if 
so,  the  exhalatory  action  which  we  ascribed  as  a  property  to  the 
vessels  of  this  system  is  incontestable  established. 
,  We  here  draw  to  a  close  our  account  of  the  properties  of 
the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system.  *  We  have  been  more  ela- 
borate than  we  could  have  wished ;  but  this  was  unavoidable : 
the  nature  of  the  subject  would  not  allow  us  to  consult  brevity. 
In  al}  our  future  disquisitions,  either  of  a  physiological  or  patho- 
logical character,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  properties  will  be  apparent.  To  avoid  repetition  in  future. 
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the  author  determined  to  treat  the  subject  as  fully  and  as  satis- 
factorily as  possible  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mechanism  of  Absorption.  The  physical  sciences  have  been 
laid  under  severe  contribution,  but  they  altogether  failed  in 
yielding  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process  of  absorption* 
The  doctrines  of  capillary  attraction  and  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  these  sciences,  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous. For  their  authors  these  hypotheses  have  procured  con- 
siderable celebrity,  but  we  are  persuaded  it  must  be  temporary 
in  its  character.  If  their  standing  with  posterity  is  to  rest  upon 
these  speculations  exclusively,  we  are  sure,  that  their  names 
must  be  consigned  to  an  early  and  unenviable  oblivion. 

To  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  a  detailed  refutation  of  these 
hypotheses  must  be  unacceptable,  especially  when  they  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  able  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Profes- 
sor Caldwell,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  A  few  remarks  applicable  to  them  either  separately  or 
together  is  all  that  we  shall  obtrude  upon  the  reader  at  this  time* 

If  absorption  is  to  be  attributed  to  any  peculiar  mechanism 
over  which  the  vital  principle  does  not  exercise  an  exclusive 
control,  why  is  it,  that  absorption  and  exhalation  are  frequently 
not  only  increased,  diminished,  and  sometimes  even  altogether 
suspended,  but  their  products,  so  changed  in  quality,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  recognize  in  them  a  single  attribute  by 
which  in  their  normal  state  they  are  known,  and  yet  be  unable 
even  to  suspect  a  corresponding  change  in  the  means  of  me- 
chanism employed  by  these  hypotheses.  These  are  the  morbid 
phenomena  which  the  physician  is  summoned  daily  to  correct, 
and  yet,  we  never  hear  of  such  remedies  being  incorporated 
with  his  therapeutics,  the  methodus  medendi  of  which  is  to  be 
explained  upon  physical  principles,  and  such  as  these  hypotheses, 
if  true,  would  naturally  indicate.  Recourse  is  invariably  had 
to  such  agents  exclusively,  as  operate  in  a  constitutional  or  local 
manner  upon  the  vitality  of  the  part  diseased.  ; 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  absorption  takes  place  more  readily 
where  the  epidermis  is  thin,  delicate  and  habitually  moist,  as  on 
the  lips,  inside  of  the  mouth,  the  surface  of  the  glans  penis,  &c„- 
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Why  does  capillary  attraction  exert  its  energies  in  these  places 
more  powerfully  than  in  others?  Why  does  the  atmosphere 
press  upon  them  more  potently  than  other  parts  of  the  body? 

If  the  atmosphere  exercises  any  direct  agency,  contrary  to 
what  uniformly  obtains,  we  would  expect  to  find  absorption 
more  active  externally  than  internally.  Does  it  press  with 
more  force  upon  children  than  upon  adults;  upon  women  than 
upon  men;  during  sleep  than  while  awake;  with  less  in  high 
than  in  low  temperatures;  and  with  less  during  plethora  than 
than  after  the  abstraction  of  blood?  Is  the  body  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  is  refreshed  and  vigorous,  more  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  than  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  fatigued 
and  exhausted?  Why  does  a  man  strong  and  robust  escape  the 
contagion  of  the  venereal  virus,  and  become  diseased,  when  he 
has  enfeebled  himself  by  excessive  sexual  indulgence?  Why 
does  a  calm  equipoise  of  unexcited  feeling  shield  the  oriental- 
ist from  plague,  and  the  agitation  of  fear  and  solicitude  con- 
sign him  to  the  grave?  Do  these  phenomena  betray  any  of  the 
evidences  of  the  direct  operation  of  a  physical  cause?  Candour 
would  extract  a  negative  reply  from  Dr.  David  Barry  himself. 

We  are  informed  by  the  elegant  author  of  Lord  Anson's 
voyage,  that  some  of  the  seamen  had  fractured  bones,  which 
had  been  united  for  many  years,  and  had  the  connecting  callus 
absorbed,  and  the  fracture  reproduced  without  the  operation 
of  any  exciting  cause  externally  applied.  Recorded  by  Mr. 
Abernethy  we  have  several  cases  of  the  same  character  pre- 
cisely. Did  the  atmosphere  have  any  agency  in  reproducing 
the  fractures  in  the  instances  just  alluded  to?  Did  the  atmos- 
phere press  specifically  upon  the  uniting  callus  and  no  where 
else? 

Although  Dr.  Barry  has  recourse  to  atmospheric  pressure  to 

[plain  the  phenomena  of  absorption,  it  is  a  fact,  which  has  not 
ret  been  established,  that  pressure  invariably  increases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  absorbents.  Indeed,  we  are  not  altogether  destitute 
of  facts,  which  go  to  prove,in  the  most  direct  manner,  precisely 
the  reverse.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bouillaud  it  was  ascer- 
tained, that  pressure  is  the  most  effectual  means,  that  can  be 
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employed  to  arrest  the  deleterious  progress  of  a  poison  inserted 
into  a  wound.  The  cupping  glass  acts  precisely  as  pressure 
made  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  ligature;  and  it  owes  its  efficacy  to 
the  energy  exercised  by  its  edge  upon  the  part,  and  not  to  the 
vacuum  produced  under  it.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bouillaud 
have  been  repeated  by  By  Dr.  Pennock  and  Rodrigue  with 
a  full  confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  by  him.  A  pa- 
thological fact  of  practical  interest  bearing  upon  this  point  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  James  Johnson.  Speaking  of  encephalic 
pressure  he  remarks  "this  oppressed  state  of  the  sensorium 
renders  the  absorbent  system  so  torpid  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  mercury  being  taken  into  the  constitution." 

If  however,  it  were  incontestable,  that  pressure  always  pro- 
motes absorption,  the  production  of  a  single  unimpeachable 
fact  showing  that  this  process  is  carried  on  where  the  supposed 
promotive  agency  of  pressure  cannot  be  suspected  of  exercising 
any  influence,  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  ruling 
power  ascribed  to  the  atmosphere  by  Dr.  Barry  is  gratuitous  and 
unfounded.  In  the  bones  we  are  presented  with  an  instance  of 
this  kind:  in  the  osseous  tissue  numerous  phenomena  prove,  that 
absorption  is  carried  on  while  its  hard  and  unyielding  nature  for- 
bids the  idea,  that  the  atmosphere  does  or  can  excercise  any  in- 
fluence. The  foetus  in  utero  presents  us  with  another  from 
which  an  inference,  equally  conclusive  may  be  deduced. 

The  hypotheses  of  those,  who  would  establish  an  unnatural 
alliance  between  the  physical  sciences  and  the  science  of  life  can- 
not, upon  any  principle  which  has  yet  been  disclosed,  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  circulation  of  lymph  in  every  possible 
direction  throughout  the  system  of  absorbent  vessels.  To  make 
every  reasonable  admission,  according  to  their  principles,  it  is 
very  manifest,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  lymph  to  be  elevated, 
above  a  certain  fixed  point,  or  in  any  other  than  one  specific  direc- 
tion. A  candid  examination,  therefore,  of  these  hypotheses, 
must  convince  the  physiologist  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  truth, 
that,  however,  close  and  striking  may  be  the  analogies  deduced 
from  the  physical  sciences,  they  are  still  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  altogether  incapable  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  life. 
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The  numerous  and  manifest  changes  produced  in  the  sub* 
stances  submitted  to  the  elaborative  action  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, is  positive  and  irresistible  evidence,  that  absorption  is  a 
process  purely  vital  in  its  character.  The  condition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  action  in  diseases  as  well  as  in  health  clearly  re- 
veals this  truth.  The  existence  in  the  vessels  of  this  system  of 
the  multiform  products  of  abnormal  action  cannot  be  explained 
upon  any  other  principle.  To  no  other  tenable  cause  can  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  function  of  absorption,  whjch  corres- 
pond with  so  much  precision  to  the  different  developements  of 
this  system,  so  characteristic  of  the  various  epochs  of  life,  be 
with  any  appearance  of  reason  ascribed.  These  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  phenomena,  which  distinguish  animate  from 
inanimate  matter.  They  disclose  remarkable  energy  on  the 
part  of  these  vessels  in  the  execution  of  their  functions,  which 
is  ever  opposed  to  the  passiveness  implied  by  the  hypotheses  of 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  physiologists. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  true,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  are  pas- 
sive agents,  and  that  they  circulate  their  contents  upon  physic- 
al principles,  the  chyle,  lymph,  &c.  should  exist  already  formed 
previous  to  their  absorption.  That  this  is  untrue,  the  evidence 
is  so  multiplied,  unimpeachable  and  concurrent,  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  adduce  it.  There  isfoo  relation- 
ship or  affinity  between  the  results  of  dead  matter  and  those  of 
the  elaborative  actions  of  life.  Between  the  materials  acted 
on,  and  the  results  of  this  action,  there  is  no  physical  and  fre- 
quently no  chemical  likness.  The  food  is  converted  into  chyme 
by  the  elaborative  action  of  the  stomach ;  the  chyme  into  chyle 
by  the  elaborative  action  of  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents 
of  the  bowels;  the  chyle  into  blood  by  the  elaborative  action  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus;  and  the  blood  into  fibrin  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  by  the  elaborative  action 
of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents.  Can  the  physical  sciences  fur- 
nish a  satisfactory  explanation  of  one  of  these  remarkable  trans- 
formations? 

The  ascription  of  the  process  of  absorption  to  an  action  of  vi- 
tality exclusively  we  are  told,  reflects  no  light  upon  the  nature 
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of  this  function.  We  still  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  inti- 
mate nature.  This  we  never  can  comprehend,  unless  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  principle  of  life  itself.  Illustrious  in- 
stances of  the  extreme  folly  of  searching  after  this  essence  are 
familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  To 
speculate  on  this  subject,  would  be  to  soar  into  the  regions  of 
lawless  conjecture  and  fable,  where  the  imagination  would  be 
lost  and  bewildered  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. To  ascertain  its  laws  must  of  necessity  constitute  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind. 

One  truth  we  consider  established  on  a  basis  as  immutable  as 
the  everlasting  decrees  of  gravitation ;  which  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  radically  unlike  every   thing,  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  dead   matter;  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  one 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  those  that  regulate  the  op- 
erations of  the  other.     Notwithstanding  they  are  thus  dissimilar, 
there  are  those,  who  more  familiar  with  the  nature  of  dead  than 
of  living  matter,  exclaim   against  those,  that  would   advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  latter,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  physical  sciences,  speculation!  speculation!      If  the 
charge  be  disreputable,  those  by  whom  it  is  preferred,  appear 
not  to  know  the  extent  to  which  they  compromise  their  dignity 
as  philosophers.     If  it  be  a  crime  to  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  life  by  a   classification  of  the  facts    presented  by  living 
matter,  how  much  greater  is  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  of 
those,  who  attempt  to  comprehend  them,  by  deductions  made 
from  the  phenomena  presented  by  dead  matter?     It  is  an  effort 
to  unite  that  which  Deity  has  declared  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct: for  the  laws  of  dead  matter  never  commence  their  work 
of  destruction  until  those  of  living  cease  to  exist. 

The  annals  of  fancy  does  not  furnish  us  with  an  instance  of 
more  daring,  wild,  Utopian  and  unprecedented  speculation. 
Less  substantial  than  the  visions  of  the  alchymist  or  the  reveries 
of  Descartes,  it  should  be  classed  with  those  durable  monu- 
ments of  human  weakness  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

As  easy  would  it  be,  to  unite  oil  and  water,  ornament  and 
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mathematics,  as  dead  and  living  matter:  and  if  it  be  "an  evidence 
of  intellectual  imbecility,"  according  to  the  aphoristic  declara- 
tion of  a  Grecian  sage,  "for  a  man's  exertions  to  exceed  his 
means,"  how  low  must  that  order  of  philosophers  stand  in  the 
scale  of  mental  excellence,  who  contend  that  the  economy  of 
animals  is  nothing  more  than  a  chemical  laboratory  ? 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  III.- — A  History  of  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tennessee* 
By  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  M.  D.  of  Murfreesborough  Ten- 
nessee. 

QO  far  as  the  writer  of  the  following  paper  is  acquainted,  no 
detailed  account  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  Tennessee  has  ev- 
er yet  been  published.  It  affords  him  pleasure  to  know,  that 
hands  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  more  competent  to  the  task 
than  his;  but  as  these  have  never  been  applied  to  it,  he  has  de- 
termined to  contribute  what  little  he  can  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment;  and  as  the  harvest  will  be  by  no  means  exhausted,  others 
may  follow  in  the  same  track,  who,  with  more  enlarged  expe- 
rience and  greater  skill,  will  labor  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. He  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  views  or  prac- 
tice. It  is  even  probable  that  no  new  principle  of  pathology  or 
treatment  will  be  found  developed  in  the  following  pages.  But 
he  hopes,  that  the  facts  which  he  shall  be  able  to  untold  may,  by 
shedding  some  additional  light  upon  the  character  of  our  febrile 
complaints, bring  us  nearer  to  certainty  and  the  truth;  and  that 
his  paper  may  be  of  some  avail  to  the  author  who  shall,  at  a 
future  day,  attempt  a  systematic  worjs:  on  the  diseases  of  our 
continent.  , 

Tennessee  extends  from  N.  lat.  35°  to  36°  40\  and  in  long,  from 
4°  12'  to  13°  14v  W.  from  Washington  City.     Its  area,  measur- 
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ed  by  the  rhumbs,  is  43,265  square  miles.  Its  mean  length 
fromE.  to  W.  is  400  miles,  and  mean  width  108.  Bounded 
by  the  Mississippi  W.,  State  of  Kentucky  N.,  Virginia  N.  E., 
North  Carolina  E.,  Georgia  S.  E.,  Alabama  S.,  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  S.  W.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  di- 
visions;— the  eastern,  which  is  mountainous ;  the  middle,  undula- 
lating;  and  the  western,  generally  level  and  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms — presenting  the  aspect  of 
an  inclined  plain,  which  extends  from  the  last  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  to  the  Mississippi  river,  embracing  three  or 
four  degrees  of  temperature,  and  almost  every  variety  of  soil 
and  vegetation. 

The  soil  of  E.  Tennessee  is  of  secondary  formation — less  fer- 
tile than  that  of  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the  State, 
but  more  productive  than  its  appearance  would  indicate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  proportion  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime 
which  enter  into  its  composition.  Less  adapted  to  cotton  and 
Indian  corn,  it  brings  wheat  and  apples  to  greater  perfection, 
than  the  other  divisions  of  the  State.  Its  principal  rivers  are 
Holston,  French  Broad,  and  Clinch;  which,  rising  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  have  precipitous  banks  and  rapid  currents;  are 
subject  to  great  overflows,  rarely  stagnate,  and  never  cease 
wholly  to  run.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  pellucid,  and 
healthful-looking  waters.  The  greater  elevation  of  this  end 
of  the  State  makes  it  colder  by  about  2°,  than  the  middle  region — 
four  hundred  feet  being  found  to  produce  a  variation  in  tempera- 
ture, equal  to  1°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  flora  of  E.  Tennessee, 
as  well  as  thermometrical  observations,  shew  this  difference. 
This  is  the  region  of  romantic  scenery,  of  minerals,  caves,  cas- 
cades and  health. 

Middle  Tennessee,  though  less  mountainous  than  East,  is 
still  undulating — has  a  more  tropfcal  climate,  fresh,  ever-run- 
ning streams,  and  a  soil,  generally,  of  great  fertility.  Its  prin- 
cipal streams  are  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers.  The 
banks  of  its  water-courses  are  less  precipitous,  and  a  wider  sur- 
face of  country  is  inundated  by  the  vernal  freshets.  Collec- 
tions of  standing  water*,  constituting  ponds  and  marshes,  are 
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more  common,  and  many  of  the  smaller  streams  cease  to  run* 
during  the  droughts  of  summer.     With  these,  we  have  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  bilious  disorders.     East  Tennessee  is  ac- 
counted salubrious,  compared  to  this  quarter  of  the  State. 

West  Tennessee  presents  the  aspect  peculiar  to  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  soil,  a  great 
portion  of  it,  is  of  alluvial  or  ternary  formation;  the  streams 
are  deep  and  sluggish,  their  banks  low,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tion during  the  spring  tides.  Its  extended  plains,  contiguous 
to  the  streams,  present,  during  the  wet  season,  the  appearance 
of  extensive  inland  lakes.  Lying  farther  to  the  South,  and  800 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  the  temper- 
ature of  this  quarter  is  naturally  higher,  and  its  flat  surface  de- 
prives it  of  the  refreshing  breezes,  which  relieve  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  State.  Earth-quakes  are  common  here,  produced, 
probably,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  crumbling  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Mos^chetoes,  and  every  species  of  tropical  insects  abound. 
Thunderstorms  are  frequent.  The  Forked  Deer,  Big  Hatchee, 
and  Obion,  the  principal  streams,  have  a  fall  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  inches  a  mile,  and  move  their  sluggish  waters  on  to  the 
mother  of  streams  with  a  current  scarcely  perceptible.  Such 
fruitful  sources  of  disease  make  an  annual  exhibit  of  their  force. 
It  is  here  that,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  State,  the  autumnal  dis- 
eases are  most  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  most  malignant 
in  character.  Not  so  fatal  as  those  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
or,  perhaps  Alabama,  they  require  a  much  more  prompt  and 
energetic  treatment,  and  are  much  more  extensively  destructive, 
than  those  of  East  or  Middle  Tennessee.  Jackson,  the  chief 
town,  which  is  situated  near  to  the  Forked  Deer,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  extensive  marsh,  has  been  severely  scourged 
by  fever.     In  the  fall  of  1823  it  was  peculiarly  fatal. 

Nashville  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland, is  healthy.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  whence  the  rains 
are  soon  carried  into  the  river  or  evaporated  by  the  sun ;  and  as  it 
is  contiguous  to  no  marsh,  the  effluvia  which  create  fever  are 
not  generated  in  any  considerable  quantity.  A  case  of  yellow 
fever  is  reported  to  have  originated  there,  several  years  ago, 
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from  a  large  mass  of  putrefying  coffee.     It  was  isolated,  and  if 
genuine,  the  only   such  case  that  ever  occurred  in  the  city. 

Columbia,  the  second  in  size,  of  the  towns  of  Tennessee,  sit- 
uated on  Duck  river,  has  had  occasional  visits  of  the  fever  of  a 
very  malignant  character.  A  great  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  place  were  sick,  in  the  autum  of  1823,  and  many 
died. 

So  much  for  the  internal  configuration  and  peculiarities  of 
Tenne»ssee.  Midway  between  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  has  a  climate -of  medial  temperature — compara- 
tively free  from  the  extreme  cold  of  Ohio  and  the  sustained  ar- 
dor of  Louisiana.  Excepting,  however,  the  diversities  produ- 
ced by  relative  position,  it  has  the  climate  common-  to  all  the 
States  of  the  great  Mississippi  plain.  Unsheltered  by  any  moun- 
tain barrier  from  the  winds  of  the  North,  these  have  a  full  sweep 
from  the  polar  sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whenever  a  vacu- 
um occurs  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  this  latter  region,  the 
heavier  air  of  the  North  pours  down  the  valley  to  fill  it  up.  As 
this  must  happen  very  often  these  winds  prevail  occasionally  at 
every  season,  with  the  effect  always  of  depressing  our  tempera- 
ture. Between  the  North  and  the  South  there  seems  to  exist  in 
this  respect,  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  but  especially  the 
spring  and  fall,  a  ceaseless  struggle.  With  .the  prevalence  of 
the  South,  we  have  warm  weather,  even  in  winter — of  the 
North,  in  winter,  extreme  rold;  and  in  summer,  such,  as  fre- 
quently to  render  fires  comfortable  in  June.  When  summer 
hasfairly  setin,  it  is  nearly  as  warm  in  Boston  or  even  Quebec, 
as  in  New  Orleans  or  Charleston — the  difference  of  a  Northern 
and  Southern  summer,  in  the  United  States,,  consisting  rather 
in  duration  than  in  intensity — and  then  the  heat  becomes  steady 
and  uniform.  While  it  is  yet  winter  to  the  North,  spring  is  far 
advanced  in  the  South;  and  as  ye  have  our  winds  from  one 
quarter  or  the  other,  we  have  spring  or  winter.  Thus  the  hope 
of  our  harvests  and  fruits  is  frequently  blighted  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  North-west  wind  when  the  season  is  far  advanced,. 
Killing  frosts  have  occurred  in  Tennessee  as  late  as  the  10th  of 
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May.     This  is  at  once  the  distinguishing  feature,  and  the  infeli- 
city of  our  climate. 

Between  the  lakes  to  the  North,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  South,  Tennessee  is  amply  supplied  with  rain.     The  rain- 
guages  that  have  been  kept,  shew  about  45  inches  a  year,  which 
is  more  than  one  third  more  than  falls  in  Europe,  5  inches  more 
than  falls  in  Pennsylvania,  (owing,  probably,  to  the  great  flood 
of  the  Mississippi  which,  during  the  vernal  overflow,  spreads 
out  like  an  inland  sea,  and  saturates  the  atmosphere  with  mois- 
ture) and  about  that  much  less  than  falls  in  New  Orleans.     As 
the  forests  are  cleared,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  by  which  the  humidity  of  the  soil  is  diminished, 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  becoming  gradually  less.     But  that  hap- 
py feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  our  country,  the  approach  of 
the  two  great  chains  of  mountains  as  they  stretch  to  the  South, 
will  forever  secure  the  Mississippi  valley  against  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  severe  droughts.     These  have  been  happily  com- 
pared to  guardian  giants,  which  raise  their  mighty  arms  to  col- 
lect the  vapours  and  disperse  them  in  fructifying  showers,  over 
the  valley  committed  to  their  care. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Count  Volney  that  there  was  a  myste- 
rious mildness  in  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  Mr* 
Jefferson  believed  it  to  be  several  degrees  warmer  than  a  par- 
allel latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Mr.  Darby,  Dr.  Drake 
and  Mr.  Flint  hold,  justly,  a  different  belief.  Climate  is  not 
always  the  same  in  the  same  latitude.  It  is  affected  by  moun- 
tains, large  bodies  of  land,  and  collections  of  water.  The  for- 
mer diminish,  the  latter  give  uniformity  to  temperature.  The 
west  side  of  the  old  Continent,  as  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &C. 
is  humid  and  mild  from  the  prevalence  of  Western  winds  moist- 
ened and  tempered  by  the  lower  and  more  equable  temperature 
of  the  Ocean;  while  Poland,  Russia  &c,  are  colder  from  the 
winds  blowing  over  a  more  extended  tract  of  land.  So  our 
Pacific  coast  is  moist  and  mild,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  Ocean, 
over  which  the  west  winds  reach  the  shore.  As  we  approach 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  travelling  to  the  East,  where  the  winds 
have  swept  a  great  extent  of  ^continent,  the  climate  becomes 
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more  cold — at  least  10°,  Mr.  Darby  avers,  on  the  same  paral- 
lel— and  finally  it  is  again  moderated  upon  the  Atlantic  slope, 
from  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  and  especially  the  Gulf  stream. 
The  free  course  and  general  prevalence  of  the  North-west 
winds  aid  these  causes  in  depressing  our  temperature.  The 
progress  of  cultivation  will  affect  our  climate  in  some  respects* 
While  the  clearing  of  the  forests,  by  exposing  more  of  the 
earthy  surface  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  will  render  our  atmos- 
phere drier  and  more  comfortable,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
it  will  also  render  vicissitudes  easier  and  more  frequent  as  it  re- 
moves obstructions  to  the  wind.  It  is  believed  that  the  felling  of 
the  forests  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  which  has  been  done 
in  the  last  few  years,  has  increased  our  proportion  of  South  and 
South-west  winds. 

The  snows  which  fall  in  Tennessee, becoming  gradually  fewer, 
all  come  from  the  North,  or  North-west.  A  large  proportion 
of  its  winds  are  from  the  North-west,  and  South-west — its  rains 
from  the  same  quarter. 

The  mercury  in  Fah.  thermometer  has  fallen  as  low  as  12° 
below  zero,  and  has  risen  as  high  as  98° — producing  a  range  of 
110°.  In  January  1823  it  fell  thrice  6°  below  zero,  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  once  in  1826. 

The  periods  of  intense  cold  are  rare  and  of  short  duration. 
Streams  of  large  size  never  freeze  over.  We  have  not  seen 
Stone's  river,  which  is  a  small  stream,  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear 
a  man's  weight,  in  twelve  years.  The  heat  of  summer  is  more 
intense.  During  a  drought  of  more  than  three  weeks  in  the 
summer  of  1825  the  thermometer  ranged  from  80°  to  93°,  only 
falling  to  the  lowerpoint  during  the  night,  and  one  or  two  days, 
it  rose  as  high  as  98°.  This  spell  prevailed  in  August  during  the 
visit  of  the  late  comet,  and  is  without  a  parallel  in  many  prece- 
ding years,  or  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed.  It  was  destruc- 
tive to  many  kinds  of  vegetation;  the  crops  of  maize  and  cotton 
were  much  shortened.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  season  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  when  the  breezes  brought 
no  refreshment. 

The  winter  of  1 823-4  was  uncommonly  warm.  But  two  falls 
of  snow  occurred  during  the  season,  which  were  in  February: 
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there  was  no  continuance  of  cold  over  two  or  three  days  at  3 
time.  The  spring,  notwithstanding,  was  backward,  warm  wea- 
ther, not  setting  fairly  in  till  towards  May.  May  and  June  were 
uniformly  humid  and  warm.  Fever,  cholera  and  dysentery  ap- 
peared early,  and  were  obstinate.  July  was  hot  and  dry,  the  ther- 
mometer from  80°  to  90°;  and  in  this  month,  fevers  and  bowel 
complaints  were  greatly  increased  in  frequency  and  malignity* 
These  disorders  continued  to  prevail  till  arrested  by  the  frosts* 
The  winter  of  1824-5  like  the  preceding,  was  remarkable  for 
its  mildness,  and  was  likewise  dry.  The  spring  was  warm,  and 
forward,  and  also  dry.  No  rain  fell  in  April  for  several  weeks. 
May  too  was  dry  and  warm;  the  thermometer  ranging  from  81° 
to  86°,  in  the  shade,  during  the  day.  Some  cases  of  cholera  infan- 
tum occurred  about  this  time.  In  June  there  was  no  fall  of 
rain  for  21  days.  Dysentery,  of  a  highly  inflammatory  charac- 
ter, made  its  appearance  in  some  neighbourhoods.  But  little 
rain  fell  in  July.  In  August  the  unexampled  drought  occurred, 
of  which  we  have  made  mention ;  and  though  a  period  of  such 
excessive  heat,  it  was  salubrious.  The  complaints  which  had 
begun  to  spread  in  the  preceding  months,  disappeared  during 
its  continuance.  Except  in  peculiar  situations,  the  country  was 
uncommonly  free  from  disease.  The  family  of  J.  R.  was  attack- 
ed with  fever.  He  lived  on  the  west  bankof  Stone's  river,  which, 
generally  a  bold  stream,  had  become  low  from  the  severe  drought. 
The  wind  had  blown  several  days  from  the  east  directly 
across  the  river  upon  the  house.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fam- 
ily suffered.  This  case  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  was 
the  only  time  that  fever,  in  more  than  ten  years,  ever  appeared 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  R.  and  is,  probably,  the  only  instance  in 
that  time  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the  east,  when  the  river 
was  so  low.  Dysentery,  during  this  spell,  was  more  rife,  and 
more  intractable  than  fever.     The  autumn  continued  dry  and 

healthy. 

The  winter  of  1 825-6,  though  colder  than  the  preceding,  was 
moderate.     A  few  periods  of  intense  cold  occurred,  in  one  of 
which  the  thermometer  fell  as  has  been  mentioned,  6°  below  ze- 
ro.   Influenza  spread,  during  this  season,  from  one  end  of  the 
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continent  to  the  other.  Commencing  in  Boston  in  January, 
it  reached  Tennessee  in  February,  and  continued  to  prevail  till 
about  the  first  of  April.  The  spring  was  wet,  the  summer 
humid  and  mild.  Fever  prevailed  extensively,  but  was  of  a 
mild  character. 

The  winter  of  1826-7,  like  the  preceding,  was  moderate,  with 
but  a  few  very  cold  spells.  The  summer  was  dry.  Feverdid 
not  spread  extensively,  but  sporadic  cases  were  obstinate. 

The  following  winter  was  one  of  unvarying  warmth,  and  al- 
most ceaseless  rain.  The  wind  was  ever  from  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  cure  pork.  Water  froze  but  three  or  four  times 
during  the  season.  The  spring  and  summers  proportion  of  rain 
fell  in  winter,  and  a  drought,  almost  without  an  example,  was 
the  consequence  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  season  was 
generally  healthy.  When  fever  appeared  it  depended  on  local 
causes,  and  did  not  spread.  It  visited  the  family  of  J.  H.  in  a 
peculiarly  malignant  form.  Twelve  or  fourteen  members  of  the 
family  suffered  severely,  and  two  died.  Mr.  H.  lived  near  to  a 
pond  of  considerable  extent,  which  had  never  become  dry  be- 
fore this  season.  In  addition  to  this  circumstance,  a  forest  be- 
tween the  pond  and  house  had  been  cut  down,  in  the  preceding 
winter.     This  gave  the  effluvia  a  fair  sweep  to  the  house. 

The  winter  of  1 828-9  was  the  e  contra  of  the  preceding.  One 
of  unvaried  cold  and  dryness.  The  thermometer  never  fell  very 
low,  but  the  ground  continued  unthawed  for  several  weeks ;  which 
is  an  uncommon  circumstance,  in  our  climate,  when  the  S.  W. 
and  N.  W.  winds  succeed  to  each  other  in  such  rapid  alternations. 
The  spring  too,  was  dry,  cold  and  backward.  The  summer  was 
rainy,  but  the  country  was  at  no  time  drenched  in  rain.  The 
ponds  were  not  surcharged,  nor  did  the  streams  overflow.  Rains 
fell  moderately  and  regularly.  The  streams  did  not  stagnate. 
The  temperature  was  never  very  high.  This  was  a  season  of 
general  health. 

East  Tennessee,  however,  suffered  uncommonly  with  bilious 
disorders — more,  perhaps,  than  during  the  ten  years  that  pre- 
ceded it.     This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  expert- 
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ence  on  this  subject — that  mountainous  regions  are  healthy  in 
dry,  and  sickly  in  wet  seasons;  while  low,  flat  countries  are 
healthy  in  wet,  and  sickly  in  dry  seasons. 

Thus,  upon  a  review  of  past  years,  we  find  that  our  bilious  com- 
plaints are  regulated  by  the  amount  and  distribution  of  heat  and 
moisture.  The  spring,  and  first  summer  month  of  1824  were 
wet  and  warm; — July  was  warm  and  dry — This  was  a  sickly 
year.  The  following  winter  was  warm  and  dry ;  so  was  the 
spring  and  the  summer.  This  on  the  contrary  was  a  healthy 
year.  The  winter  of  '26  was  wet — rains  were  abundant  in  the 
spring,  and  fell  frequently  through  the  summer.  The  heat,  the 
mean  time  was  moderate.  Fever  this  season  spread  over  the 
whole  country;  but  it  was  mild  and  manageable.  The  spring 
and  summer  of  1827  were  dry,  and  were  followed  by  a  salubri- 
ous autumn.  The  drought  of  1828  commenced  in  May;  the 
summer  was  dry  throughout.  The  fall  of  this  year  was  like- 
wise healthy.  A  cold,  uniform,  dry  winter,  the  next  year,  was 
followed  by  a  cool,  dry  spring,  and  a  mild,  humid  summer.  A 
season  so  favorable  to  vegetation  has  not  occurred  for  many 
years.  Crops  of  Indian  corn  were  singularly  abundant.  And 
yet  this  was  a  summer  and  autumn  of  health. 

From  all  of  which  it  is  seen,  that  the  sickness  of  our  climate 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rain  during  the  spring,  and  first  month  of 
summer.  If  these  are  dry,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  loses 
its  moisture  the  streams  run  down,  and  the  ponds  become  evap- 
orated before  the  extreme  ardor  of  summer,  there  is  but  little 
sickness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  spring,  and  early  summer 
months  are  humid,  fevers  abound  in  July  and  August,  and  the 
autumnal  months.  The  warm  season  of  the  year  1817  was  re- 
markable for  its  humidity,  and  high  temperature.  Thunder 
storms  were  frequent.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  sickly  season 
that  has  been  experienced  in  modern  years. 

Diseases. — Those  diseases  of  all  countries  and  all  climates — 
measles,  consumption,  whooping-cough,  the  phlegmasia?  &c,  are 
common  to  us  with  the  rest.  We  have  but  little  gout;  small  pox 
has  never  spread  in  the  state;  scarlatina  is  a  rare  complaint; 
and  consumption  is  less  common  than  in  the  cities  of  the  sea 
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board ;  but  our  variable  climate  is  a  too  fruitful  source  of  this* 
Dyspepsia  is  as  fashionable  here,  as  in  those  countries  where  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  civil  life  would  seem  to  designate  its 
appropriate  abode.  There  may  be  something  to  favor  this  in 
the  miasmatic  character  of  our  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  the  di- 
et of  our  population,  which  is  composed  too  principally  of  ani- 
mal food. 

Influenza  has  occasionally  appeared  under  a  most  malignant 
form,  and  with  a  fatality  unknown  to  our  other  complaints.  The 
winter  of  1315-16  willlong  be  remembered  for  the  ravages  which 
this  disease,  otherwise  called  pneumonia  typhoides^  then  commit- 
ted. Almost  the  whole  population  seemed,  at  one  time,  to  be 
laboring  under  its  effects,  and  in  some  instances  it  swept  off  en- 
tire families.  Dr.  Hogg,  an  experienced  physician  now  of  Nash- 
ville,  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  ability  and  success  with 
which  he  treated  it.  Viewing  it  as  a  disease  of  congestion,  he 
resorted  freely  to  the  use  of  venesection  and  cathartics;  and  his 
success  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  physician  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  had  an  opportuniiy  of  practising  in  the  disease. 
To  this  practice,  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Yandell,  who  saw  much 
of  the  complaint,  added,  with  good  effect,  emetics.  The  late 
Professor  Davidge,  of  Baltimore,  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
to  his  class,  that  this  plan  {the  depleting)  was  attended  by  the  most 
fatal  consequences  in  that  city:  so  true  is  it,  that  the  character  of 
diseases  is  modified  by  climate,  modes  of  living,  &c,  and  requires 
a  corresponding  diversity  of  treatment. 

Cholera  Infantumls  the  scourge. of  our  infant  population.  This 
annually  tithes  us.  A  great  proportion  of  our  children  suffer 
more  or  less  with  it,  during  their  second  summer.  In  the  coun- 
try it  is  not,  however,  a  formidable  disease  when  met  early  with 
the  proper  treatment.  In  towns  it  is  more  serious,  for  there  the 
constitution  seems  unable,  from  the  loss  of  recuperative  power, 
to  repair  the  ravages  committed  by  the  disease ;  and  after  the 
the  acute  stage  is  past,  the  patients  often  sink  under  debility, 
or  from  the  effectsof  chronic  inflammation.  This,  however,  of" 
tener  depends  upon  a  want  of  energy  in  the  early  treatment  of 
the  complaint. 
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From  our  experience  in  this  disease  we  feel  authorized  to  say,,, 
that  almost  every  thing  depends  upon  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  is  met,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  depleting  remedies 
are  administered  in  its  early  stage.  This,  parents  should  have 
(line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept)  repeated  every  day  in  their 
ears.  If  they  have  temporized  with  astringents,  or  their  own 
favorite  domestic  remedies,  until  the  disease  has  produced  dis- 
organization of  the  delicate  mucous  memhrane  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  it  is  in  vain  that  they  seek  the  aid  of  a  physician.  The 
golden  moment,  when  he  might  have  administered  relief,  is  now 
past.  Venesection  is  generally  called  for  in  the  treatment  of 
this  complaint.  If  children  bear  it  less  well  than  adults,  their 
diseases  are  characterized  by  high  excitement,  and  running  their 
course  rapidly,  do  irreparable  injury,  unless  promptly  arrested. 
We  have  found  the  disease  to  yield  sooner  when  general  blood- 
letting has  been  resorted  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
Topical  bleeding  is  of  great  value,  and  leeches  afford  the  best 
method  of  effecting  it.  An  opportunity  of  applying  these  should 
never  be  pretermitted  when  the  case  seems  to  require  them,  for 
besides  being  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  they  are  less  ob- 
noxious, than  many  internal  remedies,  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
parents;  and  where  there  is  much  inflammation  in  theprimce  vice 
attended  with  high  fever,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  dischar- 
ges of  blood,  8lc.  they  afford  great  relief. 

After  general  and  topical  blood-letting,  calomel  is  our  main 
dependance.  We  generally  give  it,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
ten  grains  suited  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  once  in  twenty-four 
hours;  and  when  the  case  is  alarming,  as  often  as  three  times  a 
day.  The  object  is  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and 
restrain  the  sanguineous  discharges,  and  the  calomel  must  be 
given  till  this  is  accomplished.  We  have  not  however,  found 
any  great  amount  of  this  to  be  necessary,  when  application  has 
been  made  in  time.  A  few  doses  will  generally  restore  the  se- 
cretions, and  with  them  health.  Opium,  in  the  form  of  the 
Chalk  julep,  is  an  article  of  value  in  this  complaint.  Without 
Increasing  the  fever^  or  counteracting  the  operation  of  the  calo- 
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mel,  it  mitigates  the  distressing  tenesmus,  frequently  checks  von> 
iting,  and  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

Emetics  are  given  by  some  physicians,  and  may  be  beneficial 
when  the  complaint  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal;  but  when  the  stomach  is  much  affected  they 
are  of  very  doubtful  efficacy.  Blisters,  unless  it  is  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  are  still  more  anceps  remedium.  After  what 
we  have  witnessed  from  their  application  we  should  be  loth  to 
use  them  except  as  a  dernier  resort.  Still,  in  the  last  stage, 
when  the  patient  has  become  greatly  exhausted,  with  a  pale  sunk- 
en countenance  and  cold  extremities,  and  when  it  would  seem 
hazardous  to  push  depletion  farther,  they  are  called  for,  and  oc- 
casionally exert  a  most  salutary  influence.  We  have  seen  a 
favorable  crisis  given  to  the  complaint,  under  circumstances  like 
these,  when  the  case  seemed  almost  hopeless.  Applied  earlier, 
while  the  febrile  action  is  yet  unsubdued,  they  invariably  in- 
crease the  excitement,  and  frequently  create  a  local  disease  as 
alarming,  and  as  intractable  as  the  original  complaint.  We 
have  seen,  as  the  consequence  of  their  too  early  application,  se- 
rious haemorrhage  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  part.  By  the 
plan  which  we  have  indicated,  opportunely  used,  and  assisted 
by  a  proper  diet,  without  which  all  remedial  efforts  are  vain, 
we  have  generally  been  able  to  conduct  the  case  to  a  favorable 
issue. 

The  Cholera  of  adults,  though  a  rare  disease,  has  sometimes 
proved  fatal  in  this  country.  It  should  be  treated  with  tinct, 
opii,  till  the  vomiting  is  checked,  and  then  with  mercurial  cathar- 
tics 

Diarrhcea  is  a  mild  disorder,  rarely  requiring  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician. 

Dysentery  is  a  much  more  dangerous  disease.  In  proportion 
to  the  number  attacked,  more  perhaps  die  of  it  than  of  fever. 
Blood-letting  is  of  primary  importance  here;  for  although  less  efc 
fectual  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  than  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, it  increases  the  virtue  of  ewery  other  means.  This  is 
to  be  followed  by  mercurial  cathartics.  These  must  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  restore  healthy  secretions,  and  nothing  will  be  found 
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to  mitigate  the  incessant  tormina  like  them  when  given  till  the 
character  of  the  evacuations  is  changed.  Dover's  powder  re- 
lieves griping,  lowers  arterial  action,  and  induces  perspiration, 
hy  which  the  ease  and  comfort  of  thepatient  are  equally  promo- 
ted. Blisters  are  sometimes  required.  Fomentations  to  tiie 
abdomen,  and  enemata  of  starch  and  laudanum,  afford  tempo- 
rary relief.  Emetics,  especially  of  ipecacuana,  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  of  peculiar  efficacy. 

Fever — In  a  former  part  of  this  essay  we  have  seen  that  fewer 
obeys  the  seasons;  but  whatever  be  their  character,  we  never 
fail  to  suffer  more  or  less  extensively  with  it.  When  they  are 
wet  in  their  early  part,  and  dry  and  warm  in  summer  and  fall, 
we  have  seen  that  the  disease  abounds  5  when  there  is  but  little 
moisture  to  be  exhaled  during  the  hot  season,  it  is  less^preva- 
lent.  Hence  we  infer,  that  fever  grows  out  of  causes  which 
have  their  origin  in  a  high  temperature  and  a  humid  atmosphere, 
which  afford  facility  to  rapid  chemical  changes  in  vegetable 
matter. 

The  character  of  our  fevers  is  generally  that  of  open  excite- 
ment ;  sometimes  it  is  inflammatory ;  rarely  congestive.  Our 
mild  climate  does  not  eliminate  the  causes  in  a  sufficiently  con- 
centrated state  to  produce  this  latter  form.  The  powers  of  the 
system  are  not  often  depressed  beyond  the  point  of  reaction. 
This  however  applies  especially  to  that  part  of  the  state  which 
has  formed  the  field  of  our  observation;  in  that  portion  which 
borders  upon  the  Mississippi  congestive  cases  are  not  so  rare  in 
their  occurrence. 

The  theory  of  Armstrong,  relative  to  the  pathology  of  fever, 
held,  until  recently,  almost  entire  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the 
physicians  of  this  state.  Broussais  is  beginning  to  divide  profes- 
sional opinion  with  him.  The  truth  here,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
lies  probably,  between  the  extremes.  All  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
in  ordinary  cases,  indicate  to  our  mind,  the  existence  of  conges- 
tion in  the  great  veins  of  the  interior.  It  is  this  which,  in  our 
view,  gives  rise  to  the  different  stages  of  the  disease;  creates  the 
head-ache,  the  pain  in  the  back,  the  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
right  hypochondrium;  causes  the  coldness  and  shrinking  of  the 
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surface;  and,  finally,  which  suspends  the  secretions.  What 
the  previous  change  in  the  nervous  system  is,  which  causes  this 
failure  in  the  functions  of  the  body,  it  is  difficult  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  tell;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  lae- 
sion  here  constitutes  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  freely  give  our  assent  to  the  doctrine, 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  often 
inflamed  in  fevers.  This  too  is  evidenced  by  the  symptoms; 
the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium ;  the  appearance  of  the  tongue 
frequently ;  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  alimentary  tract;  &c. 
Congestion  always  exists  when  there  is  inflammation,  and  very  of- 
ten terminates  in  inflammation.  There  is  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
in  pneumonia;  of  the  pleura,  in  pleurisy;  of  the  cartilages,  in 
rheumatism ;  of  the  brain,  in  phrenitis,  &c.  In  fact  inflamma- 
tion never  exists  without  congestion.  Congestion,  on  the  contra- 
ry,comes  on,  and  after  continuing  for  a  time  may  subside,  with- 
out inflammation.  This  we  believe  is  often  the  case  in  fevers  of 
short  duration,  when  the  head  is  mainly  affected,  the  excitement 
considerable,  without  any  well  marked  symptoms  of  disorder  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  practicable  we  should  think,  to  dis- 
criminate between  such  cases  as  depended  upon  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes;  the  gastro-enteritis  of  Broussais;  and 
those  which  have  their  origin  in  congestion ;  and  the  discrimi- 
nation might  lead  to  a  salutary  diversity  of  treatment. 

The  modus  operandi  of  marsh  miasma  we  deem  yet  a  point  of 
great  obscurity.  Professor  Cooke,  who  has  written  very  recent- 
ly on  the  subject,  believes  that  it  acts  on  the  blood  in  the  shape 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  poisoning  it  thus  weakens  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  brings  on  the  disease.  Many  suppose  that  it  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  with  the  saliva,  and  there  makes  the 
first  morbid  impression  from  which  all  the  symptoms  spread  out 
as  radii  from  the  centre  of  a  circle.  Others,  that  the  morbid 
impression  is  first  made  upon  the  lungs,  &c.  If  it  were  impor- 
tant, and  our  duty,  we  have  no  hope  of  being  able  lites  componere 
tantas.  The  methodus  medendi  is  a  subject  of  much  higher  im- 
port; and  here  too  we  shall  hasten  on,  without  stopping  to  re- 
concile conflicting  views,  or  to  expose  the  error  of  any  system; 
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our  object  being,  not  to  find  fault  with  others,  but  to  lay  before 
the  profession  that  practice  which,  in  our  hands,  has  proved 
most  safe  and  efficacious. 

Venesection,  as  it  should  precede  all  other  remedies,  may  be 
first  mentioned.  In  our  hands  this  has  proved  a  remedy  of  the 
most  unequivocal  value.  We  have  frequently  had  cause  to 
witness  the  worst  consequences  from  a  neglect  of  it,  but  never 
saw  it  do  harm,  when  opportunely  resorted  to.  It  not  only  sub- 
dues febrile  excitement,  wards  off  local  determinations  and 
hastens  the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  but  so  removes  all  con- 
gestion as  to  obviate  those  sequelae  of  fever  which  often  prove 
more  ruinous  than  the  primary  disorder.  The  blood  should  be 
drawn  in  a  full  stream,  and,  when  the  case  is  bad,  ad  deliquium 
animi.  It  loses  more  than  half  its  efficacy  by  being  drawn  in 
quantities  so  small,  as  not  to  make  a  decided  impression  upon 
the  system.  We  always  expect  to  find  our  patient,  in  a  few 
hours,  much  relieved  of  head-ache,  &c,  with  a  softened  pulse, 
a  relaxed  surface,  and  greater  susceptibility  to  the  impression 
of  medicines,  after  free  venesection,  and  are  rarely  disappointed* 
Leeches  as  a  safe,  elegant,  and  often  efficient  remedy,  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  practitioner,  and  promise  to  do  much  good  when 
inflammation  or  topical  congestion  exist.  In  cases  where  the 
determination  is  chiefly  to  the  brain,  and  this  organ  continues 
to  suffer  after  the  general  action  is  overcome,  the  application  of 
these  to  the  temples  is  attended  with  the  most  decided  relief. 
They  may  often  be  applied  advantageously  to  the  abdomen  also; 
to  whatever  part,  in  fact,  that  appears  to  support  the  violence  of 
the  disease.  As  it  is  sometimes  important  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  patient,  as  well  as  of  the  friends,  we  know  of  no  remedy 
which  comes  in  better,  ad  captandum,  than  leeches. 

Calomel. — This  is  the  favorite  remedy  of  the  physicians  of  the 
South  and  West.  Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  use 
of  it  are  most  confident  that  it  is  the  chief  reliance  in  the  fevers  of 
our  climate.  With  us  it  has  proved  every  thing  that  we  could  ex- 
pect of  it.  It  has  gone  before  every  other  article  in  establishing 
healthy  secretions,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  any  dis- 
ease. It  has  removed  the  intolerable  oppression  which  in  bad  ca- 
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scs  is  felt  about  the  prascordia,  promoted  the  discharge  of  bile,  al- 
layed nausea, and  obstinate  vomiting,and,  finally,  effected  a  favo- 
rable crisis  when  all  other  remedies  had  proved  unavailing.  But 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  means,  so  it  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  discrimination.  It  has  been  made  a  serious 
question,  whether,  administered  as  it  has  been,  it  has  done  more 
good  or  harm  to  our  race.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it 
has  slain  its  thousands  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  We  have 
heard  of  its  being  given  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  grains 
without  purging,  and  the  patient  died  of  course.  It  is  some- 
times persisted  in  too  long,  and  not  sufficiently  aided  by  other 
cathartics.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and 
honorable  of  the  profession  to  prevent  it  from  falling  below  its 
proper  value,  and  to  guide  and  subdue  the  current  of  public 
prejudice,  which,  at  all  times,  has  been  found  ready  to  rise  up 
against  it.  Without  calomel,  the  profession  would  be  Sampson 
shorn  of  his  locks.  This  much  we  have  thought  excusable  to 
say  on  this  subject,  because  if,  as  we  think  we  see  indications, 
public  opinion  is  about  to  react,  calomel,  from  having  been,  per- 
haps too  indiscriminately  used,  may  fall  into  unmerited  disre- 
pute. This  has  been  the  fate  of  all  potent  remedies  in  every 
age  of  the  profession. 

We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  give  it  in  exorbitant  doses, 
nor  to  repeat  it  very  often.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  at  bed 
time,  and  assisted  by  some  other  cathartic  next  morning,  we 
have  generally  found  sufficient.  We  prefer  to  give  the  calomel 
alone,  for  by  passing  more  slowly  through  the  alimentary  canal 
it  does  more  good.  The  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the 
liver  and  other  chylopoietic  viscera  is  greater,  and  a  greater  dis- 
charge of  bile  &c,  is  the  the  consequence.  If  the  bowels  are 
not  moved  by  the  calomel,  rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap  or  scammony, 
or  a  combination  of  these  maybe  administered,  to  hasten  its  ope- 
ration. Any  of  these  articles  promise  more  as  adjuvants  than 
the  saline  cathartics,  which  are  apt  to  promote  watery  discharges. 
It  will  be  found  as  has  been  clearly  put  down  by  Rush,  Armstrong, 
Cooke,  &c,  that  convalescence  is  never  perfectly  established  un- 
til the  alvine  evacuations  have  become  copious,  dark,  and  con- 
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sistent.  With  these,  the  disease  hegins  to  yield.  They  must 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  mercurial  cathartics  fill  the  parox« 
ysms  of  fever  cease  to  recur. 

Emetics, — In  the  practice  of  many  physicians  these  are  a 
prominent  article.  Dr.  Cartwright  seems  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
boldness  of  their  administration.  The  late  Dr.  W.  Yandell 
used  them  extensively  and  with  success.  Perhaps  few  physi- 
cians cured  a  greater  proportion  of  their  patients.  Adopting 
the  maxim  of  Rush, — that  '  emetics  meet  the  thief  at  the  door 
and  drove  him  back,  while  cathartics,  in  driving  him  through 
the  house,  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  harm' — his  habit 
was  to  prescribe  an  emetic  next  after  bleeding.  He  thought 
that,  in  this  way,  he  was  able  to  cure  his  patients  quicker,  and 
with  greater  certainty.  We  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
the  employment  of  them.  Tartar  emetic,  in  small  doses,  so  as 
to  nauseate  gently,  has  a  fine  effect  in  relaxing  the  skin,  aud  di- 
minishing arterial  action.  The  pulv.  ipecac,  compos,  may  be 
made  to  answer  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  same  way.  As  a  dia- 
phoretic, this  has  proved  superior,  in  our  hands,  to  all  other  arti- 
cles. Nothing  induces  perspiration  with  so  much  certainty  and 
at  the  same  time  quiets  restlessness  and  composes  the  system  so 
well.  When  there  is  much  determination  to  the  head  it  may  be 
improper;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  the  complaint  has  its  seat 
chiefly  in  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  or  the  chest,  its  employ- 
ment is  attended  with  the  most  benign  effects. 

Cold  Affusions, — Under  the  circumstances  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Currie,  these  have  proved,  with  us,  as  valuable  as  they  are 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  Cold  water  as  a  drink, 
and  applied  more  or  less  extensively  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
may  be  resorted  to  in  almost  every  case  of  fever,  and  with  de- 
cided advantage.  Nothing  is  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
the  sick,  and  nothing  diminishes  more  the  pungent  heat  of  the 
surface,  and  the  morbid  activity  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It 
generally  brings  on  a  gentle  diaphoresis,  allays  irritability  and 
restlesness,  relieves  head-ache,  and  induces  sleep.  We  had  a 
patient  during  the  last  season,  whose  fever  continued  to  re- 
cur every  day,  in  spite  of  the  most  copious  depletion,  with  such 
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violence  as  to  create  delirium.  The  cold  bath  was  used  with 
prompt  and  decided  benefit.  The  head-ache  was  removed,  he 
returned  to  his  senses,  the  fever  abated,  and  never  recurred  af- 
terwards. This  is  a  single  case  out  of  a  multitude.  Dr.  Smith 
in  his  treatise  on  typhus,  mentions  the  cold  bath  as  the  only 
remedy  which,  with  him,  ever  cut  that  disease  short.  Poured 
In  a  stream  upon  the  head,  when  not  deemed  advisable  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  body,  it  is  agreeable  and  useful.  Dr.  Gregory 
considers  it  a  valuable  remedy  in  Hydrocephalus,  when  used 
in  this  way. 

But  this,  like  all  other  strong  remedies  may  be  abused.  We 
have  known  cases  in  which,  used  at  too  late  a  stage,  its  influence 
was  decidedly  prejudicial — producing  a  fatal  collapse  of  the 
vital  powers.  Much  judgment  is  necessary  in  directing  the 
use  of  a  remedy  of  such  efficacy.  The  rules  by  which  we  have  been 
governed  are  those  of  Dr.  Currie,  which  as  they  are  of  great 
importance,  and  not  long,  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing. 

1.  "It should  never,"  he  observes,  "be  used  when  any  consid- 
erable sense  of  chilliness  is  present,  even  though  the  thermo- 
meter, applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  should  indicate  a  degree 
of  heat  greater  than  usual. 

2.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  used,  when  the  heat,  measured  by 
the  thermometer,  is  less  than,  or  even  only  equal  to  the  natural 
heat,  though  the  patient  should  feel  no  degree  of  chilliness. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  towards  the  last  stages  of  fever, 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  too  weak  to  sustain  so  powerful  a 
stimulus. 

3.  It  is  also  necessary  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  this  remedy 
when  the  body  is  under  profuse  sensible  perspiration,  and  this 
caution  is  more  important  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of 
this  perspiration." 

Blisters.  These  are  often  beneficial  in  the  latter  stages  of 
fever,  where  after  the  general  violence  of  the  disease  is  subdu- 
ed, local  affections  keep  up  the  morbid  excitement*  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  indicated. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint  they  add  to  the  febrile  ex- 
citement without  any  compensating  benefit.     They  have  been 

vol.  3. — no.  3.  48 
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recommended  in  intermittent  fever,  and  applied  an  hour  or 
two  previous  to  the  access  of  the  chill  they  are  sometimes  ef- 
fectual in  checking  the  disease.  But  in  the  bilious  remittent 
fever,  to  which  all  our  remarks  in  this  paper  are  intended  to  ap- 
ply, they  are  never  called  for  unless  local  congestions  or  in- 
flammations have  occurred. 

Sinapisms  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  by 
equalizing  the  heat  and  circulation,  often  do  good.  Applied 
when  the  cold  fit  is  felt  to  be  approaching,  they  sometimes  ward 
it  off,  always  shorten  it,  and  rarely  fail  to  moderate  the  violei  ce 
of  the  succeeding  stage.  They  contribute  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  neglected. 

Tonics.  These  once  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the  curative 
systems  of  writers  on  fever;  but  in  our  day,  they  have  fallen 
into  comparative  disrepute.  They  are  now  rarely  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  remittent  fever,  when  the  case  has  been  well  treated, 
and  there  is  ordinary  integrity  of  constitution.  Until  the  py- 
rexial  stage  is  past,  they  must  do  positive  harm,  and  when  the 
system  has  been  judiciously  conducted  through  this,  the  unaided 
vital  powers  are  generally  adequate  to  the  task  of  restoration. 

In  intermittent  fever  tonics  are  indicated.  They  diffuse  the 
excitement,  postpone  the  chill,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  chain 
of  diseased  action.  We  prefer  the  sulphate  of  quinine  to  all  the 
other  articles  of  this  class.  Jn  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains 
every  two  or  three  hours,  during  the  apyrexy,  it  will  scarcely  ev- 
er fail  to  stop  the  chills  in  a  few  days.  When  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  changing  remittent  into  intermittent  fever,  the  quinine 
should  be  administered  in  the  same  way.  All  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  bark  are  more  unpleasant,  and  less  efficient  than  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine. 

Thus,  in  as  few  words  and  with  as  much  directness  as  possi- 
ble, have  we  pointed  out  the  course  of  treatment  which  we  have 
pursued  successfully  in  fever.  Following  this  plan,  we  have 
not  often  been  disappointed. 

The  fevers  of  Tennessee,  like  the  climate,  are  mild.  Except 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  where  they  are  more  ma- 
lignant, they  are  rarely  fatal  unless  when  neglected  or  misman- 
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aged.  The  cases  which  occur  in  winter  assume  the  typhoid 
type  and  are  more  tedious,  and  difficult  of  cure.  In  these  cases 
there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  local  determinations^  the  excite- 
ment is  less  open  and  diffused,  and  unless  well  managed,  have 
oftener  a  fatal  termination. 

The  prognosis,  in  our  fevers,  may  very  uniformly  be  favorable* 
A  crisis  generally  occurs  on  the  eighth  day;  occasionally  not 
till  the  fourteenth;  and  in  a  few  extraordinary  instances,  the  dis- 
ease runs  on  to  the  twenty-first.  In  some  cases,  when  it  is  about 
forming,  the  nose  sometimes  bleeds,  and  in  females,  the  catame- 
nial  discharge  comes  on.  This  latter  circumstance  sometimes 
gives  alarm,  but  ought  on  the  contrary,  to  be  regarded  as  a  fa- 
vorable symptom. 

The  theory  of  Hippocrates  with  respect  to  western  climates 
is  true,  when  applied  to  ours,  only  in  part.  "  Every  nation,5* 
says  he,  "exposed  to  western  winds,  has  an  unwholesome  climate, 
the  waters  which  they  drink  are  not  limpid,  because  the  morning 
fogs  mingle  with  them  before  the  sun  has  had  time  to  dispel 
them.  Secondly  the  inhabitants  of  these  places  are  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature;  for  in  the  summer  mornings, 
cool  winds  blow,  and  dews  fall.  In  the  afternoon,  heat  torments 
them ;  they  have  a  pale  complexion,  and  a  feeble  constitution. 
Breathing  always  a  thick  and  unwholesome  air,  their  voice  be- 
comes rough  and  hoarse.  The  West  presents  to  us  the  image  of 
autumn;  the  people  who  live  under  this  climatological  constitu- 
tion, should  participate  in  the  maladies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North  and  South.n 

As,  in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  our  diseases  are  coming  to 
abound  less,  they  are  losing  also  much  of  the  severity  of  their 
character.  The  early  practitioners  of  Tennessee  found  them 
much  more  intractable  than  they  appear  now.  This  ameliora- 
tion is  owing  to  a  greater  surface  of  the  country  being  exposed 
to  the  sun;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  less  damp;  less  vege- 
table matter  is  in  a  state  of  decay;  the  air  has  a  freer  circula- 
tion and  is  less  humid :  there  are  fewer  marshes,  and  the 
streams  are  exhausted  earlier  in  the  season,  and  present  a  small- 
er body  of  stagnant,  putrefying  water  to  the  sun  in  the  heat 
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of  summer.  Our  people  have  not  a  pale  complexion  and  a  fee- 
ble constitution.  Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  we  shall  ever 
again  experience  diseases  of  so  malignant  a  type,  as  those  which 
ravaged  the  country  at  its  early  settlement.  On  the  contrary, 
our  climate  will  go  on  to  improve  for  years  to  come;  and  when 
our  population  shall  have  become  more  temperate,  and  less  gross 
in  diet,  we  may  anticipate  its  fruits  in  improved  health,  and  muh 
tiplied  instances  of  longevity. 


Art.  IV. — Observations  on  a  case  of  Disposition  to  form  Remarka- 
bly large  Cicatrices.  By  John  Gorrie  M.  D.  of  Abbeville^ 
South  Carolina. 

lf-I-OftBID  affections  of  the  skin  have  been  in  all  ages,  from 
the  disgust  and  dread  with  which  some  of  their  species  have 
been  viewed,  subjects  of  interest  to  mankind ;  and  they  would 
seem,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  destined  always  to  continue 
objects  of  embarrassment  to  the  medical  practitioner.  The 
researches  of  science,  and  the  results  of  practical  observation 
fail  alike  to  reduce  to  order  the  confusion  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic distinctions  of  a  considerable  number  of  those  com- 
plaints are  involved.  Presenting  under  the  operations  of  differ- 
ent habits,  climates  and  other  occurrences,  a  greater  variety  in 
appearance  than  any  other  class  of  diseases,  they  have  in  con- 
sequence, produced,  among  writers,  more  conflicting  views  of 
their  character — mere  individuals,  existing  in  different  countries, 
of  the  same  form  of  complaint  have  been  classed  as  distinct 
disorders,  while  maladies  possessing  no  common  connexion  have 
been  considered  of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature.  This  dis- 
crepance of  opinion  is  scarcely  less  apparent  in  the  descriptions 
of  strictly   endemial  complaints;  and  in  parts  of  the  world  m 
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which  an  uniformly  hard  fortune  leaves  little  room  for  diversity 
of  habits,  and  where  the  authors  have  dwelt  in  situations,  and 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  the  study  of  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

In  studying  this  complicated  class  of  diseases  the  American 
physician  has  to  encounter  the  obstacles  common  to  the  medical 
world,  and  some  which  are  peculiarly  his  own;  and  it  is  there- 
fore, not  inti  tied  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  generality 
of  them  should  have  scarcely  "a  moderate  knowledge  of  this 
perplexed  and  intricate  subject."  Resulting,  as  they  generally 
do,  from  the  association  of  misery,  poverty  and  filth,  evils  from 
which  our  political  and  moral  state  have  happily  in  a  great  de- 
gree exempted  us,  they  are  in  this  country,  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  The  same  influences  which  have  lessened 
their  number  have  also  operated,  in  those  cases  that  occur,  to 
mitigate  their  violence;  so  that  they  are  not  often  made  the 
subjects  of  professional  advice ;  and  with  those  that,  from  their 
severity  or  loathsomeness,  become  objects  of  medical  care,  it 
falls,  from  their  extreme  rarity,  to  the  lot  of  but  few  physicians 
to  be  practically  acquainted. 

Another  and  a  prominent  source  of  difficulty  in  discrimina- 
ting affections  of  the  skin  may  be  looked  for,  either  in  the  ina- 
bility of  the  patient  to  give,  frequently  from  his  ignorance,  but 
oftener  from  the  obscurity  of  its  origin,  and  the  length  of  time 
elapsed  previous  to  its  demanding  his  serious  attention,  or  a 
deficiency  of  tact  in  his  medical  adviser,  to  elicit  an  accurate 
history  of  his  complaint. 

This  last  source  of  error  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and 
of  greater  magnitude  than  may  be  readily  supposed;  and  the 
importance  of  keeping  it  in  mind,  and  if  possible  of  avoiding  it 
is  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  events  of  the  case  which  I  have 
made  the  subject  of  this  article.  Although,  it  is  probable,  all 
the  grounds  of  mistake  above  mentioned  were  in  existence;  yet 
to  the  absence  of  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  history  of  this  dis- 
ease may  be  attributed  the  mistaking  of  an  affection  inno- 
cuous in  its  character  for  several  of  the  most  cruel  complaints 
to  which  "flesh  is  heir;"  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  subjectiyg 
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of  the  unfortunate  sufferer  to  restraints  and  remedies  as  severe 
as  unavailing.  To  the  injurious  operation  of  this  cause  of  mis- 
conception, I  must,  in  common  with  others  of  my  professional 
brethren,  subscribe ;  for  previous  to  obtaining  a  detail  of  its 
origin  and  course,  I  was  deceived  as  to  its  class  among  com- 
plaints, and  sought  in  various  accounts  of  lepreasis,  vitiligo  and 
elephantiasis  for  a  description  of,  and  a  remedv  for,  the  disease. 

The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  female  slave,  (belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  P.)  a  native  of  the  country,  of  what  is  called  a  brownish 
black  complexion,  possessing  a  firm  habit,  good  general  health,,, 
and  about  the  middle  of  life.  The  affection  of  her  skin  which 
has  attracted  towards  her  the  notice  of  medical  men  is  in  ap- 
pearance of  a  tuberculous  character — consisting  of  numerous 
elevations  of  the  uniform  height  of  about  two  lines,  and  vary- 
ing from  half  an  inch  to  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty  in- 
ches in  circumference:  hence  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  and  giving  to  her  whole  person  an  aspect  as  rough  as  that 
of  the  rhinoceros.  These  elevations  are  no  where  confluent,  and 
have  never  ulcerated.  The  smaller  ones  are  regular  in  their 
outlines — hemispherical,  oblong  or  oval;  the  larger  are  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  with  rugose  edges  somewhat  more  elevated  than 
their  surfaces:  which  in  both  kinds  are  smooth  but  not  glossy. 
Their  colour  is  the  same,  their  texture  appears  the  same,  and 
their  sensibility  is  nearly  as  acute  as  that  of  the  unaffected  skin. 
Every  part  of  her  surface,  except  the  face,  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  callous  parts  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  seems  equally  sub- 
ject to  their  invasion. 

In  the  account  which  the  woman  upon  minute  inquiry  gives 
of  her  disease  she  states,  that  the  earliest  notice  she  had  of  these 
tubercles  was  at  puberty;  that  they  always  originated  in  a  rup- 
ture of  the  skin,  frequently  of  the  slightest  kind — as  the  prick  of 
a  pin,  the  sting  of  a  hornet,  the  scratch  of  a  thorn  or  a  trifling 
cut  or  burn;  that  some  of  them  have  continued  to  increase  in 
size  for  years  after  the  accident  producing  them,  while  others 
have  attained  their  acme  in  a  few  months  or  weeks.  She  like- 
wise says,  as  intimated  above,  that  they  have  no  effect  on  her 
constitution;  and  indeed,  that  they  produce  no  oth er  inconve- 
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nience  than  a  stiffness  of  motion,  and  particularly  of  those  limbs 
whose  joints  are  covered  by  them. 

The  most  unpleasant  circumstance,  at  least  to  the  woman, 
attending  this  unsightly  complaint,  arises  from  its  being  hered- 
itary: her  children  being  affected  as  they  arrive  at  puberty  in 
a  similar  manner,  though  not  as  yet  to  so  great  a  degree,  from 
the  same  causes. 

This  is  the  most  accurate  description,  that  the  abscence  of 
intelligence  in  my  patient  allows  me  to  give,  of  the  affection, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  other 
physicians,  I  venture  to  call  an  exuberant  extension  of  the  heal- 
ing process  by  which  a  cicatrix  is  formed.  The  grounds  upon 
which  I  give  this  diagnosis  are,  its  obvious  dissimilitude  to  the  re- 
lations furnished  us  of  the  complaints  for  which  it  has  been  mis- 
taken; its  always  originating  in  a  wound;  and  because  large 
cicatrices  similar  in  appearance  to  those  above  described,  from 
small  injuries  (though  seldom  of  so  great  a  size  as  to  lead  to 
mistake  of  character)  are  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  are  among  negroes  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

There  is  here  an  evident  disposition  in  the  system  to  extend 
the  cutaneous  structure  beyond  the  healthy  limits  assigned  to 
that  organ,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  wholly  uninteresting  to 
attempt  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  diathesis  causing  so  great  a 
violation  of  the  usual  order  of  organization.  Indulgence  in  this 
endeavour  may  be  the  more  readily  granted,  as  the  state  of  the 
system  accompanying  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  produ- 
ces this  complaint,  can,  I  conceive,  be  so  readily  understood  that 
but  a  moment  need  be  occupied  it  its  examination. 

An  essential  property  of  every  disease  is  a  change  of  action 
in  the  secernents  of  the  part  affected,  by  which  the  fluids  they 
secrete  in  the  healthy  state  are  altered  in  quality,  diminished  or 
increased  in  quantity,  or  wholly  stopped;  and  these  changes  are 
different  in  different  temperaments.  Upon  this  altered  agency 
of  the  capillaries  depends  the  growth  of  tumours,  tubercles,  and 
all  other  morbid  enlargements  of  structure;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  power  by  which  wounds  are  healed.     The  individual 
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under  consideration  possesses,  manifestly,  an  excess  of  fibrine 
in  her  circulation,  with  a  more  than  common  proclivity  to  irri- 
tation of  the  surface  from  slight  causes.  In  such  a  state  of  the 
system,  besides  the  usual  process,  which,  by  the  effusion  of  co- 
agulable  lymph,  and  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  is  instituted 
to  unite  the  separated  organization  of  wounds,  the  law  of  the 
animal  economy  above  mentioned,  acting  with  morbid  energy, 
would  seem  to  impart  to  the  new  secernentsthe  power  of  secre- 
ting more  lymph,  and  forming  other  secernents:  the  action  of 
which  power  would  be  limited,  only,  by  the  inability  of  the  ves- 
sels primarily  divided  to  trasmit  them  their  nourishment. 

Why  this  disease  did  not  present  itself  till  puberty  may  be 
explained  by  the  facts  of  the  little  fibrine  anterior  to,  and  its 
great  increase  in  the  blood-vessels  at  this  period  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  I  must  observe  that  the  arseni- 
cal solution,  mercury  and  other  constitutional  remedies  have 
had,  what  indeed  must  be  obvious,  no  effect  upon  the  disease, 
while,  with  the  exception  of  the  bandage,  which  has  seemed  to 
check  its  growth,  topical  applications  and  particularly  eschar- 
otics  have  tended  to  increase  it.  It  may,  however,  be  proper 
to  mention  that  a  respectable  old  practitioner  assures  me  he  has 
succeeded  in  removing  similar  affections  of  the  skin  by  the  re- 
peated applications  of  a  blistering  plaister. 


Art.  V.— An  Essay  on  Fever,  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
Lexington,  and  Published  by  their  request.  By  John  E.  Cooke, 
M.  D.&c. 

ALTHOUGH  the  mode  in  which  the  remote  causes  of  fever 
produce  the  symptoms  constituting  that  disease  has  heen  dis- 
cussed for  ages,  the  subject  still  engages  the  minds  of  the  in- 
quisitive. But  notwithstanding  there  are  still  important  points 
at  issue,  there  are  some  that  have  been  settled ;  and  these  fixed 
points  are  like  rocks  on  which  we  may  build  with  confidence. 

Thus,  we  consider  as  a  settled  point  that  cold,  the  unknown 
agent  commonly  called  miasmata,  a  violent  concussion  of  the 
body,  &c,  are  capable  of  producing  fever.     AVe  consider  it 
settled  also,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  patient,  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  these  causes,  to  fever,  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
debilitated;  that  a  state  of  congestion   in  the  interior  vessels 
takes  place;  and  that  increased  action  of  the  heart  follows  these. 
Whatever  other   phenomena   occur,  these   invariably    appear. 
In  observing  the  whole  course  of  a  tertian  fever,  we  perceive 
that  the  system  periodically  returns  to  a  certain  state,  having 
passed  through  the  series  of  changes  above  mentioned,  which 
regularly  recur  in  the  same  order  during  every  period.     This 
has  been  observed  from  time  immemorial,  as  we  discover  from 
perusing  the  medical  records  of  every  age  and  nation.     It  is 
therefore  a  settled  law   of  the  human   system,  that  when  any 
cause  produces  the   first  of  this  series   of  states,  it  must  run 
through  the  whole  series  if  the  depression  be  not  so  great  that 
the  system  is  incapable  of  it. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  system,  the  extremes  of  this  se- 
ries, which  are  as  opposite  as  can  be  supposed  to  exist;  and  they 
have  been  designated  by  various  authors  by  terms  indicative  of 
this.  Such  are  the  terms  apyrexia  and  pyrexia,  cold  stage  and 
hot  stage ;  decreased  and  increased  action ;  collapse  and  excite- 
ment. All  these  terms,  invented  or  applied  by  different  observers 
vol.  3. — no.  3.  49 
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at  different  periods,  show  that  all  have  assented  to  the  fact,  that 
the  system  is  at  first  in  a  state  of  diminished  action  and  after- 
wards in  a  state  of  increased  action,  in  every  paroxysm  of  fever. 
In  endeavouring  to  form  a  theory  of  fever,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Cullen,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  several  states 
through  which  the  system  passes  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever  are  in  ttie 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  one  another;  each  producing  that 
which  succeeds  it.     The  circumstance  of  their  invariably  fol- 
lowing, in  the  same  order,  the  operation  of  the  remote  causes 
of  fever,  is  strong  ground  for  this  presumption.     Those  things 
which  invariably  occur  we  must  consider  as  necessary   to  the 
final  result:  and  as  the  order  is  as  invariable  as  the  occurrence 
of  the  states  themselves,  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  is  as 
indispensible  as  their  occurrence.     A  state  of  diminished  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
increased  action  of  fever.     That  which  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  the  system;  without  which  that  state  cannot 
exist;  and  which  whenever  produced  is  followed  by  that  state, 
if  the  system  is  capable  of  it,  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe, 
produces  it.     We  should  not  however  be  satisfied  with  so  gene- 
ral a  conclusion,  as  that  the  state  of  diminished  action  in  some 
unknown  manner  produces  the  state  of  increased  action.     We 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  with  certainty   whether   these 
states  produce,  each  that  which  follows  it:  and  if  possible,  in 
what  manner. 

We  may  in  pursuing  the  inquiry  investigate  the  operation  of 
the  remote  causes  in  producing  the  first  morbid  impression,  and 
afterwards  the  effect  of  this  impression  on  the  system,  and  the 
effect  of  that  effect,  and  so  on :  or  we  may  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  last  observed  state  of  the  system,  and  then  into  the  cause 
of  that  cause,  and  so  on,  until  the  investigation  results  in  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  connexion  between  the  remote  causes 
and  the  symptoms  observed  in  fever.  We  propose  to  adopt  on 
the  present  occasion  the  latter  mode.* 

The  series  of  cause  and  effect  operating  in  this  case  consists 


*The  former  is  followed  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  Journal. 
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of  the  following,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  1 ,  the  remote  causes; 
2,  a  state  of  debility  and  we  would  particularly  note,  debilita- 
ted action  of  the  heart;  3,  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  interna! 
vessels;  4,  increased  action  or  febrile  action. 

In  pursuance  of  the  course  proposed,  we  first  inquire  into 
the  cause  which  produces  the  increased  action  of  the  heart 
observed  in  a  febrile  paroxysm. 

The  heart  is  stimulated  to  action  by  the  blood  which  it 
circulates  through  the  system.  The  following  passage  from 
Bell's  anatomy  places  this  in  a  clear  and  strong  light.  He  says, 
"When  we  tie  the  two  venae  cavas  so  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from 
arriving  at  the  heart,  the  heart  stops;  when  we  slacken  our  liga- 
tures, and  let  in  the  blood,  it  moves  again;  when  we  tie  the 
aorta,  the  left  ventricle  being  full  of  blood  will  continue  strug- 
gling, bending,  turning  up-  its  apex,  and  contracting  incessantly 
and  strongly,  and  will  continue  this  struggle  long  after  the  other 
parts  have  lost  their  powers.5'*  Here  we  find  that  when  the 
entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  is  prevented,  the  heart 
ceases  from  acting;  when  the  blood  is  let  into  it  again,  it  acts 
again;  and  when  by  tying  the  aorta,  the  blood  is  prevented 
from  escaping  from  the  heart,  its  continued  presence  produces 
Incessant  action  of  that  viscus.  The  blood  is  therefore  that 
which  stimulates  the  heart  to  action:  and  as  withdrawing  the 
blood  stops  the  action  of  the  heart,  letting  it  into  the  heart  ex- 
cites it  to  action,  retaining  the  blood  in  the  heart  produces  in- 
cessant action,  increasing  the  quantity  poured  into  the  heart 
must  increase  its  action,  provided  some  cause  do  not  interfere 
to  prevent  this  effect. 

An  increased  quantity  of  the  blood  pressing  into  the  heart 
must  therefore  produce  increased  action  of  that  viscus,  if  some 
cause  do  not  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

During  the  increased  action  of  fever  there  is  such  an  increas- 
ed quantity  of  blood  pressing  into  the  heart,  and  therefore  the 
cause  shown  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  increased  action 
is  actually  present  at  the  time  the  latter  is  observed.     An  in- 


* -Bell's  Anatomy,  vol.  l,.p.  342, 
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creased  quantity  of  blood  pressing  into  the  heart  may  proceed 
from  an  increased  rapidity  of  circulation,  or  from  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  blood  in  those  vessels  which  immediately  supply 
the  heart  with  that  fluid,  viz.  the  venae  cavse.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, diminished  action  of  the  heart  precedes  the  increased  ac- 
tion. There  is  both  diminished  rapidity  of  the  course  of  the 
blood  and  diminished  size  of  the  pulse,  so  that  a  lessened  volume 
of  blood  has  been  for  one  or  more  hours  pouring  into  the  heart, 
when  the  increased  action  commences.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  increased  action,  such  a 
congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venas  cavae  as  neces- 
sarily to  produce  a  pressing  of  the  blood  into  the  heart.  There 
is  therefore  in  the  state  of  congestion  a  sufficient  cause,  in  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  pressing  into  the  heart,  for  the  in- 
creased action  observed  to  follow  such  a  state,  whenever  the 
heart  is  able  to  act  with  vigour. 

We  next  inquire,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  state  of  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  interior  veins?  Congestion  consists  in  an  ac» 
cumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  the  great  branches 
entering  into  it  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  internal 
and  external  parts  of  the  head.  The  veins  are  passive  in  this 
case.  They  have  no  power  to  retain  the  blood  in  their  cavity. 
All  the  power  they  have  is  to  carry  on  that  fluid.  The  heart  is 
the  prime  mover  of  the  circulating  fluid.  When  it  acts  strong- 
ly, it  sends  on  the  blood  in  a  full  stream;  and  when  its  action 
languishes,  the  stream  of  blood  cannot  fail  to  correspond. 
Diminished  action  of  the  heart  therefore  must  necessarily  be 
the  cause  of  a  diminished  stream  of  blood  into  the  aorta;  and  con- 
sequently of  an  increased  quantity  left  behind  in  the  vena  cava; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  produce  congestion  in  the  internal  veins. 

This  congestion  has  however  been  attributed  to  a  contraction 
of  the  capillaries.  Let  us  see  whether  such  a  contraction  can 
produce  congestion.  The  certain  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  it  is  true,  would  be  to  propel  the  blood 
in  them  into  the  veins.  But  what  is  to  retain  it  there?  It  is 
evident,  as  has  before  been  observed,  that  they  have  no  power  to 
restrain  its  course  and  cause  the  accumulation  we  find  in  such 
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cases  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Unless  the  action  of  the 
heart  be  diminished  the  blood  must  be  drawn  by  its  dilatation 
from  the  veins,  and  be  propelled  into  the  aorta  and  its  nu- 
merous branches:  and  in  them  it  must  accumulate,  if  the 
capillaries  be  in  a  state  of  constriction.  But  we  find  no  such 
thing;  on  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in  this  state. 
We  find  no   blood  in  the  arteries — we  find  it  all  in  the  veins. 

When  a  circulating  fluid  is  obstructed  in  its  course,  it  must 
accumulate  immediately  behind  the  obstruction,  and  press  upon 
it  so  as  sometimes  even  to  endanger  the  vessels  containing  it. 
In  the  Case  now  under  consideration,  the  accumulation  is  inva- 
riably behind,  that  is,  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  frequently  to  burst  the  vessels  entering  into  the  heart. 
There  is  no  accumulation  behind  the  capillaries.  This  obstruc- 
tion must  therefore  be  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  capillaries: 
and  this  obstruction  can  only  arise  in  these  cases  from  diminished 
action  of  the  heart,  which  at  the  time  actually  exists. 

We  have  now  seen  that  of  this  series  of  states  of  the  system, 
each  flows  out  of  that  which  precedes  it;  there  being  in  each 
something  which,  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  manner,  produ- 
ces that  which  follows  it.  The  next  inquiry  is,  do  the  remote 
causes  all  produce  weakened  action  of  the  heart?  That  they 
all  do  is  certain,  because  this  state  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
the  invariable  precursor  of  febrile  action,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  part  of  what  is  called  by  medical  writers  a  paroxysm  of 
fever.  It  is  therefore  a  part  of  that  effect  produced  by  the  remote 
causes;  and  consequently  all  the  remote  causes  of  fever  produce 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  weakened  action  of  the  heart. 
The  fact  that  they  do  so  is  also  ascertained  by  observation  of  the 
operation  of  the  several  causes.  Thus,  a  blow  or  a  fall  of  some 
violence  will  instantly  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart  so  low 
that  it  can  scarce  be  felt;  or  even  extinguish  it  entirely.  Cold 
reduces  the  action  of  the  heart  rapidly  and  if  continued,  at  a 
very  low  degree  of  temperature,  extinguishes  it  compietely. 
Some  have  asserted  that  cold  excites  the  action  of  the  heart. 
This  is  not  true.  There  can  no  instance  be  produced,  in  which 
during  continued  exposure  to  very  cold  water,  the  action  of  the  heart 
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did  not  actually  sink  and  continue  to  do  so  without  ever  rising 
to  that  grade  of  action  that  it  had  immediately  before  the  expo- 
sure. It  is  only  when  a  person  is  exposed  to  cold,  as  by  im- 
mersion in  cold  water  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  withdrawn 
from  it,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  increases.  The  increase 
of  action  therefore  is  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  the  cold, 
not  of  applying  it:  and  the  reason  of  this  increase  is  obvious 
from  what  has  been  just  established.  The  exposure  to  the 
cold  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart;  this  produces  an  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  heart;  and  this  increased  quantity  of  the  natural  stim- 
ulus of  the  heart,  as  soon  as  the  depressing  power,  cold,  is  re- 
moved, excites  that  viscus  to  increased  action. 

Thus  far  we  are  on  sure  ground.  But  the  insatiable  curiosi- 
ty of  man  impels  him  to  inquire  still  farther.  How  is  this  ef- 
fected by  the  remote  causes  of  fever?  There  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  finite  powers  cannot  penetrate — there  are  depths  which 
they  cannot  fathom.  We  know  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature  produces  the  evolution  of  the  embryo  mem- 
bers of  the  chick  in  the  egg.  How,  we  know  not.  We  may 
conjecture — and  when  we  have  wearied  ourselves  with  conjec- 
ture, and  ask  are  we  right,  all  the  answer  we  can  receive  from 
reason,  is,  it  may  be  so.  The  limits  of  our  powers  of  investiga- 
tion, however,  are  only  discovered  by  experience,  in  the  course 
of  exercising  them;  and  we  often  succeed,  after  repeated  fail- 
ures,^ tracing  the  connexion  or  relation  between  different  things 
which  at  our  first  attempts  seemed  inscrutable.  We  should 
therefore  not  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult questions;  but  we  ought  to  take  care  to  avoid  error,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  that  surrounds  us.  To 
proceed  then  in  our  investigation:  A  severe  blow  will  in  an  in- 
stant reduce  a  man  in  perfect  health  to  a  state  of  debility  and 
languor  precisely  like  that  observed  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermit- 
tent. He  will  sometimes  lie  for  a  long  time  with  a  feeble  pulse 
and  pale  countenance.  Other  remote  causes  do  not  produce 
these  effects  until  after  exposure  for  some  time;  for  days,  or 
even  weeks.     How  it  is  that  a  blow  produces  this  effect,  I  confess 
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I  am  unable  to  say.  It  may  be  alleged  that  it  is  by  influen- 
cing the  brain  and  nervous  system.  But  a  blow  on  the  back, 
the  stomach,  or  the  breast  particularly  near  the  heart,  produ- 
ces the  same  effect  as  on  the  head:  even  a  severe  blow  on  the 
limbs  produces  it.  Moreover  the  action  of  the  heart  is,  by  a  very 
violent  blow,  arrested  instantaneously — There  is  not  the  slight- 
est difference  in  time  between  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  cessation  of  nervous  influence.  And  as  we  know 
that  the  dependence  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  the  nerves  is 
mutual;  and  also  that  the  loss  of  the  supply  of  the  arterial 
fluid  is  as  destructive  of  the  power  and  action  of  a  part  as  the 
loss  of  the  supply  of  nervous  influence,  who  shall  say  which  is 
first  affected  and  which  secondarily?  Who  shall  say  whether  the 
heart  is  affected  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  or  the  nerves 
through  the  medium  of  the  heart  and  arteries? 

Cold  also  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart.  We  know  that 
cold  air  has  access  to  the  lungs  as  well  as  to  the  external  sur- 
face; but  as  when  a  man  is  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature 
in  cold  water,  it  is  the  surface  only  that  is  acted  on,  we  shall 
consider  what  influence  cold  can  exert  upon  the  system  when 
applied  to  the  surface  only. 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  body  as  a  mere  mass,  without  a 
circulating  fluid,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  must  be  reduced 
by  the  application  of  cold  water  to  its  surface;  because  heat 
passes  through  the  whole  without  any  hindrance,  so  that  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  temperature  of  the  external  parts  must  result 
in  a  diminution  of  that  of  the  internal.  But  when  from  the 
interior  of  the  body  a  fluid,  the  blood,  is  perpetually  passing 
to  the  external  parts  and  back  again,  the  temperature  of  this 
fluid  must  be  lessened  while  passing  through  those  parts  imme- 
diately exposed  to  the  cold  applications.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  observation  of  Currie  in  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
immersion  in  cold  water.  He  says,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  parts  of  the  body,  (ascertained  by  placing  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient  which  was  closed 
round  it  as  completely  as  possible)  fell  eleven  degrees  below 
what  it  was  before  immersion.     A  gentleman  who  graduated 
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in  this  school  two  years  ago  performed  an  experiment  to  ascer* 
tain  the  effect  of  immersion  in  cold  water  on  the  temperature 
of  the   blood.     He  found  that  a  current  of  blood  flowing  from 
the  vessel  of  a  dog  which  was  immersed  in  cold  water,  was  sev- 
eral degrees  colder  than  a  stream  from  the  same  vessel  before 
the   immersion.     Here  is  evidence,  then,  that  exposure  of  the 
surface  to  severe  cold  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
parts  and  of  the  blood.  It  is  indeed  not  necessary  to  resort  to  ex- 
periment to  show  that  cold  acts  upon  the  whole  system  although 
the  surface  only  be  exposed.     A  certain  temperature  being  ne- 
cessary to   the  performance  of  the  functions  of  life,  there  is  a 
provision  made  in  the  system  for  the  continual  evolution  of  heat, 
which  passing  throughout  the  system  escapes  from  the  body  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be   sensible.     The  rapidity  with  which   it 
escapes  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  body  is  immersed,  viz.  the  air  or  the  water.     Lower  the  tern- 
perature  of  this  considerably  and  it  passes  out  so  rapidly  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  falls,  Currie  says,  11°  in  water  at 
the  temperature  of  40°  in   a  few  minutes.     On  the  contrary 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  that  of 
the  body,  and  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  body  in  the  ordina- 
ry way  is  checked,  and  it  must  accumulate  in  it,  unless  there  be 
a  provision  made  for  its  escape  in  some  other  way,  as  there  is. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  cold  or  warm  applications  to  the  sur- 
face affect  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body.     We  know  also 
that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  life;  just  as  a  certain  degree  is  found 
necessary  to  enable  the  system  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  to  perform 
its  functions.     Without  that  degree  it  will  remain  quiescent  for 
ever;  with  that  degree  the  evolution  of  all  its  powers  will  com- 
mence and   go  forward.     In  the  progress  of  the  evolution,  les- 
sening the  temperature  will  arrest  the  progress,  and  unless  it  be 
speedily  restored,  for  ever.     John  Bell  says  (1.  339),  speaking 
I  believe  of  the  chick  in  the  egg,  "The heart  feels  when  it  can 
be  called  nothing  more  "  than  a  punctum  saliens,  the   slightest 
change  of  heat,  or  cold."     This  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
that  we  can  make  to  the  explanation  of  the  operation  of  cold  in 
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reducing  the  action  of  the  heart.  How  it  does  so,  we  can  no 
more  say  than  we  can  tell  how  sugar  produces  the  sensation 
which  we  call  sweetness  when  applied  to  the  tongue. 

Miasmata  constitute  another  remote  cause  of  fever  weaken- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart.     In  what  manner,  is  the  question. 

We  observe  in  all  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  operation  of 
this  cause,  that  the  blood  is  darker  than  usual:  in  some  it  is 
nearly  black.     It  is   not  said  that  the  arterial  blood  is  so  dark; 
but  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  the  arm.     It  is  however 
evident  that  as  this  blood  is  so  much  darker  than  usual,  the  arte- 
rial must  likewise  be  of  a  darker  colour;  particularly  as   the 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm  is  so  near  the  arteries  and  has  so 
lately  passed  from  them.     There  is  however  reason  to  believe 
that  the  arterial  blood  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  very  dark  hue. 
I  saw  a  man  in  a  sickly  autumnal  season,  who  lived  in  a  place 
much  exposed  to  miasmata,  and  was  attacked  by.  haemoptysis, 
discharge  from   his  lungs,   by  coughing  and  spitting,  blood  so 
black  that  with  difficulty  I  could  believe  that  it  came  from  that 
part,  and  was  not  convinced  until  I  saw  him  cough  and   spit  it 
out.     This   dark-coloured  blood,  it  is  known,  is  less  stimulant 
to  the  heart  than  the  florid  blood.     The  experiments  of  Good- 
win  have  long  since  established  this  point:  viz.  that  whenever 
the  blood  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  action  of  the  heart  immediately  declines,  and  revives  as  eoon 
as  the  blood  changes  to  the  florid  colour  again.     Tins  continually 
occurred  in  every  experiment.     Here  we  have  therefore  a  rea- 
son for  the  weakened  action  of  the  heart  in  the  dark  colour  of 
the  blood  observed  in  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  mias- 
mata. 

But  how  do  miasmata  prevent  the  change  in  the  colou  r  of  the 
blood  necessary  to  render  it  sufficiently  stimulating?  Here  again, 
I  must  acknowledge  I  know  not.  The  fact  however  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  blood  of  a  dark  colour  is  not  capable  of  stimulating 
the  heart  to  the  strong  effort  that  florid  red  blood  is. 

We  might  run  round  the  whole  list,  and  in  perhaps  every  in- 
stance be  under  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  remote  causes  produce  weakened  action  of  the  heart 
vol.  3. — no.  3.  50 
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is  to  us  unknown.  Indeed  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  remote  causes  act  in  producing  their  first 
impression,  their  direct  effect,  cannot  be  discovered*.  Thus  we 
can  never  know  how  heat  and  light  excite;  or  how  cold  and 
darkness  depress.  The  fact  however  is  clear  that  these  remote 
causes  do  in  some  way  produce  weakened  action  of  the  heart; 
it  is  equally  certain  that  weakened  action  of  the  heart  must 
suffer  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branch- 
es; and  this  accumulated  blood,  pressing  for  entrance  into 
the  heart,  must  excite  it  to  increased  action,  as  soon  as,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  depressing  power  that  may  be  operating  on  ii,  it  ran 
act  freely;  or  when  the  quantity  of  blood  presented  to  the  heart 
is  suddenly  increased,  as  during  the  convulsive  motions  of  the 
body  in  an  ague,  even  though  the  remote  cause  be  not  removed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  explanation  of  the  operation 
of  the  remote  causes  in  producing  fever,  a  cause  capable  of 
producing  the  effect  observed  in  each  step  is  assigned,  and  that 
cause  is  shown  to  be  present  at  the  time  the  effect  is  produced. 
Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
heart  to  action,  and  that  when  an  increased  quantity  of  this  stim- 
ulus is  suddenly  presented  to  the  heart,  it  must  produce  increased  , 
action;  and  it  is  shown  that  this  cause  is  actually  present  at  the 
time  that  increased  action  in  fever  comes  on. 

It  is  shown  that  congestion  or  accumulation  necessarily  fol- 
lows weakened  action  of  the  heart;  and  that  this  cause  of  con- 
gestion, weakened  action  of  the  heart,  is  actually  present  at  the 
time  in  which  congestion  takes  place. 

It  is  shown  that  weakened  action  of  the  heart  is  produced  by 
ihe  operation  of  certain  agents,  and  in  every  case  of  fever,  the 
history  of  which  can  be  traced,  the  patient  has  been  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  these  causes. 

Finally,  it  is  shown  that  whenever  these  agents  produce  weak- 
ened action  of  the  heart,  this  congestion  and  increased  action 
follow,  provided  the  heart  be  not  prostrated  so  low  as  to  be  in- 
capable^ of  acting. 

It  has  been  asked,  cannot  the  heart  be  excited  to  increased 
action  by  other  stimuli  than  an  increased  quantity  of  blood?  For 
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instance  by  beat?     It  is  granted  that  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture does  produce  increase  of  the  action  of  the  heart.     It  does 
not,  however,  produce  the  increased  action  of  fever.     That  ac- 
tion which  it  does  produce  is  temporary  and  declines  when  the 
temperature  is  lowered.     It  cannot  produce  the  increased  action 
of  fever,  directly.     Before  this  can  take  place  the  excitement 
produced  by  high  temperature  must  decline  and  weakened  ac- 
tion take  place;  and  then  increased  action  will  follow  although 
the  temperature  has  been  reduced.     High  temperature  there- 
fore produces  the  increased  action  of  fever  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  same  state  which  is  produced  likewise  by  low  tem- 
perature, viz.  weakened  action  of  the  heart.     It  is  not  there- 
fore an  elevated  temperature  which  produces  the  increased  ac- 
tion of  fever.     This  is  often  absent  when  fever  is  produced; 
whereas  the  cause  assigned,  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  ca- 
va and  its  branches,  is  always  present  when  the  increased  action 
of  fever  is  produced.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  denied  that 
heat  will  increase  the  febrile  action,  when  present:  heat  will  un«  ' 
doubtedly  aid  in  increasing  the  effect  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  blood  presented  to  the  heart ;  although  it  cannot,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  produce  the  increased  action  of  fever  without 
first  producing  weakened  action  and  consequent  accumulation. 
Whereas  increased  action  will  take  place  in  a  very  high  degree 
even  in  alow  temperature,  as  in  winter,  when   accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  has  been  suddenly  produced  by  ex- 
posure to   severe  cold.     Accumulation  of  blood   in  the  vena 
cava  and   its  branches  therefore  is  the  sine  qua  non,  the  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  the  increased  action  of  fever;  the  cause 
which  produces  it  where  elevated  temperature  is  not  present; 
which  produces  it  for  instance,  in  a  man  who  is  immersed  for 
half  an  hour  or  a  less  time  in  cold  water,  and  is  th»  n  laid  on  a 
bed  in  a  cold  room;  which  produces  it  where  no  conceivable  stim- 
ulus is  present,  but  that  accumulation  which  is  both  present  and 
capable  of  producing  the  increased  action  which  follows. 

We  have  now  seen  that  three  states  of  the  system  mist  in 
every  fever;  viz.  weakened  action  of  the  heart,  accumulatioD  of 
blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches,  and  increased  aCtioa 
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of  the  heart;  each  producing  that  which  follows  it.  These  three 
states  of  the  system  produce  all  the  symptoms  observed  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fever. 

Weakened  action  of  the  heart  of  course  is  the  cause  of  the 
diminished  force  with  which  the  blood  enters  the  arteries;  that 
is,  is  the  cause  of  the  weak  pulse.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  the 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arteries.  Hence  dimin- 
ished bulk  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  which  in  a  great 
measure  consist  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels.  The  blood  not  be- 
ing sent  in  the  usual  quantity  into  the  capillary  vessels,  they 
contract,  as  all  vessels  do  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  their 
contents.  If  this  were  not  so;  if  the  vessels  did  not  con- 
tract when  the  fluids  in  them  are  diminished,  there  would  be 
a  vacuum,  which  never  takes  place  in  the  system;  in  the  soft 
parts  at  least.  The  skin  itself  contracts  after  having  been  dis- 
tended, as  soon  as  the  distending  fluid  is  removed;  as  when 
dropsical  swellings  are  reduced,  by  remedies  or  by  tapping.  We 
find  then,  that  the  constriction  of  the  capillaries  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  quantity  of  fluid  sent  to  them,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  weakened  action  of  the  heart. 

The  surface  owes  its  colour  to  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
vessels  of  the  skin.  The  quantity  of  blood  being  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  countenance  becomes  pale. 

Weakened  action  of  the  heart,  therefore,  produces  the  symp- 
toms, weak  pulse,  diminished  bulk  of  the  external  parts,  and 
paleness  of  the  countenance. 

Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches  af- 
fects all  those    parts  in  which  these  vessels  are  seated. 

It  must  distend  and  enlarge  these  vessels  and  consequently  en- 
large the  parts  chiefly  constituted  by  them  and  their  contents. 
The  liver,  which  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  veins,  as  well 
as  the  spleen  which  is  little  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  liver, 
should  be  greatly  enlarged  bv  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ve- 
na cava  and  its  branches.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case.  No 
parts  of  the  system,  are  so  variable  in  size;  and  they  are  remark- 
ably enlarged  when  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and 
its  branches  takes  place. 
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The  vena  cava  is  also  considerably,  sometimes  greatly  en- 
larged. In  a  healthy  state  there  is  a  dilation  and  contraction 
of  that  part  of  the  vena  cava  near  the  heart,  which  necessarily 
arises  from  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  heart.  During 
the  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  ventricle  being  closed,  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  from  the  vena  cava  is  arrested,  and  consequently 
accumulates  in  it  during  the  contraction  of  the  heart.  During 
the  dilation  of  the  heart,  the  current  flows  into  the  ventricle 
and  the  distension  of  the  vena  cava  is  taken  off.  This  contrac- 
tion and  dilation,  Bell  says  he  has  certainly  seen. 

This  dilation  of  the  vena  cava,  when  that  vessel  is  greatly 
distended  by  unusual  accumulation  of  blood  in  it,  must  he  more 
remarkable,  and  may  extend  to  such  a  distance  as  to  be  percep- 
tible in  the  abdomen. 

There  is  such  a  pulsation  frequently  observed  in  the  abdomen 
on  the  right  side:  it  occurs  when  the  pulse  is  weak,andis  great- 
est when  it  is  weakest;  and  even  continues,  at  least  in  some  ca- 
ses, after  the  pulse  can  no  longer  be  felt. 

This  pulsation  has  been  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
This  however  it  cannot  be,  because  it  is  on  the  right  side;  be- 
cause it  is  most  perceptible  when  the  pulse  is  weakest,  disap- 
pears when  the  pulse  is  raised,  and  appears  again  when  the 
pulse  falls  low;  and  because  it  can  oft-n  be  cured  by  such  rem- 
edies as  lessen  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  pulsation  of  the  vena  cava  cor- 
responds with  that  in  the  arteries,  as  it  must  do:  for,  the  dila- 
tion being  caused  by  the  arrest  of  the  course  of  the  blood  into 
the  heart  during  its  contraction,  occurs  at  the  same  moment  in 
which  the  blood  driven  into  the  arteries  distends  them,  also. 

The  same  accumulation  produces  also  derangement  of  the 
secretion  of  those  glands  in  which  the  branches  of  the  vena 
cava  are  seated.  Secretion  is  effected  by  the  bloodvessels; 
and  the  vessels  in  each  gland  require  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  function,  a  state  adapted  to  the  work  each  has  to  do.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  not  find  so  great  a  variety  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  glands  are  constructed  and  in  which 
they  are  supplied  with  materials  to  work  upon.     Accumulation 
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of  blood  in  the  veins  of  these  glands,  sometimes  to  the  degree 
of  rendering  them  twice,  thrice,  or  five  times  as  large  as  in 
the  natural  state,  must  derange  their  functions.  Accordingly 
we  see,  when  congestion  exists,  that  the  secretions  of  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  and  the  bowels  are  more  or  less  affect- 
ed. 

The  vessels  which  enter  a  gland  carrying  into  it  blood  for 
the  purpose  of  secretion,  are  minutely  subdivided  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland.  The  blood  left  after  the  object  is  effected, 
is  returned  by  minute  veins,  which  receive  it  from  those  ves- 
sels which  carried  it  in.  The  secreted  fluid  is  also  carried  by 
minute  vessels  into  a  common  duct  or  ducts.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore that  the  veins  and  the  minute  ducts  receive  the  whole  of 
the  fluid  carried  in  by  the  vessels.  These  vessels  therefore  may 
be  considered  as  branching  in  the  interior  of  the  gland,  and 
each  minute  branch  terminating  in  a  returning  vein  and  a  duct. 
In  this  state  of  things  an  increase  of  the  fluid  flowing  through  the 
gland  must  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted,  unless  some 
obstruction  arise.  Such  an  obstruction  does  arise,  as  we  observe 
in  other  cases,  from  an  excessive  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  vessels. 
When  a  gland  becomes  hard  by  distention,  secretion  is  arrested 
or  ceases.  According  therefore  to  the  degree  of  accumulation, 
different  effects  are  produced  on  the  glands  affected  by  it.  Mod- 
erate accumulation  produces  increase  of  secretion — excessive 
accumulation  results  in  its  suppression. 

An  increase  of  biliary  secretion  will  produce  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, purging:  a  decrease  of  the  same  occasions  a  constipated 
state.  Sometimes  the  secretion  is  so  deranged  that  the  fluid 
secreted  is  not  bile,  but  a  dark  or  green  fluid  without  any  of 
the  properties  of  bile.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  passed  from  the 
liver  is  pure  black  blood;  the  evidence  of  which  is,  that  the  dis- 
charge changes  insensibly  from  black  blood  to  black  bile,  or 
from  the  latter  to  the  former;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
all  times  whether  the  fluid  discharged  is  blood  or  bile.  The 
blood  discharged  thus  into  the  bowels  from  the  liver,  is  some- 
times rejected  by  the  stomach,  sometimes  passes  downwards. 

Other  glands  are  likewise  deranged  in  their  secretion.     Thus 
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the  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  increased  and  some- 
times diminished;  whence  in  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ve- 
na cava  and  its  branches,  there  is  sometimes  excessive  appe- 
tite and  digestion,and  sometimes  both  are  defective.  Inconse- 
quence of  a  defect  of  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid,  imperfect 
solution  of  the  food  is  observed ;  whence  arises  fermentation  of 
many  things  eaten  in  this  state,  and  consequently  acidity  and 
flatulence  in  the  stomach. 

So  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  in  the  same  state,  sometimes 
increased,  sometimes  diminished. 

Pain  also,  in  various  parts,  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  stom- 
ach, bowels,  kidneys,  or  the  head,  is  produced  by  distention  of 
the  veins,  branches  of  the  vena  cava,  situated  in  them.  That 
pain  is  produced  by  great  distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  is  cer- 
tain; and  when  we  see  pain  occur  during  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches,  and  increase  as  the 
pulse  becomes  weaker,  and  disappear  on  increasing  the  pulse, 
we  can  but  conclude  that  distention  of  the  veins  causes  the  pain. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  the  leading  symptoms  in  fever,  are 
produced  by  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its 
branches.  Many  others  might  be  noted;  but  for  this  we  have 
not  now  sufficient  time. 

The  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  evacuations  from  the 
vena  cava  and  its  branches,  through  the  liver,  relieve  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  more  speedily  and  more  effectually  than  any 
other  plan  of  treatment. 

This  doctrine  is  strongly  confirmed  by  other  circumstances. 
The  symptoms  above  mentioned,  excepting  increased  actioo  of 
the  heart,  constitute  most  of  the  important  chronic  affections. 
They  occur  in  the  access  of  fever;  and  after  the  subsidence 
of  febrile  action,  if  the  proper  means  have  not  been  used  to  re- 
move the  state  which  produces  them,  they  show  themselves  in 
the  form  of  some  chronic  disease,  as  a  sequel  to  the  fever. 
Moreover,  although  some  one  part  of  the  system  be  in  general 
more  strikingly  affected  than  others,  the  other  parts  connected 
with  it  through  the  medium  of  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches, 
are  also  more  or  less  affected.     Thus  if  the  disease  be  called 
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dyspepsia,  in  consequence  of  the  stomach  being  most  remarka- 
bly affected,  yet  will  also  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  head  be  disor- 
dered more  or  less.  So  if  the  head  be  chiefly  affected,  so  that 
the  disease  be  called  vertigo,  coma,  &e.  yet  will  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  kidneys  be  disordered,  and  so  of  the  rest:  in  all  these 
diseases  palpitations  and  enlargement  of  the  vena  cava  will 
frequently  be  observed;  at  least  in  extreme  cases. 

From  this  statement  it  would  also  follow  that  the  same  mode 
should  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  deranged  secretion  of 
the  liver,  as  in  jaundice,  constipation,  bilious  diarrhoea  with 
scanty  discharges;  in  the  treatment  of  deranged  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice,  as  in  dyspepsia  and  excessive  appetite;  of  the  kid- 
neys, as  in  nephritic  affections,  and  what  people  commonly  call 
gravel;  of  the  head,  as  in  vertigo,  &c;  of  palpitations,  and  of 
some  others  not  mentioned ;  and  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
should  be  essentially  by  evacuations  from  the  vena  cava  and  its 
branches  through  the  liver. 

The  whole  of  this  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  premises;  and 
the  success  attending  the  practice  confirms  in  the  best  of  all 
ways  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.* 

Having  pointed  out  briefly  the  effects  flowing  from  the  two 
first  states  of  the  system,  the  state  of  debility  and  chiefly  of  weak- 
ened action  of  the  heart,  and  the  state  of  congestion  resulting 
from  it,  it  remains  only  to  mention  the  effects  produced  by  the 
third,  increased  action  of  the  heart.  This  obviously  fills  the 
arteries,  and  consequently  expands  the  features,  restores  the 
bulk  of  other  external  parts,  and  communicates  to  them  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  and  of  colour;  all  which  symptoms  are 
observed  in  the  hot  stage  of  a  (ever. 

The  excessive  action  of  the  heart  moreover,  is  so  exhausting 
that  it  is  rarely  maintained  twelve  hours  before  it  declines;  and 
it  commonly  falls  below  its  ordinarv  grade,  sometimes  i  to 
extreme  weakness.  The  inevitable  consequence  of, this  is  a 
return  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its 
branches  and  with  "t  a  repetition  of  the  whole  paroxysm. 

*  These  statements  are  necessarily  condensed  in  this  pa  per :  They  are  to  be 
seen  at  large  in  a  treatise  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  published  by  the  writer. 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  a  Southern  residence  on 
JVorthern  patients.  By  Henry  J.  Peck,  M.  D.  of  Catahoula 
Parish,  Louisiana. 

J3EF0RE  we  commence  an  investigation  into  the  effects  that 
are  wrought  on  the  human  system,  by  a  change  of  residence 
from  the  north  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  mention  a  few  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
southern  climate.  Our  observations  on  the  subject  were  made 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Hence  when  in  the  course  of 
our  remarks,  we  allude  to  a  southern  climate,  we  mear*  no 
other  than  that  of  the  states  above  mentioned.  The  climate 
here  differs  from  that  of  other  states  more  remote  from  the 
equator,  in  two  respects,  viz.  in  the  degree  and  duration  of  heat: 
for  while  the  summer,  in  this  southern  country,  is  several  de- 
grees warmer,  it  also  continues  a  month  or  two  longer  than  the 
same  season  in  the  northern  or  middle  states.  There  is  also 
a  still  more  striking  difference.  We  allude  to  the  difference  in 
the  temperature  of  the  nights:  for  while  they  are  comparatively 
very  warm  in  the  middle  states,  they  are  quite  cold  at  the 
south.  This  would  appear  to  involve  a  contradiction,  upon  a 
superficial  view  of  the  subject;  but  when  we  investigate  the 
matter  philosophically,  the  difficulty  at  once  vanishes. 

Evaporation  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  and  in  all  cases  it 
must  be  greatest  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  most  intense,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  full  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  both  cases.  t  Hence 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
where  moisture  abounds,  that  the  evaporation  must  be  greater 
than  it  is  in  Kentucky,  or  other  states  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  This  must  continue  to  be  the  case  through  the  day, 
so  long  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  sufficiently  vertical.  But 
when  the  sun  sets,  the  caloric  that  rarified  the  moisture  and 
thus  raised  it  from  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  specifically  light- 
er than  the   atmosphere  beneath,  is  withdrawn,,  the  moisture 
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condenses,  and  falls  in  the  form  of  dew.  The  consequence  that 
ensues  on  the  falling  of  a  very  heavy  cold  dew  is  very  r><a  ;ifest; 
forin  passing  through  thesubjacent  air,it  absorbs  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  heat.  Independent  of  this,  the  earth  during  the 
day  accumulates  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  which  contin- 
ues tocombi  e  with  aqueous  particles,  and  to  arise  in  the  form 
of  vapour  some  time  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun  Tfris  as- 
cends but  a  small  distance  from  the  earth  before  it  ios  s  a  por- 
tion of  its  heat  by  coming  in  contact  wit;  cool  air:  t  .us  hav  g 
lost  a  considerable  part  oi  its  heat,  it  necessarih  becomes  spe- 
cifically heavier  and  falls  to  the  earth.  Bv  r!  '<-  process  •'  e 
nights  are  rendered  quite  cool.  Having  thus  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  differences  of  climate,  so  far  as  relate  to  beat  m  d  cold, 
we  shall  without  further  prelude  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  our  subject. 

The  immediate  effect  produced  on  the  human  system,  by  the 
direct  application  of  heat  to  its  surface,  is  to  increase  the  secre- 
tions from  the  skin,  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat  applied.  Hence  so  soon  as  the  sun  is  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  horizon  to  have  communicated  its  heat  to  the  atmos- 
phere, the  skin  pours  forth  its  sensible  perspiration.  This  usu- 
ally commences  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  does  it 
cease  its  operation  until  late  in  the  evening.  But  while  the  se- 
cretions of  the  skin  are  thus  poured  forth  by  tue  direct  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  surface,  there  are  other  glands  whose  secre- 
tions are' elicited  in  an  indirect  manner.  These  are  from  those 
organs  which  contribute  to  form  the  digestive  apparatus,  but 
more  particularly  the  liver,  whose  action  is  excited  by  its  inti- 
mate association  with  the  skin ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  schools, 
by  cutaneo-hepaiic  sympathy.  The  hepatic  secretion  is  very 
much  increased  in  quantity.  On  this  part  of  our  subject  we  will 
remark  that  we  believe  the  action  of  this  viscus  bears  some  re- 
lationship to  that  of  the  skin.  This  we  think  is  the  fact  in  most 
cases.  Whether  there  is  an  exact  ratio  in  the  quantity  excre- 
ted by  the  two  grlands,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  and 
we  leave  this  matter  to  those  who  are  a  little  more  food  of  hy- 
pothesis and  vague  conjecture,  than  ourselves.      This  much, 
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however,  we  vouch  for,  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  bile  is 
secreted  in  this  climate,  under  similar   circumstances,   than  in 
regions  farther  north.     The   healthy  biliary  secretions  in  this 
climate  differ  very  much  in  complexion  from  healthy  hepatic  se- 
cretions   of  a  country  farther  north:  for  instead  of  presenting  a 
bright  rhuharb   colour,  they  have  a  dark  brown    appearance, 
even  in  the  winter  season,  but  more  particularly  in  the  summer 
mo  )ths.     There  is  such  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect,  that 
o  ie  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  would   unquestionably  suppose 
the  existence  of  morbid  action  in  the  liver,  provided  he  formed 
his  opinion  from  this  svmptom  only.     The  rationale  of  this  phe- 
nomenon we  presume  may  be  referred  to  the  atmosphere  that 
is  inhaled   into   the  lungs  of  the  patient.     For  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
rarified  air,  can  not  contain  as  much  oxygen  as  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  co'tde  :sed  or  cool  air,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
same  patient   cannot  inhale  as  much   oxygen,  at  one  inspiration 
in  a  southern  climate,  as  he  could  farther  from  the  equator,  at 
th    same  season  of  the  year  and   under  similar  circumstances. 
Consequently   less  carbon  will  be  eliminated  from  his  lungs;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  his  blood  can  not  be  so  well  arterialized  or 
oxy^-'oated.     When  this  blood  is  returned  to  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  and  is  again  injected  into  the  general  circulation,  it 
must  be  much  darker  than  it  would  otherwise  be :  and  when  such 
blood  in  the  course  of  the    circulation  comes    within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  liver,  and  is  operated  upon  by  that  organ,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily  produce  bile    of  a  much   darker  complexion  than  it 
would  otherwise  possess.     This  bile   when  excreted  freely   into 
the  alimentary  canal,  must  necessarily  cause  the  excrement  to 
be  of  a  dark  appearance. 

There  is  not  that  degree  of  consistence  in  the  alvine  excre- 
tions here  which  obtains  to  the  northward.  This  we  presume 
is  brought  about  by  an  increase  of  the  serous  secretions  from 
the  intestines  generally  during  the  night  commingling  with  those 
from  the  liver,  and  oxcrementitious  substances.  We  mentioned 
in  the  prelude  to  this  subject,  that  the  nights  were  quite  cool: 
now  the  effect  which  this  abstraction  of  heat  must  immediately 
produce  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  at  once  to  stop  the  se- 
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cretions  from  the  skin,  and  indirectly  by  sympathy  to  check  the 
secretions  from  the  liver.  The  same  cause  which  thus  partial- 
ly suspends  the  action  of  the  skin  and  liver  during  the  night, 
increases  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  by  producing  a  deter- 
mination of  the  circulation  to  these  organs.  But  we  may  be 
asked  upon  what  data  we  ground  this  assertion.  We  reply  that 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
does  not  increase  hepatic  secretion:  for  if  the  reverse  were  the 
fact  the  liver  would  secrete  more  freely  during  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer  months;  and,  furthermore,  diseases  of  the  liver 
would  abound  in  northern  countries,  and  diseases  of  the  pul- 
monary organs  would  abound  in  southern  countries.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  are  conscious  however  that  cold  applied 
to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  will  frequently  succeed  in  bringing 
about  alvine  evacuations,  when  cathartics  and  enemata  have 
been  unsuccessfully  administered.  Hence  we  infer  that  watery 
secretions  from  the  small  and  larger  bowels  are  increased  du- 
ring the  night.  This  continues  to  be  the  state  of  things  until 
a  determination  to  the  surface  on  the  ensuing  morning  takes 
place.  Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  alvine  evacuations  pre- 
sent three  distinguished  characteristics  in  this  country;  viz. in- 
creased quantity  and  colour,  and  diminished  consistence. 

These  effects  wrought  on  the  human  system  by  a  southern  res- 
idence, must  according  to  the  letter  of  our  text,  have  a  sana- 
tive influence  on  northern  patients:  particularly  those  afflicted 
with  dyspepsia,  chronic,  habitual  constipation,  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  pulmonary  organs  generallv.  This  class  of 
diseases,  and  a  vast  variety  of  others  whose  pathology  consists  in 
morbid  congestions  and  subacute  inflammation  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera  and  their  appendages,  are  thus  frequent- 
ly relieved  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  And  in  what  manner? 
Merely  by  copious  secretion,  more  particularly  from  the  liver. 
Here  we  may  read  an  important  lesson  from  the  book  of  nature, 
in  the  words  of  a  British  poet, 

"First  follow  nature  and  your  judgment  frame 
From  her  just  standard  which  is  still  the  same.11 

So  soon  as  the  changes  winch  we  have  already  mentioned,  begin 
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to  develope  themselves  in  the  system  of  the  dyspeptic,  his  symp- 
toms gradually  improve;  he  finds  that  he  is  not  compelled 
to  take  so  much  medicine  to  elicit  an  evacuation  from  his 
bowels;  he  begins  to  learn  that  by  degrees  he  can  eat  vege- 
tables and  fruits  of  different  kinds;  he  sleeps  more  profoundly 
at  night;  he  is  not  so  frequently  distressed  with  sour  stomachy 
and  is  not  compelled  to  lay  in  a  dormant  posture  after  his  meals: 
'gradually  all  his  symptoms  vanish  away^  and  the  organs  of  his 
digestive  apparatus  are  once  more  restored  to  their  wonted  en- 
ergy, and  with  new  life  perform  their  healthy  functions.  Ha- 
bitual chronic  constipation  is  in  most  instances  cured. 

From  the  views  which  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  now  un- 
der consideration,  it  will  be  entirely  superfluous  to  go  further 
into  detail  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  this  disease  is 
relieved,  in  as  much  as  we  have  stated,  somewhat  at  large,  the 
effects  of  the  climate  on  the  human  system,  and  its  modus  ope- 
randi in  relieving  the  abdominal  diseases  of  northern  patients. 

Pulmonary  affections  are  relieved  very  much  in  the  same 
manner.  For  when  we  reflect  that  the  air  which  is  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  is  less  stimulating  than  it  is  farther  north;  and  fur- 
thermore that  free  secretion  is  established  in  the  skin,  and  that 
a  concomitant  degree  of  action  is  established  in  the  liver,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  congested  state  of  the  lungs,  or  their  ap- 
pendages, should  be  relieved  by  an  increased  determination  of 
the  circulation  to  other  organs^  and  increased  action  in  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  which  is  brought  about  in  an  indirect  manner. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  detail  and 
follow  up  in  physiological  manner  the  progress  of  cures  which 
so  frequently  occur  here.  Our  remarks  for  the  present  are 
intended  as  a  beacon,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  a  source  of  relief  that  is  too  often  neglected.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  changes  which  occur  here  in  the  animal  economy, 
are  referred  by  northern  physicians  to  the  influence  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi water:  but  this  we  are  well  satisfied  is  erroneous.  In 
fact  most  patients  who  have  been  most  perfectly  relieved  by  a 
residence  in  the  country  (so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended) 
have  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  have  not  drunk 
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of  this  far  famed  water.  If  this  were  the  main  agent  in  reliev- 
ing the  dyspeptic,  he  might  be  relieved  with  as  much  facility 
by  drinking  a  few  howls  of  it  in  Canada  as  in  Louisiana.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact, and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes 
which  are  instrumental  in  revolutionizing  the  system  and  in 
eradicating  disease.  We  look  upon  heat,  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  fully  sufficient  to  effect  all  those  changes  which 
occur  in  the  systems  of  those  who  are  not  acclimated;  ard  if 
any  other  agent  is  instrumental  we  confess  its  nature  is  so  subtle 
that  our  senses  are  not  sufficiently  acute  to  take  cognizance 
of  it. 


Art.  VII. — Case  of  Epilepsy  resulting  in  Insanity  ^  cured  by  con- 
tinued moderate  purging.  By  William  W.  Worthington 
M.  D.  of  Washington  County,  Mississippi. 

[Communicated  in  a  letter  to  Professor  CooJcp*~\ 


BOUT  the  first  of  July  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  Mr.  Black 
of  this  county,  aged  sixty  or  sixty-five,  who  had  been  severely 
afflicted  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  with  epileptic  convul- 
sions. They  at  first  made  their  appearance  at  long  intervals; 
but  as  age  advanced  and  the  system  became  more  enfeebled, 
the  intervals  grew  shorter  until  he  had  one  or  two  every  day. 
He  was  incapable  of  much  exercise,  and  the  slightest  fatigue 
never  failed  to  bring  on  convulsions.  He  is  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  and  supported  a  large  familv  for  many  years  by  the  use 
of  the  hammer;  but  was  compelled,  long  since,  to  abandon  his 
trade  in  consequence  of  his  entire  inability  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue necessarily  attendant  upon  it:  a  few  hours  work  at  any 
time  would  bring  on  an  attack  of  this  malady.  Finding  him* 
self  unable  to  support  his  fan>ilv  in  this  way,  he  became  the 
teacher  of  a  country  school  and  continued  in  this  employment 
nearly  two  years,  when  his  mind  became  suddenly  much  affect- 
ed ;  indeed  for  several  days  he  had  been  quite  insane.     In  this 
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wretched  situation  I  was  called  to  see  him,  when  I  immediately 
prescribed  pills  of  calomel,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  as  many  to  be 
taken  every  night  as  would  operate  two  or  three  times  the  next 
day,  and  this  course  to  be  continued  at  least  three  months, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  most  happy  manner.  He  discharged 
an  incredible  quantity  of  dark  bilious  matter,  and  expressed 
himself  much  mended  after  the  free  operation  of  the  first  pills. 
One  year  has  now  elapsed  without  any  return  of  this  disease, 
and  nine  months  since  the  discontinuance  of  all  medical  treat- 
ment. He  commenced  work  in  his  shop  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  after  he  began  to  take  the  pills,  and  has  continued  in 
this  employment  ever  since  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  rationale  of  the  above  mentioned  treatment  is  so  familiar 
to  all  who  have  heard  your  lectures  on  this  subject,  that  it  would 
be  idle  in  me  to  attempt  to  say  much  in  relation  to  it.  That  venous 
congestion  had  much  to  do  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  is 
quite  evident  from  a  circumstance  noticed  by  the  patient  him- 
self. In  one  of  my  interviews  with  him,  he  observed  that  a 
short  time  before  an  attack  of  the  convulsion,  he  felt  something 
crawling  up  on  each  side  of  his  neck  like  a  large  worm,  and 
that  the  veins  became  much  enlarged  about  the  neck.  It  is 
evident  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  and  con- 
gested condition  of  the  jugulars,  in  consequence  of  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  return  of  blood. 

June  20/A,   1830. 


Art.  VIII. — Case  of  Paralysis  of  the  Inferior  extremities  succeed- 
ing tj  Fever.  By  Charles  B.  Raines  M.  D.  ol  Jasper,  Ten- 
nessee. 


O 


'N  the  30th  of  April  1830,  I  was  called  to  visit  Miss  T— 
B — aged  18  years;  rather  of  a  bilious  temperament.  About 
two  days  previously  she  had  been  attacked  by  a  very  malignant 
bilious  fever,  for  which,  she  was  vomited  oace,  and  bled  copi- 
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ously.  Under  this  treatment,  as  I  learned,  the  fever  readily 
subsided.  On  the  morning  in  which  I  first  saw  her,  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  from  bed  she  found  herself  entirely  unable  to  use  her 
inferior  extremities;  and  the  paralysis  extended  upwards  rap- 
idly, as  high  as  her  hips;  all  power  of  locomotion  was  entirely 
lost.  The  usual  sensibility  of  both  extremities  remained,  ex- 
cept occasionally  a  pinching  sensation  over  the  surface.  She 
rested  perfectly  well  at  night;  had  no  pain  in  the  extremities 
affected;  her  skin  was  dry,  but  about  the  natural  temperature; 
tongue  coated  with  a  dark  brown  fur;  bowels  obstinately  consti- 
pated; and  pulse  full  and  strong.  Her  appetite  was  as  good  as 
in  health,  and  she  complained  of  no  pain ;  and  indeed  of  no- 
thing but  the  inability  to  move  her  lower  extremities. 

I  gave  her  eight  pills  formed  of  calomel,  aloes,  and  rhubarb, 
and  directed  them  to  be  repeated  every  six  hours,  until  bilious 
evacuations  were  excited.  After  this  had  been  effected,  three 
or  four  of  the  pills  were  given  every  night,  which  kept  up  a  fine 
bilious  purging.  She  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  a  table,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities  were  exercised  by  an  as- 
sistant for  two  hours  every  day,  by  flexion  and  extension.  On 
the  2d  of  May  I  drew  Sxij  of  blood,  which  was  accompanied 
with  a  most  salutary  effect.  Frictions  with  volatile  liniment 
were  freely  used  over  the  superficies. 

May  7th,  bled  again  to  3xij;  and  the  use  of  the  pills,  exercise, 
frictions,  &c.  were  kept  up  for  24  days,  with  abstinence  in  diet, 
when  the  paralysis  gradually  yielded,  passing  off  from  the  hips 
towards  the  toes;  and  on  the  first  of  June  she  was  entirely  well. 

During  the  treatment  of  the  case  I  perceived  that  as  soon  as 
the  pills  operated  freely,  the  powers  of  locomotion  seemed  to  be 
returning,  and  the  paralysis  subsiding;  and  as  soon  as  that  was 
neglected,  or  the  pills  failed  to  purge  her  in  due  time,  the  paraly- 
sis evidently  increased,  and  extended  rapidly  upwards  to  the 
body. 

This  case  evinces  the  strong  relationship  existing,  between 
the  diseases  of  the  sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems.  There 
can  exist  no  doubt  but  that  in  this  case,  the  paralysis  depended 
solely  on  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fever,  viz.  congestion;  and 
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serous  effusion  may  have  taken  place,  in  a  slight  degree,  in  or 
about  the  lumbar  or  sacral  nerves;  and  probably  in  the  inferior 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow.  But  may  not  the  paralysis  have 
arisen  from  the  pressure  of  the  congested  blood  on  those  nerves? 
At  least  we  observe,  that  as  soon  as  the  bloodvessels  were  par- 
tially emptied,  and  secretion  was  established,  the  nerves  ceased 
to  complain. 
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Pathological  Researches  on  Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  Ute- 
rus, with  additional  observations  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens;  by  Robert 
Lee,  M.  D.  Physician-accouchevr  to  the  British  lying-in  Hospital. 
Read  13th  and  21th  October,  1829. — In  a  former  communication, 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  this  Society,  on  the  pathology 
of  Phlegmasia  Dolens*,  I  was  led,  from  a  series  of  facts,  to  infer,  that 
inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  gives  rise  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  that  disease  in  puerperal  women.  Subsequent  dissections 
have  enabled  me,  not  only  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my  former  ob- 
servations, but  have  led  me  to  discover  the  important  pathological  fact, 
that  in  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  the  inflammation  commences  in  theuierine 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins,  and  subsequently  extends  from  them 
into  the  iliac  and  femoral  trunks  of  the  affected  side. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is,  to  submit  to  the  con 
sideration  of  the  Society  the  various  facts  which  appear  to  establish  the 
truth  of  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Phlegmasia 
Dolens;  and  to  detail  the  observations  1  have   made  on  inflammation 
of  the  uterine  veins. 

[Here  follows  a  number  of  Cases  illustrating  the  views  of  the  Author.] 

All  the  different  authors  who  have  treated  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens  de- 
scribe it  as  commencing,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  subsequent  to 
the  lOlh  day  after  parturition,  with  symptoms  of  uterine  irritation,  and 
constitutional  disturbance  of  a  low  nervous  character,  and  with  pain 
and  swelling  in  one  extremity  only.  They  have  assigned  various  rea- 
sons for  these  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  period  and  mode  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  disease;  as  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac- 
veins  during  gestation,  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  from 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  pressure,  exposure  of  the  extremity  to  cold, 
suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge,  &,c,  all  of  which  however,  taken 
singly,  or  combined,  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena:  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  after  menstruation  and  abortion  proves 
that  these  causes   are  not  necessary   for  its  production.     The   facte 

*  See  page  132. 
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which  have  now  been  stated  afford  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  phenomena,  and  shew,  that  if  inflammation  be  excited  in  the  ori- 
fices of  the  uterine  veins,  it  may  spread  along  these  to  the  iliac  and  fe- 
moral veins,  and  by  the  morbid  changes  induced  in  them,  give  rise  to  all 
the  subsequent  symptoms. 

The  mode  of  developement  and  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  uterine  to  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  of  the  affected  extremity,  will 
be  best  understood  by  a  concise  statement  of  the  principal  facts  rela- 
ting to  uterine  phlebitis,  of  which  Phlegmasia  Dolens  must  now  be  con- 
sideied  as  merely  one  of  the  remote  consequences. 

When  the  contents  of  the  gravid  uterus  have  been  expelled  in  partii-r 
rition,  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  veins,  where  the  placenta  had  been  at- 
tached, are  left  open,  and  a  communication  is  indirectly  established 
bei  ween  the  venous  system,  and  the  atmospheric  air,  in  a  manner  some- 
what analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  amputation,  and  other  extensive 
wounds.  Such  a  condition  of  the  uterine  veins,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  the  placenta,  must  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  in- 
flammation; and  inflammation  once  excited  is  seldom  limited  to  their 
orifices,  but  extends  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  along  the  continuous* 
membrane  of  the  uterine  veins,  to  the  spermatic  or  hypogastric  veins, 
and  from  thence  to  the  vena  cava,  and  its  principal  branches  returning 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities. 

The  effects  of  inflammation  in  the  uterine  veins  are  the  formation  of 
adventitious  membranes  on  their  inner  surface,  and  the  deposition  of 
coagula  of  lymph  or  of  purulent  matter  within  their  cavities, 

Coagula  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  which  often  extend  a  considera- 
ble distance  into  the  uterine  veins,  arefofmed  in  their  orifices  after  every 
labour,  and  are  the  principal  means  employed  by  nature  for  the  perma- 
nent suppression  of  uterine  hemorrhage.  These  maybe  distinctly  per- 
ceived for  a  long  period  after  delivery,  and  they  have  a  form  and  colour 
different  from  the  coagula  produced  by  inflammation.  In  opening  the 
body  of  a  patient  four  weeks  after  confinement,  1  observed  distinct  tra- 
ces of  these  partially  absorbed  coagula  in  the  muscular  substance  of ' 
the  uterus,  at  the  part  where  the  placenta  had  adnered. 

The  inflammation  may  be  limited  to  the  veins,  but  not  unfrequently 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  contiguous  to  them  participates  in 
the  inflammation,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  red  or  blackish  brown  colour,., 
and  so  soft  m  its  consistence  as  to  be  readily  torn  with  the  fingers.  The1 
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peritoneal  covering  may  be  also  affected,  and  the  usual  consequences 
of  puerperal  peritonitis  will  then  ensue. 

The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  uterus,  and  its  appenda- 
ges may  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  inflamed;  generally,  however,  and 
this  is  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  uterine  phlebitis  deserving  par- 
ticular  attention,  the  inflammation  attacks  the  spermatic  veins  alone, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  one  only  on  that  side  of  the  uterus  to  which 
the  placenta  has  been  attached;  and  it  may  either  confine  itself  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  vessel,  or  extend  throughout  its  whole  course,  from 
the  uterus  to  the  vena  cava.  The  usual  consequences  of  inflammation 
of  veins  are  then  apparent,  viz.  injection  and  condensation  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  thickening,  induration^ 
and  contraction  of  their  coats,  and  the  deposition  of  lymph,  mixed 
with  pus  and  coagula  of  blood  within  their  cavities. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  hypogastric  veins,  one  only 
being  generally  affected.  These  veins  are  however  rarely  inflamed  in 
comparison  with  the  spermatic,  and  this  would  seem  to  depend  on  the 
latter  veins  being  invariably  connected  with  the  placenta,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  uterus  it  may  happen  to  be  attached. 

But  inflammation  having  once  begun,  it  is  liable,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  to  spread  continuously  to  the  veins  of  the  whole  uterine  system, 
to  those  of  the  ovaria,  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  broad  ligaments. 
The  vena  cava  itself  does  not  always  escape,  the  inflammation  spread- 
ing to  it  from  the  iliac  or  from  the  spermatic  veins.  This  occurrence 
seldom  takes  place  to  a  great  extent  through  the  medium  of  the  sper- 
matic, the  inflammation  usually  terminating  abruptly  at  the  opening  of 
the  spermatic  into  it  on  the  right  side,  or  of  the  renal  on  the  left.  If 
it  pursue,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  direction  of  the  kidneys,  the  sub- 
stance of  these  organs,  as  well  as  their  veins,  may  be  involved  in  the 
disease. 

Uterine  phlebitis  appears  to  result  from  the  mechanical  injury  inflict- 
ed by  protracted  labour,  from  the  force  requhed  for  the  extraction  of 
the  placenta  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  from  retained  portions  of  placenta 
undergoing  decomposition  in  the  uterus,  the  application  of  cold  and 
probably  of  contagion,  and  from  various  unknown  causes  operating  on 
the  uterine  system  after  delivery. 

it  is  pernaps  impossible  to  determine  for  the  most  part,  the  precise 
period  of  its  uftasioii,  from  the  total  absence  of  local  p^m,  and  of  other 
symptoms;  but  it  is  probable  that  n  most  frequently  begins  aoon  after 
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delivery,  and  remains  stationary  for  a  time  around  the  orifices  of  the 
uterine  veins,  as  phlebitis  has  been  observed  to  do,  where  it  occurs  after 
venesection.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  have  no  certain  proof,  nor  can 
it  be  admitted  to  be  a  general  occurrence,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  inflammation  has  been  found  to  attack  the  uterine,  spermatic,  and 
renal  veins.  In  one  case  the  disease  proved  fatal  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day  after  labour,  and  on  dissection,  all  these  veins  were  found  dis- 
organized. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made  on  uterine  phlebitis,  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  from  the  10th 
to  the  20th  day  after  parturition,  though  it  has  been  observed  to  com- 
mence at  an  earlier,  as  well  as  at  a  much  later  period. 

Where  the  veins  alone  are  inflamed,  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  tis- 
sues remaining  unaffected,  there  is  often  either  no  pain  or  only  a  dull 
pain,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  uterus;  and  no  other 
local  symptom  by  which  the  disease  can  be  recognized.  The  uterus 
too  may  return  to  its  usual  reduced  volume  or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  accession  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which  have  been  al- 
ready detailed,  that  the  existence  of  this  insidious  and  dangerous  af- 
fection can  be  determined.  If  the  substance  of  the  uterus  be  affected, 
this  organ  remains  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  large,  hard,  and  painful 
on  pressure,  as  in  puerperal  peritonitis. 

With  regard  to  the  lochial  discharge,  it  has  sometimes  been  observed 
to  be  fetid,  and  puriform,  and  at  other  times  in  a  perfectly  natural  state. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  uterine  phlebitis,  and  the  impor- 
tant alterations  which  take  place  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
and  other  internal  organs,  and  also  in  the  synovial,  serous,  and  cellular 
membranes,  are  often  so  peculiar  and  characteristic,  that  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  this  disease  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  by  patho- 
logical enquirers.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Clarke,  it  is  true,  many  years 
ago,  observed  pus  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  the  same  fact  was 
repeatedly  stated  by  others;  but  they  pointed  out  merely  the  lesion  of 
the  uterine  veins,  without  having  observed  the  important  constitutional 
effects  to  which  the  disease  gives  rise,  in  the  cases  which  came  under  my 
observation  in  1827  and  1828,  and  the  histories  of  some  of  which  were 
read  by  Mr.  Arnott,  befbie  this  Socie  y,  last  season,  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  these  general  effects  were  distinctly  stated,  and  many  ' 
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others  have,  since  that  time,  been  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Dance*  and 
Cruveilhiert. 

Recent  experience  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  uterine  phlebitis 
is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  has  yet  been  suspected,  and 
that  to  it  must  be  referred  many  of  the  fatal  disorders  of  puerperal  wo- 
men which  have  usually  been  comprehended  under  the  vague  designa- 
tion of  puerperal  fever  or  peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  may  be  considered  as 
essentially  the  cause  of  all  the  destructive  febrile  affections  which  fol- 
low parturition;  and  the  various  forms  they  assume,  inflammatory,  con- 
gestive, or  typhoid,  will  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  be  found  to  de- 
pend on  the  serous,  muscular,  or  venous  tissue  of  the  organ  having  be- 
come affected. 

In  order  still  further  to  illustrate  the  observations  which  have  now 
been  made  on  uterine  phlebitis,  I  subjoin  an  account  of  several  exam- 
ples of  the  disease  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  in 
which  some  striking  peculiarities  occurred. — Medico  Ckirurgical  Tran- 
sactions, Vol.  XV.  part  II. 

On  the  effects  of  Tbhacco,  externally  applied  in  cases  of  Strangu- 
lated Hernia.  By  William  Maclay  Awl,  M.  D.  Somerset,  Ohio. — I 
spent  an  evening  in  1827  in  company  with  several  medical  friends,  and- 
among  other  subjects  of  professional  conversation,  that  of  hernia  was 
one:  while  considering  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  tobacco  enema;  and' 
particularly  its  occasional  dangerous  consequences;  it  was  suggested 
by  doctor  Luckey,  that  its  external  application  had  some  power;  and 
the  hint  proving  acceptable;  it  was  agreed  upon  further  examination 
of  the  known  therapeutic  effects  of  the  article,  that  we  would  several- 
ly give  it  a  trial,  in  the  very  first  case  of  strangulation  that  should  occur 
in  our  practice.  Doctors  William  N.  Luckey,  Thomas  H.  Gibson,  Eli 
Drasbaugh,  and  myself,  have  since  that  occasion,  each  met  cases;  and 
communicated  one  to  another  the  fortunate,  prompt,  and  decided  suc- 
cess of  the  experiments  without  a  single  failure. 

My  first  case  took  place  on  the  25  h  of  March,  immediately  then 
ensuing,  and  is  succinctly  as  follows : — T.  C  Esq.  aged  forty -five,  a 
strong  farmer;  for  some  time  subject  to  reducible  hernia,  sent  for  me 
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329. 
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in  the  greatest  possible  haste  this  morning — and  having  but  three  miles 
to  ride,  the  next  half  hour  brought  me  to  his  chamber.  He  was  sup- 
ported on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  doubled  up  in  agony;  his  countenance 
pale,  cadaverous,  and  covered  with  heavy  drops  of  cold  sweat.  The 
hands  were  occupied  in  supporting  the  painful  scrotum,  and  the  cold 
trembling  frame  told  how  near  was  the  impending  dissolution.  "You 
cannot  save  me  doctor,"  were  his  first  hurried  remarks;  "it  has  been 
down  six  hours,  further  than  ever;  every  thing  has  been  tried,  and  it 
only  grows  more  swelled  and  more  painful  every  moment.  You  cannot 
save  me,  but  you  will  exceedingly  oblige  me  by  writing  my  will.1' 

Upon  an  examination  1  found  the  scrotum  distended  apparently  to 
its  utmost;  tense  as  a  drum  head;  highly  inflamed,  and  so  painful  from 
ineffectual  application  of  the  taxis,  that,  the  slightest  movement  was 
insufferable.  The  stricture  could  be  plainly  discerned  through  the 
integuments,  and  felt  like  a  strong  fibrous  cord  or  band  drawn  across 
as  with  a  machine;  the  circumambient  parts,  all  swelled  and  painful. 
He  had  been  vomiting,  and  hiccough  began  to  show  itself:  pulse  was 
missing. 

1  procured  a  large  quantity  of  old  strong  tobacco  (Kentucky  plug) 
poured  boiling  water  upon  it,  unfolded  the  leaves,  and  commenced  lap- 
ping them  round  the  tumor  as  warm,  or  rather  as  hot,  as  the  patient 
could  bear — having  encompassed  the  entire  bag  with  the  tobacco  three 
or  four  times  double,  I  next  spread  of  the  leaves  upon  the  surrounding 
parts  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  particular.  In  ten  minutes  the 
pain  began  to  slacken;  the  usual  sickening  effects  ensued  very  rapidly, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  soreness  disappeared  entirely.  Uncovering  the 
tumour  it  was  found  more  pale  and  relaxed,  but  the  stricture  firm  as  ever. 
I  again  wet  the  leaves  with  warm  water  and  added  more  of  them;  and 
covered  the  whole  more  closely,  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation.  After 
a  time  the  general  languor  of  the  nauseous  weed  wore  away,  and  did 
not  return,  nor  did  the  pain.  Upon  a  second  inspection  there  appeased 
to  be  no  stricture  remaining,  and  the  hernial  tumour  was  easy,  sot;,  and 
loose.  I  gently  compressed  the  scrotal  pouch  within  my  hand,  and 
the  bowel  retired  into  the  abdomen. 

Remarks.  I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  upon  this  case — it  will 
speak  for  itself,  and  requires  no  explanation,  other  than  to  observe  that 
tobacco  has  a  peculiar  topical  relaxing  effect  independent  of  its  con- 
stitutional and  usual  prostrating  effects,  as  it  was  attentively  remarked*, 
that  these  wore  away  before  the  local  action  of  the  article,  constituting 
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its  direct  importance,  ensued.  The  joy  which  I  experienced  on  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  was  much  alloyed  by  the  reflection,  that 
for  want  of  this  simple  information,  I  had  previously  used  the  knife  in 
cases,  that  would,  under ^the  tobacco  management,  have  yielded  as 
easily  as  did  this  one. 

This  information  is  perhaps  given  before  its  time,  as  I  had  intended 
at  one  period,  to  have  waited  for  more  cases,  and  have  extended  the  use 
of  tobacco  externally,  to  some  other  affections,  particularly  tetanus, 
which,  I  feel  confident  it  will  cure,  as  likewise  certain  spasmodic  con- 
ditions of  the  glottis — perhaps  useful  under  certain  circumstances  of 
inverted  uterus.  However,  be  all  this  as  it  may  hereafter,  I  at  this 
time  can  vouch  for  the  efficacy  of  tobacco  in  cases  of  hernia.— Mary- 
land Medical  Recorder ',  No.  2,  vol.  1 .  Jan   1 830. 

Poisonous  properties  of  the  Cerberd  Tanghin. — "The  kernel  of 
the  fruit,"  Mr.  Telfair  writes  in  his  letter  from  the  Mauritius,  dated 
March  8th,  1829,  "must  be  a  very  powerful  poison.  It  is  not  much 
larger  than  an  almond,  and  yet  is  sufficient  to  destroy  above  twenty  per- 
sons. Radama,  the  late  king  of  Madagascar,  abolished  the  use  of  it 
as  an  ordeal;  whether  the  custom  has  been  revived  by  the  new  govern- 
ment 1  know  not.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  chieftains  could 
be  persuaded  to  admit  of  the  abolition  of  an  usage,  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  whose  unerring  efficacy  in  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime,  had  never  been  questioned,  until  Mr.  Hasty, 
our  Government  agent,  had  acquired  such  an  influence  with  Radama 
and  his  court,  as  to  admit  of  the  exposure  of  its  fallacy.  But  this 
was  the  work  of  years;  and  although  Radama  was  at  length  himself 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust,  lhan  the  continuance  of 
the  practice,  he  dared  not  so  far  shock  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  as 
to  order  that  it  should  cease.  Even  the  chief  performers  in  the  cere- 
mony, the  "  Skids,"  as  they  are  called  at  Tanararissoo,  who  unite  in  their 
own  persons  the  offices  of  priests  and  physicians,  and  who  administer 
the  poisonous  kernel  to  the  victims,  never  doubt  its  power  of  revealing 
guilt  or  clearing  innocence.  The  last  occasion  on  whii  h  it  was  prac- 
tised in  Radama's  reign,  and  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  effect  its 
discontinuance,  personally  regarded  his  court  and  attendants.  The 
king  was  affected  with  a  complaint  of  the  liver,  for  which  the  "skid" 
prescribed  some  inefficacious  remedies,  and  as  the  disease  became 
worse,  Mr  Hasty  gave  him  some  calomel  in  doses,  which-  he  had 
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found  by  experience  to  relieve  himself  under  similar  symptoms.  The 
disease  disappeared,  but  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed  the  king's 
family,  who  believed  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  insisted  that  all  his  im- 
mediate attendants  should  be  put  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Tanghin;  and 
the  royal  Skid  was  most  earnest  in  pressing  to  have  it  performed,  al- 
though he  himself  from  his  rank  and  place  was  among  the  firs;  to 
whom  it  would  be  administered.  In  vain  the  king  protested  that  he* 
felt  himself  cured,  and  that  the  indisposition  and  soreness  of  the  mouth 
was  caused  by  the  medicine  that  had  relieved  him,  and  which  would 
pass  off  inafew  days.  The  Skid  insisted,  the  ministers  and  principal 
chieftains  joined  with  the  family  in  requiiing  the  ordeal;  to  which  trie 
king,  in  spite  of  his  convictions,  was  compelled  to  consent ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  this  should  be  the  last  exibition 
of  the  kind,  and  he  bewailed  the  necessity  which  deprived  him  of  so 
many  attached  dependants,  whose  fate  he  had  predicted,  while  he  pro- 
tested his  conviction  of  their  innocence. 

The  king's  servants,  including  the  Skid,  were  more  than  twenty  in 
number;  they  were  shut  up  at  night  separately,  andjnot  allowed  to  taste 
food;  the  next  morning  they  were  brought  out  in  procession,  and  pa- 
raded before  the  assembled  people;  the  presiding  Skid  had  the  Tanghin 
fruit  in  readiness;  after  some  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions,  he 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  wish 
another  stone  broke  down  a  part  of  it  into  a  soft  white  mass  like  pound- 
ed almonds.  The  victims  were  then  brought  separately  forward,  each 
was  questioned  as  to  his  guilt,  and  if  he  denied,  his  arms  were  tied 
behind,  and  he  was  placed  on  his  knees  before  the  Skid,  who  put  a  portion 
of  the  pounded  kernel  on  his  tongue  and  compelled  him  to  swallow  it. 
Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  among  all  the  king's  personal  servants. 
On  some  of  the  individuals  the  action  began  to  operate  in  half  an 
hour  or  less.  The  Skid  takes  particular  notice  how  they  fall,  whether 
on  the  face,  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  on  the  back,  each  position  indi- 
cating a  different  shade  of  guilt.  Convulsions  generally  come  on, 
accompanied  with  efforts  to  vomit.  Those  whose  stomach  rejects  the 
dose  at  an  early  period,  usually  recover;  on  this  occasion  there  were 
only  two  individuals  with  whom  this  was  the  case;  the  others  were 
thrown,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  into  a  hole,  and  every  person  present 
at  the  ceremony  was  obliged  to  throw  a  stone  over  them,  so  that  their 
burial  was  quickly  completed.  The  king's  Skid  was  one  of  the  first 
that  fell.     Those  that  recover  are  supposed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  ever 
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after,  and  are  respected  as  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  gods." — Cnrtis^s 
Botanical  Magazine,  February,  1 830. 

Some  Account  of  a  Case  of  Paruria  Inops,  (Good,)  or  Para.ly.4s 
of  the  Kidneys.  By  George  Hayward,  M.  U.  of  Boston.?- Tins 
disease,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Good,  the  "urine  is  unseereted 
by  the  kidneys,"  and  there  is  "no  desire  to  make  water,  not  sense  of 
fullness  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  track,"  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
No  writer  but  Sir  Henry  Halford,  that  lam  aware  of,  has  publisned 
any  account  of  it;  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  thai  ns 
termination  is  usually,  if  not  always  in  death,  induces  me  to  sul  mit 
the  following  details  of  a  case  that  recently  occurred  in  my  own  pi  no- 
tice. 

On  Thursday,  July  16th,  1829,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  I  visited  a  lady  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  the  mother  of  several  children,  who*  ex- 
plained of  considerable  nausea,  with  diarrhoea  and  slight  pain  in  she 
stomach  and  bowels.  She  had  been  as  well  as  usual  till  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, but  since  that  time  had  been  so  much  indisposed  as  to  abstain 
from  all  food.  Her  indisposition  she  attributed  to  taking  cold,  from 
exposure  on  Monday  night.  She  had  formerly  been  u  good  deal  of  an 
invalid,  having  suffered  severely  from  repeated  miscarriages,  but  had 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  enjoyed  a  very  tolerable  share  of  health. 

1  found  her  tongue  covered  with  an  unusual  thick  coat,  her  pulse 
between  seventy  and  seventy-rive  in  a  minute,  moderately  strong,  .rid 
her  skm  cooler  than  in  health.  I  directed  a  gentle  emetic  of  the  wine 
and  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  followed  by  castor  oil,  and  the  de- 
jections to  be  restrained  by  opium,  if  they  were  excessive. 

On  Friday  morning  i  learnt  that  the  emetic  had  operated  thoroughly 
but  mildly,  and  that  she  brought  from  her  stomach  food  in  an  undi- 
gested stare,  that  was  taken  on  Tuesday,  lier  bowels  had  been  so 
frequently  moved  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  give  her  three  grains  of 
opium  at  intervals.  She  was  somewhat  suipid,  which  at  the  time  was 
attributed  to  the  opium;  the  coat  on  the  tongue  remained  about  the 
same.  She  soil  complained  of  nausea;  though  she  Was  free  from 
pain;  the  pulse  was  slower  than  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  was  diminished.  At  this  visit,  she  told  me  mat 
she  had  passed  no  water  since  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  but  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  and  no  pain  or  inconvenience  from  it.  On 
passing  my  hand  over  the  bladder,  1  satisned  myseif  that  it  was  distend- 
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ed;  [directed  her  to  take  one  drachm  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
the  liquid  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  one  part  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
sefher,  every  two  hours,  and  to  let  me  know  in  the  afternoon  if  she  had 
not  evacu  ted  ;he  bladder  in  the  interval.  I  was  sent  for  in  the  after- 
noon, as  no  water  had  been  passed ;  there  was  still  no  suffering,  and 
the  bladder  was  not  distended.  I  then  introduced  the  catheter,  and 
dew  off  about  half  an  ounce  of  urine  of  a  very  healthy  character. 
The  patient  was  more  drowsy  at  this  visit  than  I  had  seen  her  at  any 
previous  one,  and  being  now  convinced  that  the  whole  trouble  arose  from 
nl  of  secretion  of  urine,  I  stated  to  her  family  that  J  considered 
he*  situation  an  alarming  one,  and  that  the  disease  would  probably 
a  fatal  termination.  This  surprised  them,  as  he  strength  was  good, 
she  was  without  pain,  and  conversed  freely,  when  roused  from  the  stu- 
por to  which  she  was  inclined. 

I  now  directed  a  large  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  kidneys,  fomen- 
tations of  hot  herbs  in  spirit  above  the  pubis,  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  and 
stimulating  frictions  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  a  continu- 
ance of  the  diuretic  mixture. 

On  Saturday  morning  all  her  symptoms  were  aggravated;  the  pulss 
slower,  the  skin  colder,  and  the  coma  increased.  The  tongue  remained 
coated,  there  was  no  appetite  for  food,  and  no  water  had  been  passed. 
A  powder,  composed  of  one  grain  of  the  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  five 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  a  scruple  of  cream  of  tartar,  was 
ordered  to  be  given  every  two  hours,  and  the  medicine  that  had  been 
before  directed  was  to  be  taken  in  the  intermediate  hours,  and  the  oth- 
er remedies  were  continued.  No  improvement  took  place  during  the 
day ;  on  the  contrary,  the  coma  increased,  the  pulse  became  slower 
and  more  feeble,  and  the  Temperature  of  the  skin  was  diminished. 

Finding  all  her  symptoms  worse  on  Sunday  morning,  I  directed  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  and  capsicum  ro  be  given  every 
two  hours,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  the  spirits  of  nitre  and  Minderus^ 
and  the  other  remedies  to  be  continued.  At  this  visit  I  passed  the  ca- 
theter, and  drew  of  about  an  ounce  of  healihv  urine.  At  three  o'clock 
P.  M.  Dr.  Warren  saw  her  with  me;  she  was  now  so  comatose  that 
it  was  impossible  to  rouse  her,  and  her  pulse  had  sunk  very  considera- 
bly since  morning. 

Dr.  W.  advised  to  give  one  drachm  of  the   tincture  of  cantharides 
and  capsicum  every   two  hours,  to  rub  along  the  whole  course  of  the* 
spine  with  the  same,  and  to  continue  the  use  of  the  other  means.     Tha 
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medicine  was  given  and  the  other  directions  followed  till  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  she  became  unable  to  swallow,  her  pulse  ceased 
at  the  wrist,  the  surface  of  the  body  became  cold,  and  the  breathing 
stertorous,  and  at  long  intervals;  and  in  this  state  she  continued  till 
Monday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  when  she  died. 

Sectio  cadaveris,  twenty-three  hours  after  death. — The  examination 
was  made  in  presence  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Homens,  of  this  city. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  body  was  natural.  On  dividing  the 
scalp  from  ear  to  ear,  and  dissecting  it  from  the  cranium,  no  fullness 
was  discovered  in  the  vessels  of  the  integuments,  and  scarcely  any  blood 
was  effused.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  to  be  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state,  there  was  neither  effusion  nor  congestion,  but  all 
the  appearances  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  morbid  symptoms 
were  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  rather  than  to  its  quantity. 

There  was  no  mark  of  disease  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen? 
or  uterus.  The  kidney  of  the  right  side  was  about  half  the  usual 
size,  and  a  third  part  of  it  at  least  was  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  exhib- 
iting traces  of  considerable  inflammation,  apparently  recent.  When 
cut  into,  it  emitted  a  strong  urinous  odour. 

The  left  kidney  was  not  larger  than  a  small  English  walnut,  but  of 
a  healthy  appearance,  and  free  from  any  urinous  odour.  Both  the  ure- 
ters were  somewhat  inflamed  The  bladder  did  not  contain  a  drop  of 
urine :  the  mucous  coat  was  nearly  black,  appearing  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  violent  inflammation.  Whether  this  was  the  case,  or  whether  the  in- 
flammatory appearance  about  the  ureters  and  bladder  was  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  absence  of  urine,  the  usual  stimulus  of  the  parts,  is  a  point 
which  I  feel  unable  to  decide. — Amer*  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  No.  1X9 

To  the  above  interesting  case  of  a  rare  and  generally  fatal  disease^ 
we  are  enabled  to  add  another  which  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
Junior  editor  of  this  Journal  a  few  years  since. 

A  gentleman  aged  about  seventy  years,  of  a  large  frame,  corpulent 
and  gouty,  had  been  for  many  years  troubled  with  a  calculous  affection 
and  occasionally  voided  per urethram  small  quantities  of  gravel.  He 
became  slightly  indisposed  wish  the  ordinary  symptoms  attending  this 
state  of  things,  adull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  gastric  uneasi- 
ness &c;  and  an  obstruction  of  urine  having  taken  place,  which  did 
not  yield  to  the  remedies  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to? 
such  as  bleeding,  purging,  saline  diuretics  &c.  he  sent  for  a  physician. 
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who  seeing  no  urgent  symptoms  present,  did  nothing  more  than  order 
some  more  efficient  diuretic  medicines,  which  he  did  not  doubt  weald 
carry  off  the  obstruction.  These  medicines  were  used  diligerr.ly  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  no  manifest  effect,  when  I  was  desired  to  v. sit 
him  and  draw  off  his  water — He  had  then  passed  none  for  three  dayls 
and  as  many  nights;  and  yet  he  com  plained  of  no  uneasiness  in  •  u- 
bic  region,  nor  was  any  unusual  distention  perceivable.  A  moderate 
sized  silver  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  bladder  with  perfect  facil- 
ity, and  to  my  utter  astonishment  not  one  drop  of  urine  passed  through 
it. — the  instrument  was  withdrawn  and  a  large  flexible  cathe-ei  of 
gum  elastic,  was  substituted,  having  much  larger  perforations  at  the  ex- 
temity .  The  result,  however,  was  the  same,  no  urine  whatever  was  evac- 
uated. This  patient  died  comatose  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  with- 
out fever,  without  pain  and  indeed  without  complaint  of  any  thing,  and 
the  only  striking  feature  of  his  case  appeared  towards  the  close  of  it 
to  be  that  heavy,  lethargic  somnolency,  so  particularly  alluded  to  in 
the  cases  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Hay  ward.  No  postmortem 
examination  of  the  body  was  made.  S. 

Remarks  on  the  use  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine  in  Incarcerated  Her" 
nia.  By  C.  B.  H-tmilton,  late  Surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Washington  City. — Being  called  to  a  case  some  years  ago,  of  strangu- 
lated scrotafhernia  of  but  a  few  hours  standing,  which,  from  the  great 
distention  of  the  strangulated  bowel  by  flatus  and  excrement,  resisted 
all  my  efforts  at  reduction  by  tax's,  I  was  naturally  led  to  speculate 
upon  thecauseof  so  great  and  sudden  an  accumulation  inthegui.  It 
struck  me  that  if  the  occluding  stricture  existed  in  the  abdominal 
ring,  it  must  necessarily  act  alike  upon  the  descending  and  ascending 
portions  of  the  intestine,  and  that  of  course  nothing  could  be  derived 
to  the  incarcerated  portion  from  that  within  the  abdomen,  to  give  it 
the  volume  it  possessed.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  thai  the  descend- 
ing portion  of  the  tube  was  free,  and  (hat  the  distention  was  caused 
by  a  stricture  taking  place  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ascending 
portion,  and  arresting  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  brought 
down  by  the  peristalic  motion.  Considering  this  state  of  things  to 
differ  in  no  particular  from  ihat  which  takes  place  in  spasmodic  colic,  I 
at  once  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  turpentine,  die  good  effects  of 
which  I  had  so  often  witnessed  in  the  latter  disease,  and  it  succeeded 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  anticipations,     in  a  few  moments  the  e 
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tents  of  the  strangulated  bowel  were  spontaneously  removed,  and  tfifc 
intestine  restored   to  the  abdominal  cavity  by  taxis,  with  pe:iec».  ease* 

About  twelve  months  since,  1  was  called  to  a  coloured  man,  the  [nop- 
erty  of  John  Addison,  Esq.  of  this  district.  On  my  arrival,  1  was  in- 
fo, rued  by  his  master  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  afflicted  with 
scrotal  hernia,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reducing  it  himself, 
thai  a  few  hours  before  he  had  been  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  part, 
and  that  the  rupture  now  resisted  his  usual  efforts  to  reduce  it.  On 
examining  the  patient,  I  found  the  scrotum  so  enormously  enlarged 
that  no  trace  of  a  penis  could  be  seen;  the  integuments  were  cold  to 
the  touch,  and  the  swelling  elastic  The  patient  informed  me  that  a 
short  time  before  the  attack  of  pain,  he  had  eaten  a  quantity  of  unripe 
fruity  and  ascribed  his  situation  to  that  cause.  Without  making  any 
attempt  at  reduction,  I  enquired  if  there  was  any  spirit  of  turpentine 
in  tae  house,  fortunately  about  the  half  of  a  common-sized  wine-glass- 
ful was  produced,  which  I  immediately  administered.  The  relief  was 
instantaneous:  the  spasm  was  removed;  the  air  and  faices,  by  the  elas- 
tic pressure  of  the  intestine,  was  carried  upwards  with  a  gurgling 
sound  into  its  continuous  portion  within  the  abdomen,  and  in  rive  min- 
xiies  after,  the  patient  with  his  own  hand,  reduced  the  rupture. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention? 
of  practitioners  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  only  condition  of  the  parts, 
(which,  by  the  way,  might,  I  conceive,  be  properly  termed  a  scrotal 
coiic,)  in  which  the  turpentine  proves  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  to- 
express  my  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  administering  it  in  those 
cases  where  the  obstruction  arises  from  a  stricture  of  the  tendon  form- 
ing the  abdominal  ring,  or  from  chronic  enlargement  of  the  incarcera- 
ted viscera. — Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences.  No.  IX. 

On  the  Mole  of  determining  by  the  decay  of  the  Body  how  long  ift 
ha?  been  in  Water.  [Annales  <P Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Meaecine 
Legale,  Oc'obre  1 829.]  M.  Alphonse  Devcrgie,  who  has  already 
distinguished  himself  by  several  interesting  essays  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  medical  jurisprudence,  has  recently  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  which  indicate 
the  interval  during  which  they  have  remained  in  water.  This  is  often 
an  extremely  important  point  to  determine  on  coroner's  inquests  and 
precognitions,  and  no  precise  information  has  hitherto  been  possessed 
regarding  it;  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  from  the  researches  of 
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M.  Devergieto  be  always  susceptible  of  very  exact  determination  fiom 
characters  almost  invariable  in  the  order  and  rapidity  of  their  develope- 
ment.  His  researches  were  conducted  by  permission  of  the  Prefecture 
of  the  police  at  Paris,  at  the  Morgue  of  that  city,  the  nature  of  which 
establishment  we  need  scarcely  stop  to  describe.  His  attention  has 
been  hitherto  confined  to  the  appearances  developed  at  low  tempera- 
tures, namely  in  the  months  of  Jnnuary,  February,  March,  and  April, 
when  the  mean  temperature  was  28£,  35i,  41,  and  48  F.  But.  he  promi- 
ses to  give  an  early  account  of  the  modifications  induced  by  increased 
temperaiure.  His  observations  were  made  on  62  bodies,  of  which  45 
were  recognized  by  friends,  so  that  the  duration  of  their  immersion  in 
the  water  could  be  distinctly  ascertained. 

For  the  most  part  no  change  is  observed  before  the  4th  day.  The 
rigidity  which  supervenes  soon  after  death  often  continues  till  the  second 
or  third,  sometimes  till  the  fourth.  On  the  fourth  day  the  outside  of  she 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  points  and  sides  of  the  fingers  begin  to  be 
blanched,  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  the  rest  of  the  body  continuing 
unaltered — About  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  the  cuticle  on  the  backs  of 
the  hands  begins  to  whiten,  as  also  that  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
At  the  same  time  the  skin  of  the  face  is  softened,  and  its  white- 
ness is  more  dull  and  opaline  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. — About  theffth 
day  the  face  is  slightly  puifed  up  and  reddish  here  and  there;  a  green- 
ish tint  appears  over  the  middle  of  the  sternum;  the  cuticle  of  he 
hands  and  feet  is  entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  feet;  the  cuticle  of  the  palms  has  begun  to  shrivel;  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  is  red ;  and  the  cortical  substance 
of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  brain  is  greenish. — In  one  month  the  face  is  red 
and  brownish,  the  eye  lids  and  lips  green  and  swelled,  the  cheeks 
greenish  and  also  swelled,  the  parts  around  the  eyes  and  nose  brownish, 
the  nose  reddish-brown,  swelled  in  women,  but  commonly  flattened 
and  depressed  in  men.  The  last  point  of  difference  depends  on  ;ae 
circumstance  that  the  bodies  of  females  lie  in  water  with  then  faces 
uppermost,  and  those  of  males  with  the  face  undermost.  A  reddish 
brown  patch,  six  or  eight  inches  broad,  and  surrounded  by  a  gieen 
border  occupies  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  The  scro- 
tum and  penis  are  enormously  disiended  with  gases.  The  cuticle  of 
the  hands  and  feet  is  extremely  white  and  wrinkled,  exactly  like  e 
effec.s  of  a  poultice  when  long  applied  to  a  whitlow.  The  hah  :d 
nails  slid  aufaere  ftunly.     The  Geiiuiar  tissue  is  very  red.     The  lungs 
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are  very  emphysematous,  and  extend  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  pe~ 
ricardium.  The  windpipe  no  longer  contains  froth,  which  has  been  all 
expelled  by  the  disengagement  of  gasses  in  the  lungs. — In  a  month  and 
a  half,  besides  the  changes  already  mentioned,  the  neck  and  sides  of 
the  cheeks  have  acquired  an  intense  green  colour;  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  is  still  redder  than  before;  and  the  cuticle  begins  to 
separate  from  the  base  of  the  hands;  but  the  nails  still  adhere  firmly. — 
In  two  months  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  slimy  mud  composed 
of  extremely  fine  particles,  and  which  oozes  through  the  clothes.  The 
period  at  which  this  appearance  takes  place  is  earlier  in  muddy  water, 
and  later  in  water  which  is  much  agitated.  The  face  is  much  swelled, 
universally  brownish,  the  lips  very  large  and  retracted  from  the  teeth, 
the  cuticle  raised  here  and  there  in  vesicles  on  the  face,  and  every 
where  easily  detached,  the  course  of  the  veins  on  the  forehead  strongly 
marked  by  blue  lines.  The  greenness  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  has  ex- 
tended upwards  to  the  shoulders  and  downwards  along  the  flanks  to 
meet  similar  green  marks  proceeding  from  the  groins;  but  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  as  well  as  the  arms,  fore-arms,  thighs,  and  legs  retain  their 
natural  colour.  The  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  raised  up  and  de- 
tached; and  the  nails  are  sometimes  partially  raised  from  the  fingers,  but 
adhere  to  the  cuticle.  The  hair  begins  to  drop  away,  and  is  easily  pluck- 
ed out.  The  cellular  tissue  is  reddish  brown.  The  veins  are  distended 
with  air  and  almost  free  of  blood,  but  the  arteries  contain  much  bloody 
fluid.  The  windpipe  is  white  over  the  cartilages,  reddish-brown  in  the 
interstices  between  them.  The  heart  is  soft,  flaccid,  and  empty;  and 
if  the  right  cavities  contained  blood  at  the  time  of  death,  the  lining 
membrane  of  these  cavities  is  jet-black,  while  that  of  the  left  cavities  is 
reddish.  The  s  omach  and  intestines  are  intensely  red,  like  the  effects 
of  inflammation.  A  considerable  quantity  of  bloody  fluid  is  effused 
into  the  pleural  and  peritona3al  sacs. — In  two  months  and  a  half  the 
green  tint  of  the  skin  is  extended  over  the  arms,  fore-arms,  and  legs, 
and  also  in  patches  over  the  back.  The  nails  of  the  fingers  are  com- 
monly detached,  but  very  rarely  those  of  the  toes.  In  females  the 
state  of  the  body  is  somewhat  trifferent  at  this  period,  inconsequence 
of  the  greater  abundance  of  fat  under  the  skin.  The  skin  of  the  face 
is  white  and  opaline,  and  here  and  there  eroded  in  the  small  points. 
The  breasts  are  much  swelled,  and  of  an  opaline  whiteness,  while  the 
nipples  are  brown,  smrdl,  and  flaccid.  The  belly  is  dis  ended,  also  of 
opaline  whiteness,  together  with  the  thighs,  arms,  and  legs.     The  sub- 
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cutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  converted  into  adipocire  in  the  middle  of 
ihe  cheeks,  under  the  eyebrows,  on  the  chin,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  and  very  superficially  in  the  breasts,  fore-part  of  the  thighs,  and 
arm-pits.  The  muscles  retain  their  natural  colour  and  texture. — In 
three  months  and  a  half  the  face  is  so  altered,  that  the  age  of  the  per- 
son is  not  ascertainable,  the  scalp  is  destitute  of  hair  and  cuticle,  is 
soft,  and  at  the  forehead  thin  or  partially  destroyed.  The  eyelids  are 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the  eyes  sometimes  protruded,  some- 
times shrivelled  up,  the  skin  over  the  cheeks  and  chin  opaline,  and  cov- 
ering a  layer  of  ad  ipocire,  the  lips  depressed  and  saponified,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  belly  opaline,  and  interspersed  with  eroded  spots.  Erosions 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  half-penny  to  that  of  a  penny  are  dispers- 
ed over  the  skin  of  the  arms  and  fore-arms,  of  a  roundish  form,  and 
thin  on  their  edge;  and  larger  erosions  of  the  same  nature  appear  on 
the  front  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  Those  over  the  tibia  lay  bare  the  bone, 
which  is  red;  and  there  the  corrosions  have  a  close  resemblance  to  de- 
nuding ulcers  formed  during  life.  The  cellular  tissue  at  the  bottom  of 
these  spots  is  saponified  or  converted  into  adipocire,  which  change,  in- 
deed, has  also  by  this  time  occurred  in  the  whole  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  neck,  groins,  and  fore  part  of  the  thighs.  All  the  su- 
perficial muscles  have  acquired  a  rosy  tint,  and  soft,  flaccid  consistence. 
The  lungs  no  longer  fill  the  chest,  a  serous  fluid  being  effused  into  the 
pleural  sac.  The  liver  is  softened,  and  of  a  greenish-brown  tint,  ihe 
gall-bladder  empty,  the  intestines  deep  reddish-brown.  In  four  months 
and  a  half  the  scalp  is  detached  from  the  bones,  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  over  the  forehead,  the  eyebrows  are  also  destroyed,  and 
likewise  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  lips  are  completely  disor- 
ganized, so  as  to  expose  the  whole  alveolar  part  of  the  jaws.  The 
skin  of  the  neck  and  trunk  is  greyish-green,  with  black  spots  inter- 
spersed; that  of  the  thighs  is  yellowish  and  firmer,  and  the  skin  in  va- 
rious parts  presents  a  series  of  little,  indurated,  mammilliform  eleva- 
tions. The  cellular  tissue  of  the  face,  neck  and  fore  part  of  the  thighs 
is  completely  saponified ;  elsewhere,  it  is  distended  by  gases  The 
eroded  spots  of  the  skin  are  more  extensive,  and  usually  lay  bare  the 
whole  tibia.  The  brain  is  partly  putrified,  partly  converted  into  a 
matter  resembling  the  adipocire  of  dead  bodies. 

M.  Devergie  bas  not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  changes  occurring  at  precise  periods  later  than  four  months  and  a 
half.     But  the  following  general  view  of  the  ulterior  transformations 
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which  the  body  undergoes  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  body  of  a  wo 
man  who  appeared  to  have  been  from  five  months  to  five  and  a  half  in 
the  water,  he  found  the  whole  head  completely  saponified,  the  cheeks 
so  hard  that  they  yielded  with  difficulty  to  the  finger,  and  covered  with 
a  calcareous-looking  deposit.  The  skin  and  muscles  at  the  union  of 
the  neck  with  the  trunk  were  destroyed;  but  a  great  part  of  the  skin 
over  the  middle  of  the  trunk  was  entire,  having  been  protecfe^rby  stays. 
This  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  observe.  The  skin  in  many  places 
was  covered  with  little  tubercles  encrusted  with  calcareous  salts,  and 
in  some  parts  hardened  into  a  substance  like  parchment.  In  the  body 
of  another  woman  which  had  been  apparently  from  ten  to  twelve 
months  in  water,  the  whole  bones  of  the  skull  were  bare  and  very 
brittle,  the  orbits  filled  with  adipocire,  the  teeth  gone,  the  foie-a;ms 
and  hands  gone,  and  the  legs  and  feet  reduced  to  the  bones  only.  The 
skin  on  the  fore-part  of  the  body  was  so  hard  as  to  ring  wtien  struck 
with  a  key  or  scalpel,  and  covered  with  little  hard  tubercles,  consis.ing 
of  calcareous  matter.  The  skm  on  the  back  was  still  soft,  smooth, 
and  free  from  tubercles.  The  whole  cellular  tissue  was  saponified,  and 
was  hard  anteriorly,  softer  posteriorly.  The  muscles,  which  are  con- 
tained in  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  retained  their  fibrous  structure ; 
the  rest  were  saponified.  The  whole  serous  membranes  had  resisted  de- 
cay, and  had  even  become  more  solid  than  natural.  The  lungs  were 
reduced  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  volume,  but  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
preservation,  so  that  they  admitted  of  being  blown  up  to  seven  times 
the  size  of  the  space  they  occupied  in  the  chest 

Among  the  appearances  noticed  in  the  preceding  summary,  two  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice, — the  peculiar  whiteness  and  wrinkling  of 
the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet, — and  the  slowness  with  which  the 
green  colour  invades  the  rest  of  the  body  before  it  reaches  the  middle  of 
the  belly.  These  two  characters  will  serve  to  distinguish  a  body  which 
has  putrified  in  the  air  from  one  which  has  decayed  in  water.  In  the 
air,  the  hands  and  feet  never  become  wrinkled  and  white;  but  in  water 
this  change  is  brought  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  the  body  afterwards  is 
allowed  to  putrify  in  the  air,  the  earlier  history  of  its  decay  may  be 
long  recognized  by  the  state  of  the  cuticle  on  those  parts.  As  to  the 
colour  of  the  abdomen,  this  is  the  first  part  of  the  body  which  becomes 
green,  when  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  air;  and  the  last  where 
the  greenness  appears,  if  the  body  has  remained  in  water. — Edinburgh 
Med,  ana  Surg.  Jour.  April  1830. 
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Discovery  of  Arsenic  in  a  body  seven  years  after  interment.  (Ar- 
chives- Gen.  de  Medecine  Decemhre  1829.) — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  1st  December  last,  Professor 
Orfila  read  an  account  of  an  important  case  in  medical  jurisprudence, 
which  had  been  recently  before  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Ozanam, 
chief  physician  of  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Lyons.  The  body  had  been 
buried  in  an  elevated  spot,  and  in  a  soil  which  absorbed  moisture  with 
great  rapidity.  Consequently  it  was  found  on  disinterring  it,  that  the 
coffin  was  entire,  though  dry  and  brittle,  and  that  its  sides  were  not 
even  stained  within,  and  the  bottom  only  slightly  stained  with  a  brown- 
ish unctuous  matter.  The  body  was  also  entire;  the  head,  trunk,  and 
shoulders  had  preserved  their  form  and  position;  but  the  internal  or- 
gans of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  destroyed,  and  there  only  remain- 
ed a  mass  of  soft  brownish  matter,  which  was  deposited  along  the 
sides  of  the  spine  In  this  matter  MM.  Ozanam  and  Idt,  who  were 
appointed  judicially  to  investigate  the  case,  discovered  arsenic. 

A  part  of  this  matter  was  boiled  in  repeated  portions  of  distilled  wa- 
ter till  the  water  ceased  to  carry  away  with  it  any  impregnation.  The 
soluiions  thus  obtained  were  subjected  to  two  series  of  tests,  1.  One 
portion  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  extract  re-dissolved.  The 
new  solution  on  being  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  volume  of  two 
pounds  still  retained  a  deep-red  colour;  on  which  account  it  was  again 
evporated  to  dryness,  and  deflagrated  with  nitre  according  to  process 
of  Rapp  (See  this  Journal,  vol.  xx.)  The  saline  residue  being  dissolv- 
ed, filtered,  boiled,  with  nitric  acid,  and  saturated  with  pure  potass, — ■ 
the  tests  for  arsenic  acted  on  it  in  the  usual  manner.  In  particular, 
the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  with  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid,  caused  a 
yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia;  and  another  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion being  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate  was  mix- 
ed with  pure  vegetable  charcoal  and  a  little  potass,  and  heated  in  a 
tube,  when  the  tube  became  covered  as  it  were  with  a  slight  tinning, 
which,  when  examined  with  the  microscope  of  Delabarre,  appeared  to 
consist  of  metallic  tetrahedral  crystals.  When  these  crystals  were  pla- 
ced in  distilled  water,  and  a  stream  of  oxygen  transmitted,  they  were 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  was  acted  on  by  the  proper  tests  exactly  as 
a  solution  of  common  white  arsenic.  2.  Another  portion  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  original  matter  was  treated  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen  and 
a  little  muriatic  acid ;  and  the  precipitate  wTas  reduced  in  a  tube  with 
charcoal   and  potass.     A  brilliant  encrustation  was  procured,  which 
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when  treated  as  in  the  former  instance,  became  a  solution  of  protoxide 
of  arsenic,  as  the  proper  tests  indicated. 

This  is  an  incident  of  extreme  importance.  It  shows  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances it  is  hardly  possible  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  period  after  death 
within  which  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  this  country  where  arsenic  was  detected  several  weeks 
after  interment.  In  Germany  it  has  been  discovered  thirteen  and  four- 
teen months  afterwards  (See  Dr.  Christison's  Treatise  on  Poisons,  p. 
261.)  But  no  previous  instance  is  on  record  of  its  detection  after  so 
lengthened  an  interval  as  in  the  case  now  described. 

The  method  adopted  by  MM.  Ozanam  and  Idt  for  determining  the 
arsenical  nature  of  the  brilliant  sublimates  procured  in  their  experi- 
ments is  new.  Doubts  were  expressed  by  several  members  of  the  acad- 
emy whether  oxygen  transmitted  through  water,  in  which  metallic  ar- 
senic was  suspended,  would  have  the  effect  of  oxidating  and  dissolving 
it,  as  these  two  gentlemen  alleged.  But  Professor  Orfila,  on  repeat- 
ing the  experiment,  found  it  perfectly  correct.  This  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  metallic  arsenic  is  rapidly  oxidated  by  con- 
tact with  water  in  consequence  of  appropriating  the  oxygen  held  in  so 
lution  by  the  water.  The  method  here  pointed  out  for  converting  the 
metal  into  the  oxide  is  vastly  inferior  as  a  medico-legal  test  to  the  process 
proposed  by  Dr  Turner,  which  consists  in  oxidating  the  crust  and  con- 
verting it  into  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  by  the  application  of  heat. — Ibid, 

Importance  of  the  Science  of  Pharmacy. — We  extract  the  following 
from  an  article  in.  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
purporting  to  be  a  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

To  be  convinced  of  our  own  inferiority,  is  the  first  step  towards  im- 
provement: and  ihe  only  way  to  arrive  at  this  conviction,  is  to  com- 
pare our  attainments  with  those  of  others  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
unprofitable  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  state 
of  pharmacy  as  it  exists  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  the 
work  before  us  we  find  nil  the  materials  for  such  a  sketch,  in  an  address 
delivered  before  ihe  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Daniel  B.  Smith,  and  published  in  the  fourth  number  of  the 
journal. 

In  England  the  state  of  the  pharmaceutic  profession  is  peculiar. 
The  apothecaries  in  that  country  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  prac- 
tising as  physicians,  being  called  upon  in  trifling  cases,  or  in  the  com- 
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mencement  of  diseases,  or  in  circumstances  where  regular  aid,  either 
fr  m  poverty,  distance,  or  other  causes,  is  not  attainable,  and  yielding 
to  the  regularly  educated  practitioner  when  the  complaint  assumes  an 
alarming  aspect.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  evils  which  must 
arise  to  the  patient  from  this  anomalous  mode  of  proceeding.  One 
result,  however,  deserves  particular  notice.  As  the  apothecary  is  al- 
lowed to  charge  only  for  the  articles  which  he  furnishes,  and  receives 
no  compensation  for  his  attendance,  the  temptation  to  prescribe  an  un- 
necessary and  even  injurious  quantity  of  medicine  is  irresistible;  and 
the  consequence  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  drugs  among  the  En- 
glish. But  in  a  country  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  where  the 
extent  of  competition  forces  every  art  into  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion, it  would  be  very  singular  if  a  profession,  demanding  such  high 
qualifications  as  that  of  pharmacy,  should  not  attract  the  exclusive  at- 
tention of  a  certain  set  of  men.  The  fact  is  that,  in  ail  -the  cities  and 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  apothecaries,  in  our  own  sense  of  the  term,  are 
to  be  found,  who  confine  themselves  to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  me- 
dicines. They  are  distinguished  from  the  practising  apothecaries  by  the 
title  of  chemists  or  druggists. 

"Within  the  last  forty  years  this  class  of  tradesmen  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  principal  shops  of  the  kind  in  London  are  perhaps 
among  the  best  regulated  in  the  world.  In  one,  especially,  the  most 
celebrated  in  that  great  emporium,  ihe  system  of  business  is  so  perfect 
as  to  excite  admiration.  The  shop  is  situated  in  a  narrow  court,  the 
only  access  to  which  is  through  an  arched  alley.  Before  any  article  is 
allowed  to  be  sold,  it  is  examined  and  approved,  and,  if  a  chemical 
preparation,  is  tested  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  no  medicine  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  out  of  the  shop  but  of  the  finest  quality.  Each  clerk 
has  his  particular  station  at  the  counter,  and  the  requisites  of  business 
about  him,  his  own  money  drawer  and  medicine  bottles,  scales,  meas- 
ures, and  papers,  for  the  utmost  cleanliness  of  all  which  he  is  account- 
able. He  sets  down  all  the  money  he  receives  as  it  is  paid  in,  and 
keeps  his  own  cash  account.  No  conversation  above  a  whisper  is  allow- 
ed except  on  business. 

"  A  minute  account  is  kept,  and  an  investigation  made  at  regular 
periods,  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  into  all  the  incidents  of  the  ship, 
the  errors  in  putting  up  medicines,  or  in  the  cash  accounts,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  rules  of  the  shop,  which  embrace  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  cleanliness  and  method,  have  been  observed.     Sue 
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system  and  accuracy  may  be  difficult  to  enforce,  and  may  seem  like  an 
useless  waste  of  time.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much  system 
or  accuracy  in  the  business  of  the  apothecary;  and  the  great  reputation 
of  the  shop  to  which  I  allude  is  a  proof  that  it  is  profitable  as  well  as 
creduable  A  thousand  guineas,  it  is  said,  have  been  offered  to  the  pro- 
piietors  as  a  fee  for  an  apprentice." 

The  following  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  phar- 
macy in  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  north  and 
east. 

"  The  apothecaries  are  limited  in  most  of  the  towns  to  a  certain 
number,  so  that  the  ownership  of  a  licensed  shop  is  of  great  value,  and 
the  strictest  vigilance  is  used  in  the  inspection  and  administration  of 
medicines.  The  German  apothecaries  never  contend  with  each  other 
by  underselling.  They  enjoy  a  consideration  founded  upon  that  which 
they  pay  to  each  other;  their  establishments  are  a  fixed  property,  and 
there  is  neither  rivalry  nor  collusion  among  them.  Secure  of  realizing 
a  fortune  by  their  business,  they  introduce  a  rigorous  method  into  all 
its  details.  Less  splendid  in  the  exterior  of  their  shops  than  the 
French,  they  have  more  true  solidity  in  the  arrangements  within,  and 
their  medicines  are  recommended  by  the  excellence  of  their  preparation. 
The  German  apothecaries  have  prevented  their  business  from  becoming 
purely  mercantile.  In  the  midst  of  wars  and  disorders  they  have  prof* 
ited  by  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  other  nations,  and  have 
remodelled  their  dispensatories  upon  the  most  scientific  principles. 
More  copious  than  the  English,  and  less  prolix  and  complicated 
than  the  French,  their  pharmacy  has  adopted  the  best  parts  of  the 
pharmacopoeias  of  London  and  Paris,  and  is  intermediate  between  these 
two  systems.  The  Germans  accordingly  furnish  apothecaries  to  many, 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  They  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the 
business  in  Prussia,  and  there  are  none  but  German  apothecaries  in  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburgh. 

"  In  the  latter  city  an  apothecary  dare  not  make  up  a  prescription 
of  any  practitioner  whose  name  is  not  in  the  printed  list  of  physicians; 
nor  can  he  venture  to  sell  a  drug,  however  small  in  quantity  or  insig- 
nificant in  quality,  without  a  prescription  regularly  signed ;  and  every 
thing  sent  from  his  shop  must  be  wrapped  in  a  sealed  packet." 

"In  Prussia  the  pharmaceutic  code  is  exceedingly  strict,  and  requires 
high  qualifications  in  the  apothecary.  Its  severity  is  particularly  exemr 
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plified  in  the  rigorous  examination  to  which  the  candidates  are  sub- 
jected. 

"  The  laws  of  that  kingdom  require  that  a  candidate  for  examina- 
tion- must  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  or  have 
been  employed  for  three  full  years  as  an  assistant  in  a  licensed  shop, 
and  at  the  completion  of  either  period,  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  on  botany,  chemistry,  natural  history,  pharmacy,  and 
medical  jurisprudence.  The  board  of  examiners  is  composed  of  two 
chemists  and  naturalists,  and  two  scientific  and  practical  apothecaries, 
who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  have  had  no  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupil.  The  candidate  is  first  obliged  to  translate  passages 
taken  at  random  from  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  to  satisfy  the  board, 
of  his  skill  in  the  Latin  language.  He  must  then  write  a  Latin  theme 
on  two  subjects  of  chemistry  or  medical  jurisprudence,  the  titles  of 
which  are  drawn  by  lot  from  an  urn.  This  theme  must  be  written  in 
eight  hours,  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners,  without  the  aid  of  books, 
assistants  or  extracts.  If  he  pass  this  ordeal,  two  difficult  subjects  of 
pharmaceutic  or  analytic  chemistry  are  given  to  him,  upon  which  he 
is  obliged  to  write  a  theme  at  his  own  dwelling,  with  the  aid  of  books, 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  has  received  the  highest  scientific  chemical 
education.  He  then  draws  by  lot  two  chemical  or  pharmaceutic  sub- 
st;mces,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  is  allowed  eight  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  must  have  made  a  complete  analysis  of  them, 
and  written  down  the  results  of  his  experiments.  He  is  also  obliged 
to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  purposely  poisoned  stomach  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  to  write  a  juridico-chemical  paper  thereon.  Not  satisfied 
with  so  close  a  scrutiny,  which  would  deter  any  apothecary  in  this 
country,  from  soliciting  an  examination,  the  candidate  is  then  required 
to  draw  by  lot  the  names  of  two  pharmaceutic  compounds  of  difficult 
preparation,  which  he  is  obliged  to  prepare  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee extemporaneously.  Specimens,  fresh  and  dry,  of  officinal  plants, 
ten  samples  of  drugs,  and  several  chemical  preparations  aie  then  placed 
before  him,  which  he  must  name  at  sight.  He  must  then  give  accurate 
scientific  descriptions  of  the  plants  and  their  uses-  must  describe  the 
origin,  properties,  and  adulteration  of  the  drugs,  and  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, mode  of  preparation,  and  u^ual  adulterations  of  the  chemicals, 
and  the  means  of  testing  their  purity. 

"The  examiners  are  obliged  to  be  present  through  all  these  trials, 
and  to  keep  ace  urate  minutes  ©f  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  success 
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or  failure  of  each  attempt.  If  they  approve  of  the  candidate  by  a  Ma- 
jority of  votes,  he  is  admitted  to  the  public  examination,  at  which  he 
must  answer  questions  in  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  medical  juris- 
prudence;  after  which,  if  he  is  still  futher  approved  of  he  is  recom- 
mended to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  gives  him  a  licence  to  prac- 
tice his  art." 

But  it  is  in  France  that  pharmacy  has  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
We  cannot  offer  a  more  compact  view  of  the  legal  condition  of  the 
profession  in  that  country,  than  is  presented  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  address  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  interest  of  the  matter  will  be 
our  best  apology  for  its  length. 

'•  The  French  law  regulating  the  sale  and  dispensation  of  medicines, 
establishes  three  schools  of  pharmacy — one  at  Paris,  another  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  a  third  at  Montpelier.  Each  of  these  schools  is  obliged  to 
open  at  least  four  courses  of  experimental  lectures — one  on  botany, 
one  on  the  natural  history  of  medicines,  and  the  other  two  on  practi- 
cal pharmacy  and  chemistry. 

"The  pharmaceutists  of  those  cities  are  compelled  to  enter  at  the 
school  the  name,  age,  and  other  circumstances  of  their  apprentices, 
who  are  all  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures.  An  apprenticeship  of  eight 
years  is  required  before  a  person  is  allowed  to  open  a  shop,  except  he  has 
attended  three  courses  of  lectures  in  one  of  the  schools,  when  only  an 
apprenticeship  of  six  years  is  exacted.  The  length  of  each  course  is 
live  months,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  is  exercised  over  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils.  A  prize  is  annually  delivered  at  the  expiration  of  the 
course  for  the  best  essay  on  any  of  the  sciences  taught  in  the  schools. 

"  When  a  pupil  wishes  to  become  a  licentiate,  he  is  required  to  pro- 
duce the  certificate  of  the  school  where  he  has  studied,  and  of  the 
pharmaceutists  with  whom  he  has  served  his  time,  as  well  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  his  moral  conduct,  signed  by  two  resident  citizens  and  two  au- 
thorized pharmaceutists.  He  must  also  produce  a  certified  copv  of  the 
register  of  his  birth,  to  prove  that,  he  has  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  if  the  director  and  professors  of  the  school  are  satisfied  with 
these  documents,  they  appoint,  a  day  for  the  first  examination.  The 
student  must  undergo  three  public  examinations,  the  intervals  between 
which  must  be  at  least  a  month.  One  of  these  is  on  the  principles  of 
the  art;  another  on  botany,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca;  the  third  examination  is  on  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  coir.in- 
ties  for  four  days.     It  consists  of  at  least  nine  chemical  or  pharmaceu- 
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tical  processes,  performed  by  the  candidate  in  the  presence  of  the  exam- 
iners, «o  whom  he  must  describe  the  materials,  the  operation  and  the 
results,  and  explain  the  rationale  of  the  process.  He  must  receive  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  his  examiners  before  obtaining  his  diploma. 

"In  those  places  where  there  is  no  school  of  pharmacy  established, 
the  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  by  ajury  composed 
of  physicians  and  pharmaceutists,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  practice 
pharmacy  unless  licensed  by  ajury,  or  by  one  of  the  established  schools. 
The  licentiates  of  the  schools  can  exercise  their  profession  in  ail  puts 
of  the  kingdom;  those  of  the  juries  are  restricted  to  the  department  in 
which  they  have  been  examined. 

"No  pharmaceutist  is  permitted  to  sell  any  secret  medicine.  At 
Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Montpelier,  an  annual  inspection  of  the  shops 
and  warehouses  of  the  pharmaceutists  and  druggists  is  performed,  by  a 
board  consisting  of  two  professors  in  the  medical  school,  the  members 
of  the  school  of  pharmacy,  and  a  commissary  of  the  police.  All  de- 
teriorated or  badly  prepared  drugs  are  seized  by  the  commissary,  and 
the  person  in  whose  shop  they  are  found  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred livres,  and  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  months.  These 
annual  visits  of  inspection  are  paid  in  other  places  by  the  juries  who 
examine  the  candidates. 

"  Poisons  are  required  to  be  kept  in  secure  and  separate  apartments, 
of  which  the  master  of  the  shop  alone  keeps  the  key,  They  are  to  be 
sold  to  none  but  a  known  and  resident  person,  under  a  penalty  of  three 
thousand  francs ;  and  all  purchasers  must  write  their  names  and  resi- 
dence, the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  poisonous  drugs  they  have  bought, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted,  in  a  register  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  police,  under  the  same  penalty." 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  most,  of  these  regulations,  nu- 
merous abuses  have  crept  in,  which  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  so- 
ciety of  pharmacy  at  Paris,  and  called  forth  a  memorial  from  this  body 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  We  notice  this  circumstance  in  order  to 
present  to  our  readers  an  extract  which  exhibits  the  high,  and  at  the 
same  time  just  estimate  formed  by  the  memorialists  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  their  profession,  and  of  the  attainments  and  standing  of  many 
of  its  members. 

"The  knowledge" say  they  "which  pharmacy  requires,  without  being 
as  extensive,  is  in  part  the  same  as  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  physi- 
cian.    It  is  as  various,  and  is  sufficiently  useful  to  entitle  him  who  pos- 
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sesses  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  government,  and  to  general  re- 
spect. The  pharmaceutists  enrol  in  their  number  men  of  distinguished 
learning,  who  belong  to  the  most  celebrated  academies;  skilful  profes- 
sors, who  fill  the  chairs  of  chemistry  and  natural  history;  writers,  whose 
works  are  sought  for  in  France,  and  abroad;  respectable  citizens,  whose 
public  services  have  been  rewarded  by  honours,  titles  and  decorations." 

The  state  of  the  pharmaceutic  art  in  Europe,  as  exhibited  in  the 
above  extracts,  compared  with  its  present  condition  in  the  United  States, 
presents  a  lamentable  contrast  to  our  disadvantage.  The  physician  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  not  only  in  villages  or  thinly  settled  places, 
where  there  might  not  be  support  for  an  apothecary,  but  in  many  of  our 
large  towns  and  cities,  keeps,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prepares,  the  medi- 
cines he  employs,  the  dispensing  of  which  he  is  often  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  the  burthen  of  his  proper  professional  engagements, 
to  leave  to  his  students,  whose  only  knowledge  of  the  business  has  been 
acquired  by  the  study  of  a  few  months  in  his  office.  Even  where  apothe- 
caries have  been  established,  they  have  frequently  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness with  no  other  preparation  than  a  short  experience,  obtained  in  the 
shops  of  others,  sometimes  without  even  this  advantage.  Provided, 
-with  a  dispensatory,  and  perhaps  with  a  few  other  elementary  works  on 
pharmacy,  without  any  knowledge,  or  at  best  with  only  a  smattering  of 
chemistry,  they  feel  themselves  competent  to  the  performance  of  duties 
which  in  Europe  are  thought  to  require  the  previous  devotion  of  many 
years  to  persevering  study,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  skill. 

This,  however,  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  pharmacy  has  begun  to  partake  of  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  pervades  every  art  and  profession  that 
tends  to  administer  to  our  physical  comfort.  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, particularly,  great  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place  withm 
a  few  years. — North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  April  1 830. 


Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for 

the  year  1 830. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  L. 
P.  Yandell,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  which  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  late  legislature  of  that  state,  and  met  in  Nashville  in  May 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  practice  of  physick  in  that  state; 
and  adopting  regulations  for  the  government  and  intercourse  of  its 
members.  From  this  paper  we  take  the  liberty  of  furnishing  our  read- 
ers with  copious  extracts,  in  the  hope  that  other  legislatures  and 
physicians  may  be  induced  by  the  example  of  those  of  Tennessee  to 
"go  and  do  likewise."  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  mortification  and  as- 
tonishment that  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  states  of  the 
Union,  no  legislative  enactments  have  been  passed  on  this  important 
matter;  and  especially  that  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky — states 
which  pride  themselves  on  their  Schools  of  Medicine — the  door  to 
practice  is  thrown  widely  open  to  every  pretender,  and  under  the 
very  portals  of  the  temple  of  Medical  Science^  cunning,  impudence  and 
quackery  are  freely  admitted  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  society.  We 
earnestly  pray  that  a  spirit  of  reformation  on  this  head  will  be  aroused* 
throughout  the  land,  and  that  all  those  states  which  have  not  yet  done 
so,  will  speedily  adopt  such  measures  in  relation  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  will  prevent  those  from  practice  who  cannot  offer  satisfecto- 
ry  evidence  of  the  requisite  qualifications. 

Act  of  Incorporation. — An  Act  to  incorporate  a  Medical  Society 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee. — As  health  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  society,  and 
its  preservation  and  recovery  are  essentially  connected  with  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  animal  economy,  and  the  properties  and 
effects  of  Medicines,  and  as  institutions  formed  on  liberal  principles, 
cherished  by  an  intelligent  community,  and  patronized  by  law,  are  emi- 
nently calculated  to  encourage  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of 
such  knowledge — therefore, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
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nessee,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  this  General 
Assembly,  a  sufficient  number  of  learned  and  intelligent  pi ac using 
physicians  in  this  state,  who,  when  so  appointed,  are  hereby  constitu- 
ted and  formed  into  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the 
"Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  and  they,  and  such  other 
persons  as  said  board  may  hereafter  elect,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
this  act,  and  their  successors,  shall  continue  to  be  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  until  the  year  1860. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  members  of  the  Society  may  from 
time  to  time  elect  a  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary,  and  such 
other  officers  as  they  may  think  necessary  and  convenient,  and  the 
members  of  said  Society  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  respective 
duties  of  the  several  officers,  the  length  of  time  they  shall  hold  iheir 
respective  offi<  es,  also  to  authorize  their  President,  or  some  other  per- 
son$  to  administer  such  oaths  to  those  officers  as  the  Society  shall  think 
proper,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States., 
and  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  power  to  alter  and  renew  the  same 
at  their  pleasure. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  members  of  said  Society  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  all  actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  prosecute  and 
defend  the  same  to  final  judgment  and  execution,  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  "Medical  Society  of  Tennessee.'" 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  enacted.  That  said  Society  may  elect,  under  such  re- 
gulations as  it  may  adopt,  such  persons  as  may  be  thought  worthy  prac- 
titioners of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  be  members  thereof;  and  such 
person  or  persons,  so  elected,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  said  Society,  provided  that  he  or  they  shall,  within  one 
year  from  the  time  of  his  election,  sign  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of 
said  Society,  or  otherwise  in  writing  signify  his  or  their  assent  thereto; 
and  shall  have  power  to  expel  any  of  iis  members  for  misconduct. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  enacted,  That  said  Society  shall  have  power  and  au- 
thority  to  enact  laws  and  regulations,  for  the  government  of  the  same, 
as  are  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  oi  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  to  annex  reasonable  fines  ynd  penalties,  noi  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars,  to  he  sued  for  and  recovered  by  said  Society,  for 
their  use  and  benefit,  in  any  court  of  law  in  this  State,  and  also  to  fix 
the  iimes  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  said  Society,  which  shall  be 
at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  may  also  determine  the  number  of  mem- 
bers necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 
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Sec.  6.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  first  meeting  of  said  Society  shall 
be  held  in  the  town  of  Nashville,  in  this  State,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May  1830. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  "Medical  Society  of  Tennessee," 
so  soon  as  they  may  meet  and  organize  themselves,  shall  proceed  to 
elect  seven  persons  who  reside  m  West  Tennessee,  not  more  than  two 
of  whom  reside  in  the  same  county,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
"Censors  for  Middle  Tennessee:"  and  also  in  ?helike  manner  elect  a 
board  of  "Censors  for  Eas1  T  mnessee  and  the  Western  Disinct." 

Sec  8.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  persons  thus  elected  to  constitute 
said  boards  of  Censors  shall  hold  their  appointment  for  the  term  of  one 
year  from  the  time  of  their  election,  and  until  others  shall  have  been 
elected  to  supply  their  places;  they  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  they  may  agree  upon,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  when  so  con- 
vened they  shall  proceed,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Society,  to  examine  any  person  or  persons  who  may  present 
themselves  for  such  examination,  touching  their  skill  in  the  practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  if  on  such  examination  the  board  of  Cen- 
sors shall  deem  such  candidate  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  they  shall  grant  to  such  candidate  a 
license  to  practice  the  same  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Sec.  9.  Beit  enacted,  That  no  qualification  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  entitle  a  candidate  to  examination,  except  he  shall  be  iweniy-one 
years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Sec  10.  Be  it  enacted,,  That  if  either  of  the  boaids  of  Censors  shall 
obstinately  refuse  to  examine  any  candidate  having  the  above  qualifi- 
cations, each  member  who  shall  be  present  at  the  time  of  such  refusal, 
and  shall  concur  therein,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  such  person  or  persons, 
so  refused,  in  any  court  of  law  in  this  State,  for  his  own  use  and  bene- 
fit. 

Sec.  It.  Be  it  enacted,  That  each  person  who  shall  be  examined  by 
either  board  of  Censes,  shall  pay  for  a  license  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Society. 

Sec  12.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee  shall 
have  power,  at  any  regular  meeting,  to  levy  such  contributions  on  its 
members  as  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  effect  any  of  the  purposes  of 
its  establishment,  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  collect  the 
same  in  any  court  of  law  in  this  State. 
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Sec  13.  Be  it  enacted,  That  any  one  of  the  Censors  appointed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  grant  a 
temporary  license  to  any  person  or  persons,  to  practice  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  until  a  regular  meeting  of  said  board  of  Censors;  after  which 
time  the  said  temporary  license  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  enacted,  That  said  corporation  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  such  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  be  thought 
necessary,  and  imposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 

EPHRAiM  H.  FOSTER, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOEL  WALKER, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Passed,  January  9th,  1830. 

Medical  Society. — The  following  gentlemen  compose   the  Medical 
Society  incorporated  at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature. 
For  Carter  County. — Joseph  Powell  and  William  Mitchell. 
Sullivan. — Elkanah  R.  Dulaney,  Wm.  R.  Dulaney  and  Wm.  Hammer. 
Washington. — Sam'l.  B.  Cunningham  and  Daniel  Kinney. 
Greene. — Francis  A.  M'Corcle  and  Alex.  M'Kenny. 
Jefferson. — Joseph  B.  M.  Reese,  Wm.  H.  Deaderick,  Henry  Helm  and 

William  Moore. 
Hawkins. — Hugh  A.  M.  Walker  and  Archibald  M'Kinny. 
Grainger. — John  W.  Lyde,  Wm.  E.  Cocke  and  P.  B.  Cobb. 
Cocke. — George  M.  Porter  and  Dan'l.  C.  Chamberlain. 
Sevier. — John  W.  Porter  and  David  Bricker. 

Claiborne Shackelford  and  Jonathan  Thacher. 

Knox. — Joseph  C.  Strong,  James  King,  Donald  M'intosh,  William  J. 

Baker  and  James  G.  M.  Ramsey. 
Anderson. — Hugh  Crozier. 
Blount. —  Samuel  Pride  and  John  Temple. 

Monroe.— F.  H.  Gregory,  William  J  Morrison  and  Nathan  Harris. 
Roane. — Thomas  A.  Anderson  and  Lewis  W.  Jorden. 
McMinn. — Horace  Hicock  and  Joseph  Alexander. 
Rhea. — Gideon  B.  Thompson  and  Azariah  Shelton. 
Bledsoe. — Samuel  L.  Story  and  Henry  B.  Oden. 
Marion. — Pleasant  H.  Butler  and  Samuel  B.  Mead. 
Overton. — Nathaniel  Coffee,  and  B.  J.  Bledsoe. 
Jackson. — Wm.  R.  Kenner,  Absalom  John,  and  Nathan  Montgomery. 
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White. — Madison  Fisk  and  Robert  Cox. 

Wirren. — Archibald  Rogers  and  M.  Hill. 

Franklin. — Wallace  Estill,  Robert  Turner  and  Jas.  Montgomery. 

Wilson. — James  Frazier,  Thomas   Hunt,   Sam'l.  C.  McWhirter,  and 

L.  W.  White. 
Smith — John  H.  Ray,  James  A.  White, Dobson,  and  Don  C. 

Dixon. 
Rutherford. — James  Maney,  Wm.  R.  Rucker,  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  F. 

E.  Becton  and  Samuel  Watkins. 
Williamson. — Wm.  G.   Dickinson,  Edward   Breathitt,  F.  Stith,  and 

William  S.  Webb. 
Maury. — George  W.  Campbell,  Thomas  Brown,  D.  N.  Sansom,  H.  E. 

Turner,  John  B.  Hayes,  John  M^Gempsey  and  S.  R.  Porter. 
Davidson. — Sim uel  Hogg,  James  Roane,  Felix  Robertson,  R.  A.  Hig^ 

ginbotham,  Boyd  M'Nairy,  James  M.  Walker,  Charles   Pugsley, 

John  Waters,  John  Maxey  and  James  Overton. 
Sumner. — Elmore  Douglass,   James  A.  Blackmore,  Wm.  T.  Hodge, 

Allen  Gillespie  and  David  M.  Porter. 
Roberston. — Archibald   Thomas,  Christian  Allen  and  T.  J.  Watson. 
Montgomery. — George  B.  Hopson,  Thomas  T.  Watson,  Lewis  W.  King 

and  J.  H.  Marable. 
Bedford. — John  H.  Kain,  M.  D.  Mitchell,  and  Preston  Frazer. 
Giles. — William  Topp  and  L.  Cooper. 
Stewart. — Christopher  Clemen  ts. 
Lincoln. — William  F.  Smith,  Allen  C.  Gillespie,  E.  H.  Hickman  and 

William  Bonner. 
Hickman. — William  D.  Gowen,  James  G.  Smith,  and  Joel  K.  Walker. 
Dickson. — Belfield  N.  Carter,  and  Henry  Marable. 
Carroll. — Robert  Nicholson,  James  Henderson,  and  Seth  W.  Bell. 
Gibson. — John  H.  Crisp,  and  William  W.  Lea. 
Dyer. — Joseph  Degraffenreid,  and  Edward  Burchet. 
Obion. — William  Wilkerson. 

Henry. — Thomas  K.  Porter,  Francis  Reid  and  E.  R.  Anderson. 
Weakley. — Pulaski  P.  Bell,  and  Thomas  Edwards. 

Madison. — James  Young,  Robert  Fenner,  and Loving. 

Henderson. — John  A.  Wilson  and McKissack. 

Haywood. — Allen  J.  Barbee. 

McNairy. Young. 

Hardeman. — Daniel  M.  Guinn,  and  David  Brown. 
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Fayette. Williams,  and iliggasou. 

Shelby. Kussell  and Christian* 

Lawrence. —    abriel  Bumpass. 
Wayne — Joel  Hancock. 

Hardin Watt. 

Tipton — J.  A.  v xieene  and  Charles  G.  Fesbee, 
Perry. — Daniel  L.  Sanders. 
Humphreys. — F.  A.  Dallam. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee. — The  associa- 
tion of  Physicians  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  its  last  session,  assembled  in  Nashville  on  Monday,  the  3d  of 
May. 

The  meeting,  although  not  a  full  one,  was  sufficiently  numerous  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  code  of  By- 
Laws,  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  Board.  Bis.  Alex. 
M'Kinney,  of  East  Tennessee,  Boyd  M'Nairy,  Wallace  Lstill, 
F.  Stith  and  John  B  Hays,  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  James  Young, 
of  the  Western  District,  composed  this  Committee. 

By-Laws  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee. 

Art.  1.  The  Society  shall  convene  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  at  Nashville. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

Art,  3.  Twenty-five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact 
business. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  continue  in  of- 
fice for  the  term  of  two  years;  and,  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer shall  give  the  casting  vole — and  the  majority  shall  elect. 

Art.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  preserve  orde: 
and  regulate  the  debates;  state  and  put  questions  agreeably  io  the  sense 
and  intention  of  the  members;  he  shall  have  power  to  fine  any  mem- 
ber for  disorderly  conduct,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each 
offence;  he  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice  President,  call  a 
general  meeiing  of  the  members,  at  any  time  intervening  the  periods 
fixed  for  the  established  meetings,  whenever  he  may  »hink  li.v  he 
interests  of  the  Society  shail  require  a  special  meeting — of  which  one 
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month's  notice  shall  be  given  in  some  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Knox- 
ville,  Nashville  and  Jackson. 

Art.  6.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  his  duties  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President;  and,  if  neither  of  them  be  present,  a  presiding  offi- 
cer pro  tern,  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  attend 
each  meeting  of  the  Society,  call  over  the  names  of  the  members,  and 
take  down  the  minutes,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  next  meeting;  he 
shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  admitted;  also,  a  list  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  all  those  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  license 
from  the  Boards  of  Censors. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to 
write  and  answer  all  letters  in  behalf  of  the  Society;  to  manage  all 
matters  of  correspondence,  and  to  make  a  faithful  record  of  such  com- 
munications as  this  Society  may  think  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

Art.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  donations  and  collect,  all 
the  contributions  arising  from  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  Society 
shall  from  time  to  time  make;  he  shall  likewise  keep  all  the  monies  and 
securities  belonging  to  the  Society ;  and  shall  pay  all  orders  signed  by 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  presiding  officer  for  the  time  being 
— which  orders  shall  be  his  vouchers  for  his  expenditures. 

Admission  of  Members. — Art.  10.  Any  medical  gentleman  who 
shall  be  proposed  as  a  member  of  this  society,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present.  On  admission,  he  shall 
sign  the  Constitution  arid  By-laws,  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer such  sums  as  may  annually  be  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Art.  11.  No  person  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  State  shall  be 
admitted  as  an  Honorary  Member;  but  any  medical  gentleman,  resi- 
ding without  the  limits  of  the  State,  having  been  proposed,  and  satis- 
factory reasons  having  been  given  why  he  should  be  admitted,  may  be 
elected  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Censors. — Art.  12.  The  Medical  Boards  of  Censors  shall  be  cho- 
sen by  ballot. 

Art.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  Boards  of  Censors  to 
subject  the  candidates  for  licences  to  an  examination  on  the  following 
branches  of  the  profession,  viz.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Midwifery;  except  when  the  candidate  presents  such  testimonials  of 
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qualifications  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  may  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  examination. 

Art.  14.  Not  less  than  five  Censors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of . 
either  Board.     If  five  only  are  present,  one  vote  may   reject  a  candi- 
date; if  more  are  present,  two  negative  votes  are  required  to  reject. 

Art.  15.  The  Dean  of  each  Board  of  Censors  shall  keep  a  secord 
of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  transmit  the  same,  with  The 
fees  bv  him  received,  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Art.  16.  The  Licentiate  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Censors  with 'a! 
license,  printed  on  parchment,  signed  by  themselves,  the  President 
and  Recording  Secretary,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Society, 
after  the  following  manner : 

"We  the  subscribers,  Censors  of  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society, 
duly  appointed  and  authorized,  have  examined  H.  B.  of  C.  in  the  coun- 
ty of  D.  a  candidate  for  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgeiy,  and  hav- 
ing found  him  qualified,  do  approve  and  license  him  as  a  Pi  ?c.irioner 
in  Medicine,  agreeably  to  the  law  in  that  case  made  and  provided.1' 

Art.  17.  The  President  shall  have  authority  to  fill  up  any  and  every 
vacancy  that  may  occur  between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  which  such  vacancy 
or  vacancies  may  occur. 

Art.  18.  The  President  or  presiding  officer  shall,  at  each  annual 
meeting,  appoint  an  Orator,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deliver  a  suita- 
ble address,  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  on  some  subject  appertaining 
to  the  science  of  Medicine,  Natural  History  or  Botany,  under  a  penal- 
ty of  twenty-five  dollars. 

Art.  19.  On  motion,  at  any  regular  meeting,  a  member  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present;  previous  notice, 
with  specification  of  the  charges,  having  been  given  him  by  iiis  accuser 
or  accusers,  three  months  before  the  meeting  at  which  such  motion  shall 
be  made:  provided,  nevertheless,  that  where  any  charge  shall  be  made 
by  one  member  of  the  Society  against  another,  the  accused  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  call  upon  any  five  members  of  said  Society,  most  convenient 
to  the  parties,  who  snail,  on  reasonable  notice,  examine  into  said 
charge  or  charges,  and,  if  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  sj;;  il 
report  the  same  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,-  otherwise,  final Sy 
dispose  of  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  just  ana  proper. 
Art.  20.  The /brmo/"  oatfi  admin  is  Lei  ed  by  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Society,  or  any  Judge  of  the  State,  sriaii  be  in  the  following  woias: 
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"I,  A.  B.  of  the  county  of  C,  and  State  of  Tennessee,  do  hereby 
solemnly  affirm  that  I  will  faithfully,  truly  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties' assigned  me,  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  By-laws- of  this  Society,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  abilities."' 

Art  2 1 .  No  one  of  the  foregoing  By-laws  shall  be  altered  or  amend- 
ed witjaout  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  officers.  Whereupon 
the  following  gentlemen  were  found  to  have  received  a  majority  of 
votes,  and  weredeclared  by  the  Chairman  duly  elected. 

Dr.  James  Roane,  of  Nashville,  President. 
Dr.  James  King,  of  Knoxville,  Vice  President. 
Dr.  James  M.  Walker,  of  Nashville,  Recording  Secretary. 
Dr.  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  of  Rutherford,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

Dr.  Boyd  M'Nairy,  of  Nashville,  Treasurer. 

Professor  Caldwell  (of  Transylvania  University)  being  present 
by  invitation,  was  on  motion  of  Dr.  Becton,  of  Murfreesbo rough, 
unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  Censors. 

smrA   ' 
For  the  Western  District. 

Doctor  James  Young,  of  Jackson,  Madison  county. 

Robert  Nicholson,  of  Huntingdon,  Carrol  county. 

E.  R.  Henderson,  of  Paris,  Henry  county. 
Allen  J.  Barbee,  of  Brownsville,  Haywood  county, 
John  A.  Wilson,  of  Henderson  county.    ' 

F.  T.  Reid,  of  Paris,  Henry  county. 
John  H.  Crisp,  of  Gibson  county. 

Middle  Tennessee. 

Doctor  James  Maney,  of  Murfreesborough,  Rutherford  county, 
Ferdinand  Stith,  of  Franklin,  Williamson  county. 
John  B.  Hays,  of  Columbia,  Maury  county. 
Wallace  Estill,  of  Winchester,  Franklin  county. 
John  H.  Marable,  of  Montgomery  county. 
Elmore  Douglass,  of  Gallatin,  Sumner  county. 
Samuel  Hogg,  of  Nashville,  Davidson  county. 
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East  Tennessee. 
Doctor  Wm.  H.  Deaderick,  of  Jefferson  county. 

Alex.  F.  M'Kinny,  of  Greenville,  Green  county. 

John  W.  Lyde,  of  Grainger  county. 

Donald  M'Intosh,  of  Knoxville. 

John  Temple,  of  Blount  county. 

Joseph  C.  Strong,  of  Knoxville. 

Thomas  A.  Anderson,  of  Roane  county. 

Doctors  Becton,  Yandell,  F.  Robertson,  Hays  and  Kain  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  and  present  a  code  of  Medical  Ethics 
for  the  government  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  in  their  profession- 
al intercourse. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  tire  committee  reported,  the  follow- 
ing, (it  being  the  code  enacted  by  the  "Central  Medical  Society  of 
Georgia,"  at  their  session  in  1828)  which  was  adopted  by  the  Society. 

Medical  Ethics. 

"  1.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  medical  practitioner  to  treat  his  patients 
with  steadiness,  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  to  make  due  allowan- 
ces for  that  mental  weakness  which  usually  accompanies  bodily  dis- 
ease. Secresy  and  delicacy  should  be  strictly  observed  in  all  cases  in 
which  they  may  seem  to  be  peculiarly  required. 

"2.  The  strictest  observance  of  temperance  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
culcated on  the  minds  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgeiy — *. 
a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  and  a  steady  hand  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  practice  of  those  branches  of  medical  science. 

"3.  Unfavourable  prognostications  should  never  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  patients;  yet,  should  there  seem  to  be  immediate  danger, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  to  apprise  the  patient's 
friends  of  that  circumstance. 

"  4.  In  every  instance  in  which  one  physician  has  been  called  on  to 
visit  the  patient  of  another,  a  consultation  with  the  former  medical  at- 
tendant should  be  proposed.  Consultations  in  difficult  cases  should  al- 
ways be  recommended,  and  the  physician  called  on  for  that  purpose 
should  always  pay  the  greatest  degree  of  respect  to  the  practitioner 
first  employed,  and  allow  him  the  privilege  of  delivering  all  the  direc- 
tions agreed  upon. 

"5.  Special  consultations  are  sometimes  wished  for;  in  such  cases 
the  physician  called  on  should  carefully  guard  against  paying  another 
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visit,  unless  he  should  be  requested  to  continue  his  services  by  the  pa- 
tient, or  some  of  his  friends. 

"6.  When  one  physician  is  called  on  to  visit  the  patient  of  another 
in  his  absence,  or  during  short  indisposition,  he  should  not  manifest  a 
wish  to  continue  in  attendance  any  longer  than  the  physician  first  called 
on  should  be  able  to  resume  the  charge  of  the  case,  unless  a  continu- 
ance of  his  services  should  be  expressly  wished  for  by  the  patient  or 
his  friends. 

"7.  Physicians  should  not  visit  their  patients  too  frequently,  lest 
seeing  them  oftener  than  necessary  might  produce  unsteadiness  in  the 
treatment. 

"8.  Theoretical  discussions  should  not  be  too  freely  indulged  in 
consultations,  as  they  frequently  give  rise  to  much  perplexity,  without 
any  improvement  in  practice. 

"9.  The  junior  physician  in  attendance  should  always  deliver  his 
opinion  first,  the  others  according  to  seniority,  and  a  majority  should 
decide;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  physician  first  in  attendance 
should  give  the  casting  vote  in  regard  to  the  future  treatment,  and  to 
him  should  be  entrusted  the  future  management  of  the  case,  unless 
the  patient  or  his  relations  should  object  to  his  being  continued. 

"10.  Although  the  possession  of  a  diploma,  honorably  acquired, 
furnishes  presumptive  evidence  of  professional  ability,  and  entitles  its 
possessor  to  pre-eminence  in  the  profession,  yet,  the  want  of  it  should 
not  exclude  practitioners  of  experience  and  sound  judgment  from  the 
fellowship  and  respect  of  the  regular  graduate. 

"11.  In  consultations  punctuality  in  meeting  at  the  same  time  should 
be  strictly  observed,  but  the  physician  who  first  arrives  should  wait 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  arrival  of  others.  A  minuie  exami- 
nation of  the  patient,  however,  should  not  take  place  until  one  or  more 
of  the  medical  attendants  are  present,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
All  subsequent  visits  should,  if  practicable,  be  made  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  no  medical  discussion  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient. 

"12.  Attendance  on  the  members  of  the  profession  or  their  families 
should  always  be  gratuitous,  but  should  not  be  officiously  obtruded. 
Should  the  circumstances  of  the  medical  practitioner  indisposed  well 
enable  him  to  make  a  recompense  for  medical  services  rendered  to  him- 
self, his  wife  or  family,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  especially  if  he  reside 
at  a  distance. 
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"13.  When  one  medical  practitioner  is  called  on  to  visit  a  patient 
whose  recovery  has  been  despaired  of  by  the  physician  first  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  disease  should  afterwards  terminate  fatally  under  his 
management,  he  should  avoid  insinuating  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
that  if  he  had  been  called  on  a  day  or  a  few  hours  sooner  he  could  have 
effected  a  cure.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is  highly  reprehensible, 
and  empirical  in  the  extreme.  And  in  the  event  of  the  patient's  re- 
covery, such  a  person  should  not  assume  all  the  credit,  as  the  cure 
might  have  been  partly  effected  by  the  medicines  prescribed  before  he 
took  charge  of  the  case. 

"14.  The  use  of  nostrums  and  quack  medicines  should  be  discour- 
aged by  the  faculty,  as  degrading  to  the  profession,  injurious  to  health, 
and  often  destructive  of  life.  Should  patients  labouring  under  chronic 
complaints  obstinately  determine  to  have  recourse  to  them,  a  reasonable 
degree  of  indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  their  credulity  by  the  phy- 
sician; but  it  is  his  sacred  duty  to  warn  them  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
expectations,  and  the  danger  of  the  experiment,  and  the  necessity  of 
strict  attention  to  the  effect  produced  by  them,  in  order  that  their  bad 
effects,  if  any,  should  be  timely  obviated. 

"15.  No  physician  should  either,  by  precept  or  example,  contribute 
to  the  circulation  of  a  secret  nostrum,  whether  it  be  his  own  invention 
and  exclusive  property,  or  that  of  another.  For,  if  it  be  of  real  value, 
its  concealment  is  inconsistent  with  beneficence  and  professional  lib- 
erality; and  if  mystery  alone  give  it  value  and  importance,  such  craft 
implies  either  disgraceful  ignorance  or  fraudulent  avarice. 

"  16.  A  wealthy  physician,  or  one  retired  from  practice,  should  refuse 
to  give  gratuitous  advice,  unless  the  danger  of  the  case  (in  the  absence 
of  the  practising  physician)  or  the  poverty  of  the  patient  should  war- 
rant him  in  so  doing.  In  all  cases  where  he  may  be  preferred,  he  should 
recommend  a  consultation  with  some  one  engaged  in  active  practice. 
This  rule  should  be  strictly  observed,  as  a  contrary  course  is  gratui? 
tously  depriving  active  industry  of  its  proper  reward. 

"  17.  When  a  physician  is  called  on  suddenlv  to  visit  the  patient  of 
another,  in  consequence  of  some  unexpected  or  alarming  change  in 
the  symptoms,  he  should  adopt  a  temporary  plan  of  treatment,  suited 
to  present  circumstances.  He  is  not  warranted  in  interfering  afterwards 
unless  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  when  he  should  propose 
an  immediate  consultation  with  the  physician  previously  employed. 

"18.  Physicians  should  never  neglect  an  opportunity  of  fortifying 
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and  promoting  the  good  resolution  of  patients  suffering  under  the  had 
effects  of  intemperate  lives  and  vicious  conduct;  and  in  order  that 
their  counsels  and  remonstrances  may  have  their  due  weight,  it  will  rea- 
dily be  seen  that  they  should  have  full  claim  to  the  blameless  life  and 
high  moral  character  whicli  we  have  stated  to  be  a  necessary  pre-requi- 
site  to  an  honorable  stand  in  the  profession.1' 

The  same  Committee  was  continued,  and  instructed  by  the  Society 
to  report  again  at  the  next  anniversary  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Society  that  ardent 
spirits  are  rarely  useful  as  a  medicine,  and  that  their  habitual  use  is 
productive  of  the  most  lamentable  consequences  to  the  human  frame 
— such  as  derangements  of  the  vital  organs,  causing  a  short  and  mis- 
erable existence,  and  still  more  miserable  death: — and,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  urgently  recommend  to  their  fellow- 
cit.zens  a  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  except  in  cases  prescribed 
by  physicians. 

Resolved,  also,  That  each  member  of  this  Society  be  requested  to 
report,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  the  number  of  those  who  shall 
die  from  Intemperance  during  the  next  year,  and  also  the  number  of 
those  diseased  from  the  same  cause. 

Resolved,  That  until  the  next  annual  meeting  the  different  Boards 
of  Censors  may  issue  licenses  on  common  paper  to  such  applicants  as 
may  be  deemed  worthy  to  practise  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  three  individuals  of  the  So- 
ciety to  read  Essays  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  on  the  Medical  Topo- 
graphy and  the  Diseases  of  their  respective  counties. 

Dr.  James  Ramsey,  of  E.  Tennessee,  Dr.  Becton,  from  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  Dr.  James  Young,  from  the  Western  District,  were 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  members;  whereupon 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected,  who,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, will  become  members  by  signing  that  instrument,  or  by  signifying 
their  acceptance  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  the  payment  of  one 
dollar,  their  yearly  contribution. 

Davidson  County — Thomas  Jennings,  John  Irwin,  Peyton  Robert- 
son, Gerard  Troost,  John  Newman,  Adam  Goodlei,  John  O.  Whar- 
ton, T.  B.  Dudley,  Patrick  Neilson,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Bigelovv,  Dr. 
S.  IN  ye,  Jas.  W.  Hoggatt,  Wm.  Gwin,  John  L.  Hadiey,  Seal,  Ueoige 
Keeling,  Dr.  Patterson  6l  J.  C.  Hicks. 
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Sumner  County. — F.  L.  Sharpe,  John  J.  Franklin,  Joel  H.  Green, 
Baker  Walsh,  Evans  Mabray,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Mentlo  and  Joseph  M. 
Sittler. 

Maury  County. — Robt.  C.  K.  Martin,  J.  W.  S.  Frierson,  S,  Jour- 
dan,  S.  Caldwell,  St.  Clair  Caldwell,  Dr.  M'Kitchen,  Dr.  Konky,  A. 
H.  Buchanan,  Thos.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Briscoe,  J.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Green- 
field and  J.  B.  Sanders. 

Giles  County. — Wm.  H.  Tarpley,  E.  Field,  E.  Eldridge,  George  A. 
Glover,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Herald,  Dr.  Philips,  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  An- 
derson. 

Rutherford  County. — Alfred  Hartwell,  George  Thompson,  Jno.  R. 
Wilson,  H.  H.  Treadway,  Wm.  D.  Growen,  Henry  Holmes,  P.  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Wm.  M.  Yandell,  Dr.  Gooch,  Wm.  L.  Thompson,  Thos.  H.  Read, 
and  Laf.  Ezell. 

Williamson  County. — Samuel  Crockett,  H.  B.  Ewing,  R.  H.  Gen- 
try, L.  O.  Bryan,  J.  M.  Watson,  Elijah  Thompson,  William  M'  ee, 
B.  fciughes,  Milton  Ewing,  Felix  Ewing,  Doctor  Hancock,  Doctor 
Jourdan  and  John  L.  Hadley,  Junior. 

Bedford  County.— A.  B.  Morton,  Dr.  Baskett,  Dr.  Norton,  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, Dr.  Gaither,  Charles  Sutton  and  John  L.  Armstrong. 

Lincoln  County. — Dr.  Barksdale,  Dr.  Anderson,  John  V.  M'Kinney, 
Charles  M'Kinney  and  Robert  Stone. 

Mlclman  County. —  Dr.  ftl'Carrol,  Dr.  Smith  and  C.  B.  Thompson. 

Madison  County — M.  B.  Cook,  Dr.  Goodwin,  George  Snider,  S.  W» 
Vaughn,  Erasmus  D.  Fenner. 

Blount  County. — Alexander  M 'Gee,  Jas.  F.  Gillespie. 

Knox  County. — Leomdas  Baker,  James  Morrow  and  Freeman  Hur- 
dle. 

Weakley  County. — John  Travis. 

Wihon  County. — F.  Crutchfield. 

Greene  County. — Dr.  Williams. 

McMinn  County. — H.  P.  Fore,  Jesse  Edington  and  Samuel  F. 
Jordan. 

Grainger  County. — -Jas.  R.  Cocke. 

Hawkins  County. — William  Walker  and  Dr.  Cook. 

Sullivan  County. — John  Moore,  John  Hoyal,  Dr.  Broyles  and  James 
Woods. 

Washington  County.— James  Rankin. 

Jefferson  County. — John  Grigsby. 
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Smith  County. — Sidney  Smith. 

Tipton  County. — Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

Fayette  County. — Isaac  N.  Jones. 

Hiy wood  County. — J.  C.Jones. 

Henderson  County- — Dr.  Greer. 

Franklin  County. — William  Estill. 

Dyer  County. — Clement  G.  Jamison. 

JAMES  ROANE,  President. 
J.  M.  Walker,   Rec.  Secretary. 


Prize  Essay. — The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Mary- 
land, at  their  annual  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  me 
7th  and  8th  June,  1830,  passed  the  following  resolution,  viz. 

Resolved,  Taat  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  award  a  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  dollars  for  such  essay  as  they,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  shall  consider  worthy  thereof.  The  subject  of  such  essay  to  be 
selected  by  said  committee. 

In  conformity  with  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Faculty,  ex- 
pressed in  the  aforesaid  resolution,  the  committee  offer  a  premium  of 
$  100  for  an  essay  upon  the  nature  and  sources  of  the  Malaria  or  noxious 
Miasma,  from  which  originate  the  family  of  diseases  usually  known 
by  the  denomination  of  bilious  diseases;  together  with  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  malaria,  removing  the  sources,  and  ob- 
viating their  effects  upon  the  human  constitution  when  the  cause  can- 
not be  removed. 

The  committee  have  been  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  this  subject,  because  of  its  vast  importance  to  society  at  ia.ge. 
The  immense  extent  to  which  this  fruitful  cause  of  disease  operates,  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  calculated,  nor  any  probable  estimate  made  of 
the  mortality  which  it  occasions.  The  public  attention  has  been  just- 
.  ly  directed  to  other  subjects  of  general  improvement,  but  we  believe  no 
adequate  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  awaken  and  direct  the  publ.c 
mind  to  the  prevention  of  the  evils  dependent  upon  Malaria,  although 
it  is  well  known  to  medical  men  to  be  extending  its  influence,  and 
threateningto  depopulate  some  of  the  finest  sections  of  this  country,  as 
£  it  has  already  depopulated  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  old  world. 

Candidates  for  the  prize  are  to  cause  their  dissertations  to  le  deliv- 
ered to  the  subscriber,  in  Baltimore,  (postage  paid,)  on  or  before  the 
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first  day  of  May,  1831.  Each  dissertation  to  be  accompanied  with  & 
sealed  letter,  superscribed  with  a  motto  corresponding  with  that  prefixed 
to  the  essay.  None  of  the  letters,  except  that  to  which  the  motto  of  the 
successful  essay  shall  be  affixed,  will  be  opened;  the  other  essays  shall 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  direction  of  the  proprietors. 

HENRY  W.  BAXLEY, 
Secretary  to  the  Committee, 


Vaccine  Institution. — The  "Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
Mrryhmd"  at  their  annual  convention,  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  7th 
instant,  having  established  a  "Vaccine  institution,"  and  appointed  the 
subscriber  agent,  he  respectfully  notifies  the  medical  public,  that  he 
will  keep  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  genuine  vaccine  matter,  which 
may  be  had  by  application  in  person,  or  in  writing,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  at  an  hour's  notice.-^-Price  for  each  vaccine  scab  or  crust,  two 
dollars^  or  by  remitting  five  dollars  (post  paid),  three  crusts  will  be  fur- 
nished.— All  orders  will  be  attended  to  with  promptness  and  despatch, 
directed  to 

WILLIAM  ZOLL1CKOFFER,  M.  D. 

Baltimore,  June  12th,  1830.  Vaccine  Agent, 


Public  Vaccine  Institution  of  Philadelphia. — The  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  having  so  altered  the  ordi- 
nance providing  for  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of  the  poor  of  said  city, 
as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  four  individuals;  and  the  subscribers  having 
been  appointed  to  the  performance  of  the  above  duties,  would  respect- 
fully infornl  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  genuine  fresh  vaccine 
virus,  which  they  will  supply  on  receiving  a  small  remuneration  for  the 
ex- ra  trouble  it  will  occasion.  Applications,  (post  paid)  enclosing  three 
dollars,  addressed  to  either  of  the  subscribers,  will  be  promptly  attend- 
ed to. 
DAVTD  C.  SKERRETT,  M.  D.      GEO.   SPACEMAN,  M.  D. 

No.  155,  South  Tenth  street.       Twelfth  street,  one  door  below  Race. 

JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.  D.  AMOS  PENNEBAKER, 

No.  103,  Walnut  Street.  No.  91,  North  Fourth  street; 


TRiNSYEVANI  i  UNIVERSITY. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMEMT. 


The  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence,  as  usual., 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  November,  and  terminate  on  the  1st  Saturday  in 
March.  The  arrangement  for  the  ensuing  session  will  be  as  follows^ 
viz. 

Materia  Medica.  &nd  Medical  Botany,  by  Dr.  Short,  daily,  at  £ 
o'clock  A.  M.     Ticket  to  the  course  $15. 

Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and,  Children,  by  Dr.  Rich* 
ardson,  daily,  at.  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  $15. 

Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice,  by  Dr  Caldwell,  dai- 
ly, at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  $15. 

Anatomy,     $15.  \   fi    Dr  DuDLEY    ten  timeg  a-week  viz#  dailyat 
burgery,      $15   \     J  '  '  J 

12  o'clock,  and  four  times  a  week  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Chcrrwtry   and  Pharmacy,  by   Dr.  Blythe,  daily  at  1  o'clock,  P, 

M.     $15/ 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physick,  by  Dr.  Cooke,  daily  at  4  o'clock, 

P.  M.  $15. 

The  Matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  that  of  Graduation  $20. 

Two  full  courses  of  Lectures  are  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Insti- 
tution, before  a  student  is  permitted  to  present,  himself  for  examination^ 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  unless  he  shall 
have  attended  one  full  course  in  some  other  respectable  school,  or  shall 
have  practised  Medicine  creditably  for  the  term  of  four  years:  in  either 
of  which  cases  one  entire  course  of  Lectures  will  entitle  the  candidate 
to  examination.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  degress,  and  the 
commencement  for  conferring  them,  are  held  immediately  after  the 
close  of  each  session. 

After  attending  two  full  courses  of  Lectures,  or  after  having  gradu- 
ated in  this  Institution,  the  pupil  has  the  privilege  of  attending  all 
the  lectures  of  the  different  Professors  gratuitously,  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Medical  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  vol^ 
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times,  comprising  all  the  rare  and  standard  works  of  Medicine  and  the 
collateral  branches  of  science;  and  is  still  constantly  increasing  by  the 
addition  of  many  of  the  periodical  publications  of  Europe,  and  those 
of  America;  as  well  as  most  of  the  recent  works  on  the  profession,  as"A 
they  appear  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  addition  to  these,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  a  large  additional  number  of  Text 
Books  to  the  different  courses  are  laid  before  the  student,  so  that  the  in- 
convenience heretofore  felt  on  that  score  will  be  removed.  To  this  ex- 
tensive collection  the  Medical  Students  have  free  access,  and  are  privi- 
leged to  take  out  two  volumes  at  a  time.  The  Library  is  opened  as  a 
reading  room  every  day,  and  until  10  o'clock  every  night:  during  ihe 
winter,  it  is  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted. 

u  The  Lexington  Medical  Society,"  holds  regular  meetings  every 
week  throughout  the  winter,  and  monthly  during  the  summer.  At 
these,  communications  are  read  by  the  different  members  on  subjects 
appertaining  to  Medical  Science,  and  free  discussions  are  elicited  by 
them.  The  Medical  Professors  occasionally  attend,  read  papers,  and 
partake  in  the  debates. 

An  extensive  Lunatic  Asylum,  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  affords  at  all  times  a  variety  of  interesting  cases,  presenting  every 
modification  of  mental  derangement.  Of  this  institution  the  Medical 
Professors  are,  ex  officio,  the  attendants  and  consulting  physicians;  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  house  all  Students  of  Medicine  have  free  access. 

Boarding  may  be  had  in  genteel  houses  for  $2.  50,  to  $3. 00  per  week 
-—this  includes  all  incidental  charges  for  washing,  fuel,  candles,  &c. 

Those  who  travel  to  Lexington  on  horse-back  and  may  wish  to  re- 
tain their  horses  to  return,  can  have  them  kept  in  the  best  manner,  at 
the  livery  stables  of  the  town,  for  $5.  00  per  month;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  $4.  00. 

To  meet  these  expenses  students  are  advised  to  provide  themselves 
with  United  States  paper,  or  specie;  the  notes  of  many  of  the  local 
Banks,  although  at  par  in  their  neighbourhoods,  being  at  some  dis- 
count here. 

By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

C.  W.  SHORT,  M.  D.  Deabt.  . 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  August,  1st  1830. 
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Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  we  have  received, 

1.  The  American  Medical  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  N  os.  XII, 
XIII,  quarterly.     (In  Exchange.) 

2.  The  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  XX, 
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Author.) 


We  are  requested  by  Professor  Caldwell  to  publish  the  following  or- 
der of  the  Boylston  prize  committee,  of  which  he  was  ignorant  at  the 
time  his  Essay   was  printed  in  the  present  Number  of  our  Journal. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  the  year  1826,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
publish  annually  the  following  votes,  viz . 

1st.  That  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the 
doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the  dissertations  to  which  the  premiums 
may  be  adjudged. 

2nd.  That  in  case  of  the  publication  of  a  successful  dissertation,  the 
author  be  considered  as  bound  to  print  the  above  vote  in  connexion 
therewith.  GEO.  HAYWARD,  Secretary. 

Boston,  August  6 th?  1830. 
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Article  I. — Thoughts  on  Febrile  Miasms,  intended  as  an  answer 
to  the  Boylston  medical  prize  question,  for  the  year  1830,  "Wheth- 
er Fever  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  if  by  both,  their  comparative  influence?"  By 
Charles  Caldwell  M.  D. 

Strenue,  sed  modeste  conandum  est. 

[Extract  of  an  official  letter  from  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  to  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.] 

Boston,  August  5th,  1 830. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Boylston  Commit- 
tee on  Prize  Questions,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  yesterday,  unani- 
mously awarded  to  you  their  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of 
that  value,  for  your  Dissertation  on  the  question,  "  Whether  Fever  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances;  and 
if  by  both,  their  comparative  influence?"  with  the  motto,  "Strenue, 
sed  mode?te  conandum  est." 

The  Committee  desired  me  to  say,  that  though  they  felt  bound  by 
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precedent  not  to  ask  any  successful  author  to  publish  his  Dissertation, 
it  would  still  give  them  great  pleasure  to  see  yours  in  print. 

GEORGE  HAY  WARD, 

Secretary  of  the  Boylston 

Committee  on  Prize  Questions^ 

Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D. 


J\-$  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  as  univer- 
sally known  and  acknowledged,  as  that  of  any  belonging  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  consume  time, 
at  present,  in  illustrating  that  of  which  no  one  is  ignorant,  or  in 
exhibiting  proof  of  what  no  body  doubts.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  evidence  to  that  effect,  deducible  from  its  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  "prize  question,'7  by  the  corporation  of  an  an- 
cient and  distinguished  university,  its  importance  is  fearfully  at- 
tested by  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  source  of  not  only  the  most  com- 
mon, but  the  most  extensive  and  formidable  calamities,  that  be- 
fall the  human  family.  While  war  and  famine,  inundations 
and  earthquakes  destroy  their  thousands,  febrile  miasms  bring 
millions  to  the  grave.  And  the  amount  of  suffering  which  they 
produce,  in  a  given  number  of  fatal  cases,  surpasses,  not  a  little, 
that  of  death  from  most  other  causes.  Even  when  death  does 
not  occur,  the  effects  of  fever  are  often  more  painful  and  griev- 
ous than  those  of  mortal  hurts  from  mechanical  violence. 

Could  this  memoir,  then,  be  rendered  worthy  of  its  subject, 
its  value  would  be  incalculable.  An  essay  throwing  competent 
liffht  on  the  true  causes  of  fever,  as  respects  their  origin,  nature, 
effects,  and  collateral  relations,  would  confer  higher  benefits  on 
man,  and  redound  more  to  the  glory  of  its  author,  than  any  other 
discovery  in  medicine.  Even  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  wouid  not  equal  it  in  either  brilliancy  or  usefulness.  Nor 
would  it  be  comparable  to  it  in  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of 
its  scientific  connexions.  By  disclosing  the  proper  modes  of 
both  prophylaxis  and  removal,  the  discovery  alluded  to,  should 
it  ever  be  made,  will  either  prevent  fever  entirely,  or  teach  the 
measures  requisite  to  destroy  it  in  its  birth.     In  either  case,  old 
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age  and  accident  would  become,  immeasurably  more  than  they 
ever  have  been,  the  chief  outlets  of  human  life. 

But  such  a  memoir  must  not  be  looked  for.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  writer's  incompetency  to  produce  it,  success  in  the  at- 
tempt is  inhibited  to  every  one,  by  obstacles  arising  out  of  the 
present  condition  of  medical  science.  Facts  are  wanting  to 
inform  us  of  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  know  of  febrile  poisons* 
The  chief  object  that  will  be  aimed  at,  therefore,  in  this  article, 
will  be  to  collect  such  scattered  lights  as  are  faintly  glimmering 
from  various  quarters,  arid  endeavour,  by  embodying  them,  and 
offering  a  few  comments  on  them,  to  augment  their  lustre. 

Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  treat  of  all  the  miasms  productive 
of  fever,  with  the  fulness  requisite  even  to  such  an  elucidation 
of  them  as  might  be  presented.  An  effort  like  this  would  com- 
pel me  to  traverse  a  field  of  enquiry  by  far  too  extensive,  as 
well  as  too  multifarious  in  its  productions,  to  be  compassed  and 
duly  explored,  within  the  limits  to  which  I  must  confine  myself. 
My  purpose  is  to  attempt  a  free  examination  of  only  one  of  the 
most  important  of  them;  and  on  that  I  shall  enter,  after  a  few 
further  preparatory  remarks. 

Febrile  miasms  are  of  two  kinds,  contagious  and  infectious. 
The  contagious  are  the  product  of  living  matter.  They  are 
generated  by  morbid  secretory  action,  in  some  part  of  the 
human  system,  when  labouring  under  disease.  A  contagious 
miasm,  which  may  be  called  febrile,  is  also  secreted  by  the 
salivary  or  mucous  glands  of  the  rabid  dog.  The  infectious 
are  produced  by  changes  in  dead  matter,  presumed  to  he  of  a 
chemical  character.  But  the  evidence  to  this  effect  is  only 
presumptive.  It  is  not  known  by  what  peculiar  action  nature 
forms  those  infections;  nor  are  they  the  offspring  of  any  process 
that  the  chemist  can  institute.  In  no  laboratory  but  that  of 
nature,  have  they  yet  been  generated.  All  that  can  be  safely 
asserted  of  their  origin  is,  that  they  are  the  result  of  some  mu- 
tation in  dead  matter,  produced,  most  probablv,  by  the  united' 
influence  of  the  two  processes  of  decomposition  and  recom- 
position. 

I  have  said  that  contagious  miasms  are  generated  by  morbid 
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secretory  action,  in  living  matter.  But  they  are  not  always 
thus  generated.  They  sometimes  derive  their  origin  from  dead 
matter,  and  then  attacking  the  human  system,  propagate  their 
kind,  by  the  peculiar  action  which  they  there  induce.  This  is 
the  case  with  small-pox,  when  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  as  it 
lately  did  in  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  an  atmospherical  disease, 
and  often  attacks  individuals  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagion from  the  sick;  who  have  not  even  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  affected  by  it,  nor  near  to  any  other  local  source 
of  the  complaint.  As  the  atmosphere  itself  is  contaminated, 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  poison  which  loads  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  secretion.  Whence  it  comes  we  know  not.  But  we 
must  not,  on  that  account,  refer  it  to  an  inadequate  source. 
The  cause  of  epidemic  small-pox,  moreover,  is  as  well  known 
to  us  as  that  of  any  other  epidemic.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  every  complaint  of  the  kind.  But  we  know  some- 
thing of  their  laws  and  peculiarities,  as  distinguished  from  other 
diseases,  and  can  usefully  avail  ourselves  of  this  knowledge  in 
practice. 

When  small-pox  prevails  epidemically,  it  is  more  malignant 
and  fatal,  than  when  it  depends,  for  its  propagation,  on  secreted 
contagion  alone;  and  it  often  attacks  those  who  have  suffered 
from  it  before.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  subduing  and  modifying  the  human 
constitution,  predisposes  to  the  complaint;  and  the  secreted 
virus  produces  it,  by  acting  on  the  system  in  this  weakened 
condition.  It  is  thus  that  during  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilen- 
tial constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  miasm  from  local  sources 
generates  disease  much  more  readily,  and  gives  to  it  more  malig- 
nity, than  at  any  other  time. 

It  may  be  said, to  constitute  a  part  of  our  creed  in  medicine, 
that  small-pox  was  introduced  into  Europe,  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross,  on  their  return  from  Palestine.  The  opinion  may 
possibly  be  true;  but  it  is  deficient  in  proof.  It  resembles  that 
which  derives  Lues  Venerea  from  the  continent  of  America;  and 
is  probably  no  better  founded.     There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
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both  hypotheses  are  the  result  of  that  pi  inciple  of  our  nature, 
winch  induces  us  to  refer  new  diseases  to  remote  sources,  and 
to  vindicate  our  country,  as  well  as  ourselves,  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  producing  an  evil  of  any  kind.  From  this  principle 
arose,  among  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  the  late  and 
long  continued  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  yellow  fe- 
ver. 

Its  whole  history  would  seem  to  proclaim,  that  when  small- 
pox first  occurred  in  Europe,  it  spread  as  an  epidemic.  On  se- 
creted contagion  alone  its  propagation  does  not  appear  to  have 
depended.  Its  progress  was, 'by  far,  too  rapid  for  that,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  prevalence,  in  a  given  time,  too  extensive.  It 
passed  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country,  like  a 
general  pestilence,  carried  by  the  atmosphere;  not  like  an  in- 
sulated disease,  propagated,  by  a  secreted  poison,  from  the  sick 
to  the  well.  Nor  did  the  crusaders  first  open  the  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  By  means  of  commerce,  it  had 
been  open  for  ages.  Why,  then,  had  not  small-pox  been  previ- 
ously introduced?  Had  its  introduction  depended  on  the  im- 
portation of  contagion  alone,  it  ought  to  have  been  effected  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  But  a  suitable  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  wanting.  That  having  occurred,  in  sufficient 
strength,  contagion  was  not  necessary;  not  necessary,  I  mean, 
to  the  mere  commencement  of  the  complaint;  although  it  would 
subsequently  contribute  to  its  progress  and  perpetuation.  From 
whence,  it  might  be  asked,  did  Asia  derive  smallpox?  Oris 
there  any  thing,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  generate  it, 
more  than  in  Europe?  No  pathologist  will  hazard  his  reputa- 
tion, by  giving  to  this  latter  question  an  affirmative  reply.  To 
the  former  we  know  the  Asiatics  replied,  that  the  disease  was 
a  production  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  And  to  what  source 
did  the  Africans  attribute  it?  To  tins  interrogatory  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  rendered,  for  want  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  speculations  and  dogmas  of  those  sable  philosophers. 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  however,  at  being  shortly  informed, 
by  one  of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Africa,  that  the  wise  men 
of  that  continent  import  the  complaint  from  some  fabled  region 
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still  further  to  the  south.  In  fact,  the  search,  by  physicians  and 
others,  after  the  origin  of  small-pox,  is  as  fruitless  as  that  of  the 
poet  after  the  north ; 

"Ask,  where's  the  north? — at  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed; 
"In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades;  and  there, 
"At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  the  wars  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  first  visitation  of  Europe  by  the  small-pox,  were 
related  only  as  contemporary  events,  each  being  in  a  different 
line  of  causation.     This   probability  is  the  stronger  from  the 
consideration,  that  the  disease  had  not  existed  in  Asia  very  long 
before  the   period  of  the  Crusades.     Having  been  produced 
there,  by  a  favourable  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  that  con- 
stitution required  some  time  to  travel  westward,  cross  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  carry  the  complaint  along  with  it  into  Europe. 

Were  the  present  a  suitable  occasion  to  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion, it  might  be  made  appear  highly  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  primitive  origin  of  all  contagious  poisons  must  be  refer- 
red to  changes  in  dead  matter.  There  would  seem  indeed  to 
be  no  other  source  to  which  it  can  be  referred.  Such  poisons 
must  have  had  an  existence  before  they  could,  by  attacking  the 
system  of  man,  or  any  other  animal,  have  reproduced  their  kind* 
And  that  existence  must  have  been  originally  derived  from  some 
change  in  dead  matter. 

To  the  class  of  contagious  miasms  productive  of  fever  belong 
those  of  small-pox  and  kine-pox  certainly,  and  possibly  that  of 
measles.  I  have  used  the  word  possibly,  because  lam  far  from 
being  convinced,  that  measles  are  contagious.  On  the  contrary, 
the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  against  such  a  belief  ap- 
pear to  preponderate.  I  am  aware  that  the  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy will  be  almost  universally  preferred  against  this  sentiment. 
But  such  accusations  never  move  me.  To  make  the  worst  of 
it,  heterodoxy  means  nothing  more  than  a  difference  in  opinion 
from  the  majority.  And  although  the  custom  and  constitutions 
of  our  countrv  authorize  us  to  settle,  by  numbers,  all  matters 
of  a  political  nature,  I  know  of  no  such  authority,  as  relates  to? 
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science.  Besides,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  time,  when  the  charge 
of  heresy  was  loudly  and  angrily  urged  against  all  who  denied 
the  contagion  of  yellow  fever.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  now  in 
the  United  states,  a  physician  of  any  eminence  who  believes  in  it. 
I  repeat,  then,  that,  for  reasons  which  might  be  easily  and  abun- 
dantly adduced,  were  the  occasion  an  expedient  one,  1  am  in- 
clined to  deny  the  contagion  of  measles. 

On  the  contagious  nature  of  chicken-pox  T  decline  giving  an 
opinion.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  authentic  facts  are 
wanting  to  support  one.  But,  that  that  disease  always  begins 
and  spreads  by  a  secreted  contagion,  cannot  be  maintained. 
That  it  generally,  if  not  always,  commences  from  an  infectious  in- 
fluence, and  is  thus  also  communicated,  in  most  instances,  to 
those  who  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  sick,  is  a  position 
which  will  not,  I  think,  be  controverted.  It  rests  on  facts  that 
are  innumerable,  and  as  well  established  as  any  connected  with 
medical  science. 

To  infectious  miasms  belong  those  of  influenza,  scarlatina, 
pertussis,  typhus  fever,  peripneumonia  typhoides,  pestis  vera, 
and  the  entire  family  of  bilious  affections,  from  yellow  fever,  to 
the  mildest  intermittent.  The  ephemera  sudatoria  of  England 
was  also  infectious,  not  contagious.  Of  dengue  the  same  may 
be  affirmed. 

Nor  does  the  catalogue  of  infectious  miasms  terminate  here. 
All  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  arise  from  poisons  of  this  de- 
scription; all,  I  mean,  except  small-pox,  which,  although  gen- 
erally propagated  by  contagion  alone,  appears  at  times,  as  al- 
ready represented,  in  an  epidemic  form — But,  that  J  may, 
throughout  this  discussion,  be  the  more  clearly  and  certainly 
understood,  I  perceive  the  necessity  of  giving,  before  proceed- 
ing further,  definitions  of  a  few  terms,  which  I  shall  occasion- 
ally employ. 

An  endemic  is  a  complaint  of  limited  extent,  arising  from 
causes  connected  with  localities.  In  some  instances,  it  is  con- 
nected also,  more  or  less,  with  season.  Thus  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism are  the  perennial  products  of  deep  and  unsunned  val- 
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lies;  while  intermitting  fever  is  the  annual  growth  of  low  and 
level  alluvial  situations. 

An  epidemic  is  a  disease  whose  range  may  he  unlimited.  It 
is  the  product  of  causes  that  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
either  time  or  place,  and  prevails,  therefore,  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  situations.  Of  this  description  are  influe?  za,  measles, 
scarlatina,  and  peripneumonia  typhoides.  Although  measles 
and  scarlatina  are  often  denominated  vernal  diseases,  they  ap- 
pear and  spread  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

A  constitution  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  ari- 
sing from  causes  concealed  from  the  senses,  but  manifest  in  their 
effects,  and  producing  complaints  of  a  peculiar  character.  Thus 
one  constitution  gives  rise  to  influenza,  another  to  scarlatina,  a 
third  to  intermittents,  and  a  fourth  to  yellow  fever.  And  dur- 
ing any  given  constitution,  especially  if  it  be  strong,  no  febrile 
disease  can  prevail,  except  that  which  is  congenial  to  it.  Hence 
no  two  endemics  or  epidemics  can  coexist  in  the  same  place. 
As  well  might  two  portions  of  matter  occupy  at  once  the  same 
point  of  space. 

Endemic  and  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere,  then, 
are  the  product  of  infectious  miasms.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
all  febrile  affections  capable  of  assuming  an  endemic  or  epidem- 
ic form,  must  be  regarded  as  infectious.  This  is  as  true  of  epi- 
demic pleurisy,  peripneumony,  and  catarrhal  fever,  which  oc- 
casionally succeed  autumnal  remittents  and  yellow  fever,  as  it 
is  of  those  complaints  themselves. 

It  is  on  this  principle  alone  that  we  can  explain  satisfactorily 
the  following  phenomenon  of  disease,  which  uniformly  presents 
itself,  but  has  never,  I  think,  received  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves. The  febrile  complaints  of  winter  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  considered  as  the  more  immediate  productions  of  its 
vicissitudes.  Hence  when  the  temperature  of  the  weather 
sinks  very  suddenly  from  higher  to  lower,  and  disease  follows, 
it  is  attributed  merely  to  the  taking  of  cold.  Yet,  under  sen- 
sible OjUali ties  and  vicissitudes  precisely  alike,  very  dissimilar 
diseases  occur.     One  change  of  weather  takes  place,  and  an 
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epidemic  pleurisy  or  peripneumony  appears.  At  another  time 
a  change,  in  all  respects  similar,  gives  rise  to  an  epidemic  rheu- 
matism or  catarrh.  A  third,  of  the  same  kind,  renders  cy- 
nanche  inflammatoria  epidemic,  and  a  fourth  produces  affec- 
tions of  the  eyes.  Add  to  this,  that,  at  other  times,  vicissitudes, 
not  perceptibly  different,  generate  no  diseases  at  all. 

These,  I  say,  are  familiar  phenomena,  and  must  have  a  cause. 
Nor  can  that  cause  be  found  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  at- 
mosphere. When  those  qualities  are  alike,  the  phenomena  are 
widely  different  from  each  other;  and  the  reverse.  In  the  in-" 
sensible  qualities,  then,  which  make  up  its  constitution,  must 
the  cause  be  looked  for.  Nor  will  the  search  be  in  vain.  N  The 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  remote  cause,  forming  the 
predisposition,  and  its  sensible  qualities,  especially  its  vicissi- 
tudes, the  exciting  or  immediately  productive  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint. One  constitution  predisposes  to  peripneumony,  anoth- 
er to  catarrh,  a  third  to  rheumatism,  and  a  fourth  to  ophthal- 
mia, while  the  same  change  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  dry- 
ness to  humidity,  is  the  common  exciting  cause  of  the  whole. 
If  there  exist  no  general  predisposition  to  disease,  the  change, 
except  to  valetudinarians,  will  be  harmless.  So  true  is  it,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  and  operation  of  peculiar  atmos- 
pherical constitutions,  neither  endemics  nor  epidemics  could 
ever  prevail.  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  Viewed  in  any  other  point  of  light  it 
seems  a  paradox. 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  this  mode  of  solution,  I  push  the  doc- 
trine of  atmospherical  constitutions  to  an  unauthorized  extent, 
and.  instead  of  a  reality,  present  to  the  imagination  a  philosophi- 
cal phantom?  I  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  the  charge. 
For  a  peculiar  effect  I  only  look  for  a  peculiar  cause;  and  the 
whole  economy  of  nature  not  only  justifies  me  in  this  course, 
but  counsels  me  to  pursue  it.  A  fundamental  principle,  with- 
out which  reasoning  would  be  conjecture,  and  inductive  philoso- 
phy but  a  name,  is,  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  similar 
causes  produce  similar  effects.  Of  course,  the  converse  of  this 
must  be  equally  true.     To  produce  dissimilar  effects,  similar 
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causes  must  be  under  dissimilar  circumstances.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  that  similar  states  and  muiations  of  the  weather 
give  rise  to  dissimilar  complaints.  The  inference,  therefore,  is 
plain.  The  circumstances  under  w  ose  influence  the  muta- 
tions operate  must  be  different.  But  it  is  alone  in  a  secret  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  made  up  of  its  insensible  qualities, 
that  those  circumstances  can  consist.  Imagination  can  refer 
them  to  no  other  source. 

Analogy  is  favourable  to  this  mode  of  reasoning:  and  we 
sanction  it  by  our  daily  practices.  Different  febrile  diseases,  of 
very  strong  and  striking  characters,  we  never  hesitate  to  derive 
from  different  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere.  So  urgent  is 
our  propensity  to  this  effect,  that  we  may  safely  call  it  an  in- 
stinct. To  no  other  source  do  we  thi' k,  for  a  moment,  of  as- 
cribing pestilence,  yellow  fever^  influenza,  or  epidemic  mea- 
sles. And  wherefore  \o  we  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  them?  The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  forbid- 
den, by  every  consideration  that  bears  on  the  subject,  to  as- 
cribe them  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  air.  No  tangible 
cause  of  any  kind  presents  itself.  Hence,  by  a  principle  of 
reason,  which  we  cannot  resist,  we  refer  them  to  a  cause  that 
Is  itself  hidden  from  us,  and  whose  effects  alone  we  are  permit- 
ted to  see.  We  thus  reason,  I  say,  from  a  feeling  of  instinct, 
which  we  can  no  more  extinguish,  than  we  can  eradicate  our 
propensities  to  eat,  drink,  love,  or  indulge  in  any  other  enjoy- 
ment. Nor  is  the  impulse  of  the  latter  more  irresistible  than  that 
of  the  former.  The  process  of  reasoning  is  as  much  the  result 
of  a  necessity  of  our  nature,  as  any  other  that  belongs  to  us. 
Besides,  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  pursue  our  march 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  that  we  "look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God."  Extinguish  in  us  this  principle,  and  our 
gaze  on  nature  will  be  vacant  and  unmeaning.  We  shall  won- 
der, but  not  reason*,  admire,  perhaps,  but  not  philosophize. 
We  shall  neit  er  "see  God  in  clouds,  nor  hear  him  in  the  wind." 
An  acquaintance  with  mere  objects  of  sense  will  constitute  the 
entire  amount  of  our  knowledge. 

I  have  alleged  that  we  ascribe  to  corresponding  constitutions 
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of  the  atmosphere,  as  their  native  sources,  yellow  fever,  plague, 
and  influenza,  because  they  are  striking  and  impressive  com- 
plaints, and  therefore  awaken  much  attention.  But  are  epi- 
demic rheumatism,  pleurisy,  and  ophthalmia  less  real,  merely 
because  they  are  less  violent  and  more  common,  and  excite 
comparatively  but  little  attention?  Or  are  they,  as  effects,  less 
essentially  connected  with  appropriate  causes?  No  one  will  re- 
ply to  these  questions  affirmatively.  In  etiology  great  effects 
have  no  superiority  over  small  ones,  except  merely  as  effects. 
Of  whatever  magnitude  they  may  be,  they  are  all  the  product 
alike  of  specific  causes;  great  effects,  of  powerful  causes;  small- 
er ones  of  those  that  are  weaker.  The  principle  being  thus  es- 
tablished, the  issue  contended  for  is  conceded.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  powerful  epidemics  are  rightfully  attributed  to  hidden  con- 
stitutions ofthe  atmosphere,  because  its  sensible  qualities  are 
inadequate  to  their  production,  a  similar  concession  will  not  be 
withheld,  as  relates  to  other  epidemics,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  they  are  weaker.  As  respects  their  origin,  justice  re- 
quires that  the  strong  and  the  feeble  be  treated  alike.  It  is  thus 
that  nature  treats  them.  We  have  the  sanction  of  reason,  thenr 
in  ascribing  to  some  infectious  miasm,  in  the  atmosphere,  every 
fever  that  assumes  an  endemic  or  an  epidemic  form.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  any  other  source  to  which  they  can  be  referred. 

I  am  indeed  aware,  that  certain  epidemics  are  attributed,  by 
medical  writers,  to  what  they  call  an  "influence"  or  "a  state'5 
ofthe  atmosphere,  independently  ofthe  presence  of  a  material 
poison.  But  on  me  such  an  effort  at  explanation  is  lost,  because 
it  is  unintelligible  to  me.  In  general  philosophy,  I  know  no- 
thing of  properties,  except  as  they  belong  to  substance;  nor,  in 
medical  science,  can  I  recognize  any  "influence,"  except  as  the 
result  of  something  material.  If,  in  its  "state"  and  "influence," 
the  atmosphere  is  different,  at  one  time,  from  what  it  is,  at 
another,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  material  agency.  Is  it 
warmer? — it  has  mo^e  caloric.  Is  it  less  transparent? — it  con- 
tains more  smoke,  exhalation,  or  dust.  More  humid? — it  is 
loaded  with  a  greater  amount  of  moisture.  Does  it  produce  re- 
mittents, yellow  fever,  or  oriental  pestilence? — it  is  adulterated 
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by  some  kind  of  febrile  miasm.  Does  it  give  rise  to  influenza? 
scarlatina,  or  hooping-cough? — it  is  contaminated  by  miasm  of 
another  description.  Is  it  productive  of  epidemic  pleurisy, 
rheumatism,  or  ophthalmia? — the  effect  must  be  attributed  to  a 
similar  cause;  the  presence  and  operation  of  a  febrile  miasm. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  such  a  poison  may  not  throw  in- 
flammation on  the  pleura,  muscles,  joints,  or  eyes,  as  readily 
as  on  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  skin. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  speculation,  and  needs 
proof,  before  it  can  be  recognized  as  genuine  science?  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  not  mathematical  demonstration;  nor  is  it  offered 
as  truth,  that  must  not  be  questioned.  But  I  contend  that  it  rests 
on  the  same  basis  with  other  opinions,  which  are  received  as 
true.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  atmospheric  miasms  and 
their  influence  in  producing  all  endemic  and  epidemic  fevers, 
stands  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  The  opinion  ascribing 
intermitting  (ever  to  such  a  poison,  is  no  hetter  supported  than 
that  which  refers  to  a  similar  source,  epidemic  pleurisy,  ophthal- 
mia, or  rheumatism,'.  In  each  case  the  march  of  inquiry  is  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown;  from  visible  effects  to  an  invisible 
cause.  And  the  induction  is  as  fair  in  one  instance,  as  in  the 
other. 

I  am  prepared  to  apprehend,  that  my  opinion  respecting  the 
formation  of  atmospherical  constitutions  will  be  deemed  hete- 
rodox. It  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  immediately  conceded,  that, 
for  the  production  of  every  different  constitution^  different  in- 
fectious miasm  is  requisite.  And  yet  I  perceive  no  other  view 
of  the  subject,  which  is  either  rational,  or  intelligible.  No  other 
indeed  occurs  to  me  which  is  even  plausible.  Intfuenza,  scar- 
latina, measles,  and  peripneumonia  tvphoides  are  all  specifically 
different  from  each  other,  and,  as  epidemical  diseases,  have  their 
origin  in  the  atmosphere.  From  the  atmosphere  therefore,  in 
different  conditions,  they  must  be  derived.  That  they  cannot 
sprii'g  from  the  same  condition  of  it,  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
they  never  co-exist  in  the  same  place.  But  that  those  differ- 
ent conditions  can  arise  from  any  other  cause  than  the  pre- 
sence of  different  miasms,  would  seem  impossible. 
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I  know  not  how  it  can  be  reasonably  doubted,  that,  for  the 
production  of  influenza,  it  is  requisite  that  one  kind  of  febrile 
miasm  should  take  possession  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  measles,  another,  for  that  of  peripneumonia  typhoides, 
a  third,  and,  for  that  of  epidemic  pleurisy  and  rheumatism,  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth.  And  the  same  appears  to  be  essential  to  the 
production  of  every  other  complaint  that  can  assume  an  endem- 
ic or  an  epidemic  form. 

Will  it  be  alleged,  in  opposition  to  the  views  I  have  submitted, 
that  the  different  effects  alluded  to,  may  arise  from  different 
proportions  and  combinations  of  the  common  elements  of  the  at- 
mosphere? I  answer,  that  facts  do  not  countenance  such  an 
allegation.  Experiments  show,  that,  as  far  as  its  "common  ele- 
ments" are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  an  epi- 
demic atmosphere,  and  a  healthy  one.  Besides,  admit  the  hy- 
pothesis, and  my  views  are  not  impugned  by  it.  The  unusual 
combination  thus  formed,  will  be  the  epidemical  miasm,  for 
whose  existence  I  am  contending. 

I  am  aware  that  some  pathologists  attribute  the  different  en- 
demics and  epidemics  to  differences,  at  the  times  of  their  preva- 
lence, in  the  constitutional  predispositions  of  those  whom  they 
attack.  The  inhabitants  of  a  community  or  place,  say  they, 
sustain  attacks  of  intermitting,  yellow,  typhus,  or  scarlet  fever, 
according  as  they  are  predisposed  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Aid 
this  they  call  an  explanation.  But  they  misname  it.  It  explains 
nothing.  It  announces  a  truism,  known  to  every  one,  and  goes 
no  further.  That  the  different  predispositions  referred  to  exist, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Without  them  the  diseases  could  not  have 
being;  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  pathologv,  that  all  attacks  of  differ- 
ent epidemics  and  endemics,  are  necessarily  preceded  by  corres- 
ponding predispositions.  But  it  is  those  predispositions,  in  an 
especial  manner,  tnat  testily  to  the  existence  and  influence  of 
the  atmospherical  constitutions  for  which  I  am  contending.  Of 
that  influence  they  are  themselves  the  immediate  effects.  The 
constitutions  do  not,  by  their  own  direct  operation,  produce 
disease.  They  only  predispose  to  it.  Forits  actual  production, 
an  exciting  cause  is  necessary.     And  this  cause  is  often  found 
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in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  as  already  stated? 
similar  vicissitudes  prove  productive  of  dissimilar  complaints* 
inconsequence  of  the  existence  of  dissimilar  predispositions. 
Further  exciting  causes  are,  improprieties  in  diet  and  dri'ik, 
excessive  indulgence  in  other  animal  gratifications,  exhausting 
fatigue,  severe  exposure,  inordinate  watching,  and  paroxysms 
of  grief,  fear,  resentment,  and  other  passions. 

A  predisposition  to  disease,  induced  by  a  febrile  miasm,  is 
like  a  predisposition  inherited  from  unsound  ancestors.  It  is 
not  the  disease  that  is  inherited.  The  descendant  is  not  always 
positively  sick.  I  as  inheritance  is  only  a  predisposition  or 
tendency  to  sickness,  for  the  real  production  of  which  the  action 
of  an  exciting  cause  is  necessary.  In  like  manner,  an  atmos- 
pherical constitution  does  not,  I  say,  generate  actual  disease. 
It  only  begets  a  predisposion,  which  is  converted  into  disease- 
by  the  requisite  excitement. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  respecting  which  my  opinion  will 
be  deemed  by  many  unfounded.  It  is,  whether  measles,  scarla- 
tina, and  hooping-rough  are  contagious  complaints?  The  con- 
tagion of  the  two  latter  I  have  positively  denied,  and  have  done 
virtually  the  same,  as  relates  to  the  former.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  facts,  by  which  I  consider  my  opinion  sustained. 

1.  fn  commencing  their  epidemic  career,  those  diseases  uni- 
formly attack  individuals,  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  sources 
of  contagion.  They  begin  thus  in  interior  situations,  where 
they  have  not  been  previously  for  many  years;  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  they  often,  in  this  way,  make  their  appearance  in  new 
settlements,  where  they  have  never  been  before. 

c2.  They  do  not  attack  a  single  individual,  nor  even  a  single 
family,  and  spread  from  thence,  in  regular  and  gradual  progres- 
sion, from  the  sick  to  the  well.  They  attack  at  once  many 
individuals  or  even  the  families  of  a  whole  village,  town,  or 
neighbourhood;  and  their  spread  is  rapid  and  irregular;  much 
more  so  than  that  of  diseases  propagated  by  contagion.  Nurses 
and  attendants  are  not  more  frequently  or  certainly  attacked, 
than  those  who  shun  communion  with  the  affected.  They  pass 
over  families,  and  even  whole  neighbourhoods,  to  attack  others. 
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at  a  distance;  and,  returning  on  their  path,  visit  those  whom 
they  had  previously  spared.  Nor  are  persons  having  casual 
intercourse  with  the  sick  more  liable  to  the  complaints,  than 
others  who  have  had  none. 

3.  When  those  diseases  are  prevailing  epidemically,  if  a  case 
of  either  of  them  be  conveyed  without  the  epidemic  atmosphere, 
the  complaint  never  spreads,  but  terminates  with  the  recovery 
or  death  of  the  person  thus  removed.  This  is  as  true  of  mea- 
sles as  of  any  other  febrile  affection.  Provided  the  atmosphere 
be  free  from  epidemic  adulteration,  the  complaint  is  no  more 
communicable  than  gout  or  rheumatism.  Such  at  least,  is  the 
result  of  the  reiterated  observations  of  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

4.  The  diseases  under  consideration  cannot  be  propagated 
by  inoculation;  nor  can  thecontagionists  designate  the  tissue  by 
which  the  miasm  is  secreted.  Hence  the  well  known  discre- 
pancy of  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  point  to  the  lungs, 
as  the  secreting  organ,  asserting  that  contagion  is  conveyed  by 
the  breath.  Others  declare  the  liver  to  be  the  source  of  mischief, 
and  the  bile,  of  course,  to  be  impregnated  with  the  miasm. 
A  third  class  pronounce  contagion  to  be  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
a  fourth  by  the  intestines,  especially  the  rectum,  a  fifth  by  the 
skin,  and  a  sixth  by  the  fauces  and  salivary  glands.  And,  that 
he  might  certainly  include  the  part  offending,  the  la'e  Dr. 
Good  contended,  that  contagion  is  produced  by  every  secreting 
organ  of  the  body.  This  warfare  of  opinion  speaks  but  one 
language;  and  that  maybe  easily  and  briefly  interpreted.  The 
disputants  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  controversy.  Such 
indeed  is  the  true  interpretation,  as  respects  every  disputed 
case,  where  a  number  of  individuals  equal  in  talents  and  attain- 
ments, and  who  have  paid  the  same  degree  of  attention  to  the 
point  at  issue,  maintain  each  a  different  opinion. 

5.  Those  diseases  cannot,  as  already  intimaed,  co-exist  in  the 
same  place;  nor,  while  either  of  them  prevails,  does  it  permit, 
within  its  sphere,  the  existence  of  any  other  febrile  complaint. 
Or,  if  it  does  not  extinguish  other  forms  of  fever,  it  assimilates 
them  to  itself.     In  the  language  of  a  popular  writer,  it  "compels 
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them  to  wear  its  livery,"  and^do  homage  to  it  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  day." 

Of  these  facts  the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  complaints 
in  question  are  epidemic.  They  have  exclusive  possession  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  their  miasms.  No  predispositions 
except  to  themselves  can  be  created,  and,  of  course,  no  febrile 
diseases  but  themselves,  or  such  as  are  closely  assimilated  to 
them, can  occur. 

But  contagious  diseases,  merely  as  such,  never  take  possession 
of  the  whole  atmosphere.  They  are  confined  to  the  personal 
atmospheres  of  those  affected  by  them;  or,  at  furthest,  to  the 
atmospheres  of  sickrooms  and  infirmaries.  Hence  they  prevail 
in  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  other  febrile  af- 
fections. It  is  only  when  a  peculiar  atmospheric  constitution 
is  formed,  by  some  kind  of  infectious  miasm,  that  but  one  de- 
scription of  fever  can  prevail. 

6.  They  begin vand  end  somewhat  abruptly,  are  rapid  in  their 
march,  as  already  mentioned,  and  their  duration,  which  is  in 
some  degree  definite,  is  rarely  protracted.  Of  contagious  af- 
fections the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Their  beginning  and  ter- 
mination are  much  more  gradual,  their  progress  slower,  and 
their  duration,  always  indefinite,  is,  at  times,  very  long.  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  truly  contagious  diseases, 
the  contagion-secreting  tissues  can  be  distinctly  designated. 
But  in  the  complaints  which  I  am  considering,  no  such  tissues 
can  be  shown. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  of  my  disbelief  in  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  these  diseases.  Further  arguments  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  adduced.  But  they  are  deemed  unnecessary. 
If  the  foregoing  are  fallacious,  and  can  be  refuted,  others  no 
stronger  would  not  be  likely  to  have  a  better  effect. 

I  know  it  is  very  generally  contended,  that  measles,  scarla- 
tina, hooping-cough,  and  a  few  other  complaints,  are  necessarily 
contagious,  because  the  human  system  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  them  but  once.  The  hypothesis  cannot  be  maintained  on 
this  ground.  The  reason  rendered  in  favour  of  it  has  no 
weight.     Were  I  to  inquire  of  its  advocates,  what  necessary 
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connexion  there  is  between  a  secreted  poison  and  a  liability  to 
be  bat  once  attacked  by  it?  1heir  only  true  and  rational  answer 
must  be,  "we  do  not  know."  Fact,  then,  does  not  sustain  them. 
Nor  does  even  analogy.  Sundry  secreted  poisons  are  known 
to  attack  the  human  system  more  than  once.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  almost  every  poison,  whether  secreted  or  not,  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken,  if  not  extinguish  susceptibility,  as  relates  to 
itself.  No  poison  attacks  the  same  person  so  readily  or  severely 
a  second  or  third  time,  as  a  first.  This  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  process  of  acclimation  can  take  place.  Without  it,  the 
requisite  change  in  the  human  constitution  could  rot  be  produ- 
ced. Hence  the  liability  to  disease  would  remain.  The  hypothe- 
sis, then,  against  which  lam  contending, is  an  error,  which,  result- 
ing from  a  superficial  examination  of  things,  time  has  sanction- 
ed, but  which  observation  and  reason  unite  to  overthrow. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  several  miasms  which  have  been  noticed 
I  have  not  spoken.  Nor  need  the  ground  of  my  silence  on  the 
subject  be  concealed  I  can  say  nothing  respecting  it  satisfac- 
tory to  myself,  or  which  I  could  expect  to  be  deemed  satisfac- 
tory by  others.  I  am  indeed  ignorant  of  their  origin.  From 
what  source,  or  by  what  means,  the  atmosphere  becomes  im- 
pregnated, at  different  times,  with  the  miasms  of  influenza,  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  peripneumonia  typhoides,  and 
epidemic  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  and  ophthalmia,  physicians  may 
conjecture,  but  cannot  discover,  in  the  present  state  of  medical 
science.  And  as  I  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the  number  of  ex- 
isting hypotheses,  I  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

But  there  remains  a  miasm  more  interesting  and  important 
to  us  than  all  the  others,  at  whose  existence  and  action  I  have 
hinted.  Of  this  our  knowledge  is  supposed,  at  least,  to  be 
somewhat  more  extensive  and  accurate.  I  allude  to  the  miasm 
of  marshes,  to  whose  influence  is  attributed  every  modification 
of  autumnal  fever.  Nor  is  its  action  limited  to  the  complaints 
of  autumn.  Throughout  the  year  it  is  busy,  in  some  climates; 
and,  even  in  our  own,  wre  feel  its  effects  in  spring  and  summer. 
Nor  are  we  free,  in  winter,  from  its  lingering  action  on  those 
who  had  suffered  from  its  influence  during  the  preceding  aii- 
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tumn.  Thus  does  it  run  perpetually  its  circle  of  mischief.  I 
proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  this  poison,  and  purpose  to 
speak  of  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

Of  all  febrile  miasms,  that  of  marshes  is  the  most  ancient, 
universal,  and  destructive.  In  these  respects  it  has  no  rival. 
If,  once  in  a  term  of  several  years,  the  miasms  of  small-pox, 
measles,  influenza,  and  scarlatina,  overrun  tracts  of  country  of 
considerable  extent,  that  of  marshes  exhibits  its  effects  in  every 
populated  country  of  the  globe,  during  a  portion  at  least  of 
every  year.  All  other  miasms  appear,  from  their  history,  to 
be  comparative!)  of  modern  date.  The  ancients  had  no  know- 
ledge of  them.  Or  if  they  had,  they  have  failed  to  leave  a  re- 
cord of  it.  But  the  existence  of  marsh  miasm  is  coeval  with 
that  of  the  human  race.  If  the  views  entertained  of  its  origin 
be  correct,  its  commencement  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  first  decay  and  dissolution  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
According  to  the  present  system  of  physical  influences,  its  pro- 
duction seems  to  be  as  necessary,  and  as  much  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  descent  of  ponderous  bodies,  or  the 
growth  of  plants.  Since  the  first  establishment,  then,  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  it  must  have  existed,  and  produced  its 
effects. 

In  our  most  ancient  writings,  those  effects,  if  not  expressly 

recorded,  are  virtually  alluded  to.  The  plagues  of  Egypt 
were  as  much  the  offspring  of  the  miasm  of  the  Nile,  in  the  (lays 
of  Pharaoh  and  Busiris,  as  they  are  at  present.  Since  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  first  inundation  of  that  river,  its  banks  must  have 
been  a  hot-bed  of  this  febrile  poison.  Wherever,  in  the  habi- 
tations of  Israel,  or  among  the  nations  around  them,  the  pesti- 
lence "walked  in  darkness"  the  virus  was  present. 

The  pestilence  which  desolated  the  Grecian  camp,  on  the 
plai  of  Troy,  is  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  the  resentment  of  Apollo. 
But  the  philosopher  derives  it  from  the  miasmatic  exhalations 
of  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander. 

The  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  by  Thucydides, 
is  a  vivid  and  memorable  record  of  the  same  miasm.  So  are 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.     For  almost  every  case 
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of  disease  be  has  described,  appears  to  have  been  the  product 
of  t  at  poison.  So  is  every  pestilence  that  has  depopulated 
ciUes  and  countries,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  ia 
modern  times,  as  well  as  every  occurrence  of  yellow  fever, on 
the  continent  of  America,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.  All  these, 
I  say,  are  the  offspring  of  the  miasm  of  marshes. 

Nor  do  they  constitute  the  entire  amount  of  the  mischief  it 
produces.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  intermittents,  remittents,, 
common  bilious  fevers,  choleras,  and  most  of  the  diarrhoeas  and 
dysenteries,  that  destroy  such  myriads  of  the  human  race.  It 
produces  also  bilious  colic,  jaundice,  hepatitis,  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  liver,  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
dropsy,  elephantiasis,  and  several  other  chronic  complaints. 
Some  of  the  latter  of  these  are  the  sequelae,  rather  than  the 
immediate  effects  of  its  action. 

Such  are  the  physical  evils  produced  by  this  ancient,  power- 
ful, and  universal  poison.  When  to  these  are  added  its  moral 
effects,  the  distress  of  relatives  and  friends  on  account  of  the 
sufferings  and  uncertain  fate  of  the  sick,  the  affliction  of  the 
living  for  the  loss  of  the  dead,  the  desertion  of  cities  during  the 
prevalence  and  desolation  of  plague  and  yellow  fever  in  them, 
the  restraints  imposed  on  commerce  by  quarantine  establish- 
ments, and  the  injury  to  business,  and  loss  of  property,  with  the 
consequent  ruin  and  want,  which  such  events  and  measures  pro- 
duce— when  the  entire  result  is  thus  summed  up,  the  aggregate 
of  the  evil  and  misery  is  appalling.  But,  to  the  influence,  direct 
a;sd  indirect,  of  the  miasm  of  marshes  must  the  whole  be  as- 
cribed. A  correct  k  lowledge  of  that  poison,  then,  in  its  origin, 
relations,  and  laws,  but  more  especially  a  knowledge  of  its  na- 
ture, could  that  be  attained,  is  important  to  some  of  the  weigh* 
tiest  regulations  of  civil  society,  and  tq  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  A  desire  to  aid,  however  feebly,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  such  knowledge,  is  my  leading  object  in  preparing  this 
memoir. 

Notwithstanding  the  immemorial  existence  and  ravages  of 
marsh  miasm,  it  is  not  yet  a  century  and  a  half,  since  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians  was  first  particularly  directed  to  it,  as  an  ob- 
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ject  of  inquiry.  Previously  to  that  time  its  very  being  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thought  of,  and  of  course,  it  had  not  yet 
received  a  name.  Its  devastations  were  gazed  on  with  feelings 
of  sacred  horror  and  superstitious  awe,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
visitations  of  an  offended  Deity.  And  to  that  source,  or  the 
physical  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  they  generally 
attributed.  But  as  the  shadows  of  the  dark  ages  passed  away? 
and  observation  and  rational  induction  took  the  place  of  mere 
abstraction  and  hypothesis,  the  light  of  truth  began  to  shine  on 
medicine,  as  well  as  on  other  branches  of  science.  Directed  by 
this,  Lancisi,  an  Italian  physician  of  great  distinction,  was  the 
first  to  suspect  the  existence  of  marsh  miasm,  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  investigation,  and  to  bestow  on  it  the  name  which 
it  still  retains.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1654,  filled,  for  thir- 
teen years,  the  chair  of  anatomy,  in  the  college  of  Sapientia* 
was  then  appointed  Archiater  to  Pope  Clement  XI,  and  resided 
afterwards  in  Rome. 

The  summer  and  autumnal  diseases  of  the  Campagna  di  Ro- 
ma, and  the  Pontine  marshes,  once  the  seat  of  v  health,  and  the 
country  residence  of  much  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
imperial  city,  had  been  long  the  terror  and  scourge  of  that  part 
of  Italy.  Lancisi,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  original  obser- 
vation but  delighting  chiefly  in  the  study  of  etiology,  could  not 
remain  content  with  mere  efforts  to  cure  those  formidable  com- 
plai  is.  That  was  to  act  only  the  part  of  a  common  practition- 
er. But  his  aim  was  higher.  He  aspired  to  the  achievements 
and  rank  of  a  philosopher  and  di-coverer.  Nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambition.  After  a  profound  investigation  of  the 
subject,  he  ascertained,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  diseases 
were  the  offspring  of  an  aerial  poison,  produced  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  dead  organic  substances.  A-  d,  as  that  process  was 
most  active  and  abundant  in  marshy  places,  he  denominated 
the  virus  thus  eenerated  "pallidum  effluvium"  marsh  exhalation. 
In  his  "  Difiteriotio  de  noxiis  pahidvm  effiuviis"  a  work  rich  in 
master,  and  otherwise  of  great  exceherce,  he  promulgated  his 
discovery,  arid  exnou*  ded  his  doctrine,  wit!)  a  full  detail  of  the 
facts  that  support  it.  This  was  about  the  close  of  the  sevei  fp 
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century,  a  period  not  much  distinguished  by  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy. 

For  a  time  Lancisi  shared  the  usual  fate  of  original  discover- 
ers and  independent  thinkers.  He  was  opposed  and  traduced 
by  envious  contemporaries  and  selfish  competitors,  ridiculed  by 
punsters  and  affected  witlings,  and  denounced  by  fanatics.  By 
the  first  class  he  was  called  an  " impostor"  ard  a  u  speculator," 
and  by  the  second  a  ;*mist\"  and " vaporous"  philosopher, while 
the  third  declared  him  an  "enemy  to  the  faith,"  because  he 
dared  to  attribute  to  an  earthly  agent,  complaints  which  they 
derived  from  Heaven,  as  a  righteous  judgment  on  the  ungodli- 
ness of  the  land.  But  by  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  writings, 
aided  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  he  triumphed  over  opposi- 
tion, and  his  views  of  marsh  miasm,  received  as  authentic,  be- 
came the  settled  doctrine  of  the  medical  world.  If  an  opponent 
of  it  occasionally  appeared,  his  influence  was  limited,  and  his 
hypothesis  never  outlived  himself. 

True,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  some  who  disbelieve 
in  the  existence  of  the  poison,  attributing  autumnal  and  other 
fevers  to  the  action  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere; 
especially  to  vicissitudes  in  its  temperature  and  moisture.  But 
their  opinon  is  untenable.  A  solitary  but  well  known  fact  com- 
pletely subverts  it. 

When  the  yellow  or  any  other  form  of  bilious  fever  prevails 
in  a  seaport  town,  or  on  the  coast  of  navigable  water,  mariners, 
who  goon  shore, are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  But,  provided  they 
never  visit  the  shore,  but  remain  constantly  on  board  of  a  ship 
Jyiig  at  anchor,  only  a  cable's  length  from  land,  they  retain  their 
health.  This  fact  is  notorious,  and  easily  explained.  The 
febrile  miasm  from  the  shore  does  not  reach  them.  To  any 
difference  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  the  phe- 
nomenon cannot  be  attributed.  No  appreciable  difference  exists. 
Those  qualities  are  precisely  the  same  on  shore,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  distant  from  it.  The  presence  of  the  poison  in 
the  form  r  situation,  and  its  absence  from  the  latter,  constitute, 
between  them,  the  only  difference,  to  which,  in  expounding  the 
phenomenon,  reason  can  attach  the  slightest  weight. 
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Again;  yellow  fever  is  notunfrequently  arrested  in  its  progress,, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  single  street.  The  inhabitants  on  one 
side  of  the  street  suffer  from  it,  while  those  on  the  other  escape. 
But  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  are  on  both  sides 
alike.  The  only  difference  consists  in  the  presence  of  febrile 
miasm  on  one  side,  and  its  absence  from  the  other. 

Besides,  how,  by  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  can 
dissenters  explain  the  existence  of  influenza,  scarlatina,  peri- 
pneumonia typhoides,  and  other  epidemics?  To  something  else 
than  mere  heat,  moisture,  and  vicissitudes  in  the  atmosphere 
these  diseases  must  be  attributed.  They  cannot  spring  from 
the  same  causes  with  intermittents  and  remittents,  any  more 
than  apples  and  oranges  can  be  the  native  productions  of  the 
same  tree.  They  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  offspring 
of  deleterious  miasms.  But  if,  as  relates  to  them,  this  concession 
is  necessary  and  admissible,  it  is  not  less  so,  as  respects  the 
various  forms  of  bilious  fever. 

Further.  In  any  tract  of  country,  whose  climate  is  variable, 
an  extensive  marsh  or  morass  exists.  A  summer  drought  pre- 
vails, and  its  waters  are  much  diminished  by  evaporation,  leaving 
a  large  portion  of  its  bottom  nearly  dry.  The  consequence  is, 
the  generation  of  marsh  miasm,  and  the  prevalence  of  fever.. 
Daring  the  succeeding  summer  the  temperature  of  the  weather 
is  equally  high,  and  its  vicissitudes  equally  numerous  and  great; 
but  rain  falls  in  abundance,  and  the  morass  is  flooded.  The 
issue  is,  the  existence  of  general  health.  To  what  is  tbe  differ- 
ence in  the  phenomena  to  be  attributed?  Not  to  any  difference 
in  temperature  and  vicissitudes.  In  both  seasons  they  are  alike. 
A^d,in  the  latter,  moisture,  to  whose  influence  some  patholo- 
gists ascribe  fever,  is  much  more  abundant  than  during  the 
former.  To  the  presence  of  marsh  miasm  alone  is  disease  to 
be  attributed,  during  the  first  season,  and  to  its  absence,  the 
prevalence  of  health  during  the  last.  Add  to  this,  that  in  no 
place  does  autumnal  fever  appear,  as  an  endemic,  in  which  the 
source  of  its  poison  may  not,  by  careful  inspection,  be  discovered. 
Those,  therefore,  who  deny  the  presence  and  inOuence  of  this 
miasm,  in  the  production  of  fever,  attribute  the  disease  to  causes 
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that  are  inadequate.  Mere  moisture,  and  vicissitudes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  cannot  produce  it.  Were 
this  the  case,  no  small  island  could  be  free  from  it;  nor  could 
a  ship's  crew,  in  tropical  climates,  or  during  the  summer,  in  any 
climate,  ever  navigate  the  ocean  in  health.  A  marine  atmos- 
phere is  necessarily  humid ;  and  the  vicissitudes  in  its  temperature 
are  frequent,  and  sometimes  great.  Yet,  in  a  clean  ship,  mar- 
iners are  always  healthy  at  sea;  and  some  small  islands,  whose 
atmosphere  is  entirely  marine,  are  among  the  most  salubrious 
spots  on  earth.  Autumnal  fever,  then,  is  certainly  the  product 
of  an  aerial  poison. 

But  although  the  existence  of  this  miasm  is  considered  certain, 
nothing  is  known  of  its  peculiar  nature.  On  that  point  all  is 
darkness,  or,  at  best,  conjecture.  On  the  atmospheres  of  marshes, 
cities,  and  other  places,  where  autumnal  fevers  prevailed  epi- 
demically, many  experiments  have  been  carefully  made.  But 
they  were  made  in  vain.  No  lurking  poison'  was  detected. 
By  the  test  of  the  best  eudiometers,  used  by  the  most  skilful 
and  dexterous  experimenters,  no  difference  in  purity  is  discov- 
ered between  the  air  of  the  ocean  and  the  land,  the  mountain 
and  the  valley,  the  city  and  the  country,  the  healthy  champaign 
and  the  sickly  morass. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  that  no  difference  exists. 
The  contrary  is  unquestionably  true.  A  difference  does  ex- 
ist, as  results  demonstrate;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertai  ed 
wherein  it  consists.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  means  em- 
ployed are  unsuitable.  They  are  calculated  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  oxygen  the  atmosphere  contains,  but  nothing  more. 
No  test  for  an  aerial  poison  has  been  yet  discovered.  Hence, 
even  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  of  a  small-pox  infirmary, 
which  persons  unprotected  by  vaccination  or  otherwise,  could 
not  enter  without  the  hazard  of  an  attack  amounting  almost  to 
certainty,  no  variolous  miasm  can  be  detected.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  metallic  substances  can  be  converted  into  vapour, 
and  thrown  into  the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  escape 
detection  by  any  experiment  that  can  be  instituted  for  the  pur- 
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pose.     So  little  do  we  know  of  the   real  composition  of  the  air 
that  we  breathe.  * 

But  in  lieu  of  discovery,  as  relates  to  the  nature  of  marsh  mi- 
asm, conjecture  has  been  prolific.  The  imagination  of  Ovid 
never  teemed  with  such  a  brood  of  metamorphoses.  Nor  was 
the  offspring  more  incongruous  and  monstrous.  One  In  pothe* 
sis  identifies  the  poison  of  autumnal  fever  with  nitrogen,  another 
with  oxygen,  a  third  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  fourth  with  car- 
bonic oxid,  a  fifth  with  nitrous  oxid,  a  sixth  with  hydrogre ■•,  a 
seventh  with  carburated  hydrogen,  an  eighth  with  sulphurated 
or  phosphorated  hydrogen,  and  others  with  other  aerial  su>  stan- 
ces, until  the  resources  of  hypothesis  have  been  fairly  exhaust- 
ed. So  vague  and  limited,  I  say,  is  6ur  knowledge  of  what 
the  atmosphere  really  contains,  notwithstanding  the  confident 
tone  in  which  chemists  speak  and  write  on  the  suhj  rt. 

In  as  much,  then,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  marsh 
miasm,  what  is  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  it? 
In  particular,  what  answer  can  be  rendered  to  the  following 
■"  Boylstou  medical  prize-question,"  proposed  by  the  corporation 
of  Harvard  college,  for  the  year  1830? 

'fc  Whether  Fever  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable substances;  and  if  by  both,  their  comparative  influence?" 

To  reply  to  this  question  fully  and  conclusively,  may  he  pro- 
nounced impossible.  The  present  condition  of  etiolog)  uoeg 
not  admit  of  a  result  so  definite.  In  a  matter  oi  such  interest 
to  science'  and  humanity,  our  knowledge  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  add  vege- 
table substances,  is  too  limited  to  be  confidently  relied  on. 
There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  many  cases,  tie  dif- 
ference, if  any  exist,  is  exceedingly  slight;  so  slight,  as  to  be, 
for  any  practical  purpose,  wholly  inappreciable. 

Of  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  espe- 
cially of  such  as  inhabit  the  water,  and  burrow  in  the  ground, 
the  component  parts  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  vegeta- 
bles. With  those  of  some  vegetables  their  identity  may  be 
pronounced  complete;  at  least  so  farasa  ?alysis  has  been  carried. 
The   difference,  in   this  respect,  between  vegetables  and  the 
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entire  verminous  and  insect  tribes,  is  very  inconsiderable.  It 
is  not  credible,  therefore,  that  the  difference  can  be  great  be- 
tween their  products,  in  any  chemical  changes  they  may  sustain. 
But  it  is  chiefly  the  lower  orders  of  animals  here  referred  to, 
that  die,  and  are  decomposed,  in  great  abundance,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  but  rarely  that  those  of  higher 
standing  perish  and  putrefy,  in  sufficient  masses  to  do  much 
mischief.  Except  on  the  field  of  battle ,  in  besieged  towns  w  here 
famine  and  pestilence  already  prevail,  and  in  ancient  cemeteries, 
such  an  event  is  perhaps  unknown.  Although  injury  may  be 
done  by  the  dissolution  of  smaller  quantities  of  such  matter, 
its  sphere  is  limited.  It  is  with  a  reference  to  the  death  and 
decomposition  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  then,  much  more 

than  of  the  higher,  that  a  reply  must  be  prepared  to  the  Boylston 
question. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  consider 
the  question  as  relating  exclusively  to  the  fevers  of  summer  and 
autumn,  denominated  bilious;  and  not  to  typhus  fever.  Of 
the  causes  of  this  latter  complaint  my  views  are  different. 
When  it  occurs  in  jails,  hospitals,  ships,  and  other  crowded,  foul, 
and  unventilated  places,  its  origin  appears  to  be  purely  animal. 
And  the  matter  producing  it  is  that  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  human  body,  converted  into  a  poison  by  chemical  agency. 
It  must  consist  chiefly  of  the  perspirable  matter,  that  which  is- 
sues in  vapour  from  the  lungs,  and  possibly  of  the  exhalations 
from  alvine  discharges.  When  suffered  to  accumulate  in  a 
confined  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  high,  these  matters  pass  into  a  poison  of  great  viru- 
lence. But  it  is  not  contagious.  It  cannot  I  mean,  by  the 
morbid  action  it  excites,  generate  its  own  likeness.  When  first 
secreted  it  is  innocent,  but  it  becomes  deleterious  by  a  chem- 
ical process,  which  it  undergoes,  after  its  elimination  from 
the  system.  But  this  process  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine 
putrefaction.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  mode  of  change  sui 
generis,  of  whose  nature  we  have  no  knowledge.  Nor  do  we 
know  any  thing  of  the  poison  it  produces,  except  from  its  ef- 
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fects.  Toward  the  close  of  this  memoir  I  shall  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  few  further  remarks. 

In  reply  to  the  question  proposed  by  Harvard,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  my  belief,  that  marsh  miasm,  the  remote 
cause  of  bilious  fever,  is  the  product  chiefly  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, in  the  process  of  decomposition,  but  not,  1  apprehend,  of  real 
putrefaction.  The  poison  exists  where  no  si^ns  of  putrefaction, 
appear.  Hence  by  an  indiscriminate  and  indefinite  use  of  that 
term,  obscurity  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  obstacles  to 
the  ascertainment  of  truth  created. 

I  have  alleged  that  the  miasm  of  bilious  fever  is  produced 
chiefly  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  thus  exclusively  produced.  The  decomposition  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  that  perish  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, acts  probably  as  an  auxiliary  source.  It  cannot,  bowever,  I 
think,  be  a  very  fruitful  one,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  matter  concerned  in  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  vegetable  matter  annually  decomposed  amounts  to  many 
thousand  times  its  bulk.  And  as  its  composition  is  nearly  the 
same,  the  quantity  of  miasm  it  produces  must  bear  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  animal  matter  a  similar  proportion. 

When,  by  excessive  falls  of  rain,  the  erection  of  mill-dams, 
the  obstruction  of  water-courses  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
tures or  navigation,  or  by  any  other  cause,  considerable  tracts 
of  land  are  floo  ed,  the  consequence  is  the  destruction  and  de- 
cay of  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter.  We  know  this  to 
be  true,  because  we  see  the  vegetables  passing  into  dissolution 
in  great  abundance.  But,  as  respects  the  death  and  dissolu- 
tion of  animals,  the  case  is  different.  Of  them  but  few  are 
ever  seen  by  us.  Nor  are  we  authorized  to  fancy  them  where 
we  do  not  find  them. 

But  under  the  circumstances  here  represented,  miasm  is 
generated,  and  fevers  prevail.  Nor,  in  the  places  designa- 
ted, does  the  poison  appear,  except  under  the  circumstances 
just  specified.  As  respects  its  origin,  therefore,  the  inference 
seems  plain.  It  is  the  product  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter  un- 
dergoing decomposition.     After  the  vegetables  originally  flood- 
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ed  and  destroyed  have  passed  into  entire  decay,  and  been  dis- 
sipated in  gas,  or  otherwise  carried  off,  the  fever  of  the  place 
ceases.  Hence  old  mill-ponds  are  much  less  deleterious  to  those 
who  live  adjacent  to  them  than  new  ones.  Yet  probably  the 
number  of  worms,  inserts,  and  other  animals,  that  annually  die 
about  their  borders,  and  suffer  decomposition,  is  as  great  as 
previously. 

Around  the  margin  of  marshes,  and  in  fenny  districts,  where^ 
in  some  form,  bilious  affections  annually  prevail,  decaying  ve- 
getable matter  abounds.  But  observation  teaches  us  that  the 
amount  of  animal  substance,  in  the  same  condition,  is  very  in- 
considerable. The  same  is  true,  in  every  district  of  country, 
where,  during  summer  and  autumn,  bilious  endemics  prevail. 
In  all  such  places,  then,  il  is  evident,  that  the  febrile  miasm  is> 
the  product  of  vegetable  much  more  than  of  animal  substances. 
But  of  the  exact  proportion  which  the  two  kinds  of  matter  bear 
to  each  other,  no  one  is  privileged  to  speak;  because,  I  believe^ 
no  one  has  instituted  experiments  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Nor  do  I  perceive  in  what  way  experiments  to  that  effect 
can  be  instituted,  with  any  prospect  of  success.  In  South  Caro- 
lina the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  formerly,  and  of  the 
rice  plant,  at  present,  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of  bil- 
ious fever.  Here  again,  as  far  as  observation  may  avail,  in 
ascertaining  facts,  it  is  vegetable  matter  alone  that  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  generates  the  poison.  But  I  know  of  no 
instance  on  record,  nor  have  I  ever  witnessed  one,  where  mas- 
ses of  putrefying  animal  substances,  have  produced,  under  simi- 
lar circumstancns, intermitting  or  remitting  fever.  If  they  have 
been  suspected  of  giving  rise  to  a  few  individual  cases  of  disease, 
they  have  ot  been  the  cause  of  an  endemic  or  epidemic.  It  may 
be  received,  then,  as  a  principle,  that,  in  the  open  atmosphere  of 
the  country,  autumnal  fever  is  the  product  chiefly  of  vegetable 
decomposition. 

But  how  stands  the  case  in  large  cities,  where  common  bil* 
ious  fever  rises  to  a  higher  grade,  and  yellow  fever  occasionally 
prevails?  Is  the  miasm  here  also  the  product  chiefly  of  vegeta- 
ble  matter?     To  answer  this  question  with  deflniteness  is  in> 
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possible.  The  filth  of  a  large  city  consists  of  such  a  mixture*of 
animal  and  vegetable  feculence,  that  the  one  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other;  and,  therefore,  no  inspection  can  dis- 
cover, in  many  cases,  which  predominates.  Might  I  indulge 
in  mere  opinion,  however,  I  would  say,  that,  here  too,  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  most  abundant. 

But  if  we  take,  as  our  guide,  the  reputed  origin  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, in  our  large  seaport  towns,  we  shall  probably  find  it  equal- 
ly referable  to  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition.  In  1793 
the  commencement  of  that  disease  is  believed  to  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily traced,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  a  cargo  of 
damaged  coffee.  In  1797,  to  a  cargo  of  damaged  West  India 
fruit.  In  1799,  to  a  few  cargoes  of  damaged  and  highly  offen- 
sive hides.  In  1803  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  about  the 
same  time,  in  three  distinct  places,  remote  from  each  other. 
In  each  place  was  a  large  quantity  of  unsound  oysters,  to  which 
it  was  attributed.  Their  condition  rendered  them,  on  account 
of  their  fetor,  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhoods  in  which 
they  lay;  and  nothing  similar  existed,  at  the  time,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  city.  In  1805  the  fever  was  again  traced  to  an  im- 
mense pile  of  putrid  oysters,  in  the  District  of  Southwark.  The 
stench  alone,  that  issued  from  this  mass  of  putridity,  produced, 
in  many  persons,  on  approaching  it,  immediate  sickness,  by  its 
intolerable  offensiveness.  The  same  was  true  of  the  putrid 
bides,  in  1799.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  these  nuisances,  several  dogs  and  cats  sickened  and 
died  of  bilious  affections,  previously  to  their  attack  on  the  hu- 
man race.  To  those  who  have  been  observant  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, this  is  known  to  be  a  common  occurrence.  Such  com- 
plaints are  often  ushered  in  by  sickness  and  death  among  do- 
mestic animals,  and  sometimes  among  those  that  run  wild  in 
the  forest.  In  1798  the  complaint  appeared,  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  same  week,  in  four  or  five  different  and  distant  parts 
of  the  city,  and  was  traced,  in  each,  to  a  mass  of  putrefying 
matter,  in  some  instances  animal,  and  in  others  vegetable.  In 
the  summer  of  1819,  a  most  malignant  fever,  which,  in  Boston, 
proved  destructive  to  a  number  of  individuals,  was  clearly  tra* 
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ced  to  a  cargo  of  damaged  corn.  No  one  was  attacked,  who 
had  not  been  in  the  immediate  atmosphere  of  the  vessel  that 
contained  this  article;  and  of  those  who  were  thus  exposed,  but 
few  escaped.  Nor  did  the  fever  cease,  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  vessel  lay,  until  she  was  removed  to  a  distance  from 
the  wharf,  scuttled,  ar;d  sunk. 

The  writer  of  this  article  witnessed  once,  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, several  cases  of  yellow  fever,  Which  seemed  fairly 
referable  to  amass  of  putrid  fish.  He  would  here  remark,  that 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  on  the  subject  extends,  the  matter  of 
aquatic  animals,  undergoing  the  process  of  decomposition,  has 
been  more  frequently  charged  with  the  production  of  malignant 
fever,  than  that  of  the  higher  orders  of  aerial  animals.  But,  as 
respects  its  component  parts,  the  former  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  vegetable  matter,  than  the  latter.  Of  malignant  fever  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  putrid  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  knows  nothing,  except  from  information* 
He,  therefore,  forbears  to  speak  of  it.  Of  most  that  he  has 
here  narrated,  he  has  been  himself  a  witness.  Hence  he  speaks 
of  it  with  the  more  confidence. 

He  is  aware  that  some  pathologists  deny  not  only  the  pro- 
duction of  malignant  fever,  but  the  practicability  of  its  being 
produced,  by  the  decomposition  of  masses  of  animal  matter. 
To  sustain  their  opinion,  they  adduce  instances,  in  which  such 
nuisances  did  not  generate  fever.  Hence  their  inference  that 
it  cannot  do  it. 

To  sound  etiologists  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
this  form  of  reasoning  is  not  only  inconclusive,  but  exceedingly 
hazardous.  Its  character  is  negative.  It  virtually  contends, 
that  because  an  event  has  not  occurred  under  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  occur  under  another;  that  because  it  has 
not  been  produced  at  one  or  two  particular  times,  it  cannot  be 
produced  at  all.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  results  of  putrefaction  are 
equally  different.  As  well  may  it  be  contended  that,  because  a 
military  leader  has  never  lost  a  battle,  he  cannot  be  defeated* 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add.  that  one   positive  fact  overbal- 
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ances  a  thousand  such  negatives.     This  topic  will  be  recurred 
to  hereafter. 

To  all  the  foregoing  reputed  causes  of  yellow  fever  objec- 
tions are  presented.  It  is  said  that  the  nuisances  which  have 
been  specified  always  exist  in  large  commercial  cities;  and  it  is 
therefore,  asked,  fc4Ifsuch  are  the  sources  of  yellow  fever,  why 
does  not  the  complaint  prevail  every  summer,  wherever  they 
are  found?"  The  answer  is,  that  the  heat  is  not  alwavs  suffi- 
ciently  intense  and  long  continued;  nor  does  there  always  ex- 
ist an  auxiliary  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Yellow  (ever 
requires,  forits  production,  even  in  sporadic  cases,  a  certain 
continuance  of  tropical  temperature;  and  without  a  congenial 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  it  can  never,  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, become  epidemic.  Were  it  requisite,  facts  in  confirma- 
tion of  these  two  positions  could  be  easily  adduced.  But  they 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one  competently  versed  in  medical 
knowledge;  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  warm 
climates.     The  answer,  therefore,  is  deemed  satisfactory. 

A  further  objection,  however,  presents  itself*  If,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  yellow  fever,  the  nuisance  to  which  it  is  attribu- 
ted be  removed,  the  disease  is  not  eradicated.  It  not  only  con- 
tinues to  prevail  in  the  place  of  its  first  appearance,  but  spreads 
to  distant  points,  and  does  not  disappear,  until  its  extinction  by 
a  change  of  season ;  the  actual  passage  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumnal temperature  into  that  of  winter. 

The  fact,  as  here  stated,  is  true;  and  the  problem  it  pre- 
sents  is  difficult  of  solution.  When  an  epidemic  yellow  fever 
has  begun  its  career,  in  one  of  our  large  commercial  cities,  no- 
thing but  a  termination  of  warm  weather  can  arrest  it.  Local 
nuisances  may  be  removed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  may  fly, 
man  may  erect  all  his  artificial  barriers,  currents  of  water  may 
be  made  to  flow  along  the  gutters,  rains  may  fall  and  wash  the 
entire  streets,  a?>d  the  winds  may  blow,  and  change  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  continues  high,  the  ep  demic  mocks  at  resist- 
ance, until  it  expires  under  a  regular  change  of  season. 

How  does  this  comport  with  the  belief,  that  it  derives  its  ori- 
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gin  from  a  local  nuisance?  The  question,  I  repeat,  is  full  of 
difficulty.  1  have  but  one  answer  to  give  to  it,  and  that  does 
not  please  me.  The  local  nuisance,  whether  it  be  damaged 
coffee,  fruit,  oysters,  fish,  or  corn,  emits  the  febrile  miasm  first, 
because  it  is  most  matured  for  its  production.  It  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  ingredients  requisite  to  form  the  poison, 
and  those  ingredients  are  in  the  most  suitable  condition  for  the 
generative  process.  Hence  the  miasm  goes  forth  from  it.  and 
the  disease  begins  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  the  common  impurities  of  the  streets,  which  also 
consist  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
both,  are  brought  into  a  similar  state  of  preparation.  In  them, 
therefore,  the  same  process  is  excited,  and  the  same  changes 
are  produced.  Hence  they  send  out  their  poison,  and  thus  aid 
in  continuing  and  spreading  the  disease.  And  as  no  human 
means  can  remove  the  whole  of  them,  nothing  can  eradicate 
the  fever,  or  stay  its  progress.  The  impurities  of  the  streets, 
now  converted  into  actual  nuisances,  cover  an  indefinite  extent 
of  surface,  and,  by  means  of  decomposition,  emit  every  where 
more  or  less  miasm,  until  the  occurrence  of  cool  weather  ex- 
tinguishes the  process.  Hence,  until  that  period,  the  disease 
continues,  and  then  disappears;  as  the  effect  always  and  neces- 
sarily ceases  with  the  cause.  Some  pathologists  have  alleged, 
that  the  miasm,  first  emitted  from  the  original  nuisances,  may 
act  as  a  ferment,  to  excite  in  other  masses  of  filth  the  process  ne- 
cessary for  its  own  production;  and  that,  by  its  operation,  not  on 
the  living  human  body,  but  on  dead  matter,  it  thus  contributes  to 
its  own  continuance.  This  being  only  a  conjecture,  unsupport- 
ed by  fact,  I  simply  allude  to  it,  leaving  to  time,  under  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  to  determine  its  worth. 

To  the  source  of  yellow  fever  here  referred  to,  it  is  once  more 
objected,  that,  in  large  cities,  those  persons  who  are  concerned 
in  slaughter-houses,  tanyards,  and  soap-candle  and  glue-factories, 
where  there  is  much  putrid  matter,  are  not  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  others  who  are  engaged  in  cleanlier  employments. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  I  have  often  visited  and  examined  the 
places  here  designated,  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  their 
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actual  condition.  My  express  object  was  to  enable  myself  to 
determine,  on  the  best  evidence  the  cases  afforded  me,  whether 
they  were  real  nuisances,  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  these  occasions  I  was  never  able  to  discover  facts,  which,  in 
mv  own  opinion,  justified  a  complaint  against  the  establishments. 
The  odour  which  issued  from  them  was,  indeed,  unpleasant. 
But  it  was  not  sickening.  The  animal  matter  accumulated  in 
them  was  neither  fresh  nor  sweet.  But  it  was  equally  remote 
from  being  actually  putrid.  It  manifested  nothing  of  that  far- 
gone  decomposition,  which  I  have  witnessed  in  other  masses 
of  dead  matter,  suspected  as  the  sources  of  febrile  miasm.  To 
suffer  it  to  pass  into  such  a  condition,  would  render  the  article 
useless.  In  the  factories,  therefore,  it  is  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  art  to  which  it  is  destined,  before  the  damage  is  so 
deep,  as  to  render  it  dangerous. 

That  a  slaughter-house  might  be  converted  into  a  nuisance 
injurious  to  health,  is  quite  possible.  But  I  repeat,  that  I  have 
never  seen  one,  the  condition  of  which  induced  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  so.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  objection  valid. 
Some  have  even  pronounced  the  exhalations  from  slaughter- 
houses favourable  to  health.  In  this  opinion  I  cannot  concur. 
Neither  science  nor  experience  supports  it. 

But  admit  that  from  the  establishments,  hera  mentioned,  a 
gas  somewhat  deleterious  does  arise,  the  mischief  done  by  it 
need  not  be  great.  As  is  the  case  with  regard  to  other  miasms, 
those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it  become,  by  degrees,  so  accus- 
tomed to  it,  that  it  does  them  no  injury.  Thus,  acclimated 
inhabitants  are  healthy,  even  in  a  sickly  region,  while  new  comers 
suffer  from  the  miasm  of  the  place. 

Here  a  question,  of  some  interest,  not  unnaturally  suggest? 
itself.  Is  the  miasm  which  produces  yellow  fever  identical  with 
that  which  produces  intermittents  and  remittents?  I  answer, 
that  although  formed  from  the  same  materials,  I  think  it  is  not 
My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follows* 

The  two  miasms  appear  and  produce  their  effects,  under 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  very  different  from  each  other. 
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In  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  the  miasm  of  yellow  fever 
requires,  for  its  production,  a  long  continuance  of  very  hot  and 
dry  weather;  a  month  or  more  of  tropical  heat  connected  with 
drought.  Under  no  other  state  of  weather  does  it  seem  to  be 
formed.  But  the  miasm  of  intermittents  is  generated  in  an 
atmosphere  cooler  and  more  humid.  In  the  former  case  the 
generative  process  is  more  intense,  in  the  latter  more  mild.  That 
the  products,  therefore,  should  he  different,  comports  with  rea- 
son as  well  as  observation.  The  opinion  is  strongly  supported 
by  analogy;  a  source  of  evidence,  which, in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive proof,  is  worthy  of  regard. 

In  other  instances,  different  compounds  are  formed  out  of 
the  same  elements,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  generating 
process.  Thus,  under  active  combustion,  phosphorus  unites 
with  a  larger  portion  of  oxygen,  and  forms  phosphoric  arid. 
Under  mild  combustion,  it  unites  with  less,  and  the  phosphorous 
acid  is  the  product.  But  the  difference  between  those  two* 
acids,  in  their  strength,  affinities,  combinations,  and  general  ef- 
fects, is  known  to  be  great. 

Of  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  the  same  is  true.  They 
are  formed  by  processes  differing  in  intensity,  and  they  d  ifer 
from  each  other  in  almost  all  their  attributes.  Nitrogen  and 
carbon  form  also  different  compounds,  according  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  with  which  they  combine.  Of  other  elementary 
substances  the  same  may  be  affirmed.  Why  not  then  also  of 
the  ingredients,  whatever  they  mav  be,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  marsh  miasm?  Of  facts  opposed  to  this  opinion 
I  have  no  knowledge;  and,  I  repeat,  that  reason  and  analogy- 
support  it.  Even  in  the  preparation  of  malt-liquor  and  wine, 
the  result  is  different,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity 
of  the  fermentative  process. 

But  I  have  yet  a  stronger  and  plainer  reason  for  disbelieving 
in  the  identity  of  the  miasms  of  yellow  and  intermitting  fevers. 
They  produce  on  the  human  body  different  effects.  No  two 
diseases  are  more  dissimilar,  than  a  case  of  malignant  yellow 
fever,  and  a  common  tertian  intermittent.  Measles  and  scarlati- 
na, gout  and  rheumatism,  colic  and  enteritis,  resemble  each 
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other  much  more  strongly.     Yet  what  physician  will  hazard  his 
reputation  by  pronouncing  them  identical? 

Yellow  fever  and  an  intermittent  are  not  convertible  into, 
each  other.  An  intermittent  may  be  changed  into  a  remittent, 
and  the  latter  into  the  former,  because  they  are  but  different 
grades  of  the  same  disease.  So,  for  the  same  reason,  may  scar- 
latina inflammatoria  be  changed  into  scarlatina  maligna,  a;  d 
typhus  mitior  into  typhus  gravior;  and  the  reverse.  But,  I 
repeat,  that  an  intermittent  cannot  be  converted  into  yellow 
fever,  nor  yellow  fever  into  an  intermittent,  because  they  are  dis- 
eases radically  different. 

Nor  can  they  ever  coexist  in  the  same  place.  From  the  sphere 
within  which  yellow  fever  prevails,  intermittents  are  banished, 
in  common  with  every  other  febrile  affection.  But  did  they, 
as  some  contend,  arise  from  the  same  miasm,  differing  only  in 
concentration  and  strength,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  The 
poison,  near  to  its  chief  source,  where  its  concentration  and 
strength  are  greatest,  would  produce  real  yellow  fever;  at  a 
given  distance  from  that  point,  being  more  dilated  and  weaker, 
its  offspring  would  be  remittents;  and  at  the  circumference  of 
its  sphere,  intermittents  would  be  its  product. 

But  a  phenomenon  like  this  has  never  been  witnessed.  Where 
its  miasm  is  most  abundant,  yellow  fever  is  certainly  most  ma- 
lignant; at  a  distance  from  this  it  is  less  so;  and  near  the  limit 
of  the  district  it  occupies,  it  is  still  lighter.  But  it  is  every 
where  yellow  fever.  Its  access,  type,  and  leading  symptoms, 
except  as  to  violence,  are  uniformly  the  same. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  have  been 
strongly  corroborative  of  these  views.  In  that  city,  yellow  fever 
always  commences  in  Water- Street,  where,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  its  miasm  must  be  most  concentrated  and  virulent;  and 
the  complaint  assumes  there  its  most  malignant  form.  I:  Second- 
Street,about  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  Water  Street,  and 
on  much  higher  ground,  it  is  less  formidable,  in  Third  and  Fourth 
streets  lighter  still,  and  in  Fifth  street,  if  it  reaches  it  at  all,  it 
is  a  mild  disease;  more  tractable,  and  much  less  dangerous  than 
pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or  a  common  remittent.     But,  as  al- 
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ready  stated,  it  is,  throughout,  yellow  fever;  as  dissimilar  to  an 
intermittent  in  its  mildest,  as  in  its  most  destructive  form. 

As  respects  marsh  miasm,  there  remain  to  be  considered  sev- 
eral points,  of  a  more  practical,  and  therefore  more  important 
character,  than  some  of  those  that  have  been  noticed.  And 
as  the  plan  of  question  and  answer  is  most  consistent  with  plain- 
ness and  brevity,  it  shall  be  adopted  in  the  discussion.  Confor- 
mably to  this,  it  may  be  asked  first; 

What  are  the  agents  requisite  to  the  production  of  marsh  miasm? 

They  are,  in  brief,  heat,  moisture,  and  dead  organic  matter? 
chiefly,  it  is  believed,  of  a  vegetable  character,  existing  together 
in  due  quantity  and  proportions.  But  what  precisely  this 
quantity  and  these  proportions  are,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Nor  is  it  known  in  what  manner  the  ingredients  act  on  each 
other,  or  what  peculiar  changes  they  sustain*  That  a  decom- 
position of  both  the  moisture  and  organic  matter  takes  place9 
seeras  certain.  Nor  is  it  less  so  that  a  new  compound  is  formed. 
For  it  is  not  credible  that  marsh  miasm  is  a  simple  substance. 
But  as  already  intimated^  real  putrefaction  does  notappear  ne- 
cessary to  i ' s  production.  It  often  exists  in  great  abundance- 
and  activity,  where  no  signs  of  putrefaction  can  be  detected. 

If  either  of  the  three  specified  agents  be  wanting,  marsh  miasm 
cannot  be  formed.  It  cannot  be  generated  either  during  cold 
weather,  or  under  a  state  of  perfect  aridity.  Nor  can  it  be 
produced  where  there  are  no  remains  of  dead  organic  matter* 

From  this  view,  brief  as  it  is,  of  the  origin  of  marsh  miasm, 
the  inference  dedueible,  as  to  the  prevention  of  it,  is  plain. 
Filth  consists  in  a  mixture  of  Water  with  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  Preserve  perfect  cleanliness,  therefore,  ad 
exemption  from  the  poison  is  certain.  Under  that  condition  of 
thi  -£S,  it  can  no  more  spring  up,  than  the  orange  can  flourish 
in  Siberia,  or  the  palm-seed  vegetate  on  a  block  of  adamant. 
I  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  heat  ad 
moisture.  They  belong  to  our  climate,  and  we  could  not  sub- 
sist without  them.  The  cleanliness,  therefore,  *o  whir''  I 
allude,  consists  in  the  entire  removal  of  dfiad  anirtia]  and  ve^r'a- 
ble  matter.     Were   this  etfected,  marsh  miasm  would  cease  to 
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exist.  Perfect  cleanliness  would  preserve  our  large  commercial 
cities  from  yellow  fever,  with  as  much  certainty  as  perpetual 
winter.  But,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be  attained. 
Where  human  beings  are  closely  associated  in  crowds  and  mas- 
ses, tilth  must  exist.  The  constitution  of  man  forbids  it  to  be 
otherwise.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  marsh  miasm  will  be 
generated,  and  fever  will  be  the  issue.  The  utmost  man  can  do, 
and  all,  therefore,  that  he  is  required  to  do,  is  to  prevent  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  filth,  as  the  result  of  inattention,  in- 
dole ce,  or  neglect.  When  he  has  done  this,  he  has  performed 
his  duty.     Further  preventions  are  beyond  his  control. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  Dr.  Ferguson, "  Inspector  of  Army 
Hospitals"  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  read,  in  the  Roval 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  paper  "On  the  Nature  and  History  of 
marsh  poison".  The  essay  was  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  Society,  Vol.  IX,  and  republished  in  Vol.  VII  of  the 
"Philadelphia  Journal  of  the   medical  and    physical  sciences." 

The  article  has  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  made, 
perhaps,  some  converts  to  the  opinion  it  maintains.  It  is  doubt- 
less of  no  ordinary  authoritv,  Dr.  Ferguson  being  a  physician 
of  distinction,  and  having  derived  his  knowledge  chiefly  from 
observation  and  experience.  Many  of  the  facts  it  contains  are 
interesting  and  important,  and  some  of  them  are  announced  by 
their  author,  as  if  they  were  new.  They  are,  moreover,  by 
perhaps  a  majority  of  physicians,  received  as  new.  But  they 
are  so  received  by  mistake.  Whatever  novelty  may  be  in  the 
inference,  which  their  author  has  deduced  from  them,  they 
themselves,  although  individually  new,  are  not  so,  in  their  nature. 
Facts  precisely  analogous  are  recorded  abundantly  in  medical 
writm<jfs,and  to  physicians  of  observation  and  experience,  in  the 
United  States,  they  have  long  been  familiar.  It  has  beer,  at 
least  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  of  the  union,  long  a?  d 
u  iv^rsally  known,  that,in  the  low  and  flat  lands  of  rivers,  bays, 
inlets,  and  lakes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ill-ponds  and  marsh- 
es, a  id  in  alluvial  situations  generallv — it  has  been  long  k'<own, 
I  sav,  that  in  places'  of  this  description,  warm  and  drv  summers 
and  autumns  are  more  productive  of  marsh  miasm,  and  the  levers 
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which  arise  from  it,  than  summers  and  autumns  that  are  wet  and 
cool.  And  to  this  only  do  the  facts  of  Dr.  Ferguson  testify. 
Under  a  rigid  analysis  their  imoort  goes  no  further. 

In  August  1794,  the  British  Army  encamped  on  a  low  and  level 
alluvial  plain,  in  South  Holland.  The  season  was  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  troops  suffered  greatly  from  intermitting  and  remitting 
fever.  In  the  summer  of  1799,  another  British  armv,  command- 
ed hy  the  Duke  of  York,  encamped,  in  Holland,  on  similar 
ground.  The  season  was  uncommonly  wet  and  rool,  and  Aom 
intermittents  and  remittents  the  troops  suffered  hut  little.  SHU, 
however, those  diseases  did  occur;  and  dvsenterv,  which  is  hut 
a  modification  of  bilious  fever,  appears  to  have  been  trouble- 
some. Here  let  me  observe,  that  the  same  general  state  of 
things,  which,  in  dry  weather,  produces  remittents,  throws 
diseased  action  more  on  the  bowels,  and  gives  rise  to  dysentery 
and  rholera,  when  the  weather  is  wet.  This  is  a  common  oc- 
currence, and  can  be  easily  explained.  In  the  present  case, 
therefore,  the  troops  being  attacked  by  dysentery,  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  marsh  miasm.  It  is  not  probable  that  wet  weather 
alone  would  have  created  that  complaint.  In  the  summer  of 
1810,  a  third  British  army  encamped,  at  Waleheren,  "on  a  soil 
as  similar  as  possible"  to  that  of  the  preceding  positions, "  and 
certainly  not  more  pestiferous."  The  season  was  again  "hot 
and  dry,"  and  the  mortality  occasioned  among  the  troops,  bv  the 
endemic  of  the  place,  "was  nearly  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  warfare." 

Our  author  details  a  number  of  analogous  facts,  which  fell 
under  his  notice  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  "W  est  Ir  dia  islands. 
His  object  is  to  show  that  the  miasm  of  bilious  fever  is  rot  the 
product  of  marshes.  He  contends  that  before  this  poison  can 
appear,  the  marshy  nature  of  the  spot  where  it  is  generated  must 
have  disappeared,  and  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  succeeded. 
"  Exactly"  says  he  "in  proportion  to  the  previous  drought,  and 
consequent  dryness  of  soil,  is  the  quantum  of  sickness.  I  have 
visited  it(Stflvaterra  near  Lisbon)  upon  these  occasions  (during  its 
sickly  season)  and  found  it  the  most  parched  eno*  I  ever  saw." 
In  another  part  of  his  paper,  the  Doctor  thus  expresses  himself. 
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"One only  condition, then,  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  marsh  poison,  on  all  surfaces  capable  of  absorption*. 
and  that  is  the  paucity  of  water*  where  it  has  previous*} v  a  d 
recently  abounded.  To  this  there  is  no  exception  in  climates  of 
high  temperature;  and  from  thence  we  may  justly  infer,  that 
the  poison  is  produced  at  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  the  drying 
process."— Again.  "I  think  it  m.iy  be  fairly  presumed  that 
water,  for  as  long  as  it  can  preserve  the  figure  of  its  particles 
above  the  surface  is  innoxious,  and  that  it  must  first  be  absorbed 
into  the  soil,  and  disappear  to  the  eye*  before  it  can  produce 
any  mischievous  effects." 

That  Dr.  Ferguson  has  faithfully  narrated  facts,  which  fell 
tinder  his  notice,  we  are  forbidden  by  his  character  and  stand- 
ing to  doubt.  Besides,  as  already  mentioned*  they  are  anala- 
gous  to  facts,  which  repeatedly  present  themselves  to  us,  in  our 
own  country.  But,  that  he  has  carried  his  opinion,  as  an  in- 
ference from  them,  too  far,  we  are  amply  justified  in  believing 
and  asserting*  It  is  not  true  that  perfect  dryness  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  marsh  miasm.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  trve^ 
that  under  comp lete  aridity,  its  production  ts  impossible.  As  well 
may  its  generation  from  gold  or  silver  be  contended  for. 

From  a  correct  history  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  marsh  miasm,  along  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  much  information 
is  derived,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  that  poison.  There 
are  two  periods,  at  which  Egypt  is  entirely  exempt  from  it;  when 
the  land  is  flooded,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  dry.  The  season  of 
sickness  is  when  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  inun-  . 
dation  to  complete  aridity.  To  be  more  circumstantial  on  this 
point. 

Egypt  is  one  of  the  dryest  countries  on  earth.  Throughout 
the  year,  a  shower  of  rain  but  rarely  visits  it.  For  all  its  wa- 
ter, as  well  as  its  fertility,  it  is  indebted  to  the  annual  superflux 
of  the  Nile.  About  the  middle  of  August,  that  river  begins  to 
overflow  its  banks.  In  October  it  attains  its  greatest  height* 
During  November,  December,  and  January,  its  waters  grad- 
ually recede  within  its  channel;  and  in  Februarv  or  March* 
according    to  the  character  of   the  season,  when  the  earth 
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is  neither  flooded  nor  dry,  miasm  begins  to  be  generated,  and 
fever  to  prevail.  The  country  is  now  luxuriant  in  vegetation. 
In  every  production,  whose  flavour,  fragrance,  and  colour  can 
delight,  it  is  a  paradise.  But,  no  refreshing  showers  falling, 
nor  a  cloud  appearing  in  the  heavens,  to  intercept  even  a  sun- 
beam, as  the  sun  advances  from  the  south,  and  his  fervours  be- 
come more  intense,  all  verdure  and  blossoms  die,  and  the  earth 
is  parched  as  if  by  a  conflagration.  By  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  the  aridity  is  complete.  The  source  of  the  dews  is 
dried  up,  and  not  a  particle  of  moisture  is  any  where  found,  in 
all  the  land  of  Sesostris  and  the  Pharaohs,  except  in  the  river, 
and  in  artificial  reservoirs,  where  it  is  preserved  for  use.  Nei- 
ther Spain,  nor  Portugal,  nor  any  other  country  in  Europe,  ev- 
er experiences  so  complete  a  desiccation. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
the  fevers  of  the  country  suddenly  cease.  Why?  Because 
the  miasm  productive  of  them  no  longer  exists.  Why  does  it 
not  exist?  Because  there  is  no  moisture  to  aid  in  its  production. 
H  -it  ad  vegetable  relicks  still  abound;  but  humidity  has 
vanished.  So  instantaneous  is  now  the  cessation  of  disease, 
that  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  inhabitants,  deluded  by  their 
priests,  attribute  it  to  the  interposition  of  a  tutelary  Saint. 
Hence  public  processions,  thanksgivings,  and  rejoicings  mark 
the  occasion.  This  statement  furnishes,  as  I  trust,  a  satisfacto- 
ry answer  to  the  question,  so  often  proposed,  why  the  plague, 
which  ceases,  in  Constantinople,  only  at  the  commencement  of 
cool  weather,  should  cease,  in  Egypt,  during  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year? 

There  are  three  causes  which  are  equally,  effectual  in  extin- 
guishing plague,  and  all  other  febrile  diseases  produt  ed  by  marsh 
miasm:  flooding,  aridity,  and  cold  weather.  And  they  operate 
alike  in  preventing  the  generation  of  the  productive  poison.  The 
larter  is  the  agent  in  Constantinople,  and  the  last  but  one  in 
Grand  Cairo. 

One  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  opinions  calls  for  a  stricter  analysis, 
and  a  more  severe  examination,  than  it  has  yet  received.  It 
has  been  already  quoted,  and  is  expressed  as  follows. 
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"One  only  condition,  then,  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  marsh  poison,  on  all  surfaces  capable  of  absorption; 
and  that  is  the  paucity  of  water,  where  it  has  previously  and  re- 
cently abounded" 

44  One  only  condition,"  the  surface  being  "capable  of  absorp- 
tion," and  having  been  previously  wet;  and  that  is  simply  n  at 
it  become  dry  a, aid!  No  matter  of  what  that  absorbing  surface 
is  composed,  pure  silex,  calx,  nlumine,  or  magnesia,  (tor  all  these 
absorb)  without  even  a  particle  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in 
it;  only  wet  it  abundantly,  and  then  let  it  become  sufficiently 
dry— and  the  drier  the  better;  for  as  is  "the  dryness  of  soil,  so 
is  the  quantum  of  sickness" — let  all  i  his  be  done,  and  the  pro- 
duct will  be  a  flourishing  crop  of  marsh  miasm!!  Such  is  the 
mode  of  incubation  prescribed,  and  such  the  promised  brood! 
But  we  have  it  only  in  promise,  and  will  never  have  it  in  fact. 
As  well  may  we  talk  of  raising  wheat  without  seed,  or  hatching 
chickens  without  eggs.     To  be  serious. 

Suppose  a  plain  of  pure  silicious  sard,  free  from  the  slightest  re- 
lick  of  dead  organic  matter.  This  would  be  "capable  oi  absorp- 
tion" in  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  dooded,  for  a  week  or  a  month, 
with  pure  water,  equally  free  from  animal  and  vegetable  fecu- 
lence, and  then  suffered  to  pass  through  all  the  stages,  to  the 
maximum  of '" dryness"  Does  there  exist  an  enlightened  etiolo- 
gist  who  will  contend  or  believe,  that,  at  any  point  of  this  dry- 
ing process,  marsh  miasm  will  be  generated?  J  think  not.  From 
an  answer  directly  affirmative,  Dr.  Ferguson  himself  will  shrink. 
He  will  not  hazard  his  reputation  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  a 
position  so  groundless.  In  every  locality,  whether  it  be  the  water- 
less channel  of  a  mountain  stream,  or  a  stream  in  a  valley  or  a 
plain,  where  he  has  witnessed  the  production  aid  ravages  of  marsh 
mi  asm^  alluvion  existed.  Such,  in  the  nature  of  things,  mussi  be 
the  case.  When  swollen  by  rains  or  melting  snows,  mountain 
streams  abound,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble relicks,  washed  by  their  waters  from  the  adjacent  heights. 
And  their  currents  are  never  so  uniformly  rapid,  as  not  to -be 
sufficiently  checked,  in  innumerable  places*  to  make  alluvial 
depositions.     There  is  not,  in  either  Spain  or  Portugal,  a  sin- 
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gle  brook,  creek,  or  river,  of  which  this  is  not  true.  I  have  exa- 
mined mountain  streams,  as  impetuous  in  their  currents  as  any 
in  Europe;  but  I  have  never  seen  one  whose  banks  and  bot- 
toms did  not  contain  deposites  of  alluvion.  And  I  venture  to 
say,  that  such  is  also  the  condition  of  every  "hilly  ravine"  in 
Portugal,  through  which  even  a  rivulet  flows,  as  well  as  of  the 
channel  of  the  "river  Guadiana."  Dr.  Ferguson  never  witness- 
ed the  production  of  marsh  miasm,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  dry  rocks  and  pure  earth,  free  from  all  organic  relicks. 
Such  a  paradox  has  never  been  witnessed  by  any  one;  nor  will 
it  be  presented,  until  the  laws  of  nature  change. 

Indeed  lean  scarcely  conceive  of  a  situation  and  general  com- 
bination of  things,  better  calculated  for  the  production  of  marsh 
miasm,  than  those  which  the  Doctor  presents  to  us,  even  when 
he  seems  to  wonder  that  the  poison  was  produced.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  them,  and  then  decide,  whether  I  do  not  speak 
correctly. 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  fought  in  "the  hottest  weather," 
the  British  army  retreated  "into  the  plains  of  Estremadura, 
along  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  river,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  so  arid  and  dry,  for  want  of  rain,  that  the  Guadia- 
na^itself,  and  all  the  smaller  streams,  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  streams, 
and  were  no  more  than  lines  of  detached  pools,  in  the  courses 
that  had  formerly  been  rivers;  and  there  they  suffered  from  re- 
mittents of  such  destructive  malignity,  that  the  enemy  and  all 
Europe  believed  that  the  hritish  host  was  extirpated." 

Such  is  the  picture,  given  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  through  which  his  gallant  compatriots  passed, 
and  such  the  general  circumstances  of  the  retreat.  The  wea- 
ther was  intensely  hot,  the  troops,  of  necessity,  greatly  fa- 
tigued, and  the  river  Guadiana,  along  which  they  moved,  con- 
verted, by  drought,  intow4a  line  of  pools."  And  adjoining  these 
"pools,"  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  channel  of  the  river, 
were,  as  certainly  as  nature  works  by  uniform  laws,  deposi- 
tions of  alluvion.  And  yet  the  Doctor  seems  himself  surprised 
that  the  army  was  sickly;  and  imagines  that  the  information  to 
that  effect  will  surprise   others.     Let  him  reverse  the  matter, 
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and  he  will  be  right.  Had  the  army  not  been  sickly,  the  fact 
would  have  been  surprising.  According  to  the  general  views 
entertained  on  the  subject,  a  better  arrangement  for  the  forma- 
tion of  marsh  miasm,  than  that  which  our  author  has  depicted, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Each  pool,  in  the  channel  of  the 
Guadiana,  resembled  a  little  mill-pond  or  lake,  in  a  season  of 
drought,  partially  exhausted  of  its  waters.  Its  immediate  mar- 
gin, therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  between 
the  pools,  was  as  excellent  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
miasm,  as  memory  can  recall,  or  imagination  picture.  And 
the  same  was  true  of  the  margins  of  the  "stagnant  pools,"  and  the 
intervals  between  them,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  "hilly  ravines"  of 
Portugal.  They  were  so  many  well  constructed  laboratories 
for  the  formation  of  marsh  miasm.  In  describing  them,  there- 
fore, and  reporting  their  products  and  effects,  Dr.  Ferguson  has 
given  us  no  new  information.  The  only  point  of  singularity  or 
surprise,  in  the  whole  affair,  is,  that  either  he,  or  any  other 
enlightened  physician,  should  have  deemed  new,  that  which  is 
a  matter  of  such  general  notoriety.  The  Doctor  has  simply 
told  us,  that  he  witnessed,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  produc- 
tion of  marsh  miasm,  in  places  where  the  whole  world  knows 
it  is  always  produced;  I  mean  moist  alluvion,  acted  on  by  heat. 

The  experiment  on  a  plain  of  silicious  sand,  which  I  have  only 
supposed,  is  made  annually  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  Louisiana.  In  those  states,  the  pine- 
lands,  which  are  plains  of  sand,  afford  healthy  retreats  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  and  alluvial  districts,  during  the 
sickly  season.  Yet,  on  these  plains  water  falls  profusely,  and  is 
carried  off  again,  by  "drying."  But  no  febrile  miasm  is  pro- 
duced in  the  process.  Yet  here,  the  sand  contains  some  small 
portion  of  vegetable  relicks;  but  not  enough  to  do  mischief,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  Were  it  perfectly  pure,  the  securi- 
ty afforded  by  a  retreat  to  it  would  be  greater. 

To  saj  the  least  of  it,  the  standing  of  Dr.  Lind,  as  a  medi- 
cal writer,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  Ferguson.  But  the  en- 
tire weight  of  his  authority  is  opposed  to  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  extreme  of  aridity  is  requisite  to  the  production  of  marsh 
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miasm.  As  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  he  tells  us,  that? 
at  Senegal,  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry.  During  the  former,  rain  falls  in  a  profusion  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Yet  that  is  the  sea- 
son of  sickness.  During  the  period  of  the  greatest  aridity,  the 
region  is  healthy.  As  relates  even  to  Holland,  one  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  our  author  made  his  observations,  the  authority 
of  Pringle  is  to  the  same  effect.  He  represents  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  as  one  of  the  requisites  essential  to  the  production 
of  febrile  miasm.  And  he  also  wrote  from  observation.  Fur- 
ther concurrent  testimony  exists  in  abundance;  while  none,  I 
think,  of  weight,  can  be  adduced  in  opposition. 

Dr.  Ferguson  is  an  excellent  observer,  but  an  ordinary  philo- 
sopher. He  therefore,  reports  facts  much  better  than  he  ex- 
pounds their  causes.  In  his  efforts  at  discussion,  his  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions are  loose  and  indefinite,  and  his  reasoning  feeble. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  "  putrefaction  of  water,"  he  evidently 
has  no  correct  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Water,  as  such,  is 
not  susceptible  of  putrefaction.  Nor  is  any  other  mineral  sub- 
stance. Nothing  can  putrefy  that  has  not  possessed  life.  To 
Be  putrefiable,  or  rather  to  appear  so,  water  must  hold  in  mix- 
ture animal  or  vegetable  substances.  And  it  is  then  the  dead 
organic  matter  that  putrefies,  not  the  water.  Pure  water  is  no 
more  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  than  pure  air  or  pure  gold. 
Whatever  changes  it  may  undergo  by  stagnation,  are  not  the 
result  of  real  putrefaction.  Nor  will  they  generate  febrile  mi- 
asm. The  offensive  bilge-water  of  a  ship,  which  Dr.  Ferguson 
specifies,  as  an  instance  of  aqueous  putrefaction,  is  impregnated 
with  much  vegetable  matter.  And  it  is  that  which  putrefies. 
Water  is  essential  to  the  process,  but  is  not  itself  susceptible 
of  it. 

I  repeat,  then,  that,  as  relates  to  the  generation  of  marsh  mi- 
asm, our  author  has  not  recorded  a  fact  that  is  new.  He  has 
given  a  valuable  collection,  well  ascertained,  and  fairly  reported, 
of  facts  such  as  were  already  known;  and  that  is  the  extent  of 
his  contribution  to  medicine.  And  for  that  the  profession  is 
somewhat  indebted  to  him.     But  his  opinion,  that  the  amount  of 
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disease  bears  necessarily  an  exact  proportion  to  the  prevailing 
degree  of  aridity,  is  an  error,  which  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  called  on  to  reject,  and  in  every  way  discountenance. 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  following  representation  is 
true,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  summer  and  autumn  are  moist,  and  moderate  in 
temperature,  intermittents  prevail  in  the  places  where  they  are 
endemic.  When  the  season  is  very  hot,  and  copious  showers 
occasionally  fall,  the  fevers,  in  the  same  situations,  are  remit- 
tents. And  when  drought  and  great  and  continued  heats  com- 
bine, a  more  severe  and  malignant  complaint,  perhaps  yellow 
fever,  is  the  issue. 

The  history  of  disease  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1829,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ferguson.  That  season  was  distinguished  by 
an  abundance  of  rain.  It  was  perhaps  the  wettest  experienced 
in  the  West  since  its  first  settlement.  No  near  approach  to 
aridity  prevailed  during  any  portion  of  it.  Yet  it  was  far  from 
being,  as,  on  the  Doctor's  hypothesis,  it  ought  to  have  been,  the 
most  healthy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  marked  by  a  greater 
amount  of  bilious  fever,  than  had  existed  previously  for  many 
years.  ' 

On  the  subject  of  unusually  wet  and  dry  seasons,  as  connect- 
ed with  disease,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer,  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  present  part  of  my  memoir,  without  being 
altogether  out  of  place.  When  such  seasons  are  accompanied 
by  an  inordinate  prevalence  of  sickness,  it  is  uniformly  attribu- 
ted to  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  weather..  In  a  wet  season, 
the  superabundant  rain  is  blamed,  and,  in  a  dry  one,  the  exces- 
sive drought. 

May  not  the  blame,  in  each  case,  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  un- 
founded? For  the  fall  of  a  superabundance  of  rain,  as  well  as 
for  the  occurrence  of  inordinate  drought,  there  must  be  a  latent 
cause.  No  perceptible  agency  is  sufficient  to  account  for  them. 
But  the  cause  must  be  meteorological.  It  must  consist  in  a  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  common  source  of  en- 
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demies  and  epidemics.  Does  it  not,  then,  comport  with  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  same  unusual  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
which,  at  one  time,  give  profuse  rains,  and,  at  another,  create 
severe  drought,  may  also  contribute  to  the  production  of  dis- 
ease? May  they  not  be  connected  with  those  atmospherical 
constitutions,  which  have  been  already  adverted  to, as  the  source 
of  epidemics?  And  may  not,  therefore,  excessive  rains  and  un- 
usual sickness,  in  one  season,  and  excessive  drought  and  un- 
usual sickness,  in  another,  be  contemporary  effects  of  a  com- 
mon cause?  Although  I  shall  not  myself  reply  to  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  I  would  not,  without  greater  hesitation, 
give  a  negative  reply. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  hoth  now,  and  throughout  all 
time  to  which  history  extends,  epidemic  fevers,  especially  very 
destructive  ones,  have  been  accompanied  by  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, mostly  atmospherical,  but,  on  many  occasions,  connect- 
ed also  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Hence,  in  Scrip- 
tural history,  pestilence,  famine,  the  locust, and  the  palmer  worm, 
are  often  associated  in  narrative,  as  having  been  contemporary. 
And  unusual  celestial  appearances  are  stated  as  having  fre- 
quently occurred  at  the  same  time.  During  some  of  the  sea- 
sons, in  which  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  igneous 
meteors  are  known  to  have  been  uncommonly  abundant,  and, 
during  others,  mosquitoes  and  grasshoppers,  were  unusually 
troublesome  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  And  we  are  informed, 
in  history,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  some  of  the  plagues 
of  Jerusalem,  the  "sky  was  so  streaked,  at  night,  by  shooting 
stars,"  that  the  superstitious  inhabitants  trembled  at  them,  as 
indicative  of  the  anger  of  heaven.  It  is  further  remembered 
by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  that,  during  several  of  the  sea- 
sons, when  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  that  place,  there  was  al- 
most an  entire  absence  of  lightning  and  thunder,  while,  during 
others,  there  was  a  superabundance  of  them. 

On  some  occasions,  when  an  epidemic  has  prevailed  among 
the  human  race,  domestic  and  other  animals  have  been  sickly, 
and  many  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  condition. 
In  these  instances  the  complaints  of  man  have  been  often  as- 
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cribed  to  the  use  of  damaged  provisions.  But  whence  arose 
the  maladies  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation?  Is  it  not  likely 
that  the  diseases  of  the  human  family,  of  the  inferior  animals, 
and  of  vegetables,  were  the  offspring  of  a  common  cause?  An 
epidemic  fever  is  always  and  essentially  of  atmospherical  origin. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  belief,  that  the  same 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  injures  man,  may  injure 
also  other  kinds  of  living  matter. 

In  1793,  yellow  fever  prevailed,  in  its  most  destructive  form, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  So  diseased  were  the  livers  of 
hogs,  brought  to  the  market  of  that  city,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  the  same  year,  that  they  could  not  be  eaten. 
The  disease  of  horses  called  the  "yellow  water"  is  a  bilious 
fever,  and  is  often  contemporary  with  the  same  complaint  in  the 
human  family.  It  is,  moreover,  endemial,  in  the  same  situations 
with  bilious  fever.  The  cats  always,  and  the  dogs  sometimes, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  of  bilious  affections,  in  great  numbers,  du- 
ring the  seasons  in  which  yellow  fever  prevailed  among  the  hu- 
man inhabitants.  So  true  is  this,  that,  if,  in  June  and  Julyr 
the  cats  began  to  sicken  and  die,  the  citizens  looked  on  the  event 
with  alarm,  as  a  premonition  of  mischief  to  themselves.  In 
Italy  the  ariacattiva  of  the  Pontine  marshes  is  highly  delete ri- 
ons  to  black  cattle  and  sheep.  It  produces  in  them  a  malignant 
bilious  fever.  So  certain  is  it,  that  the  same  atmospherical  con- 
stitution which  sickens  man,  sickens  also  his  domestic  animals. 
The  author  of  the  Iliad,  therefore,  was  no  less  of  an  accurate 
observer  than  a  great  poet,  when  he  said  of  the  plague  of  Troy., 
"On  dogs  and  mules  the  infection  first  began, 
"And  last  its  vengeful  arrows  fixed  in  man," 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  and  offer  a  few  further  re- 
marks on  the  origin  of  marsh  miasm.  Of  every  fertile  soil,  more 
especially  if  it  be  alluvial,  vegetable  relicks  always,  and  animal 
frequently,  constitute  a  portion.  These  relicks,  being  greatly 
comminuted,  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  undergo  decomposition  and 
change,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  requisite  agents,  to 
produce  marsh  miasm.  But,  as  already  stated,  those  agents 
are  moisture  and  heat.     Of  these,  the  former  is  always  present 
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m  sufficient  quantity,  except  under  such  a  long  and  burning 
drought,  as  that  which  visits  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Expose, 
then,  fairly,  at  any  time,  except  when  it  is  flooded,  for  a  sufficient 
period,  a  tract  of  rich,  especially  alluvial  soil,  to  the  action  of 
the  summer  sun,  in  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  marsh 
miasm  will  be  certainly  produced.  Under  what  degree  of 
desiccation  it  will  be  most  readily  and  abundantly  produced,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  I  know  the  soil  must  be  neither  very  wet,  nor 
robbed  of  the  last  particle  of  moisture.  In  the  latter  state  it 
could  no  more  give  birth  to  marsh  miasm,  than  a  well  burnt 
brick.  In  the  former,  the  poison  either  would  not  be  produced, 
or  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  moisture,  as  soon  as  produced. 
For  it  will  appear  presently,,  that  its  attraction  for  moisture  is 
strong.  The  following  fact  is  corroborative  of  the  opinion 
here  delivered. 

Philadelphia  stands  on  alluvial  ground.  What  is  now,  in  that 
city,  the  beautiful  promenade,  called  Washington  square,  was 
once  Potter's  Field,  a  place  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  strangers, 
and  of  the  poor,  and  exhibiting  an  extensive  and  unsightly  col- 
lection of  neglected  graves.  It  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  since  the  improvement  in  it  was  made.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  was  uneven,  being  along  one  entire  side,  but  more 
especially  in  one  angle  of  the  square*  considerably  depressed. 
This  hollow  was  filled  up  and  levelled,  by  earth  taken  from  cel- 
lars, and  the  excavations  of  new  streets,  and  otherwise  collected 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  work  was  completed  between  the 
first  of  October,  and  the  middle  of  April,  of  the  following 
year.  There  was  now  presented  to  the  sun  an  area  of  several 
acres,  covered  with  fresh  alluvial  earth,  on  which  his  beams 
had  perhaps  never  acted  before.  And  that  earth  contained 
moisture.  The  consequence  was  serious,  although  not  signally 
fatal.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  increasing  heat,  acting  on 
this  mass  of  humid  alluvion,  generated  a  miasm,  which  produced 
many  severe  and  obstinate  attacks  of  fever,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood adjacent  to  that  section  of  the  square,  where  the  earth  had 
been  deposited.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  sides  of  the 
square  escaped,  owing,  in  part,  to  distance,  but  chiefly,  perhaps, 
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to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  sickness  occurred 
along  the  south  and  southeastern  quarters  of  the  square;  and  it 
is  known  that  the  vernal  winds  of  Philadelphia  blow  chiefly 
from  the  north-east  and  north-west.  Every  other  portion  of  the 
city  was  exempt  from  disease. 

This  fever  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
throughout  the  month  of  May,  and  then  disappeared.  Nor 
was  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  hidden.  It  was  the  same 
that  extinguishes  the  plague,  and  other  forms  of  bilious  fever, 
in  Egypt,  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  June.  I  mean  aridity. 
The  season  was  dry,  and  the  solar  heat  had  so  completely  ex- 
hausted the  alluvion  of  its  moisture,  that  no  more  miasm  could 
be  produced.  On  the  extinguishment  of  its  cause,  therefore, 
the  fever  ceased. 

Another  event,  analogous  to  this,  occurred  in  Natchez,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1820.  The  police  of  the  city 
had  entered  on  the  process  of  levelling,  on  an  extensive  scale. 
In  some  places  streets  were  excavated  to  the  depth  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  or  perhaps  more;  and  wifh  the  alluvial  earth, 
thence  removed,  hollows  in  other  places  were  filled  up.  Thus 
was  a  very  extensive  area  of  fresh  clay  exposed  to  the  burning 
sun  and  heated  atmosphere  of  that  region  The  consequence 
was  terrible.  A  miasm  was  generated,  which  produced  one  of 
the  most  malignant  and  desolating  fevers  that  has  visited  the 
South. 

Occurrences  similar  to  these  are  common  in  the  original 
settlements  of  almost  every  new  and  fertile  country.  When 
the  inhabitants  first  arrive,  the  place  is  healthy.  But  no  sooner 
have  the  axe  and  the  mattock  removed  the  forest  timber  and 
the  underbush,  and  the  plough-share  opened  to  the  sunbeams 
the  bosom  of  the  humid  soil,  than  a  miasm- is  generated,  which 
produces  fever.  Hence  emigrants  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  states  of  the  union,  especially  if  they  settle  on  a  tract 
of  land  entirely  new,  rarely  escape  what  is  called  a  ^seasoning." 
But,  as  cultivation  covers  the  soil  with  plants,  which  feed  on  the 
vegetable  matter  it  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  it 
from  the  sun,  the  miasm  ceases  to  be  formed,  and  health  returns. 
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Although  these  facts  concur  in  proving,  that  a  marsh  is  not 
requisite  to  the  production  of  the  poison  of  bilious  fever,  they 
further  prove,  that  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is.  The  preva- 
lence of  fever,  then,  is  never  directly  as  the  degree  af  aridity. 
Dust  perfectly  dry  will  not  produce  it.  Nor  will  pure  silicious 
or  calcarious  earth,  with  any  modicum  of  moisture  that  may 
be  mixed  with  it.  Vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  as  essential 
to  its  production,  as  light  is  to  vision,  or  sapidity  to  taste. 

How  far  does  marsh  miasm  travel  from  the  place  where  it  is  pro- 
duced ? 

The  science  of  medicine  does  not,  at  present,  contain  materi- 
als to  furnish  an  answer  to  this  question,  Facts  respecting  the 
real  movements  of  this  poison  are  wanting,  and  mere  conjec- 
ture is  substituted  in  their  place.  Hence  it  often  comes  from 
an  adjacent  source,  when  it  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  distant 
one.  It  is  often  generated  in  the  rich,  and  humid  soil  of  fields, 
open  forests,  and  pleasure-grounds,  when  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  product  of  a  marsh,  or  a  mill-pond,  situated    beyond  them. 

The  extent  it  may  travel  from  its  source  is  regulated  some- 
what by  the  character  of  the  surface,  over  which  it  has  to  pass. 
l{  the  ground  be  hilly,  the  sphere  of  its  progress  will  be  more 
limited,  than  if  it  were  level.  Yet  it  ascends  hills  of  considera- 
ble elevation,  and  produces  disease  on  their  summits.  But  its 
power  is  not  so  great  on  the  opposite  sides. 

Instances  are  recorded,  in  which  this  poison  is  stated  to  have 
travelled  several  miles.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  such;  nor 
am  I  prepared  to  believe  in  their  existence.  I  doubt  if  it  ever 
travels  one  mile;  nor,  in  ordinary  cases,  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance. I  repeat,  that  the  belief  in  its  moving  so  far  from  the 
place  where  it  is  formed,  arises  from  intervening  and  nearer 
sources  of  it  being  overlooked. 

When  yellow  fever  prevails  in  a  city,  its  progress,  as  already 
stated,  is  often  arrested  by  the  width  of  a  street.  It  has  been 
known  to  attack  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  remained  in  their 
houses,  on  the  east  side  of  certain  streets  in  Philadelphia,  while 
those  on  the  west  side  were  nearly  exempt  from  it.  And  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  city  it  never  passes.     To  what  must  this 
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be  attributed?  Within  a  certain  sphere,  the  febrile  poison  ex- 
ists in  abundance,  as  its  ravages  too  plainly  show.  But  a  few- 
paces  beyond  that  sphere,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  exists  at 
all.  The  phenomenon  admits  of  but  one  explanation.  The 
poison,  in  passing  through  an  uncontaminated  atmosphere,  he- 
comes  immediately  neutralized,  or  so  diluted,  as  to  lose  its  vir- 
ulence. There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  form  of 
miasm  productive  of  intermittents  and  remittents,  travels  fur- 
ther from  its  birth-place,  than  that  which  produces  yellow  fever. 
But  how  much  further  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  useless,  therefore, 
to  dwell  on  the  subject. 

Is  this  poison  capable  of  being  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere 
by  the  wind? — It  is.  Hence,  in  places  where  the  summer  aid 
autumnal  wind  blows  with  steadiness,  from  one  quarter,  bilious 
fever  prevails  much  less  on  the  windward,  than  on  the  leeward 
side  of  marshes,  mill-ponds,  and  other  bodies  of  stagnant  water. 
'In  such  situations,  the  inhabitants  on  the  former  side  are  often 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  while  those  on  the  latter  are  suffer- 
ing from  disease.  And  if  the  miasm  does  sometimes  produce 
fever,  on  the  windward  side,  it  is  at  a  much  shorter  distance 
from  its  source,  than  the  bounds  to  wmich  it  reaches  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important  in  the  selection  of  sites 
for  human  residence,  whether  in  cities,  towns,  or  single  dwell- 
ings. Is  the  site  to  be  chosen  near  to  a  copious  source  of  marsh 
miasm?  and  is  the  place  swept,  during  summer  and  autumn,  by 
a  prevailing  wind?  Let  the  residence  be  erected  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  Thus,  in  Virginia,  the  Carolina^,  and  Georgia, 
where  the  summer  and  autumnal  wind  is  from  the  south  and 
west,  the  inhabitants,  on  those  sides  of  a  marsh,  mill-pond,  or 
river,  are  often  healthy,  while  those  on  the  east  and  north  sides 
are  subject  to  the  endemic  of  the  place.  The  same  wind  which 
carries  the  poison  from  the  former,  conveys  it  to  the  latter.  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  miasm  is  conducted,  by  the  wind,  to  a 
greater  distance  from  its  source,  than  it  can  travel  through  a  tran- 
quil atmosphere. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  establish  a  town,  or  erect  a  fortifica- 
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iion,  or  a  single  dwelling,  near  to  a  marsh,  or  any  other  body  of 
stagnant  water,  and  on  the  leeward  side,  how  may  it  be  best  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  miasm  ? — By  draining  the  marsh,  or  other 
stagnant  water,  and  converting  it  into  a  meadow,  or  other- 
wise covering  its  surface  with  dense  vegetation.  Or,  should 
this  be  impracticable  or  inexpedient,  by  suffering  the  forest 
timber  and  underbush,  if  there  be  any  between  the  buildings 
and  the  marsh,  to  stand;  and  by  planting  trees  and  shrubbery 
there,  if  there  be  none.  Whether  it  acts  mechanically,  or  in 
some  other  way,  a  cordon  of  trees  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
against  marsh  miasm.  In  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  the 
east,  this  truth  has  been  long  known,  and  practically  applied. 
Hence,  between  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and  contigu- 
ous sources  of  febrile  poison,  crowded  shrubbery,  and  dense 
rows  of  luxuriant  and  bushy  trees  are  uniformly  found. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Philadelphia,  lies  a  large 
tract  of  alluvial  land,  called  the  Neck.  Originally  it  was 
marshy,  containing  much  stagnant  water,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  annually  visited  by  intermitting  and  remitting  fever.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  city  stood  a  cordon  of  trees.  In  consequence 
of  this  protection,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  secure  from 
the  miasm  generated  in  the  neck.  When  the  British  army 
had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  protecting  timber  was  cut  down  by  the  soldiers, 
a:  d  consumed  as  fuel.  The  effect  was  serious,  though  some- 
what instructive.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  city,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Neck,  suffered 
greatly  from  intermitting  and  remitting  fever.  Nor  was  it 
again  secure,  until,  by  cultivation,  the  neighbouring  marshes  and 
ponds  were  drained,  and  theirsites  covered  with  a  mat  of  vege- 
tation. The  tract  of  Ian  i,once  so  unsightly  and  sickly  in  itself, 
and  so  deleterious  to  its  neighbourhood,  presents  nothing  now 
but  rich  meadows  and  productive  gardens,  from  which  Phila- 
delphia is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  hay,  and  the  finest 
vegetables  her  market  affords.  Since  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture have  thus  done  their  work,  the  in^,bitan.ts  of  the  JSteck 
are  as  free  from-fever,  as  those  of  the  city.     In  Jamaica,  Guiana,, 
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and  other  portions  of  tropical  America,  dwellings  are,  in  like 
manner,  protected  from  miasm  by  shrubbery  and  trees. 

Which  is  the  most  dangerous,  exposure  to  miasm  by  day  or  by 
night? — Exposure  by  night  is,  by  far,  the  most  dangerous.  This 
answer  rests,  for  its  truth,  on  well  known   and    important  facts. 

When  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia, individuals  who 
spent  the  day,  in  the  city,  in  attention  to  business,  or  for  other 
purposes,  but  left  it  before  sunset,  and  passed  the  night  in  the 
country,  usually  escaped  the  disease.  But  those  who  remained 
in  the  infected  atmosphere,  both  night  and  day,  for  the  most 
part  suffered.  As  relates  to  prophylaxis,  this  is  a  point  of  much 
importance.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  the  gratification  to 
believe,  that  by  giving  directions  to  men  of  business,  conform- 
ably to  the  principle  involved  in  it,  he  has  prevented  much 
suffering,  and  perhaps  saved  many  lives.  His  uniform  reply 
to  those  who. have  consulted  him  has  been,  "If  you  cannot  quit 
the  city  entirely,  until  the  termination  of  the  epidemic,  at  least 
sleep  out  of  it  every  night." 

When  a  ship  is  lying  at  anchor,  a  short  distance  from  a  sickly. 
coast,  the  sailors  that  go  on  shore,  by  day,  for  wood  and  water, 
generally  remain  healthy,  provided  they  return  to  the  vessel, 
and  sleep  on  board  of  her  every  night.  But  if  they  remain 
on  shore  a  single  night,  they  usually  sicken. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  strangers  who  visit  that  city, 
can  pass  the  day  with  impunity  in  the  Poi  tine  marshes.  But 
if  they  remain  there  a  single  night,  they  rarely  escape  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  miasm.  An  attack  by  the  endemic  of  the  place 
may  be  considered  almost  certain.  It  may  be  further  stated, 
as  a  fact  which  is  notorious,  that  in  the  maritime  and  sickly 
districts  of  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States,  those  in- 
habitants who  most  carefully  avoid  exposure,  at  night,  suffer 
least  from  the  endemic  of  the  country. 

As  marsh  miasm  has  an  affinity  for  moisture,  it  is  believed  to 
be  concentrated, and  rendered  more  deletcrious,in  the  evening, 
by  the  descent  of  the  dew.  Hence  the  danger,  in  a  sickly 
situation,  of  being  exposed  to  the  fall  of  that  meteor.  There 
are  two  falls  of  dew  during  the  night.     Of  these,  the  first  occurs 
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soon  after  sunset,  and  the  other  between  midnight  and  sunrise. 
In  case,  therefore,  of  night-exposure  being  indispensable,  it 
is  least  noxious  between  the  hours  of  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and 
one  or  two  in  the  morning.  Such  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
experience. 

T )  what  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  does  marsh  mi- 
asm rise  ? 

To  this  question,  which  possesses  much  interest, in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  no  little  importance,  in  a  practical  one,  no 
definitive  answer  can  be  given.  That  the  poison  does  not  ascend 
to  a  great  height,  we  certainly  know;  but  to  what  height  pre- 
cisely, we  do  not  know.  Our  knowledge,  however,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  sufficient  to  be  useful  to  us,  in  our  professional  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  citizens.  We  can  found  on  it  certain  prophy- 
lactic measures,  if  we  cannot  derive  from  it  such  as  are  curative. 

In  a  city,  where  the  buildings  are  three  stories  high,  and  up- 
wards, say  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  or  fifty  feet,  the  miasm 
does  not  reach  the  upper  stories  in  the  same  state  of  concen- 
tration and  strength,  which  it  possesses  in  the  lower.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  reaches  them  at  all.  But  it  has  been  shown 
that  exposure  to  that  poison,  at  night,  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  exposure  during  the  day.  Hence,  when  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  it  is  much  best  for  those,  who 
cannot  retire  into  the  country,  to  spend  their  evenings  and 
nights  in  the  upper  stories  of  their  houses.  By  this  practice, 
health  in  Philadelphia  has  been,  in  some  instances,  preserved. 

The  same  is  true,  as  respects  Norfolk.  When  yellow  or  high 
bilious  fever  has  prevailed  in  that  city,  much  less  sickness  has 
occurred  among  those  who  slept  in  upper  stories,  than  those 
who  slept  in  lower  ones.  In  the  low  lands  of  the  Carolinas,  the 
same  truth  is  familiar  to  everv  one.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  endemic  of  the  country,  those  who  sleep  in  the  highest 
chambers  are  least  subject  to  it.  I  know  not  that  the  experi- 
ment has  ever  been  made  in  New  Oleans.  But  I  feel  persua- 
ded that  it  might  he  made  with  good  effect. 

When  the  plague  appears  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  or  Cai- 
ro, the  Europeans,  who  reside  in  those  cities,  shut  themselves 
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up  in  their  bouses,  and  hold  no  direct  intercourse  with  those 
that  are  without.  Their  intended  object  is  to  avoid  contagion; 
and  they  generally  escape  the  disease.  But  why  do  they  es- 
cape? Not  because  they  prevent  the  approach  of  those  who 
have  been  attacked  by  the  plague,  or  exposed  to  it;  but  be- 
cause they  reside  and  sleep  on  the  highest  floors  of  their  dwel- 
lings. They  are  above  the  reach  of  the  poison.  Let  them 
pass  their  whole  time  in  the  lowest  parts  of  their  houses,  and 
barricade  their  doors,  ard  fumigate  their  letters  and  provis- 
ions as  they  may,  the  disease  will  find  its  way  to  them.  Anoth- 
er ground  of  their  safety  is,  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  seclu- 
sion, they  avoid  night  exposure,  and  escape  exciting  causes. 
Their  habits  are  regular,  and  they  live  temperately.  All  this 
contributes  to  their  safety. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  and  unmanageable  of  our  sum- 
mer complaints  is  Cholera  Infantum.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of 
large  towns  and  cities.  The  best  and  perhaps  the  only  certain 
mode  of  prevention  is  to  send  children  into  the  country,  before 
the  malady  attacks  them,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there 
throughout  the  summer.  But  the  condition  of  a  large  majority 
of  families  forbids  this  precaution.  Some  other  preventive 
measure,  therefore,  should  be  substituted.  The  writer  of  this 
memoir  has  successfully  tried  the  following,  induced  by  the 
reasons  about  to  be  stated. 

Cholera  Infantum,  like  other  forms  of  bilious  disease,  is  the 
product  chiefly  of  marsh  miasm.  If  children  cannot  be  removed 
into  the  country,  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  poison,  let 
them  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  above  its  reach.  As  already 
stated,  it  does  not  seem  to  rise,  in  its  strength  and  virulence^ 
to  the  highest  parts  of  city  dwellings.  Under  this  belief,  the 
upper  rooms  of  houses  have  been  directed  to  be  converted  into 
the  family  nurseries.  In  these  the  children  slept,  at  night,  and 
were  kept  in  them  throughout  the  da;* ,  except  when  taken  out 
for  exercise;  and  then  they  were  conveyed  immediately  out  of 
the  city,  to  enjoy,  for  a  short  time,  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 
This  experiment,  tried  in  a  number  of  instances,  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, as  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 
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,  on  which  it  was  instituted.  During  the  prevalence  of  yel- 
low fever  in  one  of  our  cities,  physicians,  whose  profession  does 
not  permit  them  to  fly  from  the  danger  of  it,  may  contribute  to 
their  own  safety,  by  sleeping  in  upper  stories. 

But  although  marsh  miasm  does  not  ascend  to  a  great  height 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  climbs  to  the  summits  of  lofty  hills.  But 
this  it  does  by  moving  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  has 
produced  disease  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  above  its  source.  Of  this  Dr.  Ferguson  has  given  us  seve- 
ral instances;  and  others  equally  conclusive  might  be  adduced. 
A  current  of  air  may  bear  it  up  an  ascent,  in  the  same  manner 
as  along  a  level  surface. 

Can  marsh  miasm  travel  far  along  the  surface  of  water?  We 
have  what  I  deem  satisfactory  reasons  to  believe  that  it  cannot. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  it  cannot  reach  the  crew  of 
a  ship  lying  at  anchor,  but  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore  where 
it  is  generated.  To  prove  this,  facts  innumerable  might  be  ad- 
duced. The  histories  of  commerce  and  war,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  other  warm  and  sickly  climates,  abound  in  them. 

Similar  facts  may  be  collected  from  the  history  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, inour  own  country.  During  the  prevalence  of  that  disease 
in  Philadelphia,  many  individuals,  and  several  whole  families,  are 
known  to  have  retreated  to  vessels  lying  not  more  than  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  wharves,  and 
to  have  remained  healthy.  In  New  York  and  Baltimore  like 
instances  have  occurred.  The  intervention,  then,  of  a  narrow 
river,  provided  its  own  alluvion  did  not  produce  miasm,  would 
afford  ample  protection  from  the  march  of  that  poison. 

When  persons  are  necessarily  exposed  to  marsh  miasm,  can  any 
effectual  means  be  adopted  to  secure  them  from  its  deleterious  effeds  ? 
I  know  of  none.  Camphor,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  all  other 
volatile  and  odorous  substances,  so  generally  resorted  to,  are 
useless.  The  employment  of  them  is  founded  in  ignorance,  and 
ought  to  be  rejected,  as  a  species  of  quackery.  It  is  as  much 
the  result  of  antiquated  superstition,  as  amulets  against  witch- 
craft, or  a  belief  in  the  performance  of  miracles  by  the  relicks 
©f  Saints.     Nor  have  I  much  respect  for  the  purify  ing  process  by 
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acid  fumigation  and  whitewashing.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is,  that  it  removes  one  kind  of  adulteration  by  another  not 
so  bad.  Nor  does  it  always  do  even  that.  The  only  real  puri- 
fiers of  foul  ships,  hospitals,  and  sick-rooms,  are  clean  water, 
good  soap,  and  free  ventilation.  Let  these  be  competently- 
employed,  and  the  danger  of  infection  will  be  but  a  name. 

Not  a  little  has  been  said  about  the  diet,  drink,  and  general 
regimen  best  calculated  to  protect  those  who  are  exposed  to  fe- 
brile miasm.  Some  recommend  a  very  moderate  diet,  consist- 
ing chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  vegetables,  with  water  as  the 
only  drink.  The  object  of  this  is  stated  to  be,  so  to  purify  the 
blood,  that  the  miasm  may  find  in  it  no  suitable  matter  on  which 
to  act.  Others  urge  the  propriety  of  a  free,  if  not  a  full  dietof 
animal  food,  with  a  liberal  use  of  wine,  or  some  ot'  er  stimula- 
ting beverage,  with  a  view,  as  they  express  it,  to  "live  above 
the  fever." 

In  the  devising  of  neither  of  these  plans  of  prophylaxis,  does 
reason  or  experience  appear  to  have  been  consulted.  If  a  per- 
son exposed  to  the  action  of  marsh  miasm  escape  its  effects,  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  successful  resistance  which  his  constitu- 
tion makes  to  it.  But  the  stronger  in  constitution,  and  the 
more  firmly  settled  in  health  the  individual  is,  the  more  power- 
ful and  unconquerable  will  be  that  resistance. 

How,  then,  is  this  soundness  and  vigour  of  health  to  be  main" 
tained?  The  answer  is  plain.  Not  by  any  sudden  and  great 
change  in  dietand  drink.  Such  a  measure  must  always  unset- 
tle the  constitution,  and,  by  deranging  its  balance,  weaken  it. 
A  sudden  relinquishment  of  old  habits  is  always  hazardous. 
Hence  it  is  particularly  so,  during  the  prpvalence  of  an  epi- 
demic, when  the  powers  of  the  system  should  be  in  full  vigour 
and  harmony  with  each  other,  that  thev  may  resist,  with  the 
more  certain  success,  the  efforts  of  a  rommoM  enemy.  The  rule 
of  wisdom  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Let  those  who  are  exposed 
to  a  febrile  miasm,  persevere  steadily  in  their  usual  course  of  di- 
et, drink,  and  regimen,  provided  they  have  found  it,  by  experi- 
ence, to  agjree  with  them:  T  mean,  provided  it  has  secured  to 
them  the  greatest  amount  of  health,  strength,  and  general  com- 
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fort,  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  For,  in  proportion  to  these 
will  be  the  resistance  of  their  systems  to  the  action  of  the  poi- 
son. Any  thing  that  may  in  the  least  derange  their  health,  or 
weaken  their  powers,  increases  necessarily  their  liability  to 
disease.  Jtis  like  the  mistake  of  a  military  commander,  who 
changes  imprudently  his  order  of  battle,  in  the  face  of  an  ene- 
my ready  to  take  advantage  of  it;  a  movement  which  almost 
certainly  invites  disaster.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic, then,  let  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  eat  animal  food  and 
drink  wine  or  spirits  in  moderation,  continue  to  do  so;  while 
those  whose  diet  has  been  vegetable,  and  their  potation  aque- 
ous, should  persevere  in  them;  provided,  I  say,  they  have 
found  them  salutary.  Entire  health  and  strength  being  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  should  aim,  the  means  by  which  they  have 
found  them  to  be  best  secured,  they  should  perseveringly  em- 
ploy. 

During  epidemic  periods  some  physicians  direct  the  frequent 
use  of  purgatives,  tonics,  or  some  other  medicinal  articles,  as 
preventives  of  disease.  This  is  also  an  injudicious  practice. 
Provided  health  be  sound,  such  a  course  is  not  only  unnecessa- 
ry, but  injurious.  The  end  of  medicines  is  not  to  preserve 
health,  when  it  is  perfect,  but  to  restore  it  when  it  is  lost.  The 
only  genuine  preservatives  of  health  are  suitable  diet  and  drink, 
judiciously  indulged  in,  and  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  well  di- 
rected regimen,  including  suitable  clothing.  And  the  clothing 
should  be  such  as  may  best  maintain  the  action  of  the  skin, 
Bv  the  use  of  active  medicinal  substances  perfect  health  is 
necessarily  deranged.  During  an  epidemic,  then,  let  them 
never  be  employed,  unless  called  for  by  an  evident  com- 
mencement of  indisposition;  and  then  let  them  be  taken  with- 
out loss  of  time.  Should  constipation  of  the  bowels  occur,  let 
it  be  removed;  because  it  indicates  derangement  of  an  impor- 
tant function.  But  active  purging,  however  useful,  as  a  means 
of  cure,  is  not  a  safe  preventive.  Such  appears  to  be  true  pro- 
phylaxis. The  very  anxiety  attendant  on  the  frequent  use  of 
medicine,  for  the  prevention  of  a  prevailing  disease,  deranges 
health,  and  weakens  the  constitutional  resistance,  which  would 
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otherwise  be  made.  Hence  timid  and  pains-taking  individuals 
more  frequently  suffer,  than  those  who,  free  from  dread,  pur- 
sue their  usual  occupations,  and  adhere  to  their  habitual  cus- 
toms. It  is  to  he  understood,  however,  that,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  fever,  fatigue  and  all  violent  exciting  cau- 
ses should  be  carefully  avoided. 

A  few  further  remarks  on  the  miasm  of  typhus  fever  shall  close 
this  memoir.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  febrile  poison,  respect- 
ing which  so  great  a  change  of  opinion  has  occurred,  of  late,  as 
that  which  has  taken  place,  with  regard  to  this. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  beliefin  the  specific  and  contagious  na- 
ture of  typhus,  was  almost  as  universal  as  in  that  of  smrli- 
pox.  A  denial  of  the  correctness  of  this  belief  was  not  only  de- 
nounced, as  medical  heresy,  buf  openly  scoffed  at,  as  medical 
folly.  The  author  of  this  article  has  good  reason  <o  know  that 
he  speaks  truth,  because,  having  been  himself  a  very  early  dis- 
senter from  what  was  then  deemed  orthodoxy,  on  the  subject,  he 
has  been  often  assailed  in  the  manner  here  indicated. 

But  very  different,  with  many  physicians,  is  the  present  state 
of  opinion.  Those  who  were  formerly  strenuous  advocates  for 
the"  contagious  nature  of  typhus  fever,  have  not  only  renounced 
that  hypothesis,  but  contend  now,  that  the  complaint  has  a 
common  origin  with  intermittents  and  remittents;  and,  of 
course,  with  yellow  fever  and  pestis  vera.  Such  is  the  vibration 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  which,  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  so  often  takes  place. 

In  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  just  referred  to,  I  yet  want 
facts  to  induce  me  to  concur.  That  it  is  plausible  and  ably- 
defended,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  not  yet  definitively  es- 
tablished. Although  long  persuaded  that  typhus  fever  is  the 
product  of  a  miasm  generated  by  changes  in  dead  matter,  and 
ftOl  by  morbid  secretion,  I  have  no  solid  ground  to  believe  its 
miasm  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  gives  rise  to  intermit- 
tents and  remittents.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  still  inclined  to 
consider  the  two  poisons  different.  My  opinion  to. this  effect 
rests  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds.  It  will  be  understood 
that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  typhus,  not  as  it  is  sometimes  re- 
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ported  tou?  from  abroad,  but  as  it  always  appears  in  our  own 
country.  And  1  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  diseases  are 
not  the  same.  I  mean,  that  they  do  not  arise  from  the  same 
cause. 

1.  For  reasons  already  given,  the  miasm  of  in termittents  ap- 
pears to  be  the  offspring  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  dead  vegeta- 
ble matter.  But  that  of  typhus  springs  from  animal  matter  per- 
haps alone.  As  formerly  stated,  it  seems  to  be  the  product  ex- 
clusively, of  changes  that  take  place  in  certain  secretions  of  the 
human  body,  after  their  escape  from  the  secreting  organs.  All 
circumstances,  connected  immediately  with  its  production,  fa- 
vour this  belief.  In  particular,  it  is  frequently  generated  in 
places  where  no  vegetable  matter  can  be  found;  while  the 
poison  of  intermittents  is  produced  in  abundance  where  no 
animal  matter  appears,  but  never  without  vegetable.  It  may 
be  added,  that  typhus  fever  often  makes  its  appearance  where 
there  is  no  decomposable  matter  but  human  exhalations. 

2.  The  effects  of  the  two  poisons  on  the  system  of  man  are 
very  dissimilar.  Few  febrile  diseases  differ  more  widely  from 
each  other,  in  their  characteristic  phenomena,  than  typhus  and 
an  intermittent.  Neither  in  their  access,  type,  progress,  symp- 
toms, nor  duration,  have  they  any  resemblance.  They  have, 
at  least  in  these  respects,  no  more  of  resemblance,  than  every 
febrile  affection  has  to  every  other.  The  same  arguments, 
therefore,  which  would  prove  them  identical,  would  do  the  same, 
as  relates  to  every  other  form  of  fever.  If  they  he  the  same, 
fever  is  a  unit.  Small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  pestis  vera, 
are,  in  origin,  identical.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  at 
war  with  just  reasoning.  Were  it  true,  philosophers  might  no 
lo  ger  contend,  that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects. 

3.  No  less  dissimilar  are  the  situations  in  which' the  two  mi- 
asms are  produced.  That  of  intermittents  has  its  birth  in  the 
open  air.  Nor  does  it  matter,  in  the  slightest  degree,  whether 
the  atmosphere  be  calm,  or  agitated  by  wind.  But  the  miasm 
of  typhus  requires,  for  its  production,  close  rooms  and  a  stag- 
nant atmosphere.  In  the  open  air  it  is  never  generated.  Free 
ventilation  is  as  fatal  to  it,  as  the  north  is  to  the  plantain,  or  a 
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tropical  sky  to  the  reindeer  or  the  martin.  I  allude  only  to  lo- 
cal typhus,  usually  called  jail  and  hospital  fever.  With  epi- 
demic typhus,  such  as  our  late  peripneumonia  typhoides,  the 
case  is  different.  The  poison  which  produces  it,  is  bred  in  open 
places,  and  bears  ventilation.  But  no  one  will  contend  that  it 
is  the  same  with  that  which  is  the  cause  of  intermitting  fever. 
Such  an  allegation  would  be  worse  than  hypothesis.  It  could 
scarcely  escape  the  name  of  lunacy. 

4.  Tropical  climates  are  peculiarly  the  birth-place  of  the 
miasm  of  bilious  fever.  But  under  their  influence  typhus  mi- 
asm is  unknown.  It  is,  at  least,  a  very  rare  production.  It  is 
the  native  of  a  higher  latitude,  and  a  cooler  climate.  It  is  gen- 
erated, moreover,  chiefly  during  the  winter  and  spring.  But^. 
in  temperate  climates,  those,  for  example,  in  which  alone  typhus 
fever  ever  prevails,  bilious  miasm  is  the  product  almost  entire- 
ly of  summer  and  autumn. 

5.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  typhus  miasm  can  adhere 
to  the  body  and  clothes  of  an  individual,  and  being,  in  this  way, 
carried  to  a  distance,  escape  from  him,  and  generate  disease  in 
other  persons.  And  the  individual,  from  whose  secretions  the 
poison  is  formed,  may  still  retain  his  health.  Thus,  prisoners 
taken  from  their  dungeons  to  trial,  themselves  free  from  typhus, 
have,,by  the  miasm  carried  along  with  them,  produced  that  com- 
plaint in  tho^e  whom  they  approached. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  reported  occurrences  at  the  Black  As- 
sizes and  the  Old  Bailey,  other  facts  of  similar  import  may  be 
adduced.  If  my  own  authority  may  be  admitted  in  support  of 
my  position,  I  will  relate  one  which  I  witnessed  myself. 

A  criminal,  who  had  been  long  confined  in  a  small,  foul,  and 
badlv  ventilated  dungeon,  was  about  to  be  brought  to  trial. 
His  council  wishing  to  converse  with  him,  but  unwilling  to  en- 
ter a  place  so  offensive,  had  him  brought  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. During  this  conference,  he  was  assailed  by  a  noisome 
odour,  from  the  culprit's  body,  which  produced,  once  or  twice^ 
a  slight  degree  of  nausea.  In  a  tew  days  afterwards,  he  sus- 
tained a  very  violent  attack  of  typhus  fever,  from  which  he  re- 
covered with  great  difficulty.     The  place,  at  the  time^was  free 
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from  disease;  nor  had  the  prisoner  himself  been  sick.  The 
jpoison  issuing  from  his  person  and  clothes,  was  the  only  cause, 
to  winch  the  disease  of  his  counsel  could  be  referred. 

But,  of  the  miasm  of  bilious  fever,  the  same  is  not  true.  No 
instance  can  be  adduced,  where  it  has  been  thus  carried,  and 
thus  communicated.  Yet  being  so  much  more  commonly  and 
abundantly  generated  than  the  miasm  of  typhus,  such  instances 
ou^ht  to  be  numerous,  were  it  capable  of  producing  them. 
To  the  instances  of  typhus  thus  produced,  they  should  be  as  ten 
thousand  to  one. 

6.  The  miasm  of  typhus  is  much  more  destructible  than  that 
of  intermittents.  It  cannot,  as  already  represented,  be  genera- 
ted in  the  open  air.  Nor  can  it,  when  formed,  bear  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  its  common  state  of  purity,  without  losing 
its  deleterious  character.  It  cannot,  therefore,  pass  through 
any  considerable  body  of  atmospheric  air,  and  produce  disease. 
It  must  act  near  its  source,  or  not  at  all. 

But  very  different,  in  these  respects,  is  the  character  of  marsh 
miasm.  It  is  not  immediately  neutralized,  or  in  any  way  de- 
prived of  its  deleterious  qualities,  by  admixture  with  unadulte- 
rated atmospherical  air.  It  can  pass  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  source,  and  still  retain  its  virulence.  Hence  it  propa- 
gates disease  much  more  extensively  than  the  miasm  of  typhus. 
In  fine,  typhus  miasm  depends  on  man  for  its  production;  and, 
that  it  may  generate  disease,  its  subjects  must  be  shut  up  within 
a  narrow  compass.  Hence  its  proper  sphere  of  action  is  in 
cities,  towns,  crowded  dwellings,  and  other  confined  places. 
Its  product,  therefore,  as  already  intimated, has  been  called  jail, 
ship,  and  hospital  fever.  But,  as  respects  its  generation,  the 
miasm  of  intermittents  is  independent  of  man,  and  attacks  him, 
wherever  it  finds  him;  alone  or  in  crowds;  in  the  city  or  the 
country.  It  is  produced  every  where,  and  the  human  family 
is  every  where  its  prey.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  believe 
the  poisons  identical. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  marsh  miasm  produces  disease 
in  domestic  animals.  Of  the  miasm  of  typhus  the  same  is  true. 
But  the  poison  is  generated  by  the  animals  themselves;  I  mean 
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by  deleterious  changes  in  their  exhalations.  Confine  horses,, 
cows,  and  sheep,  too  long,  and  in  crowds,  in  badly  ventilated 
stables  and  folds,  and  they  will  suffer  from  typhus.  This  is 
perhaps  more  especially  true  of  the  latter  animals.  The  vulgar 
name  of  the  disease  which  attacks  them  is  the  "roJ."  But  it 
is  a  true  malignant  fever,  of  a  typhus  character.  Nor  is  its 
source  doubtful.  Ventilation  and  cleanliness  prevent  its  produc- 
tion, and  extinguish  it  after  it  has  been  produced. 

It  will  be  observed,  I  repeat,  that  the  form  of  human  typhus 
here  referred  to,isthat  which  arises  from  local  sources.  Although 
it  is  probably  produced  most  readily,  and  marked  with  most 
malignity,  when  the  general  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is 
unfriendly  to  health,  yet  it  may  be  produced  when  no  deleterious 
constitution  exists.  It  is  then  purely  local,  the  result  exclu- 
sively of  a  poison  generated  by  chemical  changes  in  human 
exhalations.  This  form  of  fever  I  say,  is  specifically  different 
from  intermittents  and  remittents.  It  can  neither  be  converted 
into  them,  nor  they  into  it.  Remittents  do,  indeed,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,  and  under  improper  treatment,  pass  into  what 
is  denominated  a  typhoid  state.  But  they  do  not  pass  into  genu- 
ine typhus,  any  more  than  into  small-pox.  All  violent  and  pro- 
tracted febrile  affections,  whatever  may  be  their  original  type 
and  character,  run  toward  the  close,  into  typhoid  action.  This 
is  very  often  the  case  with  small-pox  and  scarlatina,  and  not 
no  frequently  with  measles.  But  those  complaints  are  not  ty- 
phus. No  febrile  disease  changes  its  nature.  It  does  not  begin 
as  one  kind  of  fever,  and  terminate  as  another.  Marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  few  new  symptoms,  it  is,  from  beginning  to 
end, specifically  the  same.  New  svmptoms  appear  in  many  cases 
of  small-pox,  as  well  as  of  typhus.  But  it  is  small-pox  still. 
A^d  typhus  has  a  character  as  specific  and  unchangeable  as 
it  has. 

Of  the  origin  of  epidemic  typhus,it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak. 
That  which,  some  vears  ago,  passed  over  the  United  States, 
under  the  names  of  typhus  syncopalis,  peripneumonia  typhoides,  and 
cold  plague,  had  no  manifest  dependence  on  place,  season,  or  any 
of  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.     It  prevailed  at  all 
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times,  in  all  situations,  and  during  every  description  of  weather. 
It  was  as  completely  atmospherical,  as  influenza  or  scarlet  fe- 
ver. Nor  was  it  less  different  than  they  are  from  intermittents 
and  remittents.  Its  origin,  moreover,  was  equally  obscure.  To 
pronounce  it  the  product  of  some  terrene  exhalation,  would  be 
to  utter  a  mere  conjecture.  And  yet  the  science  of  medicine 
cannot,  at  present,  offer  any  thing  better. 

From  having  been  an  exclusive  contagionist,  Dr.  Armstrong 
now  derives  from  the  same  malaria  which  produces  intermit- 
tents and  remittents,  the  epidemic  typhus,  which  lately  prevail- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland.  In  proof  of  his  opinion,  he  adduces 
the  prevalence  of  those  diseases  chiefly  in  the  same  places, 
and  especially  their  convertibility  into  each  other.  He  asserts  that 
he  has  seen  intermittents  and  remittents  changed  into  typhus, 
and  the  reverse. 

If  this  be  true,  they  are  but  modifications  of  the  same  fever, 
and  are,  therefore,  the  product  of  the  same  miasm.  But,  of  in- 
termittents and  remittents,  and  the  typhus  fever  of  the  United 
States,  whether  epidemic  or  local,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  true.  Those 
complaints  are  not  confined  to  the  same  places;  nor  are  they 
convertible  into  each  other.  They  are  not  even  most  prevalent 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  In  fine,  they  are  dissimilar  i?  all 
points  essential  to  character;  nor  do  they  seem  to  differ  more 
in  any  respect,  than  in  the  causes  which  produce  them. 


Art.  II. — An  Essay  on  the  Absorbent  System  and  its  Functions. 
By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.  of  Fayette  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

[continued  from  page  364.] 

JO  UJVCTIOJYS  of  the  Absorbent  System.— The  investigation 
prosecuted  thus  far  has  been  almost  exclusively  anatomical. 
Besides  an  exhibition  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  absorbent 
system  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  several  divisions  as  distinct  and 
separate  integral  parts,  it  is  true,  we  have  given  an  ample  and 
detailed  account  of  its  properties,  but  these  do  not  constitute 
its  functions,  nor  are  they  capable,  individually,  of  exercising 
any  of  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is  only  by  the 
exertion  of  the  cumulative  energies  of  several  of  them,  that 
any  of  the  offices  of  life  can  be  properly  performed. 

In  the  study,  therefore,  of  the  separate  and  independent  func- 
tions of  the  absorbent  system  we  shall  immediately  engage. 
In  this  disquisition,  we  design  pursuing  the  same  course  so 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  anatomical  investigation  of  the  different 
distinct  divisions  of  this  system.  In  accordance  with  this  ar- 
rangement, the 

Functions  of  the  Lymphatic  absorbo-exha tents  must  come  first 
under  consideration.  That  order  of  vessels  of  this  division  of 
the  absorbent  system,  which  originates  from  the  villi  of  the 
small  bowels  but  chiefly  from  those  of  the  duodenum,  was 
designed  unquestionably  for  the  absorption  of  chyme,  which, 
after  the  process  of  digestion  has  terminated,  generally  exists 
in  great  abundance.  Although  this  proposition  is  almost  intu- 
itively evident,  it  has  been  assailed  so  fiercely  by  a  distinguished 
and  authoritative  physiologist,  as  to  have  kept  public  opinion, 
held  for  some  time,  in  perturbed  suspense.  Unsettled,  howev- 
er, as  opinion  decidedly  was  for  a  while,  so  victoriously  have  the 
peculiar  sentiments  of  M.  Magendie  been  combatted  bv  some 
of  the  ablest  disciples  of  Hunter,  that  it  surely  would  be  a 
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work  eminently  supererogatory  to  adduce  evidence  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  position,  which  doubtless,  receives  the  unquali- 
fied assent  of  every  sound  and  enlightened  physiologist.  Ta- 
king it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  particular  office  of  the 
vessels  which  are  usually  known  by  the  denomination  of  lacteals, 
is  to  remove  chyme  from  the  duodenum,  we  shall  pass  on  with- 
out additional  comment,  to  the  examination  of  the  functions 
which  devolve  upon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  class  of 
absorbents  at  present  under  consideration. 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion:  among 
physiologists  there  is,  here  at  least,  an  unanimity,  perfectly 
undisturbed,  and  unfluctuating.  They  all  concur  in  admitting, 
that  they  absorb  a  fluid  called  lymph,  and  that  after  its  accumu- 
lation in  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is  exhaled  into  the  venous  circula- 
tion. But  certainty,  at  this  point,  ceases:  here  conjecture 
commences  her  reign.  The  source  of  lymph  has  given  rise 
to  a  multiplicity  of  speculative  opinions,  all  of  which,  we  are 
constrained  to  consider  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  There  are 
two,  however,  that  possess  in  our  humble  belief,  the  equivocal 
merit  of  plausible  hypotheses. 

By  the  espousers  of  one  of  these  hypotheses  it  is  contended, 
that  lymph  is  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  wnich 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  body,  or  rather  of 
those  exhausted  substances,  which  have  become  old,  impover- 
ished, and  consequently  unfit  to  remain  in  it.  Coming  from 
such  a  diversity  of  sources,  lymph  must  of  necessity  be  com- 
posed of  a  great  variety  of  very  different  materials.  For  as 
all  the  solids  as  well  as  fluids,  are  made  to  contribute  to  its  pro- 
duction, it  is  impossible  for  lymph  to  exhibit  an  uniformity  of 
character.  But  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  its  most  conspic- 
uous characteristic  attribute.  Thus,  by  M.  Ribesit  is  asserted, 
that  while  foreign  substances  such  as  oil,  pus,  &c.  arts  frequently 
found  in  the  veins,  no  foreign  article  is  ever  discovered  in  ad- 
mixture with  the  lymph.  By  M.  Magendie  also  it  is  remarked, 
that  "the  lymph  has  always  been  found  to  possess  the  same 
sensible  qualities  in  all  parts  of  the  body."  These  statements 
are   manifestly   irreconciieable    with   the    assigned  origin  of 
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lymph.  To  invalidate  this  opinion,  however,  it  may  be  urged2 
that  by  Mascagni  and  even  by  Magendie  himself,  oil  has  been 
found  with  lymph  in  a  state  of  admixture.  In  health  this  has 
never  been  observed  in  pure  lymph.  It  should  moreover  be 
recollected,  that  the  assertions  of  the  distinguished  individuals 
alluded  to,  were  predicated  upon  observations  made  with  lymph 
and  chyle  mixed  together.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  discovered  in  the  mixture,  occa- 
sional particles  of  an  oily  or  fatty  substance;  for  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  M  M.  Halle  and  Dupuytren,  that  such  an  appear- 
ance is  very  commonly  exhibited  by  chyle.  Let  it  be  distinct- 
ly understood,  that  we  contend  for  the  uniformity  of  lymph 
only  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Substances  essentially 
unlike  lymph  in  the  lymphatics,  when  abnormal  action  in- 
vades them,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinion  maintained 
by  us,  and  is  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  of  rare  occurrence. 
Chyle  is  a  fluid  exclusively  nutritive.  Is  it,  therefore,  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  nature  designed  its  adulteration,  by 
incorporating  it  with  a  fluid,  which,  if  at  all  alimentary,  must 
unavoidably  possess  that  attribute  in  a  very  low  degree?  This 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  if  lymph  really  has  its  souree  in 
the  debris  of  the  solids.  How  clearly  inconsistent  is  this  with 
the  purpose  most  emphatically  revealed  by  the  vessels  which 
absorb  the  chvme?  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  research- 
es of  M  M.  Gmelinand  Tiedemann,  have  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed the  fact,  that  of  ail  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system,  the 
chyliferous  are  those  which  refuse  most  obstinately  to  take  up 
foreign  substances,  or  to  accomplish  what  they  have  called 
accidental  absorption.  Is  it  possible  for  this  fact  to  be  misinterpre- 
ted? Is  it  not  manifest,  that  its  special  design  is  to  prevent 
the  chyle  from  admixture  with  any  improper  substances,  that 
may  be  in  the  intestinal  tube?  But  if  lymph  is  composed  of 
the  old  and  exhausted  elements  of  the  organs,  how  exceedingly 
preposterous,  to  erect  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  at  the 
radicules  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  unfit  articles,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  incorporate 
the  fluid  absorbed,  with  a  compound  necessarily  heterogeneous? 
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It  is  asserted   by  M  M.  Chaussier   and  Adelon,  and  they 
express  nothing  more  than  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  no  substance 
can  enter  into  the  composition  of  lymph  but  that  which  is  emi- 
nently nutritive.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  supremely  preposterous 
to  contend,  that  lymph  has  it  sourct3  in  the  debris  of  the  orga- 
nized solids?     To  demonstrate  that  the  materials  which  consti- 
tute the  supposed  origin  of  lymph,  are  in  every  respect  totally 
incapacitated  to  yield  nourishment  to  the  living  body,  is  uncon- 
nected with  difficulty.     Is  it  not  intuitively  evident,  that  these 
substances  would  not  be  removed  if  their  nature   was  such  as 
to  render  them  suitable  ingredients  in  the  structure  of  the  body? 
Their  unfitness  is  the  exclusive  reason   why  interstitial  absorp- 
tion is  exerted   for  their  removal.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  cause 
of  great  surprise,  that  it  should  ever  have  been  supposed  by 
any  one,   that  materials  which   have  become   by  age  unfit  to 
remain  in  the  structure  of  the  organs,  should  be  removed  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  produce  an  eminently  alimentary  fluid 
designed  to  nourish  the  body?     If  this  were  true,  the  animal 
economy  would  possess  within  itself  abundant  means  of  nourish- 
ment, which  is  disproved  by  the   melancholy  fact,  that  death  is 
frequently  the  result  of  inanition.     Is  it  possible,  moreover,  to 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  institution  of  the  process 
of  interstitial   absorption,  if  the   results  of  it  are  to  be  thrown 
directly  into  the  sanguineous  circulation,  and   from  thence  re- 
deposited  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of  the  organs?     Thus 
viewed,   the  purposes  of  the  economy   are   so   enigma  tic  ally- 
expressed,  as  to  be  absolutely    unintelligible.     Contemplated 
then   upon  its   most  favourable  side,  the   deduction  which  this 
hypothesis  authorizes,  is,  that  the  materials  of  nutrition,  which 
have  become  exhausted   by    remaining  a  certain    time  in  the 
structure  of  the  organs,  are,  by  passing  through  the   lymphatic 
absorbo  exhalents  into  the  sanguiferous  circulation,  completely 
regenerated,  or  put  in  full  posession  of  all  the  attributes  which 
constituted  their  original  excellence.     An  inference  subversive 
of  every  principle   of  sound  philosophy,  and  at  war  with  every 
tfah  u:  confessedly  true  in  physiology. 

Lymph  is  a  vital  fluid,  but  the  result  of  interstitial  absorption 
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is  necessarily  destitute  of  the  living  principle.  In  the  structure 
of  the  organs,  that,  which  is  to  constitute  their  immediate  debris, 
is  certainly  in  possession  of  vitality,  but  it  is  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  until 
this  principle  in  them  is  extinguished.  No  more  conclusive 
evidence  in  demonstration  of  this  can  be  required,  than,  that 
no  organ  can  be  absorbed  until  its  texture  is  destroyed — until 
its  organization  is  broken  down — until,  in  fact,  it  becomes  com- 
pletely fluid.  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  as  the  life  of  a 
tissue  arises  exclusively  from  its  organization,  the  former  must 
be  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  destroyed.  In  a  state  of 
aggregation,  it  is  impossible  for  any  solid  substance  to  enter  aE 
absorbent  vessel:  transmutation  into  the  state  of  a  fluid,  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  step. 

This  is  the  real  character  of  lymph,  if  the  source  to  which 
it  has  been  ascribed,  is  founded  in  truth.  How  exceedingly 
nugatory  and  idle  was  it  therefore,  in  nature  to  guard  with  such 
sedulous  care  the  radicules  of  the  chyliferous  vesels,  when  the 
chyme  is  scarcely  converted  into  chyle,  before  it  is  intimately 
commingled  with  the  lymph,  a  fluid  which  is  not  only  destitute 
of  the  principle  of  life,  but  a  compound  eminently  heteroge- 
neous, and  possessing  consequently  all  the  attributes  of  a  foreign 
substance.  But,  that  nature  never  incorporates  fluids  thus 
dissimilar,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  would  be  the  most  direct 
and  effectual  means,  that  could  possibly  be  adopted,  to  counter- 
act all  the  efforts  made  by  the  organs  of  assimilation. 

The  hypothesis  which  we  are  combatting,  renders  it  necessary 
to  ascribe  to  the  same  organ,  the  execution  of  two  functions, 
that  are  not  only  unlike,  but,  which  are  in  a  state  of  direct 
antagonism.  Thus  it  is  through  the  thoracic  duct,  that  the  ma- 
terials of  recuperation  are  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  it 
is  through  the  same  channel,  that  the  proceeds  of  insterstitial 
absorption  pass  before  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
organs  of  elimination. 

These  considerations  induce  us  to  conclude,  that  the  hypothe- 
sis, w-iich  we  have  been  examining,  is  altogether  destitute  of 
a  substantial  foundation. 
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The  other  hypothesis  is  predicated  upon  the  helief,  that  na- 
ture is  very  prodigal  in  supplying  nutriment  to  the  different  or- 
gans; that  it  is  furnished  in  greater  abundance  than  their  abso- 
lute necessities  demand.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  a  re- 
sidue, which  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  absorb,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  that  lymph  derives  its  origin.  The  only  ad- 
vantage which  this  theory  has  over  that  the  absurdity  of  which 
has  beeen  sufficiently  shown,  consists  in  the,  nearer  approxima- 
tion which  it  makes  to  the  real  nature  of  lymph.  In  other  re- 
spects, it  is,  if  possible,  more  manifestly  erroneous.  It  is  found- 
ed upon  a  gratuitous  supposition,  infinitely  disgraceful  to  nature 
as  an  artist.  It  asserts  her  inability  properly  to  adapt  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  specific  purposes;  an  attribute  for  which 
she  is  more  distinguished  than  any  other.  To  assert  that  it 
was  necessary  to  create  an  order  of  vessels,  in  order  to  shield  the 
system  from  the  disasters  to  which  it  is  daily  exposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  awkward  and  blundering  manner  in  which  the 
function  of  nutrition  is  performed,  is  preferring  a  charge,  which 
is  clearly  unfounded, and  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  ingen- 
ious sophistry  to  render  plausible.  It  leads  to  conclusions  which 
are  in  direct  contravention  to  the  most  familiar  facts.  Is  it  true, 
that  in  those  who  labour  under  excessive  obesity  the  lymphatic 
absorbo-exhalents  are  in  a  state  of  paralysis?  Or,  in  those  who 
labour  under  corporeal  extenuation,  is  it  established  by  research- 
es in  pathological  anatomy,  that  they  have  made  abnormal  exer- 
tion? 

If  it  be  true,  that  lymph  is  nothing  more  than  the  residue  of 
superabundant  nutrition  it  should  never  be  found  in  animals  that 
have  fasted  several  days.  This  is  not  the  fact,  however,  for  it 
is  in  similar  circumstances  that  that  fluid  can  be  easily  obtained. 
The  author  has  repeatedly  discovered  lymph  in  the  thoracic 
dactofdogs  after  fasting  had  continued  as  many  as  four  days. 
From  which  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  residue  of  nutrition. 

Much  research  and  considerable  reflection  have  induced  us 
to  consider  lymph  as  consisting  of  chyle  absorbed  from   the  ca^ 
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pi  liar j  blood-vessels  to  be  re-elaborated  by  the   lymphatic  aB- 
sorbo-exhalents. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
that  this  division  of  the  absorbent  system  does  in  part  originate 
from  the  minute  blood-vessels:  it  cannot,  therefore,  at  this  time 
be  necessary  to  detail  evidence  of  the  fact.  Without,  how- 
ever, burdening  our  subject  with  unnecessary  proof,  it  may  not 
be  unimportant  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this  communication 
is  recognized  and  admitted  by  the  ablest  authorities  living.  Thus 
by  M.  Magendie  it  is  remarked  that  "It  often  happens,  that  an 
injection  forced  into  an  artery,  passes  into  the  lymphatics  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  distributed."  By  M.  Adelon  it  is  said  that  "dans 
ces  systemes  capillaires  ily  a  communication  facile  entre  les  di- 
verses  especes  de  vaisseauxqui  les  forment,  entre  les  arteres 
et  les  veines,  les  arteres  et  les  lymphatiques,  les  veines  et  les 
lymphatiques  meme." 

According  to  the  opinion  above  expressed,  there  can  be  de- 
tected, no  radical  or  essential  difference  between  lymph,  chyle 
and  blood.  Inconsiderable  shades  of  difference  are  certainly 
obvious,  but  the  resemblance  between  them  is  so  striking,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  them  fundamentally  identical. 

Formerly  there  was  considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  specific  nature  of  chyle,  but  at  present,  no  doubt 
exists  upon  the  subject.  By  Lower  and  Brunner  it  was  consid- 
ered identical  with  milk;  by  Wepfer,  Pecquet  and  Monro  a  spe- 
cies of  cream;  and  by  Lister  of  an  oleaginous  nature.  We 
are,  however,  particularly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Halle, 
Dupuytren,  Magendie,  Vauquelin  and  Marcet  for  a  knowledge 
of  its  real  nature.  From  these  distinguished  individuals  we  learn, 
that  chyle  has  a  sweetish  and  slightly  saltish  taste ;  exhales  an  odour 
like  that  of  human  semen;  of  a  pinkish  colour;  coagulates  or 
rather  assumes  a  short  time  after  exposure  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric air  a  gelatinous  form  not  unlike  a  coagulum.  Beneath 
this  there  is  another  perfectly  liquid  portion,  which  is  elevated 
above  the  coagulum,  whenever  its  circumference  is  detatched 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 
It  thus  appears,  that  chyle  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  parts* 
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The  liquid  portion  is  very  clear  and  resembles  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  That  which  coagulates,  is  solid,  dense  and  white.  This 
division  of  chyle  M  M.  Halle  and  Dupuytren  consider  false 
and  unnatural.  They  contend,  that  it  is  composed  of  or  is  divi- 
sible into  no  less  than  three  separate  superposed  parts.  The 
primitive  stratum,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  they 
inform  us  is  composed  of  fibrin  and  red  colouring  matter,  and 
is  consequently  solid ;  the  second  is  liquid  and  is  analogous  to 
the  serum  of  the  blood;  and  that  upon  the  surface,  although  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  delicate,  is  opaque,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
of  a  nature  entirely  oleaginous. 

By  a  total  fast,  for  the  space  of  several  days,  lymph  may  be 
obtained  nearly  pure.  There  is  then,  but  little,  if  any  chyle 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  Lymph  thus  procured,  we  are  informed 
by  M  M.  Chevreuil  and  Magendie,  has  a  pinkish  colour;  an 
odour  manifestly  analogous  to  human  semen;  and  a  taste  deci- 
dedly sweetish,  and  saline.  Usually  it  does  not  remain  long  in 
a  iuid  state.  Rest  and  exposure  to  the  action  of  air,  soon  trans- 
form it  into  a  solid  mass.  In  a  state  of  coagulation,  the  pinkish 
hue  is  much  more  distinctly  pronounced,  and  then  there  are  in  it 
a  multitude  of  reddish  filaments  arranged  in  irregular  arborisations 
not  unlike  the  small  vessels  found  in  the  organized  tissues.  An 
attentive  examination  of  coagulated  lymph  will  show  distinctly 
that  it  consists  of  two  separate  and  dissimilar  parts.  One  is 
solid  and  the  other  liquid.  If  the  former  is  separated  from  the 
latter,  the  latter  also  will  become  in  great  part  solidified.  Be- 
tween the  solid  part  of  lymph  and  the  coagulum  of  the  bloody 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance.  Like  it,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  the  coagulum  of  lymph  assumes  a  shining  red 
colour,  and  when  immersed  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  transform- 
ed into  a  deep  purple  red. 

The  resemblance  between  the  attributes  of  chyle  and  lymph, 
as  above  exhibited,  is  too  striking,  not  to  challenge  particular 
attention.  They  are  both  discharged  into  the  venous  circula- 
tion; they  are  both  highly  nutritive;  they  have  the  same  taste; 
the  same  odour;  the  same  colour;  they  both  coagulate;  they 
separate  into  two  parts — -one  liquid  and  the  other  solid.     M  M. 
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Leu  rent  and  Lassaigne,  have  analyzed  the  chyle  and  lymph  of 
numerous  animals,  and  they  inform  us,  that  chemistry  possesses 
no  means  of  detecting  an  essential  difference  between  them. 
FromM  M.  Halle  and  Dupuytren  we  learn,  t-at  they  observed 
upon  the  chylous  coagulum  a  fatty  or  oily  substance,  which  they 
had  never  seen  upon  lymph.  Although  this  evidently  discloses 
an  unimportant  difference,  it  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  distinguishing  chyle  from  lymph.  Its  appearance  is  occasion- 
al and  accidental  only — not  universal,  and  its  occurrence  is 
ascribable  exclusively  to  the  particular  kind  of  aliment  upon 
which  the  animal  has  subsisted.  While  it  occurs  freqently  in 
carnivorous,  it  is  never  present  in  animals  entirely  herbivorous. 

There  is  very  great  analogy  between  chyle  and  blood.  The 
separation  of  the  former  into  two  distinct  parts,  resembles  very 
much  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the  latter  into  crassamen- 
tum  and  serum.  The  chyle,  likewise,  resembles  the  blood  in 
the  nature  of  its  salts.  The  properties  of  the  liquid  part  of 
chyle  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The 
chyle  is  fibrinous,  but  its  fibrine  is  less  elastic,  and  is  more  com- 
pletely and  promptly  soluble  in  caustic  potash  than  that  of  the 
blood.  In  the  latter  too,  fibrine  exists  in  greater  abundance, 
and  is  of  greater  specific  gravity.  Between  chyle  and  blood 
Dr.  Bostock  attempts  to  establish  an  essential  difference  upon 
the  same  basis  precisely  as  attempted  by  M  M.  >  alle  and 
Dupuytren,  By  Dr.  Bostock  it  is  said,  that  chyle  contains  a 
quantity  of  an  oily  or  fatty  matter,  "an  ingredient  which  is  only 
occasionally  found  in  the  blood."  It  should  have  been  recollect- 
ed, however,  before  he  attempted  to  establish  a  distinction  upon 
so  frail  and  uncertain  a  foundation,  that  this  "ingredient"  is  only 
of  occasional  occurrence  in  chyle.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Mar- 
eet,  that  oil  or  fat  is  found  in  animal  but  never  in  vegetable 
chyle. 

The  attributes  of  chyle  and  blood,  both  in  a  chemical  and 
physiological  point  of  view,  are  such,  therefore,  as  to  authorize 
us  in  considering  them  as  strongly  resemblir-^  though  not  iden- 
tical fluids.  Between  them,  however,  there  are  tho-e  who 
contend  for  a  still  more  close  analogy.     Thus  M  M.  Parmen- 
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tier  and  Deyeux  were  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  chyle  and  blood,  consists  in  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  latter. 

Connected  with  this  enquiry,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  if 
there  are  any  points  of  analogy  between  the  lymph  and  blood. 
Having  already  demonstrated,  that  there  is  considerable  resem- 
blance between  chyle  and  lymph,  as  well  as  between  chyle 
and  blood,  reasoning  a  priori,  we  are  authorized  to  assert,  that 
a  similar  analogy  will  be  found  between  lymph  and  blood. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  there  is  considerable 
likeness  between  the  solid  part  of  lymph  and  the  coagulum  of 
blood,  and,  that  the  same  effects  arc  produced  in  the  former 
by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  as  in  the  lat- 
ter. Like  blood,  says  Mascagni,  lymph  in  the  course  of  from 
seven  to  ten  minutes  separates  into  two  parts.  Jn  the  midst  of 
the  more  abundant  serous  portion,  a  fibrous  coagulum  floats, 
which,  by  contracting,  is  forined  into  a  small  cake.  From  which 
he  concludes,  that  lymph  consists  for  the  greatest  part  of  serum 
and  that  fibrin  constitutes  its  least  part.  The  fact  of  lymph 
separating  into  two  parts  cannot  be  doubted,  but,  that  it  con- 
sists for  the  greatest  part  of  serum  is  rendered  very  questiona- 
ble by  Soemmering,  and,  that  fibrin  constitutes  its  least  partis 
disproved  by  the  researches  of  M.  Chevreuil  and  others.  By  M. 
Richerand,  it  is  said,  that  the  lymph  in  man  and  warm-blooded 
animals,  appears  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  fluid  which  is 
contained  in  the  vessels  of  white-blooded  animals.  By  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  the  author  of  a  Croonean  Lecture,  it  is  said,  that 
in  all  probability,  the  lymph  is  something  more  than  the  fluid 
absorbed  from  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  arteries  had  depos- 
ited it  to  lubricate  them;  for  such  fluid  does  not  coagulate  in  a 
heat  less  than  160°,  whereas  the  lymph  coagulates  upon  expo- 
sure only,  and  in  so  doing  it  greatly  resembles  the  coagulable 
lymph  of  the  blood.  We  are  told  by  M.  Magendie,  that  in 
some  cases,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  lymph  and 
the  blood,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

These  statements,  particularly  when  associated  with  the  tes- 
timony of  M  M.  Leurent  and  Lassaigne,  who  say  it  is  impof- 
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sible  to  discover  an  essential  difference  between  chyle  and 
lymph,  and  with  that  of  M.  M.  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  who 
inform  us,  that  they  consider  the  only  difference  between  blood 
and  chyle  to  consist  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  former,  must 
satisfactorily  prove,  that  the  difference  between  lymph  and 
blood  is  of  necessity  very  inconsiderable. 

Shades  of  difference  doubtless  exist  between  chyle,  lymph 
and  blood,  but  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  convince  <us, 
that  they  proceed  exclusively  from  different  degrees  of  elabora- 
tion. If  the  hypothesis  we  are  attempting  to  establish  is  true, 
thorough  investigation  must  prove,  that  blood  is  a  more  vital  or 
more  completely  elaborated  fluid  than  lymph,  and  lymph  more 
so  than  chyle.  That  chyle  is  more  so  than  chyme  has  already 
been  proved. 

Thus,  fibrin  is  more  abundant  and  of  greater  specific  gravity 
and  is  more  elastic  in  blood  than  in  hmph.  Blood  coagulates 
sooner  than  lymph  and  its  colour  is  more  decidedly  affected  by 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  That  lymph  is  more  amply  sup- 
plied with  fibrin  than  chyle,  is  proved  by  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  M  M.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann.  These  individuals 
inform  us,  that  fibrin  abounds  in  the  lymph  of  the  lower  extreme- 
ties,  and  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  chyle  after  the  addition 
of  the  lymph  from  the  spleen.  The  legitimate  conclusion  from 
which  is,  that  lymph  is  richer  in  fibrin  than  chyle.  Actual  ex- 
periment has  proved  to  us,  that  lymph  sooner  coagulates  and 
that  its  colour  is  sooner  and  more  manifestly  affected  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  than  chyle. 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  here  avowed,  chyle  should 
not  be  so  instantaneously,  as  is  generally  supposed,  incorporated 
with  the  blood,  as  to  prevent  under  any  circumstances  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  former  and  latter.  That  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion is  false  and  unfounded  a  little  examination  will  convince 
the  reader. 

In  numerous  cases  recorded  by  Ruysch,  Glisson,  Haller  and 
Morgagni  of  the  discovery  of  a  chyle-like  fluid  mixed  with  the 
blood,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  was  generally  some  affection 
of  the  heart  or  embarrassment  of  respiration,  either  idiopathic 
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or  sympathetic.  In  these  instancessanguification  was  doubtless 
carried  on  imperfectly.  We  are  told  by  Bilsius,  an  old  author 
quoted  by  Baron  Hailer,  that  he  had  seen  a  grey  chyle  in  the 
blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins.  In  the  same  vessels,  Soemmer- 
ing is  of  opinion,  that  he  had  seen  something  similar.  The  exist- 
ence of  chyle  in  the  blood  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Cruikshank. 

By  Lower  it  is  contended*  that  chyle  is  not  immediately  as- 
similated with  the  mass  of  blood  but  that  it  floats  in  it  for  some 
time  in  its  original  state.  In  support  of  this  opinion  a  most  re- 
markable case  isadduced.  "A  maid,  after  eating  a  good  breakfast 
about  seven  in  1  he  morning,  was  let  blood  about  eleven  the  same 
day  in  her  foot.  The  first  blood  was  received  in  a  porringer,  and 
within  a  little  while  it  turned  very  white.  The  last  blood  was  re- 
ceivedinasaucer,which  turned  white  immediately, like  the  white 
of  a  custard.  Within  five  or  six  hours  after,  I  chanced  to  see  both ; 
and  that  in  the  porringer  was  half  blood  and  half  chyle,  swimming 
upon  it  like  a  serum  as  white  as  milk;  and  that  in  the  saucer  all 
chyle  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  drop  of  blood.  And  when 
we  heated  them  distinctly  over  a  gentle  fire,  they  both  hardened 
as  the  white  of  an  egg  when  it  is  heated,  or  just  as  the  serum 
of  the  blood  doth  with  heating  but  far  more  white.  The  maid 
was  then  in  good  health,  and  only  let  blood  because  she  never 
had  her  courses,  yet  of  a  very  florid  clear  complexion." 

By  Blumenbach,  we  are  informed,  that  he  has  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  chyle  in  the  blood  drawn  after  digestion.  Bj 
Drv  Rush,  it  is  said,  that  chyle  is  found  in  the  blood  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  lungs.  In  a  number  of  experiments  per- 
formed upon  dogs  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  this  fact  was  fully  es(ab- 
lished.  We  are  told  by  Professor  Dumas,  that  when  a  vei':  is 
opened  in  an  animal  that  has  eaten  plentifully,  evident  traces  of 
chyle  may  be  detected  upon  the  surface  of  the  blood,  after  the 
process  of  digestion  has  terminated. 

From  evidence  multiplied  and  unquestionable  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  chyle  is  not  immediately  amalgamated 
and  confounded  with  the  blood;— that  passing  through  the  lungs 
once  only,  is  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  object,  bdeed, 
w.e  have  satisfactory  reason  to  believe,  that  in  its  formal  state 
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as  pure  chyle,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  those  properties  by  whicfo 
it  is  rendered  a  proper  stimulus  to  the  organs  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact;  for  we  are  assured  by  Professor  Martini, that  if  a 
more  abundant  quantity  of  chyle  than  is  customary,  enters 
the  circulation,  abnormal  action  is  sure  to  be  the  consequence. 

In  certain  morbid  conditions,  pure  blood  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  instead  of  chyle.  Such  phe- 
nomena may  be  adduced  as  legitimate  proof  of  the  hypothesis 
here  defended.  Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Ma&cagni,  that 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  and  peritoneum  are  frequently  tilled 
with  blood  in  animals  that  have  died  in  consequence  of  vn\- 
monary  or  abdominal  haemorrhage.  From  which  he  concluded, 
that  these  vessels  absorbed  the  fluid  with  which  they  were  dis- 
tended. M.  Amussat,  exhibited  to  the  Academie  Royale,  a  mor- 
hid  preparation,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died 
of  small-pox.  In  this  subject  the  attempt  to  inject  the  Em- 
phatic absorbo-exhalents  had  been  made  in  vain ;  and  the  obsta- 
cle  was  found  to  consist  in  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  of 
the  abdomen,  and  even  the  thoracic  duct  itself,  being  loaded 
with  blood.  The  last-mentioned  phenomenon,  it  is  remarked, 
appears  to  have  been  observed  by  others;  but  is  not  indicative 
of  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  vessels  themselves;  which,  after 
removing  the  blood,  (absorbed  by  them  unquestionably,)  exhi- 
bited their  natural  physiological  appearance.  In  animals  as  well 
as  in  men  M.  Magendie  has  frequently  seen  these  vessels  filled 
with  blood,  where  there  had  been  no  extravasation  of  this  fluid. 

By  M.  Magendie,  it  is  stated,  that  as  abstinence  is  protracted, 
lymph  assumes  progressively  a  deeper  red,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  eight  days  it  is  as  red  as  blood.  And  Soemmering  long 
ago  said  "  Inter  epulas  atque  pocula,  novi  per  vasa  absorbentia 
canalisintestinalis  humores  sanguinem  subire  incipiunt."  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  After  the  animal  has  fasted  for  some 
time  chyle  cannot  be  as  usual  periodically  supplied.  The  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  which  is,  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exha- 
lents must  either  cease  to  act  altogether,  or  they  must  act  upon 
the  blood  itself.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  modification  which 
the  elective  sensibility  of  these  vessels  must  sustain  from  a  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  system  universally 
by  protracted  abstinence.  Thus,  in  an  abnormal  state,  they  ab- 
sorb blood,  but  while  they  retain  their  physiological  integrity, 
they  obstinately  refuse  to  do  it. 

It  is  conjectured  by  M  M.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  that  the 
red-colouring  matter  of  chyle,  is  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood 
by  Ihe  mesenteric  glands  and  the  spleen.  In  support  of  which 
it  is  said,  that  chyle  is  perfectly  white  before  it  has  passed 
through  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  but  that  it  reddens  espe- 
cially after  the  reddish  lymph  from  the  spleen  is  mixed  with  it* 
This  hypothesis  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  premises^ 
are  doubtless  sound;  but  the  conclusion  is  plainly  unauthorized. 
We  have  no  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  lymph  of  other  parts  is 
not  as  red  as  that  from  the  spleen.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reas- 
on to  believe  that  this  attribute  is  preserved  by  the  lymph 
throughout  the  system.  It  is  true,  that  the  lymph  from  the 
spleen  is  a  little  more  abundant  than  from  most  other  parts,  and 
this  renders  it  more  easy  to  minutely  notice  its  peculiarities. 
To  admit  that  the  lymph  from  the  spleen  only  is  reddish,  or  that 
it  is  more  so  than  that  of  other  parts,  would  be  an  admission  in 
direct  oppugnancy  to  a  well  established  fact.  The  uniformity 
of  character  in  the  attributes  of  lymph  throughout  the  system, 
a  position  sustained  by  irrefragable  evidence,  would  be  at  once 
destroyed.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
erroneous  hypothesis  of  M  M.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann,  in  order 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  which  it  is  deduced.  It 
yields  no  inconsiderable  support  to  the  source  to  which  we  have 
ascribed  lymph.  How  shall  we  explain  its  reddish  colour,  un- 
less we  attribute  it  to  absorption  by  the  lymphatic  absorbo- 
exhalents  from  the  capillary  blood-vessels? 

Thus  the  erroneousness  of  the  most  plausible  hypotheses  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown,  and  the  following  propositions  fully 
established.  First,  that  one  portion  of  the  class  of  vessels  de- 
nominated lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  originates  from  the 
capillary  blood-vessels;  secondly,  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  lymph  and  blood;  thirdly,  that  the  shades 
of  difference  are  owing  to  their  different  degrees  of  elaboration ; 
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and  lastly,  that  chyle  is  not  completely  identified  with  the  blood 
in  passing  once  through  the  lungs.  We  shall  conclude  by  remark- 
ing, that  lymph  is  considered  by  M  M.  Adelon  and  Chaussier, 
a  more  perfectly  animalized  fluid  than  chyle,  and  that  M.  Du- 
puytren  says  its  concrescibility  is  superior  to  that  of  venous  and 
equal  to  that  of  arterial  blood.  This  is  considered  by  Hunter, 
an  indubitable  evidence  of  vitality. 

Functions  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents, — This  class  of  ves- 
sels is  the  great  elaborator  of  all  the  exhalations,  excrementitiai 
as  well  as  the  recrementitial,  w^ith  the  exception  of  the  biliary 
exhalation  of  the  liver;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  hepatic 
and  pulmonary  exhalations,  they  all  proceed  from  arterial  blood. 
It  is  not  our  design,  nor  does  it  comport  with  the  scope  of  this 
essay,  to  enter  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  all  the  exhala- 
tions specifically.  With  the  exception  of  pulmonary  exhala- 
tion, and  the  exhalation  of  animal  heat,  the  remarks  which  we 
have  to  make  must,  chiefly  be  of  a  general  character.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  more  frequent  reference  will  be  made 
to  nutrition  than  to  any  of  the  others,  because  it  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  general  illustration. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  we 
make  no  distinction  between  the  exhalation  of  the  elements 
of  nutrition,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  fibrin,  &c.  and  the  exha- 
lation of  saliva,  gastric  juice,  &c.  because  we  consider  them 
fundamentally  the  same.  Upon  the  same  principle  all  their 
particular  phenomena  are  explicable.  Of  this  principle  we 
may  be  ignorant,  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  found  to  be  a  unit,  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  as  to  a  part  of  them. 

Each  exhalation,  it  is  true,  has  its  peculiarities,  but  this  pro- 
ceeds from  a  modification  in  the  organization  of  the  tissue  by 
which  it  is  produced,  and  this  necessarily  gives  rise  to  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  sensibility.  The  merest  tyro  in  anatomy  can 
discover  an  obvious  difference,  between  the  organization  of 
the  kidney  and  liver,  between  the  testicle  and  the  mammas, 
&x.     Injections  will  succeed  in  some  glands  much  better  than 
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im  others, and  some  exhafafory  surfaces  are  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  others  the  seat  of  haemorrhage. 

The  particular  sensibility  of  glands,  is  disclosed  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  affected  by  particular  therapeutic  agents. 
Thus  mercury  given  in  a  certain  way,  will,  excite  the  liver  to  an 
augmented  exhalation  of  bile;  and  in  another,  it  will  stimulate 
the  salivary  glands  to  unwonted  exertion.  Cantharides  will 
irritate  the  kidneys,  and  rich  stimulating  diet  will  increase  the 
exhalation  of  semen. 

These  considerations  afford  abundant  evidence,  that  each 
exhalatory  tissue  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  organization; 
from  which  proceeds  a  peculiar  mode  of  vitality,  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  which  is  an  exhalation  in  possession  of  distinct  charac- 
terizing attributes.  It  is  only  in  their  sensible  effects,  it  is  true, 
that  these  various  modifications  of  life  can  be  appreciated;  but 
they  are  as  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
difference  in  the  minute  structure  of  an  organ,  as  if  it  could  be 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  our  most  unerring  sense.  That 
a  material  dHferei ice  exists  in  the  intimate  texture  of  the  nerves 
of  the  five  external  senses,  is  evinced  by  all  their  phenomena; 
but  this  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  powerful  mag- 
nifiers. This  must  be,  or  the  same  cause  precisely,  can  produce 
a  multiplicity  of  exceedingly  dissimilar  effects. 

Exhalation  is  a  function  exclusively  vital.  It  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  any  influence  exercised  by  a  physical  or  chemical 
cause.  As  to  its  particular  mechanism,  we  can  say  nothing 
more  than  what  was  urged,  when  we  treated  of  the  function  of 
absorption  specifically.  Like  it,  its  essential  nature  is  inscru- 
table. To  us,  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  it  is  not  dependent,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  any 
agent  not  underthe  exclusive  control  of  the  vital  principle.  This 
it  would  appear  is  sufficiently  obvious.  To  the  judicious  and 
impartial,  at  least,  a  coup  cCoeil  of  the  different  hypotheses,  that 
have  been  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  physical  sciences, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  their  utter  insufficiency,  must 
constitute  an  argumentum  crucis  against  all  speculative  inferen- 
ces from  premises  that  cannot  be  admitted.     Thus,  the  first 
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theory  of  note  among  the  moderns,  is,  that  of  fermentation, 
started  and  defended  by  Van  Helmot  and  Vieussens;  then  came 
the  filtering  hypothesis,  by  which  particles  of  a  particular  size 
or  figure  passed  through  pores  of  the  same  size  and  figure,  and 
was  supported  by  Charleton,  Descartes,  Borelli,  and  Verheyn ; 
then  the  theory  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  numbered 
among  its  advocates  the  celebrated  names  of  Winslow  and  Hel- 
vetius;  then  the  thought  struck  Conor  that  the  body  was  really 
alive,  and  he  was  disposed  to  ascribe  exhalation  to  the  agency 
of  the  nerves;  but  Boerhaave  and  Pitcairne,  refused  to  admit 
it,  and  contended,  that  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  in  the  glands.  The  hypotheses  of  transudation, 
capillary  attraction,  fyc.  are  equally  gross,  mechanical  and 
unfounded. 

The  chemical  theory,  with  its  numerous  modifications,  has 
still  many  able  partisans;  and  has  been  by  several  of  them, 
defended  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  principles  it  inculcates 
are  openly  hostile  to  every  view  expressed  in  this  memoir.  To 
do  ourselves  justice,  it  will  not  do,  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  summa- 
ry manner  we  have  the  others  of  a  physical  nature.  No  apol- 
ogy can  be  required,  for  details  upon  this  point,  as  the  true 
interest  of  the  science  of  life,  imperiously  demands,  that  chem- 
istry should  be  driven  from  its  borders.  Although  the  paramount 
influence  a: id  importance  of  the  vital  principle  must  be  univer- 
sally acquiesced  in,  there  still  remains  an  interesting  inquiry  as 
to  the  structure  and  means  employed.  The  difficulty,  not  to 
say  impracticability  of  this  investigation,  may  always  prevent 
us  from  obtaining  an  unexceptionable  theory  of  exhalation,  yet, 
that  physiologist,  who  acknowledges  the  unconditional  and 
undivided  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  will  always  possess 
sounder  and  safer  opinions,  than  the  mere  chemical  philosopher. 
The  false  hypotheses  of  the  former,  have  always,  before  the 
light  of  truth,  promptly  and  innocently  vanished  in  empty  air, 
but  those  of  the  latter,  before  it  has  dawned  upon  them,  have 
often  succeeded  in  establishing  practical  principles,  that  have 
lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  deleterious  character.  Hec- 
atombs, of  individuaisj  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed,  at  the 
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shrine  of  their  unauthorized  idolatry.  These  evils  were  first 
clearly  seen  by  the  illustrious  George  Ernest  Stahl :  who,  though 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Sylvius  and  of  Willis,  and  the 
author  of  a  brilliant  chemical  system,  boldly  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  any  function  in  the  living  economy,  that  could  be  satis- 
factorily explained  upon  chemical  principles. 

Nor  is  it  strange,  that  an  hypothesis  so  radically  and  glaringly 
preposterous,  as  well  as  so  pregnant  with  the  most  detrimental 
consequences,  should  have  been  condemned  by  the  comprehen- 
sive and  penetrating  mind  of  Stahl.  Not  like  most  debatea- 
ble  questions  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  that  have  no 
standard  to  which  we  can  appeal,  in  order  accurately  to  measure 
their  strength  and  soundness,  the  chemist  himself  has  furnished 
us  with  a  criterion,  that  will  at  once  establish  the  truth  or 
expose  the  falsehood  of  his  hypothesis. 

His  investigations  are  exclusively  analytical  and  synthetical. 
All  substances  that  are  chemically  united,  the  vot  ries  of  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  can  separate  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  their 
immediate  elements ;  and  these  elements  they  can  again  combine, 
from  which  will  result  a  reproduction  of  the  original  substance. 
Thus,  by  analysis  the  chemist  will  ascertain  that  atmospheric 
air  is  composed  of  oxygen,  azote  and  carbonic  acid,  and  by 
synthesis  he  can  reproduce  it.  In  the  same  way,  he  can 
discover,  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
in  the  same  way  he  can  reproduce  them  in  the  form  of  water.  In 
every  investigation,  therefore,  in  which  he  fails  to  do  this,  he 
forfeits  all  just  claim  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  really 
scientific,  if  he  does  not  unhesitatingly  not  only  acknowledge  the 
insufficiency,  but  the  total  inapplicability  of  the  science  of  chem- 
istry. When  he  has  attempted  to  explain  the  functions  of  life, 
has  he  not  signally  failed  in  every  effort  that  he  has  made? 
With  the  chemical  elements  of  the  body,  has  he  ever  succeeded 
in  producing  an  organized  tissue  or  an  animal  exhalation? 
When  he  has  analyzed  the  blood  by  his  reagents,  why  does  he 
not  recombine  its  principles,  and  thus  reproduce  true  blood 
proper  to  circulate  in  the  arteries  and  veins  and  yield  nutriment 
to  the  system?  Why  can  he  not  make  semen  out  of  a  little 
vol.  3— no.  4.  lift 
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■animal  mucus  and  some  of  the  phosphates?  When  gastric 
juice  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  by  the  stomach,  why 
cannot  we  be  accommodated  by  the  apothecary?  Let  the 
chemist  answer,  wiry  he  cannot  with  a  vesicatory,  draw  a  blis- 
ter upon  a  dead  as  well  as  a  living  leg.  Such  attempts  would 
be  ultra-extravagant:  they  would  be  justly  considered  as  the 
distempered  ravings  of  a  maniac,  and  the  chemist  who  could 
even  dream  of  his  ability  to  accomplish  them,  would  be  esteem- 
ed more  eminently  entitled  to  a  birth  in  a  mad-house  than  a 
place  in  the  laboratory. 

Should  it,  however,  be  alleged,  and  it  must  be  upon  untena- 
ble ground,  that  the  standard  to  which  we  have  appealed  is 
unfair  and  exceptionable,  the  chemist  cannot  certainly  refuse  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  that,  if  exhalation  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, all  the  elements  detected  in  the  exhalations  must  of  neces- 
sity have  pre-existed  in  the  gaseous  or  solid  substances,  that 
ministered  to  the  sustentation  of  life.  Here,  his  efforts  to  sup- 
port his  hypothesis,  will  prove  equally  abortive. 

Under  the  control  of  the  same  principle,  the  functions  are 
carried  on  in  the  vegetable  as  they  are  in  the  animal  economy. 
Analogies  deduced  from  the  former  may,  therefor*  ,  be  used  as 
legitimate  illustrations  of  the  operations  of  the  latter. 

Thus  plants  are  nourished  by  elementary  substances  so  sim- 
ple, that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  contain  the 
immediate  principles  of  nutrition.  They  will  not  only  live 
but  luxuriantly  grow  by  the  unaided  use  only  of  distilled  water, 
air,  caloric,  and  light,  that  are  found  upon  analysis,  to  contain 
not  an  atom  of  many  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Now,  these  principles  are  too  simple,  and  too  much  uilike  the 
composition  of  a  vegetable,  to  authorise  the  supposition,  that 
the  nutriment  of  the  latter,  existed  in  a  formal  state  in  the  for- 
mer, and  that  its  extraction  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

By  the  researches  of  Larr.podius,  Bracconnotand  Vauquelin, 
the  fact  has  been  abundantly  established,  that  plants  do  yield, 
upon  analysis,  earthy  constituents  not  a  particle  of  which  existed 
in  the  soil  on  which  they  grew.  Cerialious  plants,  in  particular, 
yield  a  considerable  portion  of  siliceous   earth,  which  is  not 
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taken  from  the  soil  in  that  state,  but  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  the  process  of  elaboration.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
when  the  soil  in  which  they  are  raised  is  entirely  divested  of  its 
silex,  the  plants  upon  analysis  are  found  still  to  yield  it.  From 
very  accurate  experiments,  Brarconnot  asserts, u  that  organic 
force,  aided  by  solar  light,  developes  in  plants  substances  which 
have  been  regarded  simple,  such  as  earths,  alkalies,  metals, 
sulphur, phosphorus,  carbon,  perhaps  azote."  By  M.  Saussure 
it  is  remarked,  that  during  growth  plants  acquire  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbon.  According  to  the  chemist  Einhof,  the  cones 
of  pines,  that  grew  in  a  sterile  and  unproductive  soil,  and  which 
did  not  contain  a  single  atom  of  lime,  yielded  notwithstanding 
a  calcareous  earth. 

In  reference  to  the  animal  kingdom  particularly,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  chemical  elements  in  the  exhalations^ 
that  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  food  or  air,  is  equally  clear  and  satis- 
factory. Thus,  there  are  animals  capable  of  incorporating 
with  the  material  structure  of  their  organs  the  principles  of  air 
and  water.  Numerous  examples  are  adduced  by  M.  Rondelet, 
of  marine  animals,  which,  from  the  constitution  of  their  organs^ 
are  obliged  to  find  a  suitable  nourishment  in  water  exclusively* 
He  has  himself  seen  a  fish  kept  in  a  vessel  filled  with  very  pure 
water  during  the  space  of  three  years  grow  and  flourish  without 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence  from  any 
other  source  but  the  water.  Upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  George 
Fordyce,  we  stite,  that  the  gold-fish  was  kept  in  water  that  was 
supposed  to  be  pure,  and  by  being  merely  supplied  with  air,  it 
not  only  lived  for  many  months  but  increased  very  considerably 
in  size.  By  Redi,  Mead,  Vallisneri  and  Lacepede,  we  are  told 
of  reptiles  that  live  exclusively  upon  water,  and  of  this  they  con- 
sume a  verv  inconsiderable  quantity. 

Bv  Vauquelin,  we  are  assured  that  in  the  feces  and  egg-shells 
of  fowls,  that  had  been  fed  upon  grain  exclusively,  he  discover- 
ed a  greater  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  grain  which 
they  consumed  would  yield.  In  a  train  of  well  conducted  ex- 
penrnents,  performed  bv  the  accurate  Dr.  Prout,  upon  the  corn* 
position  of  recent  eggs,  he  ascertained  the  nature  and  quantity 
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of  their  elements,  and  then  compared  these  with  the  composi- 
tion of  eggs  at  that  stage  of  incubation  when  the  chick  is  fully 
developed.  From  which  it  was  discovered,  that  the  animal  had 
acquired  a  greater  amount  of  earthy  matter,  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way,  but  b)  ascribing  its  development 
to  the  elaborative  exertions  of  the  vital  principle.  He  suppo- 
ses, that  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  of  the  chick  "does  not 
pre-exist  in  the  recent  egg."  In  another  place,  he  further  re- 
marks, that  there  are  "very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
earthy  matter  is  not  derived  from  the  shell."  During  the  space 
of  ten  days  a  chicken  was  fed  by  M.  Richerand,  with  corn  mix- 
ed with  silf  x  exclusively.  Upon  examination  he  found  in  the 
excrement,  considerably  less  of  this  earth,  and,  on  the  contrary* 
much  more  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  than  was 
contained  in  the  aliment. 

As  azote  constitutes  a  considerable  chemical  element  in  the 
composition  of  the  animal  tissue,  and  as  it  also  is  found  in  most 
of  the  articles  employed  as  aliment,  the  chemist  has  insisted 
upon  it,  as  forcibly  tending  to  establish  his  hypothesis.  A  little 
examination  must  satisfy  us,  that  this  is  an  argument  which  the 
facts  connected  with  this  point,  and  which  are  confessed  to  be 
true,  will  not  authorize.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  presence 
of  azote  is  essential  in  an  article  to  make  it  nutritive,  while  we 
have  ample  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  reverse.  From  whence 
is  the  azote  derived  in  herbivorous  animals,  that  are  sustained 
by  articles  in  which  this  element  is  not  to  be  found?  In  gum 
there  is  no  azote,  and  yet,  it  frequently  constitutes  the  only  food 
upon  which  caravans  are  supported  in  toiling  through  regions 
covered  with  inhospitable  sand.  In  maize,  rice  and  sugar,  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  yet,  they  yield  whole  nations  an  abun- 
dant and  healthful  nutriment.  These  facts,  together  with  those 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  which  clearly  proved  the  ac- 
tual generation  of  elements  in  the  blood,  that  did  not  pre-exist 
in  the  food,  must  demonstrate,  that  we  are  not  warranted  i  as- 
cribing the  production  of  azote  to  any  other  than  the  same 
cause. 

To  this  exposition  of  its  source  the  chemist  would  object, 
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that  it  ascribes  to  the  energies  of  life  the  ability  of  producing  a 
simple  substance,  which,  as  he  conceives,  is  violently  assaulting 
an  immoveably  established  principle.  It  would  be  a  satisfacto- 
ry reply  to  this  objection,  to  say,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
for  the  chemist  himself  to  tell  with  precision,  what  are  simple 
and  what  are  not  simple  substances.  But  we  will  not  avail  our- 
selves of  what  may  be  considered  a  subterfuge.  The  extent 
to  which  the  animal  economy  generates  simple  substances,  as 
they  are  chemically  called,  is  not  limited  to  azote  alone.  There 
are  several  others  nearly,  and  some  quite  as  much,  entitled  to  be 
considered  simple  as  azote.  Thus  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  M.  Bracconnot,  that  the  earths,  the  alkalies, 
the  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  which  are  regarded 
as  su  stances  of  this  kind,  are  developed  by  the  energies  of  the 
vital  principle. 

Dr.  Bostock,  a  most  accomplished  and  able  chemical  physi- 
ologist, is  constrained  to  admit,  that  some  animals,  the  food  of 
which  does  not  essentially  contain  azote,  discharge  it  in  exceed- 
ing abundance  in  the  form  of  urea.  As  the  aliment  of  grami- 
nivorous animals  is  altogether  insufficient  to  yield  it  thus  abun- 
dantlv,  recourse  is  had  by  Dr.  Bostock  to  the  very  equivocal 
supplv  furnished  by  pulmonary  absorption.  Independently  of 
the  manifest  impropriety  of  deducing  an  inference  from  pre- 
mises the  truth  of  which  is  warmly  contested,  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  has  taken  refuge  in  an  argument  the  validity  of  which 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  test.  We  can  very  easily  determine 
the  precise  amount  of  azote  discharged  in  the  form  of  urea5 
but,  I  imagine  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  the  lungs  for  the  protracted  space  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  the  shortest  time,  evidently,  which  it  would  require 
to  render  an  experiment  of  this  kind  satisfactory.  U.  less, 
therefore,  this  can  be  done,  and  a  comparison  drawn  between 
the  azote  discharged  and  that  absorbed  by  the  lungs,  to  con- 
clude with  Dr.  Bostock,  that  the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  for- 
mer, is  to  found  an  hypothesis  upon  a  mere  conjecture  unsup- 
ported and  indefensible. 

Not  willing  that  an  hypothesis  glaringly  absurd  and  prepos- 
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terous  should  sink  into  deserved  oblivion,  M.  Magendie,  with 
his  usual  exbaustless  experimental  resources,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  give  to  it  the  substantial  support  commonly  the 
result  of  that  mode  of  investigation*  His  design  was  to  prove^ 
that  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  the  food  contains  all  the  elements, 
but  particularly  the  azote  of  the  animal  body. 

Dogs  were  fed  by  M.  Magendie  with  articles  entirely  desti- 
tute of  azote.  For  the  first  seven  or  eight,  and  even  as  late  as 
fifteen  days,  they  appeared  to  experience  no  inconvenience. 
Then  emaciation  immediately  comme  ced,  although  the  appe- 
tite did  not  seem  to  be  impaired.  Emaciation  augmenting 
however,  appetite  was  annihilated.  About  the  twentieth  day, 
ulceration  of  the  transparent  cornea  commenced — rapidly  pro- 
gressing until  it  was  perforated  and  the  humours  of  the  eye 
discharged.  Dissolution  took  place  between  the  32nd  and  36th 
days.  There  was  displaced  great  corporeal  extenuation;  "there 
was  no  fat  to  be  found;  the  muscles  were  reduced  more  than  five 
sixths  of  their  ordinary  volume,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
much  diminished  in  size,  and  strongly  contracted."  The  bile 
and  urine  had  the  characteristic  attributes  of  those  exhalations 
in  herbivorous  animals.  The  articles  with  which  these  ani^ 
mals  were  fed,  were  sugar,  sweet  oil.  distilled  water,  and  it  may 
be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  M.  Magendie  satisfied 
himself  that  they  "were  reduced  into  a  particular  chyme, and 
that  they  afterwards  furnished  an  abundant  chyle." 

Is  it  possible,  that  the  mind  of  any  physiologist,  unenth railed 
by  preconceived  opinions,  can  be  imposed  upon  by  these  experi- 
ments? The  conclusion  drawn  from  them  by  M.  Magendie, 
is  precipitate^  unsound  and  unphilosophical.  Is  it  not  certain, 
that  they  did  not  die  because  their  food  was  destitute  of  azote? 
If  so,  what  is  the  reason  that  graminivorous  animals  flourish — - 
their  excretions  abounding  in  azote,  and  yet  their  aliment  unpro- 
vided with  this  principle?  That  the  articles  used  were  not 
altogether  destitute  of  a  nutritive  power  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fart,  that  they  appeared  to  experience  no  inconvenience,  nor 
did  thev  commence  emaciating  until  the  expiration  of  seven> 
eight  and  fifteen  days,  and  can  it  be  possible  for  an  animal,  pre- 
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•viously  healthy  and  hearty,  to  be  hi  a  state  of  absolute  starva- 
tion for  this  length  of  time,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  evidences  of 
gradual  corporeal  extenuation?  Previously,  moreover,  the  ap- 
petite was  unimpaired;  but  now  its  vigour  began  to  decline,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  it  was  entirely  annihilated ;  clearly 
corresponding  in  all  its  stages,  with  the  progress  of  an  intense 
gastric  affection.  Could  any  other  result  have  been  rationally 
anticipated?  Is  it  possible,  that  an  animal,  buxom  with  health 
and  living  abundantly  upon  a  rich  animal  diet,  could  be  put 
upon  that  which  is  exclusively  composed  of  meagre  and  impov- 
erishing vegetable  productions  with  impunity  to  his  digestive 
organs?  While,  therefore,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
death,  in  the  experiments  performed  by  M.  Magendie,  arose 
exclusively  from  the  unavoidable  production  of  violent  chylopoi- 
etic  derangement,  the  evidence  is  yet  to  be  adduced,  to  prove 
that  the  absence  of  azote  in  the  article  used,  abstractly  consider- 
ed, had  any  agency  in  giving  rise  to  the  fatal  result. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  every  different  species  of 
animal,  lives  almost  exclusively  upon  a  diet  composed  of  par- 
ticulnr  articles,  for  the  digestion  of  which,  their  organs  are 
particularly  adapted.  Does  it,  therefore,  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  because  certain  articles  are  unfit  for  and 
destructive  of  certain  animals  they  must  be  so  of  all?  It  is  an 
established  fact,  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  aliment 
abundantly  supplied  with  t*  e  nutritive  principle,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  injurious  to  certain  animals,  as  there  are  varieties  of 
gas  richly  impregnated  with  oxygen,  that  will  not  support  respi- 
ration. Thoroughly  did  Hippocrates  comprehend  this  subject 
when  he  said," alimentum  unum  et  non  unum" 

If  the  view,  however,  which  we  have  taken  of  the  experiments 
of  M.  Magendie,  does  not  appear  satisfactory  to  the  reader, 
let  him  consult  those  of  Dr.  Stark,  and  every  doubt  must  be 
removed.  This  individual  clearly  proved,  by  a  train  of  very 
conclusive  experiments,  that  even  those  substances  which  afford 
the  most  nutrition,  could  not  be  used  as  the  sole  article  of  diet 
for  any  length  ©i  time  without  the  stomach  being  seriously  de- 
ranged. 
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Thus,  from  a  sober  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  exhalation,,  we  are  persuaded, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  it  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  We  have  fully  proved,  that  there  is  realty  found  in 
the  exhalations,  elementary  principles  which  did  not  pre-exist  in 
the  food.* 

Constituting  nothing  more  than  a  property  of  the  vessels  of 
the  absorbent  system,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  functions  that  have  been  called  secretory  are  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  living  principle,  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  satisfactorily  proving  that  ahsorption  is  emphatically  a  vital 
process.  That  this  has  been  done  the  candid  will  not  question. 
As  there  are  those,  however,  who  may  not  be  inclined  to  unite 
with  us  in  this  conclusion,  we  shall  institute  a  brief  examination 
of  the  phenomena  specifically  belonging  to  exhalation,  and  we 
feel  well  assured,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate,  that  they 
all  cooperate  in  condemning  as  utterly  gratuitous  and  absurd 
every  form  in  which  the  physical  hypothesis  has  been  presented. 

As  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  all  the  exhalatory  elements 
in  the  blood,  and  as  it  considers  the  capillary  arteries  as  the 
immediate  instruments  of  exhalation,  it  necessarily  implies  a 
coetaneous  if  not  pre-existing  alteration  in  the  circulation, 
whenever  there  occurs  either  a  normal  or  abnormal  change  in 
exhalation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advertise  us,  that  the  altera- 
tion in  the  former,  in  a  majority  of  instances  is  nearly  coetane- 
ous with  that  in  the  latter,  but  it  is  not  true,  that  they  stand 
towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  adducing  ahundant  instances  of  morbid  exha- 
lation, in  which  the  integrity  of  the  circulation  is  maintained 
unimpaired.  Tumours  are  the  result  of  morbid  exhalation, 
and  in  the  first  stage,  at  least,  they  make  no  impression  upon 
the  action  of  the  henrt.     Osseous  depositions  exist   frequently, 

*  In  refutation  of  these  chemical  vagaries  much  more  might  be  said,  and 
perhaps  with  advantage,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  we  hope  sufficient 
has  been  already  urged.  To  those,  who  desire  a  more  ample  and  philosophic 
exposition  of  the  subject,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  directing  their  attention 
to  an  exceedingly  able  paper  to  be  found  in  the  2d.  vol.  of  this  Journal,  entitled 
61  Thoughts  on  the  Changes  and  their  Causes,  which  are  perpetually  occurring  in 
material  Creation.  By  Charles  Caldwell  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  and  Clinical  Practice  in  Transylvania  University." 
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ibr  years  without  being  suspected,  and  without  affecting  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation.  Collections  of  pus  have  often  been 
detected  after  death,  when  no  symptom  during  life  denoted  their 
existence.  How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  dropsical  accu- 
mulations without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  pulse? 
Numerous  other  instances  could  easily  be  adduced,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  integrity  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
is  not  necessarily  dependant  upon  a  sound  state  of  the  exhala- 
tions. 

If  the  capillary  arteries  were  the  immediate  instruments  of 
exhalation,  or  if  the  exhalations  exist  in  the  blood,  extirpation 
of  an  organ  could  not  prevent  its  exhalation  from  appearing  in 
that  fluid.  But  destroy  the  kidneys  and  urea  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  blood;  extirpate  the  testicles  and  the  eunuch  will 
be  deprived  of  all  the  attributes  that  depend  upon  the  semen. 

In  physics,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  power  of  vital  ela- 
boration, residing  in  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents.  Without 
it  we  shall  be  totally  unable  to  explain  the  numerous  morbid 
transmutations  which  are  daily  exhibited  in  the  exhalations. 
Thus,  the  reception  of  a  morbid  impression  by  an  organ  will 
immediately  produce  an  alteration  m  the  state  of  the  exhalation. 
In  intermittent  fever,  during  the  chill,  the  urine  is  aqueous;  dur- 
ing reaction,  it  is  red;  and  in  the  sweating  stage,  a  sediment  is 
deposited.  In  diabetes  it  is  unusually  abundant:  it  is  some- 
times sweet  and  sometimes  insipid.  When  inflamed  the  adipose 
tissue  exhales  pus  inste-id  of  fat;  the  serous  membranes  some- 
limes  exhale  coagulable  lymph,  instead  of  serum.  We  often  see 
the  white  unyielding  bone,  by  a  morbid  nutrition,  become  soft, 
red  and  fleshy.  In  the  same  way  a  muscle  in  particular  parts 
is  transformed  into  bone  and  the  cellular  tissue  into  cartilage. 
The  liver  is  sometimes  nourished  with  a  whitish  fat,  and  then 
it  degenerates  into  a  cerebri  form  substance. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  illustrations  of  morbid  exhalation. 
Look  at  the  desolation  of  human  happiness  and  of  human  life, 
produced  by  the  virus  in  rabies  carina,  in  syphilis,  and  in  small- 
pox, all  of  which  are  morbid  products.  These  are  the  unques- 
tionable effects  of  a  morbid  exertion  of  the  property  of  elabora- 
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lion — of  that  elaboration,  in  whose  plastic  hands,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  every  exhalation  is  moulded  into  the  particular 
form,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  under  which  it  is  exhibited^ 
In  the  displays  of  its  wonderful  powers  of  metamorphosis,  we 
see  the  creations  of  a  purely  vital  agent,  whose  essence  is  to  us 
we  confess  entirely  incomprehensible. 

Here  we  might  property  close  this  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, but  we  are  induced  to  extend  it  still  farther,  in  order 
to  study  a  point  of  great  interest,  but,  which,  we  are  assured, 
has  not  been  examined  with  sufficient  attention.  I  allude  to 
the  form  under  which  the  elements  of  exhalation  are  removed 
from  the  blood.  Here  we  are  persuaded  the  generality  of  vi- 
tal physiologists  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  which  they  have 
so  severely  condemned,  and  successfully  exposed  in  the  chemical. 
By  the  latter  it  is  contended,  that  all  the  elements  of  exhala- 
tion pre-exist  in  the  blood,  and  by  the  former  it  is  maintained, 
that  the  elective  sensibility  refuses  admission  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  the  blood  but  such  as  are  in  relation  with  it,  or  rather, 
all  those  they  consider  unfit  to  be  vitally  transformed  into  a 
particular  exhalation.  Thus  the  fibrin  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones  are  of  this  character;  and  they 
are  consequently  removed  from  the  torrent  of  the  circulation 
by  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  of  those  tissues  respectively. 
Now,  I  find  it  impossible  to  discover  any  difference  between  the 
chemical  and  the  prevailing  vital  hypothesis  but  in  reference  to 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  exhalatory  elements  are  re- 
moved from  the  blood.  The  former  denies  and  the  latter  de- 
fends the  existence  of  the  property  denominated  elective  sen- 
sibility, while  it  appears  to  us  very  manifest,  that  they  are  both 
predicated  upon  a  palpable  error,  i.  e.  the  pre-existence  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  exhalations  in  the  blood. 

The  vital  hypothesis  is  extremely  plausible  to  a  certain  point, 
but  when  we  determine  to  pursue  it  beyond  this,  we  at  once  findy 
that  it  is  objectionable  for  the  very  reasons,  which  contribute 
so  clearly  to  demonstrate,  the  falshood  of  the  chemical  theory* 
Thus,  no  speculative  opinion  can  be  moie  beautiful  or  appear 
more  irresistibly  iascmating,  than  when  we  see  the  elective  sen- 
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siMlity  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  appropriating  with 
most  finished  tact  the  fibrin  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  muscles; 
the  albumen  for  the  membranes;  the  phosphate  of  lime  for  the 
bones;  the  fatty  matter  of  Vauquelin,  &c.  But  when  we  at- 
tempt to  account  for  a  multiplicity  of  other  elements,  that  are  de- 
tected in  the  exhalations,  but  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  blood, 
its  beauty  is  transformed  into  ugliness,  and  its  fascination  into 
repulsion.  The  invention  of  the  physiologist,  however,  will 
not  permit  him  to  be  thus  easily  foiled  and  defeated.  He  now 
assumes  anew  ground  of  defence,  and  as  he  cannot  detect  the 
proper  materials  in  the  blood,  he  boldly  asserts,  that  the  elective 
sensibility  fabricates  them. 

We  do  not  say,  that  this  has  been  so  plainly  avowed,  but  we 
contend,  that  this  is  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  it  not  manifest, 
that  as  the  elements  of  all  the  exhalations  do  not  exist  in  the 
blood,  and  as  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  selected  from 
that  fluid,  those,  which  cannot  be  detected  there,  must  be 
derived  from  some  other  source?  What  other  alternative  iff 
left  then,  bat  to  suppose,  that  they  are  generated  by  the  exer- 
tions of  organic  force.  To  the  hypothesis  thus  plainly  expressed 
is  it  not  evident,  that  we  may  consider  it  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
same  arguments,  that  were  employed  to  disprove  the  chemical 
theory. 

The  chemical  identity  of  the  blood,  has  been  abundantly  es- 
tablished by  researches,  the  most  diversified,  concurrent,  and  un- 
questionable. In  this  respect,  no  experimenter  of  acknow- 
ledged standing  has  ever  succeeded  in  detecting  the  smallest  dif- 
ference between  arterial  and  venous  blood.  But  does  not  this  hy- 
pothesis rest  upon  a  diametrically  opposite  supposition  1  It  surely 
means  to  convey  the  preposterous  idea,  that  the  blood  of  one  part 
is  unlike  that  of  another.  Is  it  possible  for  a  portion  of  a  number 
of  the  principles  of  the  blood  to  be  removed  and  be  deposited  in 
the  parenchymatous  tissues  and  the  identity  of  that  fluid  continue 
unimpaired?  Certainly  not;  for  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  in- 
considerable may  be  the  reduction  of  one  principle,  if  all  the 
re^t  do  not  participate  to  an  equal  extent  in  it,  the  identitv  of 
Wood  must  be  affected.    This  general  participation  is  discoun- 
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tenanced  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  exhalatory  elements  do  not 
formal] j  pre-exist  in  the  blood;  therefore^  the  loss  must  be  sus- 
tained by  those  that  do.  Thus  then,  when  in  the  exhalatory 
organs  a  part  of  the  fibrin,  gelatin,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  have 
been  removed,  it  is  impossible  for  the  constitution  and  nature  of 
the  blood  to  be  precisely  the  same,  as  when  it  issued  from  the 
left  side  of  the  heart.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  as  the  principles 
of  the  blood,  which  correspond  with  those  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  exhalations  do  not  embrace  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  made  up,  is  it  not  probable,  that  it  is  these, 
which  serve  to  produce  those  exhalations,  the  elements  of  which 
cannot  be  detected  in  the  blood.  This  it  may  be  supposed 
would  preserve  its  identity.  This  must  unavoidably  be  the 
case  if  the  hypothesis  is  true,  for  there  is  no  other  source  from 
whence  to  derive  those  exhalatory  elements,  that  are  not  dis- 
covered in  the  blood.  In  answer  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  this  is  destroying  the  unity  of  exhalation,  an  attribute  which 
we  consider  unalienable,  by  making  it  embrace  two  principles, 
that  are  essentially  unlike,  and  which,  I  conceive,  cannot  possi- 
bly co-operate.  Thus,  some  of  the  exhalatory  elements  exist 
in  the  blood,  and  elective  sensibility  has  only  to  discover  and 
remove  them  to  their  respective  places  of  destination,  while 
there  are  others,  that  have  to  be  absolutely  created  out  of  the 
remaining  principles  of  the  blood.  Can  any  reason  be  assigned, 
if  this  be  true,  why  nature  should  have  rendered  this  process  so 
complex  and  unintelligible,  while,  on  ail  other  occasions,  her 
operations  are  distinguished  for  astonishing  simplicity?  Or,  can 
it  be  explained,  if  she  designed  the  fibrin,  gelatin  &c.  to  corres- 
pond to  those  elements  in  the  exhalations,  why  this  principle. was 
not  extended  to  the  rest? 

This  hypothesis  is  predicated  upon  another  supposition  equal- 
ly destitute  of  a  foundation  in  the  established  principles  of  truth. 
As  certain  of  the  elements  of  exhalation  decidedly  prepon- 
derate at  particular  periods  of  life,  we  would  expect  to  find 
the  same  preponderance  in  the  principles  of  the  blood  at 
comspordine  ages.  The  blood  of  the  foetus,  therefore, should 
be  found  unlike  that  of  the  adult;  the  blood  of  the  adult  should 
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differ  from  that  of  the  toothless,  bald,  decrepit  old  man ;  the 
blood  of  the  male  from  that  of  the  female;  the  blood  of  man 
from  that  of  the  quadruped  &c.  But  chemistry  has  failed  in 
pointing  out  the  difference.  Every  attempt,  however  preg- 
nant with  hope,  has  terminated  in  a  complete  abortion.  Cov- 
ered with  confusion  and  dismay  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  fail- 
ures, the  chemist  confounds  arterial  with  venous  blood;  the 
blood  of  the  plebeian  with  that  of  the  patrician;  the  blood  of 
man  with  that  of  the  quadruped,  and  living  with  dead  blood. 

In  certain  diseases  too  there  should  be  a  manifest  variation 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  principles  of  the  blood.  But 
in  mollifies  ossium  can  the  chemist  discover  less  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  blood  than  usual;  when  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  deposite  bony  matter  in  certain  tissues,  as  sometimes 
happens,  do  we  find  this  salt  uncommonly  abundant  in  the  blood; 
when  the  cellular  tissue  is  transformed  into  cartilage  do  we  find 
the  blood  exuberantly  supplied  with  gelatin;  in  elephantiasis 
do  we  find  the  usual  quantity  of  fibrin  reduced  in  the  blood? 
A  pointed  negative  must  be  given  to  every  one  of  these  ques- 
tions. If  then,  in  the  preceding  circumstances,  the  blood 
obstinately  retains  its  healthy  integrity,  while  there  is  every 
variety  in  the  quantity  of  its  elements  in  the  exhalations,  upon 
what  principle  of  reason  is  it,  that  the  specific  elements  of  the 
former  and  those  of  the  latter  are  considered  as  standing  in  the 
relation  of  immediate  cause  and  effect? 

From  these  considerations  we  are  persuaded,  it  must  appear 
obviously  evident,  that  the  hypothesis  which  maintains,  that  the 
elective  sensibility  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  selects 
the  fibrin  in  its  formal  state  from  the  blood  to  be  deposited  in 
muscles  exclusively;  the  gelatin  for  the  cartilages;  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  for  the  bones,  fyc.  is  radically  unsound  aid  in  its 
fundamental  principle  erroneous.  The  correspondence,  there- 
fore, which  is  observed  to  obtain  between  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  blood,  and  some  of  those  of  the  different  exhalations, 
we  are  constrained  to  consider  in  the  light  of  remarkable  coin- 
cidences and  rot  at  all  as  specific  cause  ad  effect.  They  are 
destitute  of  the  uniformity  necessary  to  render  them  so. 
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Having  now  advanced  thus  far  we  are  prepared,  and  it  will 
appear  to  many  a  most  paradoxical  assertion,  to  say,  that  in 
elaborating  the  exhalations  the  whole  mass  of  perfectly  anima- 
lized  blood  is  laid  under  contribution.  This  declaration  we 
wish  to  he  considered  general  in  its  application,  as  we  know 
of  no  exhalation  yielded  by  arterial  blood,  that  should  constitute 
an  exception.  The  blood  is  an  eminently  vital  fluid,  and  we 
co^eive  it  to  be  just  as  easy  to  mould  the  whole  of  it  into  the 
form  of  a  particular  exhalation  as  a  part. 

Already  is  it  confessed,  that  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  do 
elaborate  exhalations,  which  contain  principles  that  did  not  pre- 
exist formally  in  the  blood,  and  why  may  not  this  be  the  case 
with  the  whole  of  them?  In  a  case  that  appears  so  plain,  are 
we  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  mere  coincidence,  and  deduce  an 
hypothesis  from  a  small  number  of  facts  when  there  are  so  many 
which  assert  our  conclusion  to  be  false?  Is  it  not  enough  for 
us  to  know,  that  the  elaborative  attribute  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels does  create  principles,  that  did  not  exist  in  the  blood?  If 
in  one  instance  she  possesses  this  ability,  in  others  exactly  similar 
why  is  it  not  exerted?  When  the  exhalatory  elements  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  blood,  we  gladly  admit,  that  they  are  created 
by  the  elaborative  energies  of  the  absorbent  vessels; but  when 
the  reverse  of  this  obtains,  this  creative  power  is  esteemed 
unnecessary.  In  the  former  case,  who  can  say  what  principles 
of  the  blood  are  yielded  up  to  the  action  of  the  arterial  absorbo- 
exhalents;  and  as  this  is  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  removed, 
is  it  not  as  probable,  that  fibrin,  phosphate  of  lime,  &e.  can  be 
as  easily  transformed  into  substances  radically  different  from 
them  as  such,  as  any  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  blood? 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  reason  why  they  should  claim  an 
exemption  from  this  process.  Many  of  them  owe  their  existence 
in  the  blood,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  found,  to  the  influence 
of  it,  and  why  may  not  the  same  power  be  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing them  in  theexhalents  under  a  totally  different  form? 

These  transformations  are  constantly  going  forward  where- 
ev^r  the  influence  of  the  living  principle  is  felt.  Thev  com- 
mence in  the  plant,  and  progress  step  by  step  until  they  become 
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fully  and  eminently  impregnated  withl  ife.  In  the  plant,  the  first 
step  of  the  process  of  elaboration  unquestionably  begins.  Sub- 
stances are  extracted  from  the  soil,  that  are  evidently  unfit  in 
their  formal  state  to  be  elaborated  by  the  powers  of  the  animal 
economy,  but  from  them  are  created  elements  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  earth,  air  or  water  employed  by  the  plant,  and  which 
are  to  animals  and  man  abundantly  nutritive.  Subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  economy  in  passing  through 
the  second  stage  of  the  process  of  elaboration,  chyme  is  pro- 
duced, and  in  it  we  find  principles  that  did  not  pre-exist  in  the 
plant.  In  the  third  stage,  during  which  chyle  appears,  elements 
are  developed,  that  did  not  exist  in  the  chyme  and  the  quan- 
tity of  those  that  did,  become,  more  abundant.  In  the  fourth 
stage,  which  consists  in  the  transformation  of  chyle  into  lymph, 
the  principles  that  existed  in  the  former  are  found  to  be  in  greater 
abundance  in  the  latter.  In  the  fifth  stage,  in  which  lymph 
is  converted  into  blood,  the  elements  augment  in  quantity.  In 
the  sixth  stage,  which  consists  in  the  elaboration  of  blood  into 
numerous  exhalations,  new  principles  appear  and  several  of 
the  old  ones  become  more  abundant* 

Thus,  in  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle  the  whole  mass 
is  elaborated  and  not  a  part;  in  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
lymph  the  whole  mass  is  elaborated  and  not  a  part;  in  the  con- 
version of  lymph  into  blood  the  whole  mass  is  elaborated  and 
not  a  part;  and  in  the  conversion  of  blood  into  the  different  ex- 
halations, why  should  a  part  and  not  the  whole  be  elaborated? 

When  we  treat  of  the  functions  of  the  venous  absorbo-exha- 
lents,it  is  our  design  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  debris  of  the 
organs  are  thrown  directly  into  the  veins  and  converted  into 
venous  blood.  If  it  is,  therefore,  practicable  to  convert  the 
fibrin  of  the  muscles;  the  gelatin  of  the  cartilages;  the  albu- 
men of  the  membranes;  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones, 
&c.  into  venous  blood,  why  should  the  idea  appear  more  absurd 
or  the  difficulty  seem  greater,  to  transform  the  perfectly  ani- 
malized  arterial  blood  en  masse  into  fibrin,  gelatin,  albumen,  phos- 
phate oi  lime,  &c?    This  argument  is  strengthened  by  the 
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fact,  that  the  chemical  elements  of  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  precisely  identical. 

In  conclusion  let  us  remark,  that  the  reader  may  labour  un- 
der no  misapprehension,  that  the  hypothesis  above  suggested 
does  not  conflict,  in  the  least,  with  the  legitimate  influence  of 
the  presiding  energies  of  elective  sensibility.  Thus,  the  per- 
fectly animalized  blood  is  always  in  relation  with  the  elective 
sensibility  of  the  radicules  of  the  arterial  absorbo-ex^alents, 
while  the  chyle,  which  is  floating  with  it,  and  which  has  to  be 
subjected  to  the  elaborative  energies  of  the  lymphatic  absorbo- 
exhalents,  never  is,  except  in  disease.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter order  of  absorbents,  the  reverse  of  this  precisely  obtains. 
While  they  absorb  the  chyle  they  refuse  admission  to  the  per- 
fectly animalized  arterial  blood. 

It  should  have  been  remarked  above  in  support  of  our  hy- 
pothesis, that  when  the  elaborative  power  of  the  arterial  absor- 
bo-exhalents  is  so  decidedly  impaired,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
accomplishing  upon  the  blood  the  necessary  changes  it  is  then 
exhaled,  in  its  formal  state,  instead  of  the  proper  exhalation. 
Thus,  after  the  injudicious  suppression  of  haemorrhage  the 
breasts  have  frequently  exhaled  pure  blood  instead  of  milk. 
In  the  French  Journals,  numerous  cases  may  be  found  recorded 
of  the  exhalation  of  a  rose  coloured  milk  after  accouchment.  In 
the  mal  de  Siam,  most  of  the  organs  exhaled  blood.  This  is 
a  frequent  occurrence  with  the  kidneys  in  small-pox.  Instances 
of  the  exhalation  of  blood  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Za- 
cutus  Lusitanus,  Hilden,  Merat,  &c.  but  particularly  in  those 
of  the  latter  and  in  great  abundance. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  the   Origin  of  the  Plague.    By  John 
Esten  Cooke  M.  D.  &c. 


HE  origin  of  the  disease  called  the  plague,  which  frequent- 
ly ravages  the  countries  around  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  is  a  subject  which  has  for  ages  attracted  the  attention  of 
physicians.  The  prevalent  opinion  has  been  that  a  specific  con- 
tagion is  the  cause.  But  even  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
have  admitted  that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  air  is  necessary  to 
its  production.  Thus  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  though  he  re- 
lates ridiculous  stories  in  proof  of  the  powerful  contagion  of 
the  plague,  in  plain  terms  allows  that  a  certain  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  necessary  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease. 

A  specimen  of  the  stories  alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  discourse  on  the  plague.  "  A  very 
remarkable  story  lately  communicated  to  me  by  a  person  of  un- 
doubted credit,  is  too  much  to  the  purpose  to  be  here  omitted. 
The  fact  is  this.  In  the  year  1726,  an  English  ship  took  in 
goods  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  time  of  the  plague's  raging  there, 
and  carried  them  to  Alexandria.  Upon  opening  one  of  the 
bales  of  wool  in  a  field,  two  Turks  employed  in  the  work  were 
immediately  killed ;  and  some  birds  which  happened  to  fly  over 
the  place,  dropped  down  dead."* 

But  notwithstanding  this  and  many  similar  absurd  stories  in 
his  book,  wrhich  are  totally  opposed  to  the  well  known  fact,  that 
as  soon  as  the  plague  ceases  in  Egypt,  in  mid-summer,  the 
clothes  of  the  dead  are  sold  publicly  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  evil ;  Dr.  Mead  plainly  shows  by  many  well  attest- 
ed facts,  that  a  certain  state  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  the  plague,  and  even  assigns  as  one  cause  of 
the  spreading  of  the  disease,  "a  corrupted  state  of  the  <mV."T 

Dr  Russel  also,  a  later  and  a  more  judicious  writer,  although 
he  believed  this  disease  to  be  contagious,  repeatedly  asserts  the 

*  Mead's  Discourse  on  the  Plague,  p.  89.  t  Ibid  p.  60. 
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necessity  of  a  particular  state  of  the  air  to  its  prevalence.  He 
says,  "The  state  of  the  air  instrumental  in  propagating  the 
plague  varies  in  its  degree  of  power,  as  well  as  in  its  duration."* 
He  observes,  "  Should  ever  that  state  of  the  ah,  without  the  con- 
currence of  zvhich  the  contagion  of  the  pestilence  never  spreads,  or 
■ceases  to  act,  be  discovered  and  ascertained  by  unequivocal 
marks,  the  dread  of  the  plague  universally  prevalent,  would  be 
greatly  diminished;  more  effectual  means  of  preservation  would 
be  found  out,  and  the  application  of  them  might  safely  be 
limited  to  certain  seasons.  Experience  in  Turkey,  where  gene- 
rally no  precautions  are  taken  in  the  times  of  pestilence,  clear- 
ly evinces,  that  in  a  certain  state  of  the  air,  a  communication 
with  infected  places  may  subsist  without  any  material  conse- 
quence."! "  I  consider  it  therefore,  as  an  established  fact  in 
the  Levant,  that  commerce  and  intercourse  with  infected  towns, 
is  sometimes  attended  with  no  bad  consequence.  The  same 
thing  may  perhaps  be  asserted,  without  restriction  of  all  coun- 
tries; but  till  the  signs  indicating  a  pestilential  constitution  be 
ascertained,  no  particular  year  can  be  declared  exempt  from 
danger."J  Again  he  says,  "We  have  already  seen  that  the 
plague  at  Marseilles  began  to  decline  long  before  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  police  to  attempt  the  general  expurgation  of  the 
city,  which  took  place  in  the  sequel:  and  that  the  measures ta- 
Tien  for  that  purpose,  however  vigorously  pursued,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  extinguishing  the  distemper  entirely,  which  continued 
lingering  several  months  after.  Had  therefore  the  pestilential 
constitution  of  the  air  continued,  there  can  belittle  doubt  that 
the  plague  would  have  spread  at  Marseilles,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  the  year  1721,  in  the  same  season  which  in  the  year  preced- 
ing had  proved  so  fatal.  We  have  seen  also  at  Aleppo  in  1762, 
that  the  plague  ceased  completely  without  any  exertion  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  police;  and  experience  in  other  places 
of  Turkey,  as  well  as  at  London,  Nimeguen  and  Dantzic, 
furnishes  similar  examples. 

"Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  termination  of  the  plague 
*  Russel  on  the  Plague,  p.  273.        t  Ibid,  p,  280.  |  Ibid,  p.  281. 
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of  Marseilles  was  owing  principally  to  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ai  r."* 

These  quotations  from  avowed  contagionists  show  clearly 
that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  the  production 
and  prevalence  of  this  disease.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
essay  to  show  that  this  state  of  the  air  is  the  same  with  that 
which  produces  the  autumnal  epidemics  of  temperate  climates: 
and  in  order  to  this  it  will  be  shown,  that  the  plague  arises  in 
the  same  circumstances  with  them,  prevails  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prevalence  of  the  same  circumstances  which  fa- 
vour them,  and  ceases  in  the  same  circumstances  with  them. 

The  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  autumnal  epidemics, 
have  been  shown,  in  a  preceding  paper  in  this  journal,  to  be 
heat  and  moisture  operating  upon  vegetable  matter;  and  there- 
fore that  marshy  situations  in  hot  weather,  or  upland  countries 
in  wet  and  hot  summers,  are  the  seat  of  these  epidemics;  that 
where  moist  vegetable  matter  abounds,  the  disease  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  weather;  that  extreme  drought  by  dry- 
ing up  a  marshy  soil  will,  even  in  hot  weather,  put  an  end  to 
it;  and  that  cold  weather  will  do  the  same.  These  are  equally 
true  of  the  plague. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  places  in  which  this  disr 
ease  his  from  time  to  time  prevailed. 

England  was  very  often  ravaged  by  the  plague  in  former 
times.  That  country  is  flat,  moist,  and  in  many  parts  marshy. 
The  fens  or  marshes  of  Essex  and  Lincolnshire  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  medical  writings  of  that  country.  London,  which 
was  so  often  harassed  and  once  almost  half  depopulated  by  the 
plague,  is  situated  in  a  low  place  originally  marshy,  with  marshy 
rivulets  running  through  it.  Westminster  was  formerly  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  a  morass.  A  well  known  part  of  the 
city  is  called  the  Strand,  having  evidently  taken  its  name  from  its 
formerly  having  been  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  borders  of 
the  river  Thames  were  generally  marshy.  Many  other  towns 
of  England  were  formerly  ravaged  by  the  same  disease,  and  they 

*  RusseJ  on  the  Plague,  pp.  282,  283. 
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also  are  situated  in  low  places,  and  almost  universally  had 
marshy  ground  near  them. 

Holland  was  equally  harassed,  perhaps  more  so  than  England, 
That  country  was  one  vast  marsh.  The  inland  towns  as  well 
as  the  sea-ports  were  surrounded  with  marshes  and  were  like- 
wise ravaged  by  the  plague. 

Many  towns  of  Germany  alsoy  formerly  ravaged  by  this  dis- 
ease, are  situated  on  rivers  and  near  marshes. 

In  Italy  the  plague  raged  with  the  utmost  violence  in  the  towns 
situated  in  the  valley,  through  which  run  the  Po  and  its  branches. 
These  rivers  are  very  apt  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  former- 
ly overflowed  their  banks  upon  every  occurrence  of  this  kind. 
The  towns  on  the  other  side  of  Italy,  in  the  champaign  country 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  through  which  run 
many  sluggish  streams,  and  where  marshy  ground  was  abundant, 
were  likewise  harassed  in  the  same  manner. 

These  countries  are  not  at  this  day  ravaged  by  the  plague* 
but  yet  are  subject  to  epidemics  which  prevail  at  the  same  pe- 
riods of  the  year  in  which  the  former  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance. They  are  just  as  much  exposed  as  they  ever  were  to 
the  danger  of  receiving  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  means  of  commerical  intercourse.  The  cause  of 
the  change  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  change  of  the 
constitution  of  the  air  of  those  European  countries:  and  when 
we  inquire  into  this  matter  we  find  that  a  prodigious  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  them. 

Formerly  England  was  a  wet  marshy  country  in  the  extreme: 
now  it  is  drained  and  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is 
comparatively  dry.  Formerly  London  was  an  actual  marsh; 
and  the  shores  of  the  Thames  were  mire.  But  now,  for  miles 
of  its  course  through  that  city,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  wharf- 
ed.  Formerly  that  city  was,  with  few  exceptions,  a  crowd  of 
huts,  without  regularity,  situated  on  crooked  and  narrow  streets, 
and  abounding  with  filth.  Most  houses  had  no  floors  and  the 
earth  was  covered  with  rushes  cut  from  the  neighbouring 
marshes.  These  habitations  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  1666,  immediately  after  which  the   city  was  laid  ofTin  a  far 
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better  manner.  Since  that  time,  since  the  river  has  been  bank- 
ed out,  since  the  marshes  in  the  city  have  been  filled,  and  the 
marshes  around  the  city  have  been  drained,  and  for  ten  miles 
around,  the  country  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the  streets 
have  been  made  wide  and  ventilation  has  been  free,  the  plague 
has  scarcely  appeared.  That  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
its  absence  is  correct,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  same  ma- 
lignant fevers  which  always  preceded  the  plague;  that  is  to  say 
the  minor  degrees  of  that  epidemic;  have  appeared  since  those 
times,  but  have  never  arisen  to  the  same  height,  those  malig- 
nant fevers  gradually  moderating  as  that  city  improved  in  the 
particulars  abovementioned ;  and  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
city  has  become  dry  and  clean,  and  the  country  for  many  miles 
around  is  highly  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  vege- 
tables, these  diseases  are  little  known  except  in  the  confined, 
obscure  and  filthy  spots,  which  in  some  degree  still  resemble 
what  the  whole  formerly  was.  Pringle  informs  us  that  in  his  time, 
that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  in  some  of  the  lowest, 
moistest,  and  closest  parts  of  the  town,  and  amongst  the  poorer 
people,  spotted  fevers  and  dysenteries  were  still  to  be  seen,  but 
were  seldom  to  be  heard  of  amongst  those  of  better  rank, 
living  in  more  airy  situations." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  part  of  Europe  that 
has  been  mentioned.  Holland  is  infinitely  drier  than  it  former* 
ly  was.  The  same  is  true  of  Italy.  The  country  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Po,  in  particular,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  highly 
cultivated  one — preserved  from  inundations  by  numerous  em- 
bankments. 

The  evidence  adduced  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  Europe  the  plague  arose  in  situations  in  which  miasmata 
must  have  abounded  in  hot  summers;  and  it  appears  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  the  writers  of 
that  day,  of  the  number  of  persons  who  died  in  the  several 
months,  that  this  disease  increased  with  the  increasing  heat  of 
summer,  was  at  its  greatest  height  when  the  temperature  was 
highest,  and  declined  as  it  declined. 

This  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  following  table.     The  figures 
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1593  &c.  in  the  first  row  indicate  the  years:  the  figures  in  a 
line  with  the  names  of  the  months  indicate  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  died  in  the  respective  months  in  each  year  in  London; 
excepting  the  last  column  of  figures,  which  contains  the  num- 
bers that  died  in  Dantzic  in  1709. 


1593 

lt>03 

1625 

1636 

1665 

1709 

April 

138 

26 

85 

37 

2 

May 

167 

83 

224 

162 

43 

June 

468 

362 

954 

440 

1060 

319 

July 

2930 

2999 

5887 

456 

5667 

1313 

August 

2880 

8919 

16455 

1239 

17036 

6139 

September 

2200 

12504 

9979 

3856 

31569 

8303 

October 

1260 

4012 

1514 

2786 

9444 

4932 

November 

710 

1352 

256 

2602 

3449 

1961 

December 

290 

324 

37 

640 

734 

584 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  mortality  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  heat  of  the  season,  declined  with  it  and 
ceased  in  cold  weather.  It  is  even  observable  that  the  very 
same  kind  of  variations  that  are  observed  in  the  epidemics  of  hot 
weather  in  this  country,  occurred  in  these  epidemics  in  London 
and  Dantzic.  Thus,  in  the  year  1793  in  Philadelphia,  the  fever 
was  on  the  increase  in  September,  and  was  at  its  height  as  late 
as  the  second  week  of  October;  and  we  know  that  the  weather 
was  in  that  year  excessively  hot  in  October:  but  in  1798  the 
fever  was  suddenly  checked,  when  raging  with  uncommon  vio- 
lence, in  every  part  of  the  city  as  early  as  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber by  a  frost.  So  in  the  table  above,  the  disease  was  at  its 
height  in  London  in  September  in  three  years  of  the  five  stated: 
hut  in  1593,  and  more  particularly  in  1625,  the  mortality  of 
September  was  less  than  that  of  August.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance deserving  especial  notice.  The  summer  of  1798, 
was  excessively  dry  and  hot;  and  the  fever  of  that  year  was 
the  most  violent  that  ever  raged  in  Philadelphia.  In  just  such 
a  season,  in  1665,  the  severest  plague  ravaged  London  that 
that  city  had  ever  experienced.  The  summer  of  that  year  was 
so  hot  and  dry,  that  cattle  were  killed  for  want  of  grass  to  feed 
them. 
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From  the  statements  now  made,  it  is  evident  that  in  Europe 
the  plague  prevailed  in  places  in  which  miasmata  must  have 
abounded  in  hot  weather;  and  that  the  heat  of  summer  was 
the  time  in  which  it  prevailed,  and  with  greater  or  less  force 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather;  and  consequently  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  miasmata. 

If  we  examine  into  the  state  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa  at  the  times  when  the  disease  prevails  in  them,  we  shall 
find  the  same  truth  abundantly  supportede 

Egypt  is  often  ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  lower  part  of 
that  valley  is  a  very  rich  and  level  country.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  outlets  of  the  river  Nile,  some  of  which  have,  inconse- 
quence of  changes  in  the  course  of  the  waters,  become  stag- 
nant; and  it  has  lakes  and  numerous  canals.  The  whole  country, 
after  the  waters  of  the  annual  inundation  retire,  is  left  in  a 
marshy  state;  and  the  lowest  places  continue  marshy  until  mid- 
summer. Such  places  are  to  be  found  near  the  towns  and  in 
them. 

The  state  of  the  country  is  therefore  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  production  of  miasmata  in  hot  weather,  as  long  as  the  mois- 
ture continues; — and  this  is  the  very  time  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  in  that  country. 

The  Nile  begins  to  increase  in  June,  but  it  is  some  time  be- 
fore it  swells  beyond  its  banks.  Assalini  says  that  on  his  arrival 
in  that  country,  he  encamped  on  a  dry  barren  and  scorched  soil 
on  the  5th  of  July,  marched  for  Cairo  on  the  7th  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  arrived  thereon  the  23d.  On  the  19th 
of  August  the  dikes  were  cut  to  allow  the  water  to  enter  into 
the  squares  and  gardens  of  Cairo.  The  country  is  covered  in 
September  and  October,  and  is  quite  wet  until  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, and  sometimes  later.  By  this  time  winter  is  approaching 
fast;  but  as  even  in  winter  the  temperature  of  that  country  is 
high,  fever  and  dysentery  make  their  appearance.  In  the 
month  of  February  the  heat,  we  are  informed,  is  scarcely  sup- 
portable by  an  European,*  and  as  the  season  advances,  the  tem- 
perature rapidly  increases.     The  plague  appears  in  the  spring, 

•*  Rees's  Cyclopedia :  Art.  Egypt. 
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increases  with  the  increasing  heat  of  the  weather;  but  the  same 
cause  drying  up  the  country  rapidly  in  June,  the  disease  de- 
clines and  terminates  about  the  last  of  that  month  or  the  first 
of  July,  when  the  very  marshes  and  lakes  have  been  dried  up, 
before  the  temperature  rises  to  its  greatest  height,  which  is  in 
August. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  in  which  the  plague  ceases  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  European  countries  which  have  been  mentioned.  In 
the  latter  the  disease  continued  until  checked  by  cold  weather; 
in  the  former,  it  ceased  before  the  heat  had  arrived  at  its  great- 
est height.  But  this  difference  corroborates  the  doctrine  main- 
tained. In  the  places  mentioned  in  Europe  there  was  always 
moisture  enough;  and  the  disease  appeared  only  when  the  heat 
became  excessive;  and  it  continued  as  long  as  the  temperature 
continued  high  enough.  The  disease  therefore  ceased  for  want 
of  a  temperature  high  enough  to  sustain  it.  In  Egypt,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  moisture  that  became  deficient.  The  disease 
appeared  as  soon  as  the  temperature  was  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  and  continued  to  increase  with  it:  but,  no  rain  falling  in  that 
country,  and  the  moisture  left  by  the  inundation  gradually- 
evaporating,  by  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July  the  whole 
country  becomes  perfectly  dry:  even  the  marshes  and  shallow 
lakes  are  dried  up.*  The  disease,  therefore,  ceases  when  the 
moisture  fails;  which  is  precisely  what  ought  to  occur,  if  the 
disease  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  heat  and  moisture.  This 
is  what  occurs  in  temperate  climates  in  diseases  admitted  to 
depend  on  the  concurrent  action  of  heat  and  moisture  on  vege- 
table matter.  When  a  country  is  perfectly  dried  up,  the  ordi- 
nary autumnal  fevers  cease. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  some  have  attributed  the  cessation 
of  the  plague  in  Egypt  about  the  last  of  June,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  then  covering  the  country.  This  however  is  certainly 
incorrect.  The  Nile  indeed  begins  to  rise  in  June;  but  the 
river  at  that   time  of  excessive  dryness  is  very  low,  and  the 


*  Assalini  on  the  Plague,  p.  4. 
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increase  is  gradual ;  so  that  some  time  elapses  before  it  fills 
the  banks,  and  it  gradually  spreads  over  the  country.  Assalini 
says  that  in  July  the  French  army  marched  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  23rd;  and  that  on  the  19th 
of  August  t1  e  dikes  were  cut  to  let  the  water  into  the  gardens 
of  that  city/' 

The  same  author  states  that  the  French  army  at  Jaffa  in 
Syria,  in  1799,  encamped  near  some  marshes,  and  soon  after  the 
plague  broke  out  among  them.f 

Dr.  Cowdery,  an  American  surgeon,  for  some  time  a  prison- 
er at  Tripoli,  gave  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  the  following 
information  respecting  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  that 
city. 

That  city  is  situated  on  a  sandy  and  barren  desert.  It  was 
remarkably  healthy  also;  but  he  was  informed  that  it  had  for- 
merly been  infected  with  the  plague.  Being  desirous  to  discov- 
er the  cause  of  the  change,  he  made  inquiries  among  the  old 
officers  of  government;  and  ascertained  the  following  facts. 
At  the  time  in  which  the  plague  prevailed,  there  was  a  large 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  and  eastern  ramparts,  which 
had  been  dug  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  This  ditch  contained 
water,  and  during  the  hot  weather  the  plague  broke  out;  and 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the 
ditch,  were  the  first  sufferers  and  perished  almost  entirely.  Since 
that  time,  by  the  operation  of  the  rains  in  winter  and  the  winds 
in  summer,  the  ditch  had  been  filled  with  sand;  and  the  city 
had  become  hcalthy.j 

We  have  a  very  minute  account  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  plague  prevailed  in  Aleppo  in  Syria  in  1760,  1761 
and  1762,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Russel;  and  the  whole  sustains 
the  doctrine  here  advocated  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  city  of  Aleppo,  which  contained  at  the  time  Dr.  Russel 
wrote  about  250,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  upon  several  small 
hills  and  in  the  intervening  valleys.  There  was  at  the  time  be 
wrote  a  broad  ditch  around  the  town,  partly  filled  up.  A  stream 
of   vater  runs  through  the  city,  and   sometimes  overflows  its 

'  Assalini,  p»  6.  f  Ibid,  p.  7,8,  %  Med.  Ilepos.  yoJ.  9.  pp.  155  &«.-■ 
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banks.  The  population,  in  many  parts,  was  excessively  crowd* 
ed  in  filthy  habitations,  situated  in  low  damp  places,  and  many 
of  them  under  ground. 

The  climate  is  very  hot  and  dry.  The  herbage  is  generally 
burnt  up  by  the  end  of  May;  and  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  there  is  often  not  more  than  one  day's  rain. 

In  this  state  of  things,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  is  an  an- 
nual epidemic,  in  which  the  usual  intermittents,  remittents, 
dysenteries,  &c.  are  observed.  Occasionally  also,  that  more 
terrible  epidemic,  the  plague,  prevails;  and  it  shall  now  be 
shown  from  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Russel,  that  this  occurs  pre- 
cisely at  those  times  and  in  those  circumstances  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  ordinary  epidemics  must  have  been  more  powerful, 
and  the  epidemic  itself,  consequently,  more  severe;  and  that  this 
dreaded  disease  is  regulated  in  its  rise  and  its  termination,  its 
increase  and  its  decline,  by  the  same  circumstances  which  gov- 
ern other  hot  weather  epidemics. 

The  plague  prevailed  in  the  years  1760, 1761  and  1762,  and 
did  not  in  the  year  preceding  and  that  following  those  mention- 
ed. Dr.  Russel  has  enabled  us  by  his  minute  account  and  his 
tables  of  the  weather  in  these  years,  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  several  years  in  question. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  there  was  remarkably  little  dif- 
ference between  the  healthy  and  the  sickly  summers.  Thus 
the  highest  degree  of  the  thermometer  observed  in  the  month 
of  March  in  the  four  years  from  1759  to  1762,  was  twice  60® 
and  twice  59°.  In  April  it  varied  more;  but  in  May  in  three 
years,  it  was  80°,  82°,  82°.  In  June  it  was  94°  in  one  year  and 
89°  in  the  next  four  years;  and  in  July  it  was  twice  95°  and 
three  times  94°.  This  is  so  remarkable  an  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, that  no  extraordinary  difference  in  the  epidemics 
could  have  arisen  out  of  the  difference  between  them  in  this 
respect. 

With  regard  however  to  the  moisture  of  the  different  years, 
there  was  a  marked  difference.  The  years  in  which  the  plague 
prevailed  were  much  the  wettest,  and,  moreover,  the  excess 
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©f  rain  in  the  sickly  years,  was  particularly  great  in  the  hot 
months  of  May  and  June,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  80°9 
and  the  disease  most  prevalent.  The  result  is  obvious:  heat 
and  moisture  did  not  occur  together  in  the  healthv  years  17*9, 
and  1763,  in  near  so  great  a  degree  as  they  did  in  1760,  1761, 
and  1762,  in  which  the  plague  prevailed. 

To  enter  a  little  into  particulars,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
five  years,  viz.  the  three  years  in  which  the  plague  prevailed,, 
and  the  two  years  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
them,  the  number  of  days  of  rain  were  as  follows.  Some  few 
days  of  snow  are  included  as  days  of  rain. 


In  the  first  six  months 
of  1759  32  days  rain 

of  1760  69     do. 

of  1761  52     do. 

of  1762  54     do. 

of  1763  42     do. 


In  May  and  Jut  f\ 
of  1759       1  day's  raia 
of  1760     11       do. 
of  1761       6      do. 
of  1762    10      do. 
of  1763      3      do. 


Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  this  statement.  There 
was  one  day  of  rain  in  the  year  1759  in  the  hot  months  of  May 
and  June;  and  although  it  was  much  hotter, in  those  months,  in 
that  year  than  in  the  four  following  years,  the  city  was  henlthy. 
In  the  year  1763,  there  were  but  three  days  of  rain  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  city  was  healthy.  But  in  1760,  1761  and  1762, 
there  was  in  May  and  June  an  average  of  nine  days  of  rain,and 
it  was  very  sickly. 

The  same  thing  is  observable  on  comparing  the  years  1743 
and  1 744,  in  which  the  plague  also  prevailed  in  Aleppo*  with 
the  five  years  abovementioned.  The  average  of  the  days  of 
rain  in  the  two  warm  months,  May  and  June  of  the  plague 
years,  1743  and  1744,  was  eight  and  a  half  days;  of  the  healthy 
years,  1759  and  1763,  two  days;  and  of  the  plague  years,  1760, 
1761,  and  1762,  it  was  nine  days.  The  reason  of  selecting  these 
two  months  is,  that  the  temperature  of  the  season  did  not  before 
Miy  arise  to  that  height  which  is  known  to  produce  epidemics 
of  the  highest  grade.  The  highest  degree  to  which  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  arose  in  April  1760  was  68°;  in  1761, 
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78°;  in  1762,  66° ;  while  in  May  it  arose,  in  1760,  to  80°  m 
1761,  to  82°;  and  in  1762,  to  82°;  and  in  June  to  89°  in  all 
three  of  those  years. 

In  comparing  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  different  years 
1760,  1761  and  1762,  the  same  principle  evidently  governed. 
Thus,  in  1760  there  was  more  rain  than  in  any  of  the  years 
mentioned;  but  an  unusual  share  of  it  fell  in  March,  in  which 
month  it  rained  eighteen  days;  and  in  March  and  April  together, 
it  rained  thirfy-seven  days.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
the  spring  of  this  year  was  extraordinarily  wet  and  cool,  and 
it  continued  cooler  than  common  through  June  and  July.  Al- 
though therefore  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain  brought  unusual 
sickness  in  that  warm  climate,  the  disease  was  not  as  severe  in 
1760  as  in  1761,  on  account  of  its  being  cooler  in  the  former. 

In  the  year  1761  the  plague  was  not  so  severe  as  in  1762; 
and  on  turning  to  the  table  of  the  weather,  the  reason  is  obvious*. 
In  1761  more  rain  fell  in  the  forepart  of  the  spring  than  in  1762. 
In  1761  it  rained  in  March  and  April  twenty-three  days;  in  1762, 
only  sixteen;  while  in  the  hot  months,  May  and  June, the  thing 
was  reversed,  and  more  rain  fell  in  1762  than  in  1761.  In  1761 
it  rained  in  May  and  June,  six  days;  while  in  1762  in  the  same 
months  it  rained  ten*  It  is  evident  therefore  that  heat  and  mois- 
ture concurred  in  grea'est  degree  in  those  years  in  which  the 
disease  was  most  prevalent.  The  same  is  shown  in  the  clearest 
manner  by  a  still  closer  examination. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  1761  it  rained  six  days  in  May  and 
June,  and  ten  in  the  same  months  of  1762;  and  that  the  disease 
was  more  severe  in  1762,  in  correspondence  with  this  greater 
quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  hot  weather.  It  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  the  tables  of  Dr.  Russel  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  excess  of  rain  in  May  and  June  1762,  fell  in  the  latter 
month  when  the  heat  was  still  greater,  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  standing  at  89°,  and  the  temperature  still  in- 
creasing; and  we  also  find  that  the  disease  increased  immedi- 
ately after  this  greater  fall  of  rain.  This  will  appear  in  a  strik- 
ing light  on  inspecting  the  following  table* 
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In  1761,  in  the  week  ending 
Ju.ie     8  670  died 

15  543 

Some  -bowers  fell  in  the  2nd  week 


22 

505 

21 

1208 

29 

612 

28 

1273 

July   6 

708 

July  5 

1472 

13 

483 

12 

998 

20 

296 

19 

>  506 

27 

236 

26 

379 

Aug.  3 

102 

Aug.  2 

232 

10 

110 

9 

136 

17 

90 

16 

112 

24 

108 

23 

71 

31 

S6 

30 

68 

In  1762,  in  the  week  ending 
June     7  710  died 

A  shower  this  week 

14  874 

Great  rains  in  the  2nd  week 


The  effect  of  the  fall  of  rain  is  evident.  After  the  8th  June  1 761  ^ 
the  disease  was  declining.  Some  showers  fell  in  the  second  week, 
and  there  was  a  manifest  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths,  for 
a  fortnight.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  being  very  moderate,  the 
disease  soon  began  again  to  decline.  Mark  however,  the  dif- 
ference in  1762.  A  shower  in  the  first  week  increased  the 
number  of  deaths;  and  the  heavy  rain  in  the  second,  produced 
a  corresponding  effect.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  in  this  year 
also,  the  returning  drought  of  that  arid  climate  parched  up  the 
country,  and  the  disease  declined  as  in  1761 ;  so  that  by  the  end 
of  August  the  deaths  had  fallen  to  the  same  number  in  both 
years. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  plague,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  which  has  been  ravaged  by  it,  prevails 
precisely  in  those  circumstances  in  which  miasmata  must  abound.; 
and  expires  or  ceases  exactly  when  they  cease  to  abound;  and, 
like  other  miasmatic  diseases,,  the  plague  ceases  whenever  the 
concurrence  of  heat  and  moisture  inaction  on  vegetable  matter 
ceases,  whether  the  cessation  arise  from  the  disappearance  of 
moisture  or  from  the  cessation  of  high  temperature.  Thus, 
in  Europe,  in  the  marshy  situations  in  which  it  prevailed,  mois- 
ture always  abounding,  the  disease  never  prevailed  except  when 
the  temperature  of  the  season  was  very  high;  it  increased  as 
that  increased ;  and  ceased  when  that  ceased.     In  Aleppo,  situ- 
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ated  in  an  arid  country,  where  vegetation  is  commonly  burnt  up 
by  the  last  of  May,  and  where  it  rarely  rains  throughout  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  disease  only  appears  when  the  season  is 
unusually  wet;  it  continues  as  long  as  moisture  continues;  in- 
creases with  an  occasional  fall  of  rain,  the  increase  being  in  due 
proportion  to  the  rain  (hat  fails;  and  the  disease  ceases  when  the 
moisture  is  totally  exhausted,  even  before  the  heat  of  the  season 
has  arrived  at  its  greatest  height.  In  Egypt,  a  country  in  which, 
except  along  the  sea-coast,  no  rain  falls,  the  same  principle  is 
as  strikingly  exemplified  as  in  either  of  the  others;  the  mois- 
ture necessary  to  the  production  of  the  disease  being  supplied 
by  the  inundation  of  the  country  by  the  river  Nile.  This  mois- 
ture with  the  concurrence  of  heat,  as  soon  as  the  season  becomes 
hot  enough  in  the  spring,  produces  the  plague.  The  disease 
increases  with  the  increasing  heat  of  the  season;  but  ceases  in 
mid-summer,  before  the  temperature  has  attained  its  greatest 
height,  at  the  time  when  the  very  lakes  have  become  dry,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  parched  and  hardened  like  a 
sun-dried  brick. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  this  disease  arises  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  situation  and  of  heat  and  moisture  which  give  rise 
to  the  severe  epidemics  of  our  own  country;  increases  in  the 
same  kind  of  weather  in  which  they  increase;  and  ceases  in 
the  same  circumstances  in  which  they  cease. 

The  analogy  between  the  plague  and  our  severe  epidemics, 
is  observed  also  in  the  symptoms.  The  plague  according  to  Dr. 
R'issel,  commences  often  with  a  slight  shivering  or  sense  of  cold; 
this  is  soon  followed  by  a  fever  more  or  less  violent;  the  fever 
is  a  manifest  remittent  of  the  tertian  form;  in  the  exacerbation 
the  head  is  more  or  less  affected  with  stupor  or  delirium,  which 
in  greater  or  less  degree  wears  off  in  the  remission;  the  disease 
sometimes  commences  with  convulsion,  as  in  our  fevers;  there 
is  occasionally  a  diarrhoea,  but  the  patient  in  general  is  costive; 
purges  were  not  given  during  the  plague  of  1760  &c.  the 
people  having  a  great  prejudice  against  the  most  gentle  medi- 
ci'  e  of  that  class;  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion could  not  be  ascertained,  except  when  discharges  from  the 
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bowels  occurred  without  the  use  of  them;  on  these  occasions 
they  were  sometimes  black;  nausea  is  a  common  symptom,  as 
well  as  vomiting;  the  patient  often  throws  up  bile;  frequently 
nothing  is  cast  up  from  the  stomach,  except  the  liquids  which 
the  patient  may  have  recently  swallowed;  this  vomiting  often 
continues  until  death;  the  patient  complains  very  much,  like- 
wise, of  soreness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  of  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  that  part,  and  could  not  bear  to  have  it  touched:  a  vomit- 
ing of  black  matter  often  occurs  about  the  time  of  death. 

The  analogy  between  this  disease  and  our  severe  autumnal 
epidemics  is  evident  from  these  symptoms;  but  there  are  some 
not  yet  mentioned,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as 
peculiar  to  the  plague.  Buboes,  parotid  swellings,  carbuncles, 
and  those  red  spots  on  the  skin  called  petechias  and  vibices, 
are  alluded  to. 

These  symptoms  however  are  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the 
epidemics  of  Africa  and  Asia.  They  frequently  occur  in  this 
country,  and  are  mentioned  by  several  authors.  Dr.  Potter  in 
speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Baltimore  of  1798,  says  that 
many  of  them  were  accompanied  by  inguinal  buboes.*  Dr. 
Hildreth  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  Ohio  in 
1822, informs  us  that  it  was  "attended  with  symptoms  of  malig- 
nity, such  as  petechias  and  glandular  swellings,  most  commonly 
of  the  parotid  glands.f  Dr.  M'Cabe  of  Leesburg  in  Virgin- 
ia, informed  me  that  in  a  case  of  autumnal  fever  of  very  high 
grade  under  his  care,  a  carbuncle  appeared  on  the  chin.  I  have 
myself,  in  several  epidemics,  observed  buboes,  parotid  swellings, 
and  carbuncles.  Petechia}  and  vibices  are  common  in  epi- 
demics of  high  grade,  and  particularly  when,  as  in  the  plague 
of  1760  &c,  cathartics  are  not  used. 

Moreover,  these  symptoms  are  not  only  not  peculiar  to  the 
severe  epidemics  of  the  countries  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean;  but  in  many  of  the  worst  cases  of  those  epidem- 
ics, they  do  not  appear.  Dr.  Russel  informs  us  that  in  the 
worst  cases  they  were  not  to  be  found.  He  divides  the  cases 
of  the  plague  into  six  classes.     In  the  first,  in  which  the  patient 
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died  in  one,  two,  or  three  days,  buboes  or  carbuncles  seldom 
appeared:  in  the  second  class,  very  few  were  to  be  seen:  in  the 
third,  they  frequently  did  not  appear:  in  the  other  classes  they 
were  common. 

In  those  cases  in  which  they  did  appear,  they  did  not  influ- 
ence either  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  the  result.  A  profuse 
sweat  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day  placed  the  patient  out  of  all 
danger,  and  the  fever  disappeared  long  before  the  buboes  came 
to  maturation:  and  even  if  those  tumours  disappeared,  there 
was  very  little  difference  observed  in  the  course  of  the  fever, 
or  the  quickness  of  the  recovery,  if  the  patient  had  sweated. 
If  this  took  place  he  recovered  quickly;  if  not,  slowly.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  buboes,  &c.  had  no  influence  over  the 
progress  or  termination  of  the  case,  the  essential  point  being  a 
profuse  sweat  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day*  which  terminated  the 
disease,  while  the  buboes,  &sc.  were  still  advancing. 

These  buboes,  &c.  moreover,  were  of  no  consequence   when 
there  was  no  fever;  as  was  the  case  in  numerous  instances.     In 
such  cases  they  were  often  concealed,  and   little  attention  was 
often  paid  to  them  when  their  existence  was  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

'Setting  aside  these  symptoms,  which  are  neither  essential  nor 
peculiar  to  the  plague,  this  disease  is  strikingly  like  our  severe 
epidemics:  So  perfectly  alike,  indeed,  that  I  have  read  Dr. 
Russel's  account  of  the  course  of  the  symptoms  of  the  plague  to 
a  number  of  physicians,  every  one  of  whom  considered  it  as  a 
description  of  our  severe  epidemics.  On  being  requested  to 
say  what  disease  was  described  in  the  account  read  to  them, 
one  said  it  was  the  yellow  fever;  another,  that  it  was  our  coun- 
try epidemic  of  the  highest  grade;  and  all  gave  similar  answers. 

There  is  also  another  strong  consideration.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  cases  appear,  which  are  described  as  the  plague, 
intermittents,  dysenteries,  &c.  are  common.  Now,  these  prove 
the  presence,  at  the  time,  of  the  same  caus£  which  produces  our 
severe  autumnal  epidemics;  and  that  cause, in  such  circumstan- 
ces as  those  in  which  the  plague  prevailed,  (viz,  uncommon 
rains  in  the  summer,  when  the  temperature  is  at  80°  and  90° 
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and  even  94°,)  always  produces  cases  precisely  similar  to  those 
described  by  Dr.  Russel  as  cases  of  the  highest  grade  or  first 
class  of  the  plague;  in  which,  he  saj^s,  no  buboes  &c.  appeared. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  was  then  present  a  cause, 
capable  of  producing  just  such  cases  as  he  describes  as  cases  of 
the  plague;  and  which,  from  all  our  experience,  must  have 
produced  them.  Consequently  the  plague  cases  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  were  produced  by  miasmata. 


Art.  IV. — -Case  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens  successfully  treated  by 
the  application  of  the  Bandage,  Communicated  in  a  letter 
from  Dr.  William  T.  Young,  of  Triana,  Alabama,  to  Pro- 
fessor Dudley. 

IR/ — Believing  that  you  do  always  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  bandage  over  morbid  action,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  system  it  may  take  up  its  abode,  I  had  intended  at  this 
time,  to  give  you,  the  full  history  of  a  case  of  Phlegmasia  Do- 
lens, of  long  standing;  but  am  prevented  from  doing  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  misplacing  my  notes  made  on  the  case:  hence  I  can 
only  communicate  the  termination  of  it  for  the  present. 

The  subject  of  this  truly  painful  disease  was,  at  the  time  01 
her  illness,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  and  had  given  birth,  a 
few  days  before,  to  a  fifth  child.  She  has  light  blue  eyes,  and 
dark  coloured  hair;  sallow  complexion;  sanguineo-bilious  tem- 
perament; fat  habit  of  body,  and  rather  lower  than  the  ordina- 
ry stature  of  her  sex.  When  I  was  requested  to  visit  her,  the 
first  time,  with  the  attending  plrysician,  her  situation  presented 
to  my  mind  a  truly  lamentable  aspect:  for  she  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  bed  upwards  of  three  months,  and  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  dead  body  dried,  than  any  thing  I  could  ima- 
gine, with  the  exception  of  her  lower  extremities,  which  were 
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swelled  to  that  degree,  that  the  skin  covering  them  appeared 
just  ready  to  burst  in  several  places. 

As  every  rule  of  practice  that  could  be  made  to  bear  on  the 
case  was  gone  through  with,  by  her  ahle  physician,  before  I 
was  called  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  bandage,  I  really  was 
at  a  loss,  to  know  what  farther  to  advise  for  her  then  situation; 
but  after  examining  the  case  attentively  again,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  recommend,  in  opposition  to  their  prejudices,  the 
judicious  application  of  the  bandage,  not  however  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  its  efficacy,  for  I  had  not  yet  used  it  in  this 
disease;  but  from  your  testimony  of  its  utility  in  that  affec- 
tion; and  although  my  advice  was  reluctantly  received  by  the 
physician,  as  well  as  her  friends,  I,  in  their  presence,  appli- 
ed it,  on  both  her  legs,  from  the  toes  to  her  hips.  You  can- 
not imagine  my  gratification  on  my  next  visit,  five  days  after, 
at  finding  the  bandage  quite  loose,  the  limbs  much  reduced  in 
size,  and  the  patient  decidedly  better.  At  this  visit  I  took  off 
the  bandage  and  re-applied  it  firmly  and  neatly  on  the  limbs;  and 
by  the  use  of  it,  with  a  generous  diet,  the  lady  was  able  in 
three  weeks,  from  the  date  of  the  first  application,  to  walk 
across  her  chamber,  and  in  two  weeks  more,  was  restored  to 
her  usual  good  health.  The  success  of  the  bandage  in  this 
case,  may  go  to  prove,  to  every  candid  enquirer  after  truth, 
that  the  true  pathology  of  that  disease,  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly understood. 


Art.  V. — Case  of  Gun-shot  zvound  of  the  clbozu-joint,  treated  hy 
the  Bandage.  By  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Swan,  of  Henderson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. 


N  the  evening  of  the  9th  July  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
if.  C.  son  of  P.  C  ,  who  on  that  day  had  been  engaged  with  a 
party  in  hunting  deer,  and  in  some  way,  not  easily  accounted 
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for,  received  from  one  of  the  huntsmen  a  large  buckshot  in  the 
elbow-joint,  the  ball  entering  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  coming  out  a  little  behind  the  radius. 
The  haemorrhage  had  been  very  alarming,  but  had  been  restrain- 
ed by  some  person's  having  bound  a  silk  handkerchief  firmly  a- 
rouud  the  joint.  I  enjoined  quietness,  and  a  rigid  antiphlogis- 
tic regimen,  and  without  any  other  means,  things  went  on  very 
well  for  forty-eight  hours;  when  pain  and  swelling  supervened 
to  a  great  degree,  and  I  began  to  apprehend  that  the  case  would 
terminate  in  the  loss  of  the  boy's  limb.  At  this  juncture  of  mat- 
ters I  was  resolved  to  try  the  bandage  as  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor Dudley,  and  accordingly  prepared  one,  and  having 
soaked  it  well  in  strong  whiskey,  I  applied  it  from  the  fingers  to 
the  shoulder.  The  pain  was  in  a  short  time  entirely  relieved 
by  this  application ;  and  upon  visiting  him  the  next  day,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  reapply  the  bandage;  the  swelling  having  so  much 
subsided  as  to  render  it  quite  loose.  The  bandage  was  thus 
continued  for  ten  days,  being  occasionally  removed  and  re-ap- 
plied as  circumstances  called  for,  when  the  arm  was  well ;  no  de- 
formity remaining  except  the  scars  caused  by  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  ball;  the  joint,  which  was  a  little  stiff  for  several 
weeks,  has  now,  (20th  Sept.)  entirely  recovered  its  functions. 
I  consider  the  joint  not  fractured  in  this  case,  but  great  injury 
was  done  it;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  the  brachial  artery  was 
completely  divided.  I  think  that  the  case  would  certainly  have 
terminated  unfortunately,  treated  in  the  usual  way.  That  the 
application  of  the  bandage  in  wounds  and  accidents,  as  well  as 
other  cases,  in  which  it  is  used  and  recommended  by  Professor 
Dudley,  is  original  with  that  gentleman,  is  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  cavil;  and  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  his  talents 
and  skill  as  a  surgeon.. 
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Observations  on  the  Blood.  By  William  Steevens,  M.  D. — At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject was  read  by  Dr.  Steevens,  who  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  prac- 
tising physician  in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  views  which  Br.  S.  en- 
tertains are  novel,  and  the  means  which  he  proposes  for  combatting  a 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  are  simple  and  practicable,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  the  substance  of  the  writer's  observations 
as  accurately  as  possible,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Dr.  S.  sets  out  by  remarking  that  a  malignant  form  of  yellow  fever  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  evin- 
ces, by  the  symptoms,  little  or  no  affection  of  the  solids,  and  leaving, 
after  death,  no  cognizable  trace  of  disease  in  the  brain,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  other  viscus,  whose  derangements  are  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  fever.  In  those  fatal  cases,  there  is  no  excitement,  in  the 
commencement,  adequate  to  the  injury  of  organs,  and  we  can  only  as- 
certain the  real  cause  of  death  when  we  come  to  open  the  heart,  and 
find  in  its  cavities,  a  dissolved  fluid  almost  as  thin  as  water,  and  black 
as  ink — a  fluid  evidently  incapable  of  stimulating  the  central  organ  of 
circulation  or  of  supporting  life.  The  fluid  is  equally  black  and  thin 
throughout  the  vascular  system,  all  distinction  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood  being  obliterated. 

An  attentive  observation  of  some  cases  of  fever  first  led  the  author  to 
believe  that,  in  this  disease,  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  less 
operative  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  blood  is  infinitely 
more  concerned  than  the  solids,  in  an  etiological  point  of  view.  He 
was  thus  led  on,  not  only  to  attentive  observation,  but  to  experiments 
on  the  state  of  the  blood  in  fever,  some  of  which  he  has  now  submitted 
to  the  profession.  The  writer  remarks  that  it  has  been  fashionable,  for 
more  than  a  century,  to  overlook  the  pathology  of  the  fluids;  yet  to  the 
practical  physician,  the  morbid  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  is 
valuable  beyond  all  calculation. 

On  examining,  after  death,  the  black  and  dissolved  blood  that  has 
heen  taken  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  yellow  fever, 
it  was  evident  that  great  changes  had  taken  place.  First,  the  blood 
t?as  more  fluid,  partly  from  an  excess  of  serum,  probably  produced  b^ 
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a  Stoppage  of  all  the  secretions — partly,  perhaps,  from  the  non-forma- 
tion of  fibrine  in  fever,  or  its  more  rapid  exhaustion  than  in  health, 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  structure,  of  the  red  globules  is 
frequently  deranged,  as  is  evident  from  the  colouring  matter  being  of- 
ten  detached  from  the  globules,  and  dissolved  in  the  serum,  giving  to 
that  part  of  the  blood,  when  it  separates  from  the  fibrine,  a  bright  scar-* 
let  colour.  As  the  disease  advances,  this  red  colour  is  lost,  and  the 
whole  circulating  mass  becomes  black  and  thin.  Secondly,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood,  both  venous  and  arterial,  Dr. 
S.  has  frequently  filled  one  glass  with  the  black  fluid  taken  from  the 
heart,  and  another  with  the  black  vomit  taken  from  the  stomach — they 
were  so  similar  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Thirdly,  in  violent,  continued  fevers,  the  saline  matter,  like 
the  fibrine,  appears  to  be  exhausted  faster  than  it  enters  the  circulation. 
The  blood  soon  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  saline  impregnation,  and 
the  entire  of  its  saline  taste,  the  cause  of  which,  the  author  afterwards 
endeavours  to  shew,  is  owing  to  the  loss  or  great  diminution  of  the 
saline  matters.  Fourthly,  the  blood,  though  dissolved,  was  not  putrid 
— the  latter  state  being,  indeed,  incompatible  with  life.  But  dissolu- 
tion he  considers  as  the  first  step  towards  putrescency — and  the  cause 
rather  than  the  effect  of  death ;  because  he  has  seen  the  blood  before 
death,  so  black  and  so  thin,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  retained  within  the 
vessels — oozing  from  the  tongue,  the  eyes,  the  skin,  and  other  surfa- 
ces.   . 

Conceiving,  then,  that  this  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  was  the  cause 
of  death,  the  great  object  of  inquiry  was  to  find  out  an  agent  capable 
of  preventing  this  fatal  change.  In  all  climates,  Dr.  S.  observed,  the 
waters  of  the  deep  were  preserved  from  putrefaction — and  this  preser- 
vation, he  thinks,  is  probably  owing  to  their  saline  impregnation.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  some  of  the  saline  medicines  possess  great  anti- 
septic powers.  Saline  matters  <ire  invariably  found  in  healthy  blood, 
and  as  these  were  invariably  lost  or  greatly  diminished  in  the  blood  of 
fever  patients,  Dr.  S.  was  naturally  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  saline 
medicines,  in  preventing  the  bad  symptoms  of  tropical  fevers.  The. 
result  of  experience,  he  avers,  was  a  conviction  that  those  agents  had, 
when  used  at  a  proper  time,  a  specific  effect  in  preventing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  all  the  cases  where  they  were  timely  and  pro- 
perly used,  they  prevented  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  the  stoppage  of  the- 
secretions,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  the  black  vomit,  and  the  other 
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fatal  symptoms,  so  common  in  those  cases  where  these  medicines  were 
not  administered. 

Our  author  observes  that  one  common  property  of  neutral  salts  is 
that  of  giving  a  rich  arterial  colour  to  venous  blood.  This  property 
is  common  to  them  all,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  it,  is? 
perhaps,  the  best  test  of  their  purity  as  saline  agents.  To  ascertain 
the  effects  of  different  agents  on  the  blood,  he  made  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, in  which  it  was  observed — 

1st.  That  all  the  acids  give  a  dark  colour  to  healthy  blood,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  strength,  change  it  from  red  to  black,  as  certainly 
as  they  change  vegetable  colours  from  blue  to  red.  Even  the  vegetable 
acids  so  completely  blackened  the  blood,  that  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  converted  the  whole  into  a  fluid  exactly  resembling  the  black  vom- 
it. Secondly,  the  pure  alkalis  have  a  similar  effect  with  the  acids,  in 
changing  the  blood  from  red  to  black,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 
Thirdly,  the  neutral  salts  immediately  changed  the  venous  blood  from 
a  dark  modena  red,  to  a  bright  arterial  colour.  Even  those  salts  that 
contain  a  slight  excess  of  alkali,  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  for  exam- 
ple, immediately  give  to  venous  blood  a  beautiful  bright  arterial  colour* 
The  effects,  of  these  experiments  are  best  seen  when  made  on  healthy 
blood.  The  agents  ought  first  to  be  dissolved  in  a  little  soft  water,  and 
then  well  mixed  with  the  warm  blood,  before  it  begins  to  coagulate. 

Fourthly.  When  the  neutral  salts  are  mixed  with  the  dark  and  dissolv- 
ed blood  that  had  been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  died 
of  yellow  fever,  even  the  black  and  dissolved  fluid  was  instantly  con- 
verted from  a  black  to  a  bright  arterial  colour. 

The  nature  of  this  paper  (said  Dr.  S.)  prevents  me  from  entering 
minutely  on  the  important  effects  which  this  saline  impregnation  pro- 
duces in  the  vital  fluid ;  but,  in  a  work,  which  will  soon  be  published, 
i  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  first,  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  colour  to 
this  saline  impregnation.  Black  appears  to  be  the  natural  colour  of 
the  colouring  matter;  for,  when  we  take  a  clot  of  blood,  and  deprive 
it  completely  of  its  saline  matter,  by  immersing  it  in  fresh  water,  the 
colouring  matter  soon  becomes  so  black,  that  even  oxygen  has  no  effect 
in  changing  its  colour.  But,  when  we  immerse  this  black  clot  in  an 
artificial  serum  made  by  dissolving  some  saline  matter  in  water  the 
black  clot  in  this  clear  fluid  assumes  almost  immediately  a  beautiful 
bright  arterial  colour.  Secondly,  that,  to  this  saline  the  fibrin  owes  its 
fluidity :  for  it  remains  fluid  only  while  mixed  with  the  saline  matter,  and 
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becomes  solid  when  the  saline  matter  leaves  it  to  unite  with  the  serum. 
Thirdly,  that  the  change  of  form  which  this  saline  matter  undergoes, 
when  the  blood  changes  from  arterial  to  venous,  and  from  venous  to 
arterial,  alters  its  capacity  for  caloric,  and  gives  it  an  influence  in 
supporting  the  temperature  of  the  system.  The  saline  impregnation 
also  adds  to  the  stimulating  quality  of  the  blood,  and  assists,  even  in  a 
high  temperature,  in  adding  to  its  powers  of  self  preservation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  both  of  pathology  and  animal 
chemistry,  it  is,  Br  S.  justly  observed,  best  to  restsimply  on  facts.  Those 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  in  his  inquiry  are  partly  the  fol- 
lowing:—1st.  That,  in  violent  continued  fevers,  even  where  proper 
means  are  used  to  protect  the  organs,  by  reducing  the  excitement,  chem- 
ical changes  often  take  place  in  the  whole  circulating  mass;  and,  in 
these  fevers,  such  changes  are  almost  always  the  sole  cause  of  the  mor- 
tality. In  proportion  as  the  disease  advances,  the  blood  loses  its  solid 
part,  and  becomes  thin.  It  loses  its  saline  matter,  and  becomes  both 
black  and  vapid.  It  loses  its  preservative  power,  and  goes  fast  to  de- 
cay. It  loses  its  vitality,  and  soon  becomes  incapable  of  stimulating 
the  heart  or  of  supporting  life.  In  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  African  ty- 
phus, in  the  plague,  &c.  the  dissolution  of  the  blood  is  a  common  cause 
of  death.  The  typhus  of  cold  climates  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
mild  disease;  but  even  in  the  common  typhus,  Dr.  S.  thinks  that  similar 
changes  take  place  in  the  blood,  though  in  a  less  degree.  2dly.  In  all  cases 
of  bad  fevers,  the  loss  of  the  saiine  or  preservative  power  appears  to  be, 
in  every  instance,  the  chief  cause  of  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  vital 
fluid.  3dly.  Where  (says  Dr.  S.)  proper  means  are  used  to  protect  the 
organs  from  the  increased  excitement,  during  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  after  the  excitement  is  sufficiently  reduced,  when  proper 
nourishment  is  given  and  certain  saline  medicines  are  timely  and  judi- 
ciously used,  the  bad  symptoms  are  generally  prevented.  When  proper 
salme  medicines  are  used,  they  do  not  fret  the  stomach,  they  act  on  the 
intestines  as  much  as  is  necessary,  they  keep  up  all  the  secretions^ 
particularly  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  enough  is  absorbed  to  enter  the 
circulation  and  prevent  the  disolution  of  the  blood,  and  preserve  it  un- 
til the  fever  abates,  and  all  the  danger  is  past.  This  I  am  warranted  to 
state  as  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  was  commenced  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  182-7,  and  since  then  it  has  stood  the  test  in  several  hundred 
cases  of  the  West  India  fevers,  where  it  has  been  tried  both  by  myself  and 
others,  and  with  scarcely  a  single  loss,  when  we  were  called  to  thepatjen.f5 
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within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  and  with  very  few 
deaths  where  we  were  called  in  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fa tal  symptoms.  My  friend  Dr   George  William  Stedman,  now  of  St. 
Thomas's,  and  othersmave  adopted  the  same  treatment,  and  the  result  in 
their  practice  has  been  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  my  own  cases. 
In  August  1828,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness 
in  the  garrison  at  Trinidad,  this  practice  wras   adopted  in  the  military 
hospital  of  that  island;  that  is  to  say,  they  bled  freely,  and  used  active 
purgatives  in  the  commencement,  to  reduce  the  excitement,  and  after- 
wards the   saline  medicines  were   administered  until  the  fever  abated, 
and  during  the  convalescence  the  quinine  was   given  in  large  doses. 
In  a  communication  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Greatrex,  of  the  Royals 
who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  the  hospital,  he  states  u  that  the  above 
system  has  been   applied  to   three  hundred  and  forty  cases  or  there- 
abouts, including  both  the  remitting  and  yellow  fevers,  admitted  into 
the  hospital  after  the  fever  had  existed,  variously  from   six  to  seventy 
two  hours  antecedently  to  an  application  to  the  hospital,  with  such 
success,  that  during  the  last  seven  months  not  a  case  has  died.'"     This 
document  is  dated   about  seven  months  after  the  commencement  of 
this  practice.     Mr.   Greatrex  also  states,  that  within  that  time  three 
men  died  having   the  remitting  fever,  but  they  had  also  abscesses  in 
the  lungs,  and  purulent  expectoration.     As  these  three  cases  were  com- 
plicated with  extensive  organic  disease  in  the  lungs,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  been  fatal   under  any   treatment.     But  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  forty   cases  of  essential   fever,  which  had   been  treated 
in  the  manner  described,  there  was  not  one  death  in  the  Royals  from 
the  time  that  this  practice   had  been  adopted;  and  I  may  add,  that  in 
the  West  Indies,  Trinidad  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
sickly  islands. 

It  can  be  clearly  proved,  that  in  the  West  India  fevers,  those  patients 
that  are  lef  entirely  to  themselves,  have  a  much  better  chance  of  re- 
covery than  those  who  are  treated  with  emetics,  calomel  or  antimony, 
opium  or  acids,  and  that  these  remedies  instead  of  being  useful,  add 
gready  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient;  they  decidedly  increase  the 
ve:y  evils  -hat  they  are  meant  to  relieve,  and  add  greatly  to  the  mortali- 
ty in  hot  chm a. res. 

Finaliv,  Dr.  S.  considers  it  an  error  to  consider  fevers  as  entirely  a 
disease'.-;  the  solids — and  still  more  so,  to  treat  it  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Eh$  mere  state  of  excitement.    Iq  respect  to  yellow  fever,,  ha 
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thinks  it  can  only  be  treated  with  success,  when  we  reduce,  by  active 
measures,  the  increased  excitement,  at  the  commencement,  and  then 
prevent,  by  proper  means,  those  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  which 
are  in  reality,  the  sources  of  the  diseased  action  in  the  solids,  and  the 
true  cause  of  the  mortality  in  these  dreadful  fevers.  Convinced  by 
numerous  facts,  Dr.  S.  adopted  a  mode  of  treatment  widely  different 
from  that  which  he  had  formerly  employed,  and,  in  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  gone,  the  use  of  the  Rochelle  salts,  (tartarized  soda)  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  other  active  saline  medicines,  at  a  proper  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, has  been  attended  with  a  train  of  success  to  which  the  mere  Solid- 
ists  can  produce  no  parallel.  He  is  convinced  that,  if  this  practice  be 
generally  adopted,  the  mortality  from  West  India  fever  will  be  greatly 
lessened. 

As  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Steevens  will  pursue  this  interesting 
inquiry  further,  and  lay  the  results  of  his  observations  before  the  pro- 
fession in  a  more  extended  form,  we  shall  abstain  from  any  comments 
on  the  present  occasion.  We  have  laid  a  very  full  and  faithful  account 
of  the  paper  before  our  readers,  and  leave  them,  for  the  present,  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. — Medico-chirurgical  Review,  July  1830. 

On  the  production  of  Worms  in  the  human  body.  By  J  Scouler, 
31.  D.  fyc.  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Andersonian  Univer- 
sity— A  very  ingenious  paper  on  the  above  intricate  subject  is  pub- 
lished in  the  May  number  of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  from  which 
we  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract.  The  formation  of  worms  in  the 
human  body  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Physiology — and 
is  one  of  considerable  interest  even  to  the  practical  physician.  We  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been 
framed,  from  that  of  "equivocal  generation,"  maintained  by  the  ancients, 
down  to  the  revival  of  the  same  hypothesis  by  Blumenbach,  Rudolph], 
and  other  German  naturalists  It  is  a  startling  doctrine!  We  have 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  that  man  himself  is  only  a  worm; — and  if 
worms  are  produced  by  equivocal  generation-or,  in  other  words,  by  "for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,"  it  is  needless  to  suppose  that  the  act  of  the 
Deity  was  necessary  for  man's  first  creation  from  the  earth  on  which  he 
crawls!  With  the  hope  of  releasing  us  from  this  humiliating  supposition, 
we  gladly  introduce  to  our  readers  the  lucubrations  of  Dr.  Scouler.  After 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  ancients  and  moderns 
on  this  subject,  he  thus  developes  his  own  ideas. 
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"  We  have  now  given  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  theories  by  which  the 
origin  of  worms  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained;  but  enough  has 
been  stated  to  prove  that  every  one  of  them  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
well  known  facts.  One  theory  yet  remains,  founded  on  very  different 
principles,  and  which  demands  our  most  candid  consideration. 

"Do  worms  originate  from  a  spontaneous  generation?  Generation,  or 
the  production  of  a  living  being,  consists,  if  we  separate  it  from  all  ac~ 
cideatal  circumstances,  in  a  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  parent  animal, 
which  is  endowed  with  independent  vitality.  This  portion  is  formed 
in  the  ovarium  of  the  female  before  she  has  any  intercourse  with  the 
male,  and  the  principal  effect  of  the  spermatic  fluid  is  to  excite  the 
dormant  powers  of  the  germ  into  action,  and  to  modify  its  form.  This 
is  the  essence  of  generation  properly  so  called ;  but  there  is  another 
way  in  which  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  may  be  produced.  If  we 
cut  off  the  leg,  or  extirpate  the  eye  of  a  water  newt,  these  parts  are 
again  restored  after  the  interval  of  a  few  months,  and  only  differ  from 
those  which  had  been  destroyed  in  being  a  little  smaller.  The  claws 
of  lobsters  and  the  rays  of  star  fish  are  re-produced  in  the  same  man* 
ner.  In  the  lower  animals,  this  process  reaches  its  maximum  of  de- 
velopment, and  becomes  a  new  mode  of  continuing  the  species.  If  we 
eut  a  polype  into  two  portions,  and  the  circumstances  be  favourable,  each 
section  becomes  a  perfect  animal.  Many  worms,  if  divided  in  this 
manner,  grow  under  the  knife,  and,  if  abundance  of  food  be  supplied, 
the  division  may  be  Continued  ad  infinitum.  A  very  common  fresh 
water  worm,  the  Planarea  of  naturalists,  if  well  supplied  with  food, 
exhibits  this  process  spontaneously.  The  animal  begins  to  swell,  and 
several  fissures  appear  on  its  surface,  and  it  gradually  separates  into 
several  distinct  portions,  each  of  them  becoming  a  perfect  animal. 
Hence  generation,  by  means  of  sexes,  is  not  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ation of  animals,  and,  the  law  of  Harvey,  omnc  vivum  ex  ovo,  must  be 
changed  into  omne  vivum  e  vivo.  This  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  no 
means  rare  among  the  simpler  animals;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  by  which  the  infusory  animalcules  are  propagated. 

"Having  proved  that  generation,  by  means  of  two  sexes,  is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  propagation  of  many  animals,  we  are  prepared  to  advance  a 
step  further,  and  maintain  that  entozoa  may  be  produced  by  the  ani- 
mal which  they  inhabit.  When  we  consider  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  organization  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  and  vast  variety  of  tis- 
sues which  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  organs,  we  may  grant 
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that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  vessels  which  erect  such  delicately  con- 
stituted parts  may  form  others  of  far  greater  simplicity.  Thus,  in  many 
diseases,  tumours  and  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  organs  of  animals; 
and  these  new  formations  possess  a  structure  as  different  from  any  of 
the  regular  tissues  of  the  animal  which  produced  them,  as  the  texture  of 
an  entozoondoes  from  that  of  the  creature  it  inhabits.  These  tumours 
may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  degree  of  vitality  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  only  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  body  to  which 
they  are  attached.  In  the  same  manner,  after  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
when  fortunately  for  the  parent  she  survives  the  accident,  the  foetus 
becomes  encysted,  we  have  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  the  foetus 
retaining  a  portion  of  its  vitality,  and  the  requisite  nourishment  is  de- 
rived from  the  vessels  of  the  mother. 

"In  the  instance  of  tumours  and  tubercles,  already  alluded  to,  their 
origin  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  deranged  action  of  the  as- 
similatory  arteries,  which  is  of  two  kinds :  in  the  first  they  produce  a 
formation  which  is  analogous  to  the  regular  structure  of  some  other  part 
of  the  body,  as  ossifications  and  steatomatous  tumours.  When  nutri- 
tion is  still  more  deranged,  parts  are  formed  which  possess  no  analogue 
whatever  in  the  healthy  state. 

"  Now,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  entozoa  owe  their  orgin  to  a 
process  similar  to  that  we  have  described.  Worms  are  always  a  conse- 
quence of  a  diseased  state,  and  when  they  produce  bad  symptoms,  it  is 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  depending  on  their  size,  numbers, 
movements,  or  from  the  importance  of  the  organ  in  which  they  are  found. 
So  that  there  is  a  diathesis  peculiar  to  most  organic  diseases,  there  is 
also  a  verminous  diathesis.  In  support  of  this,  it  may  also  be  added, 
that  worms  differ  from  all  other  animals  in  being  intimately  dependant 
on  the  organization  which  they  inhabit  for  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence; and,  in  this  respect,  the  parallel  between  encysted  worms  and 
the  encysted  foetus,  already  mentioned,  is  perfect  in  every  point  of  view. 
As  the  mode  of  nutrition  in  every  animal  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  sui  gen- 
eric, so  the  worms  which  they  produce  are  also  peculiar, 

uTo  express  clearly  the  manner  in  which  worms  are  supposed  to  be 
formed,  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  we  will  condense  what  has  been  said 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  not  maintained  that  entozoa  are  produced  from 
the  fluids  found  in  the  intestinal  tube  or  in  the  tissue  of  organs;  but  that 
their  germs  are  formed  by  some  aberration  of  nutrition,  in  amanner 
similar  to  that  in  which  other  new  formations  originate,  and  that  this 
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germ  becomes  endowed  with  an  independent  vitality,   and  is  evolved 
into  a  worm. 

"  The  consideration  of  hydatids  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  mnnnerin 
which  entozoa  are  formed.  These  cysts  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
are  mere  serous  vesicles,  and  those  which  are  true  entozoa;  but  the 
transition,  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  very  gradual.  We  first,  ob 
a  serous  cyst,  smooth,  polished  within,  and  containing  a  limpio  flu  d. 
and  exteriorly  fibrous.  The  next  kind,  the  Acepbalocysts  of  Laennec, 
consists  of  an  internal  fibrous  capsule,  containing  a  cyst,  which  is  very 
thin  and  transparent,  filled  with  a  fluid,  but  destitute  of  a  head  or  any 
distinct  organs;  these  are  intermediate  between  the  cysts  of  the  first 
kind  and  the  true  entozoa;  so  that  some  writers  include  wfcem  among 
the  common  hydatids  and  others  among  the  entozoa.  We  have  next 
the  Echinococcus,  which  is  included  in  a  fibrous  cyst  like  the  prece- 
ding ones,  but  contains  in  its  interior  many  little  bodies,  which  are 
acknowledged  by  all  writers  to  be  true  worms.  From  these  the  transition 
is  easy  to  be  cysticerci,  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  tape  worm,  attached 
to  a  transparent  cyst,  included,  as  usual,  in  a  fibrous  one.  Lastly,  we 
have  often  found  round  worms  included  in  such  cysts.  These  facts 
afford  a  strong  support  to  the  theory  we  have  adopted. 

"  There  are  several  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  this  theory,, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  As  many  entozoa  have  distinct  organs 
of  generation,  and  some  of  them  have  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and 
possess  a  very  complicated  organization,  it  has,  with  great  propriety  been 
urged,  thatthereis  no  need  for  seeking  any  other  way  of  accounting  for 
their  propagation  than  the  usual  one,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  every 
analogy  to  attribute  their  formation  to  the  process  we  have  described. 

"To  this  remark  it  maybe  replied,  that  it  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  the  ova  of  entozoa  cannot  travel  through  the  tortuous  paths 
of  the  circulatory  vessels ;  and,  further,  many  worms,  as  the  hydatids 
for  example,  possess  no  genital  apparatus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ascertained 
that,  if  the  theory  we  have  advanced  be  correct,  organs  of  generation 
are  of  no  use;  for,  if  a  worm  be  once  formed,  it  then  propagates  its 
species  in  the  usual  manner.  A  still  greater  alleviation  of  this  objec- 
tion is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  many  animals,  endowed  with  organs 
of  generation ,  are  frequently  ptopagated  by  a  process  totally  disiinct 
from  it,  namely,  by  a  division  of  their  bodies. 

"Another  objection  is,  that  if  entozoa  were  produced  in  the  manner 
described,  we  should  have  nothing  regular  and  determined  in  their 
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forms,  but  that  new  animals  of  monstrous  forms  and  confused   organi- 
zation would  be  daily  arising. 

"  Nature,  however,  leaves  nothing  vague  and  undetermined  m  her 
works;  and  the  production  of  entozoa  is  regulated  by  fixed  and  unchan- 
ging laws.  The  same  modification  in  the  nutrition  of  an  organ,  which 
produced  the  first  intestinal  worm,  still  continues  to  operate,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  animal  is  formed.  We  might  as  well  expect  to 
have  new  diseases  springing  up  every  day,  and  that  laws,  which  regu- 
late the  formation  of  a  cancer  or  an  exostosis,  should  be  different  in 
every  individual.  Nature  is  always  uniform  in  her  operations,  and  even 
her  most  irregular  productions  are  governed  by  regular  laws.  Even 
monsters,  which,  for  a  long  time,  were  supposed  to  be  the  production 
of  some  fortuitous  concourse  of  circumstances,  can  now  be  classified 
and  described,  and  the  laws  of  their  formation  ascertained  with  as  much 
precision  as  those  which  preside  at  the  origin  of  a  regularly  organized 
individual. 

"A  third  objection  which  may  be  urged  is,  that  according  to  this  the- 
ory, if  worms  are  produced  in  the  manner  it  supposes,  we  should  have 
some  regular  apparatus  of  a  temporary  nature,  at  least,  set  apart  for 
their  production. 

"We  may  reply  to  this  argument,  that  there  are  many  parts  formed  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  differing  completely  from  those  which  are  found 
while  it  is  in  a  healthy  stale,  and  yet  we  see  no  apparatus  by  which  they 
are  called  into  being.  We  see  no  apparatus  for  the  production  of  en- 
cysted tumours,  or  for  the  formation  of  earthy  matter  in  the  valves  of 
the  heart.  In  these  instances,  as  in  the  origin  of  entozoa,  we  have 
merely  to  attribute  all  these  phenomena  to  the  abberrations  of  nutrition, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  every  disease,  and  the  chief  cause  of 
every  organic  change." 

We  beg  to  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Scouler  for  the  pleasure  we  have 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  his  interesting  paper. — Ibid. 


On  Afnaurosis.  By  James  J.  Knox,  M.  D. — Amaurosis  from  Sup 
pressed  Catamenia. — {Glasgow  Med.  J  our.  May  1830.) — A  young  ro- 
bust woman  applied  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  her  vision.  Saw 
objects  dimly,  and  covered  with  motes;  pupils  were  enlarged,  and  slug- 
gish, but  jet  black;  eyebrows,  also,  were  swollen,  and  felt  heavy.  Sta- 
ted that  the  disease  came  on  a  month  previous  to  application,  after  a 
sudden  suppression  of  the  catamenia.     An  emetic  with  emmenagogue 
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medicines  were  prescribed.  Three  days  after  application,  a  great 
change  to  the  better,  saw  objects  clearer  and  free  from  motes;  eyelids, 
however,  still  appear  swollen,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  bled 
to  twelve  ounces,  and  in  a  few  days  dismissed  cured. — Ibid. 

"  Amaurosis  from  sympathy. — Amaurosis  is  also  sometimes  pro* 
duced  from  the  retina  sympathizing  with  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
This  species  might  with  propriety  be  called  amaurosis  sympathetica, 
vel  gastrica. 

"  The  remote  sympathies  that  exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  are  often  truly  astonishing,  and  with  none  are  these  more  striking- 
ly exemplified,  than  with  the  abdominal  viscera.  Hence  amaurotic 
affections  are  often  produced  by  gastric  impurities,  and  derangements 
of  the  prima?  vise.  Many  examples  are  on  record  of  amaurosis  being 
produced  by  a  disordered  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  after 
eating  a  hearty  meal.  The  most  marked  example  however,  of  amaurosis 
being  produced  from  sympathy,  is  that  which  is  often  met  with  in  chil- 
dren troubled  with  worms.  I  have  only  once  met  with  a  decided  case 
of  this  kind.  The  patient,  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
me  in  August  1828.  The  case  is  entered  in  my  eye  case  book  as  cor- 
neitis  of  left  eye,  with  sympathetic  amaurosis  of  both  from  worms. 
Small  doses  of  calomel  and  scammony  were  prescribed  with  the  hap- 
piest'effects,  a  great  number  of  ascarides  being  discharged.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  were  removed  the  amaurotic  symptoms  disappeared. 
The  following  in  general  will  be  found  to  be  the  symptoms,  when  amau- 
rosis is  produced  by  worms.  Eyeballs  natural  in  appearance,  pupils 
very  much  dilated  and  sluggish,  but  jet  black,  belly  generally  tumid,  or 
enlarged,  appetite  voracious,  with  picking  at  the  nose. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguished 
cases  of  amaurosis  from  sympathy  that  I  have  beared  of,  occurred 
lately.  The  patient,  a  young  lady,  had  a  needle  in  the  ribbon  around 
her  waist,  which  accidentally  run  into  the  hand  near  the  wrist  and 
broke.  The  family  surgeon  had  to  be  sent  for  to  remove  it.  Severe 
pain  was  experienced  at  the  time,  and  continued  for  sometime  after- 
wards. She  became  on  the  following  day  (I  believe)  amaurotic  of 
one  eye,  and  of  the  other  also  in  a  few  days  after. 

"  This  and  the  first  species  of  amaurosis  are  the  only  instances,  as 
far  as  T  have  observed,  that  aie  ever  remittent,  intermittent,  or  periodi- 
cal.   For  those  cases  which  depend  on  the  greater  clearness  of  one 
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day,  or  part  of  it,  over  that  of  any  other,  are  not  to  be  considered 
either  as  remittent,  or  periodical,  as  they  obviously  depend  on  the 
degree  of  light  presented  to  the  eye,  and  not  on  any  variation  of  the 
powers  of  vision.  They  also  admit  of  being  oftener  cured  than  any 
of  the  other  species,  because  they  do  not  depend  on  any  organic  change 
of  the  eye,  or  its  appendages,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  pupil  in  them  is 
always  jet  black. 

"  Treatment.  It  is  in  this  species  of  amaurosis  that  the  emeto-purga- 
tive  plan  of  Scarpa  and  Richter  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  If,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  amaurosis  should  have  succeeded  a  hearty 
meal,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  it, 
an  emetic  should  be  administered,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 
The  bowels  ought  also  to  be  kept  freely  open,  with  pills  composed  of 
calomel  and  colocynth,  or  any  other  strong  purgative. 

"  When  worms  are  the  supposed  cause  of  the  affection,  medicines 
calculated  to  remove  these  should  be  administered.  A  combination  of 
calomel  and  scammony  I  have  found  a  most  valuable  anthelmintic. 
Turpentine  enemata  are  also  highly  beneficial. 

"The  treatment  of  sympathetic  amaurosis  from  wounds,  must  be  re- 
gulated by  existing  symptoms.  The  free  division  of  the  part  as  re- 
commended by  Beer  and  others  in  amaurosis  consequent  from  wounds 
of  the  superciliary  nerves  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  in  some  cases 
of  the  above  description,  it  has  been  found  serviceable.  Strict  atten- 
tion must  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal." — Ibid. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Presence  of  Worms  in  the  Large  Bow  - 
els. — Case  in  which  Lumbrici  passed  from  an  opening  at  the  Umbili- 
cus.    By   James   Annesley,   Esq. — {On   the  Diseases  of  India.) — 

"Intestinal  worms  are  very  frequently  met  with  between  the  tropics. 
Among  Europeans  they  are  generally  the  consequence  of  torpid 
bowels,  or  accumulations  of  morbid  secretions  in  the  alimenta- 
ry canal.  Ascarides,  Lumbrici,  and  Tsenise  are  the  most  frequently 
observed.  Among  the  natives  there  are  scarcely  any  free  from  these 
parasitical  animals. 

"  It  will  generally  be  found  amongst  the  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  among  those  Europeans  who  have  been  much  weakened  by  their 
residence  in  them,  that  the  secretions,  which  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  faecal  discharge,  are  seldom  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  large  bowels  in  so  quick  a  manner  as  in  the  robust  individual 
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who  enjoys  an  energetic  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  all  the  organic 
functions;  and  being  thus  retained,  they  form  at  least  the  soil  in  which 
worms  are  reared,  whatever  may  be  the  primary  source  from  which 
these  creatures  proceed.  Hence  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  retention  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters,  and  to 
impart  energy  to  the  digestive  functions  generally. 

"  The  possibility  of  worms  perforating  the  parietes  of  the  intestines 
has  been  argued  for  by  some  pathologists,  and  denied  by  others.  With- 
out pretending  to  decide  the  question,  we  shall  adduce  the  particulars 
of  a  case  which  came  before  us,  in  which  the  parietes  of  the  bowel 
must  have  been  perforated  by  them;  but  whether  the  perforation  was 
effected  previous  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  having  been  exciled 
in  the  part  of  the  intestine  in  which  they  were  lodged,  or  subsequently 
to  that  event,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined,  from  the  imperfect 
history  of  the  case,  to  which  we  were  called  only  in  its  last  stages. 

August  5th,    1820. — J.  W ,four  years  of  age,  according  to 

the  account  furnished  by  his  father,  began  to  complain,  about  three 
months  since,  of  swelling  and  hardness  about  the  umbilicus,  with  pain 
on  pressure.  Opening  medicines  were  prescribed  by  the  medical  man 
in  attendance;  and  afterwards,  finding  that  the  tumor  did  not  subside 
from  their  operation,  poultices  were  applied.  From  the  middle  of 
April,  the  time  at  which  the  hardness  was  first  detected,  until  the  end 
of  July,  it  gradually  increased.  The  bowels,  however,  were  always 
regular,  even  without  the  assistance  of  medicine,  and  the  appetite  was 
unimpaired.  During  July  the  swelling  had  increased  considerably, 
was  fluctuating,  and  slightly  inflamed.  The  child's  temper  became 
irritable,  and  considerable  symptomatic  fever,  with  loss  of  appetite  and 
cerebral  irritation,  supervened.  Animal  food  was  now  abstained  from, 
and  saline  diaphoretics  and  laxatives  were  given.  On  the  first  of  Au- 
gust the  abscess  broke  through  two  openings  m  the  umbilicus,  and  dis- 
charged a  great  quantity  of  thick  offensive  matter.  The  usual  dres- 
sings were  applied.  On  the  2d,  about  a  pmt  of  yellowish  watery  fluid 
was  discharged,  with  some  thick  offensive  matter,  similar  to  that  which 
passed  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  as  a  substance  appeared  to  protrude 
through  the  aperture,  which  the  father  of  the  child  fancied  wus  the 
bowel  itself,  he  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  us.  We  immediately 
drew  from  the  opening  two  large  lumbrici.  This  was  the  first  time 
of  our  seeing  the  case.     After  this  the  child  lived  several  days:  the 
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feces,  with  eight  or  nine  large  lumbrici,  passed  through  the  opening  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  very  little  by  the  anus,  during  this  period. 

"  On  examination,  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium  was  found  obstructed, 
its  convolutions  agglutinated  together,  and  its  canal,  in  parts,  constrict- 
ed to  the  size  of  a  goose-quilL  It  presented  no  marks  of  recent  in- 
flammation, and  was  of  a  pale  colour,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  agglutinated  mass  of  small  intestines  adhered  also  to  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  around  the  umbilicus;  and  one  of  the  most  superficial 
convolutions  of  the  intestine  had  an  ulcerated  opening  through  it, 
communicating  with  the  external  aperture  at  the  umbilicus.  The  oth- 
er abdominal  viscera  were  natural  in  appearance." 

In  respect  to  the  treatment,  Mr.  Annesley  has  not  any  thing  new  to 
offer.  After  proper  purgation  has  been  pursued  to  clear  away  the  ni- 
dus of  the  worms,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  enemata  of  castor 
oil  and  spirit  of  turpentine  with  great  advantage.  After  this,  tonics 
were  ordered.  In  cases  of  tsenia,  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  advanta- 
geously given  by  the  mouth,  as  also  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate-tree. 

Ibid. 

Madame  Boivin  on  a  New  Cause  of  Miscarriage. — She  conceives 
that  a  common  cause  of  miscarriage  is  pre-existing   organic  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  appendages,— of  such  a  kind,  that  although  in  the 
unimpregnanted   state  the  health  does  not  necessarily  suffer,  yet  after 
impregnation  the  uterus  cannot  expand  itself  freely  as  the  foetus  grows, 
without  the  parts  being  subjected  to  painful  dragging  and  consequent 
irritation.     The  most  frequent  organic  derangement  of  this  nature  is 
simple  adhesion  of  the  uterine  appendages  to  the  uterus  itself,,  to  adja- 
cent organs,  or  to  the  peritonaeum  of  the  pelvis;  and  another  variety  of 
disease  to  which  the  authoress  imputes  the  same  effects,  is  an  indurated 
or  tuberculated  condition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus.     In  any  of 
these  states  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  has  attain- 
ed a  certain  size,  corresponding  in  general  with  the  fourth  month  or 
thereabouts,  it  cannot  increase  any   farther,  so  as  to  rise  out  of  the 
pelvis,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  its  ligaments,  or  the  adhesion  of 
its  appendages  to  the  uterus,  the  pelvic  viscera,  or  the  parietes;  it-is 
therefore  subjected  to  more  and  more  .violent  irritation,  till  at  length  it 
is  stimulated  to  contract,  and  throws  off  the  ovum  contained  in  it. 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  miscarriage  in  such  cases  is  founded  part- 
ly'on  the  dissection  after  death  of  individuals  who  died  soon  after  mis- 
carriage, and  in  whim  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  diseased  state  of  the 
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uterine  organs  must  have  existed  long  before,^ — and  partly  on  instances 
of  recovery  from  frequent  miscarriages,  where  the  diseased  state  of  the 
uterine  appendages  was  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  living  body. 
The  characters  remarked  during  life  are,  according  to  the  authoress, 
sufficiently  precise.  They  are  resistance  of  the  uterus  to  an  impulse 
communicated  by  the  finger  applied  on  the  os  uteri,  unnatural  immo- 
bility of  the  uterus  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it  by  means  of 
the  finger  in  the  rectum,  sometimes  the  obvious  discovery  of  organic 
disease  on  an  examination  by  the  rectum,  great  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion, and,  lastly,  in  a  few  cases  unusual  proximity  of  the  os  uteri  to  the 
perinasum,  conjoined  with  the  character  already  mentioned,  the  im- 
possibility of  pushing  it  upwards. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  affection  which  Ma- 
dame Boivin  describes.  The  first  is  a  case  of  death  from  miscarriage 
In  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  cause  of  death  being  united  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritonaeum  and  suppurated  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

A  widow,  27  years  of  age,  tall  in  stature,  moderately  plump,  and  of 
a  lymphatico-nervous  temperament,  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  with 
the  forceps,  after  being  sixty  hours  in  labour;  and  had  afterwards  two 
children  born  at  the  full  time,  and  naturally.  She  was  all  this  time 
poorly  lodged,  her  living  was  indifferent,  and  her  manner  of  life  was 
very  sedentary.  In  February  1826,  she  was  attacked  apparently  with 
violent  peripneumony ;  and  after  this  had  existed  some  days,  she  mis- 
carried in  the  fifth  month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy.  Three  days  after- 
wards she  was  admitted  into  the  Maison  Royale  de  Sante;  but  the  affec- 
tion of  the  chest  made  rapid  progress,  and  proved  fatal  in  six  days 
more. — On  dissection,  the  pleura  was  found  every  where  adhering;  the 
right  lung  contained  a  cavity  as  big  as  the  fist  filled  with  purulent  mat- 
ter; and  the  left  lung  was  studded  with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  some 
of  which  had  passed  to  suppuration.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
red,  the  peritonasum  redder  and  thicker  than  natural,  and  its  cavity  con- 
tained some  yellowish  serum.  The  broad  ligaments,  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  the  ovaries  were  agglomerated  and  attached  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  uterus  by  adhesions  of  such  strength,  as  to  require  the 
scalpel  for  their  destruction.  In  the  substance  of  the  agglomerated 
textures  were  remarked  numerous  tubercles  between  the  size  ofa  mil- 
let-seed, and  that  of  a  pea,  and  quite  analogous  to  those  found  in  the 
left  lung.  "It  is  evident,"  adds  the  authoress,  "that  with  such  a  state 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  this  organ  could  not  develope  itself 
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but  with  great  difficulty.  Abortion  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
place  even  though  the  chest  had  been  sound.  For  the  ligaments  could 
not  have  yielded  to  the  expansion  of  the  organ  to  which  they  were  firm- 
ly attached;  and  their  resistance  becoming  the  source  of  uterine  irri- 
tation, contractions  of  the  womb  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  wer& 
the  inevitable  consequences.'"     P.  3. 

Several  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  related.  The  only  oth- 
er case  we  shall  notice  particularly  is  one  of  those  where  the  tying  down 
of  the  uterus  within  the  pelvis  was  recognized  during  life,  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequent  miscarriages  which  the  patient  had 
experienced. 

Madame  E.,  26  years  of  age,  stout  in  constitution,  and  of  a  lym- 
phati co-sanguine  temperament,  had  her  first  menstrual  discharge  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  and  after  her  tenth  year  had  it  regularly.  At  thir- 
teen she  had  an  attack  of  menorrhagia;  at  fourteen  she  was  married;  in 
her  sixteenth  year  she  had  her  first  child  at  the  full  time,  and  safely; 
and  in  her  eighteenth  she  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh-bone. 
After  her  twenty-third  year  she  had  three  miscarriages  in  a  year  and  a 
quarter,  at  the  fourth,  second,  and  fifth  months.  Then  the  catamenia 
became  very  irregular;  and  she  had  another  violent  attack  of  menor- 
rhagia, followed  by  acute  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  much  vomiting 
and  considerable  fever;  for  which  leeches  on  the  belly,  pouitkes,  and 
anodyne  injections  were  required.  In  two  months  more  she  had  a  simi~ 
lar  attack,  when  the  state  of  the  genital  organs  was  for  the  first  time 
carefully  examined.  The  uterus  was  found  so  low  as  almost  to  rest  on 
the  perinceum^  its  cervix  was  larger  than  natural,  and  tender;  the  os 
uteri  was  open,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular  collar  formed  by  a  fold  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  vagina;  and  the  uterus  could  not  be  forced  back 
but  with  great  difficulty,  nor  without  occasioning  acute  pain  in  the  left 
haunch  and  groin.  The  same  treatment  was  followed  as  in  the  for- 
mer attack;  and  in  order  to  combat  the  obstinate  constipation  to  which 
she  had  been  long  liable,  emollient  and  purgative  clysters  were  used, 
though  for  some  time  unsuccessfully.  A  temporary  improvement  was 
thus  procured;  but  the  symptoms  recurred  again  with  violence,  and 
were  not  permanently  removed  till  she  underwent  a  mercurial  course. 
In  this  case  every  circumstance  announced  an  organic  derangement  in 
the  internal  organs  of  generation  of  very  old  standing.  This  appeared 
from  the  premature  menstruation,  her  liability  to  menorrhagia,  and  her 
frequent  miscarriages.  'The  symptoms  of  enteritis  might  also  suggest 
the  probability  of  adhesions  between  the  uterus  and  intestines. — P,  44, 
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In  cases  of  the  affection  here  described,  the  cause,  of  the  organic  de- 
rangement of  the  organs  of  generation  has  sometimes  obviously  been 
inflammation  of  the  pelvis;  but  in  the  greater  number  it  has  arisen  with- 
out any  distinct  symptom  to  mark  the  source  or  time  of  its  formation, 
Cases  of  the  latter  description  have  appeared  to  the  authoress  to  occur 
chiefly  among  females  with  dark  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  particularly  blu- 
ish sclerotica,  and  who  have  led  in  their  youth  a  sedentary  life,  with 
habitual  neglect  of  the  bowels.  Indeed  she  is  inclined  to  trace  the 
disease  in  a  great  measure  to  habitual  constipation.  She  thinks  a 
course  of  mercury  has  sometimes  proved  effectual  in  removing  the  or- 
ganic disease,  or  at  all  events  in  rendering  the  female  capable  of  car- 
rying her  child  to  the  full  time;,  and  conjectures  that  in  the  instances 
where  Dr.  Granville  thought  he  succeeded  in  removing  by  mercury 
a  tendency  to  miscarriage,  the  tendency  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
disease  now  described. — Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  Oct.  183CX 

Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Amaurosis  hy  Strychnine,  with  seve- 
ral successful  Cases.  By  Thomas  Shortt,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Ordinary 
Physicians  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital,  S$c. — Having 
been  induced,  by  the  perusal  of  several  successful  cases  of  paralysis, 
published  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  May  1829, 
to  try  the  effects  of  strychnine  introduced  into  the  system  through 
blistered  surfaces,  it  occurred  to  me,  on  examining  a  patient  sent  by 
Mr.  Liston  from  the  surgical  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  who  laboured 
under  amaurosis,  apparently  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  retina,  that  this 
substance  might  be  beneficially  employed  in  relieving  blindness  from 
that  cause.  As  in  this  case  almost  every  other  remedy  had  failed,  I 
lost  no  time  in  putting  the  patient  under  its  influence.  The  effects,  as 
detailed  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  No.  1  of  this  series,  were  so  satis- 
factory that  I  felt  warranted  in  giving  the  remedy  further  trial.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  seen  by  the  cases  which  follow  his.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  laid  them  before  the  public  until  I  not  only  had 
decided  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  but  also 
was  enabled,  from  farther  experience,  both  to  give  some  specific  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  its  employment,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, to  point  out  the  symptoms  of  those  cases  of  the  disease  in  which 
its  use  promises  success,     Some  of  the  cases,  however,  which  had 
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been  thus  treated  by  me,  having  been  published  without  my  consent,  I 
have  been  urged  by  several  professional  friends  to  submit,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  even  an  imperfect  sketch  to  the  profession.  I  own  I  do  so 
reluctantly,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  regarding 
the  use  of  strychnine;  but  not  without  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  ser- 
vice in  exciting  to  a  more  extensive  trial  of  the  remedy  than  my  situa- 
tion, unconnected  at  present  with  any  of  the  public  eye  institutions, 
can  permit  me  to  make.  Having  formerly  had  charge  of  the  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital  in  Egypt,  serving  with  the  army  under  Lieutenant-Gene* 
ral  Mackenzie  Fraser  in  1807,  afterwards  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  same  duty  in  Sicily,  and  lastly  with  the  entire  charge  of  an  expert 
mental  hospital  on  a  large  scale  at  Rhametta  in  that  island,  expressly 
formed  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  ophthalmia  and  its  consequences, 
gave  me  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  such  diseases  under  almost 
every  form,  and  at  the  same  time  of  often  regretting  their  unsuccess- 
ful issue,  especially  in  amaurosis.  Such  experience  is  calculated  to 
secure  me  against  the  error  of  attributing  to  one  means  only  the  pow- 
er of  relieving  this  disease  or  any  other  affection;  while,  in  the  absence 
of  any  thing  more  satisfactory  respecting  the  management  of  a  very  un- 
traceable affection,  it  may  entitle  me  to  some  confidence  in  offering  the 
present  practical  remarks.  Moreover,  as  perhaps  the  first  person  who 
employed  strychnine  in  amaurosis,  and  as  having  used  it  more  exten- 
sively than  most  other  individuals,  I  imagine  my  observations  can  hard- 
ly be  deemed  either  intrusive  or  unimportant,  however  imperfect  or  in- 
conclusive future  inquirers  may  prove  them  to  be. 

I  consider  strychnine  to  act  purely  as  a  stimulant  either  of  the  ner- 
vous matter  of  the  nerves,  or  of  their  capillary  system;  and,  therefore, 
to  be  successfully  employed  only  in  amaurotic  cases,  which  depend  on 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  or  in  cases  of  congestive  amau- 
rosis from  pressure  on  these  parts,  with  a  loaded  and  inactive  state  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  neurilematic  envelope. 

These  affections  are  often  ascertained  with  difficulty,  and,  therefore, 
cases  may  be  viewed  as  such,  though  arising  from  structural  derange- 
ments  of  the  interior  of  the  organ  of  vision,  in  these,  as  in  others  arising 
from  severe  or  long  continued  internal  inflammation  and  other  causes? 
strychnine,  J  apprehend,  can  be  of  no  possible  service.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  amaurosis  depending  on  clots  of  blood,  or  tumours  which 
press  upon  the  optic  nerves.  Where  again,  as  is  frequently  the  case,, 
the  disease  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the- 
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nerve,  it  must  be  allowed  that  nothing  can  be  expected  from  it  or  any 
other  medicine.  In  fine,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  those  arising  from  congestion,  that  strychnine 
can  be  advantageously  employed ;  and  I  think  the  following  examples, 
and  those  already  published  by  Mr.  Liston,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  others, 
must  decidedly  prove  its  efficacy  in  them.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  such  cases  its  beneficial  operation  is  considerably  aided 
by  the  previous  use  of  mercury,  possibly  either  by  exciting  the  nervous 
.system,  by  rousing  the  energy  of  the  capillaries,  or  by  increasing  the 
powers  of  absorption,  or  by  all  three  conjointly  Thus,  in  No.  5,, 
strychnine  failed  until  mercury  had  been  employed ;  but  on  its  applica- 
tion, and  then  only,  vision  was  improved;  and  in  cases  No.  7  and  9,  its 
decided  effects  followed  the  use  of  that  medicine. 

I  cannot  positively  say  whether  the  effects  of  strychnine  are  lasting^ 
but  1  believe  it  in  most  cases  to  be  so,  if  properly  used.  I  may  safely  as- 
sert also,  that  in  no  case  in  which  I  have  tried  it  has  vision  been  injured, 
where  the  disease  existed  in  one  eye  only,  or  where  sight  was  not  en- 
tirely destroyed.  In  no  case  did  any  constitutional  evils  arise  from  its 
use.  I  am  inclined  also  to  believe,  from  one  or  two  instances,  that  it 
was  beneficial  in  removing  opacities  of  the  cornea,  probably  by  its 
highly  stimulating  property  occasioning  rapid  absorption. 

In  delicate  persons,  or  where  the  system  is  affected  by  mercury,  I 
ought  to  add,  the  strychnine  should  be  commenced  in  small  doses,  e.g. 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  and  increased  daily  until  it  produ- 
ces sensible  effects  on  the  constitution,  such  as  headach,  pricking  pains 
over  the  body  or  tremors,  when  it  should  be  discontinued,  and,  on  re- 
suming it,  the  dose  should  always  be  considerably  reduced. 

Where  unpleasant  symptoms  arise,  I  can  suppose  that  camphor  in 
large  doses,  or  an  opiate  enema,  suited  in  strength  to  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  or,  as  recommended 
by  M.  Lembert,  the  application  of  morphine  in  small  doses,  sprinkled 
on  the  blistered  surfaces,  will  be  found  to  give  relief;  but  in  no  in- 
stance have  I  judged  it  necessary  to  employ  any  of  them. 

Several  of  the  cases  here  detailed  were  attacked  with  erysipelas, 
which  strychnine  seems  prone  to  occasion;  but  they  were  invariably 
relieved  by  simply  rubbing  about  a  drachm  of  mild  ointment  or  cold 
cream  over  the  diseased  surface  every  four  hours. 

Mr.  Fife,  surgeon  of  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Newcastle,  has  employed 
•strychnine  internally  in  several  amaurotic  cases^  accounts  of  which  lie 
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has  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  me.  Two  are  now  published  with  his 
permission.  All  the  cases  relieved  by  me,  I  ought  to  remark,  had  some 
remains  of  sight  before  this  remedy  was  employed;  and  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add,  that  in  a  case  of  glaucoma,  attended  with  deaf- 
ness, where  strychnine  was  used,  the  latter  affection  was  relieved,  but 
without  any  improvement  in  vision,  as  was  also  the  result  in  one  of 
Mr.  Fife's  cases. — Ibid. 

(Here  follow  nine  cases  in  all  of  which  the  strychnine  applied  locally 
to  small  blistered  surfaces  on  the  temples,  afforded  more  or  less  relief — 
in  some  completely  restoring  vision  which  had  been  nearly  lost.  The 
medicine  was  ordinarily  applied  in  minute  portions,  1-4  of  a  grain  at 
a  time  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increased  to  as  much  as  5  and  6 
grains.) 

On  Oleum  Terebinthince  as  a  remedy  for  Salivation.  By  E.  Ged- 
dings,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery ',  Charleston,  S.  C. — 
It  has  long  been  matter  of  regret,  that  the  good  effects  of  mercury  are 
so  far  counterbalanced  by  the  sufferings  attendant  upon  its  operation 
upon  the  constitution,  as  to  deter  many,  in  a  measure,  from  using  it, 
and  to  induce  some  to  submit  quietly  to  the  sufferings  of  their  malady, 
rather  than  incur  the  still  greater  sufferings  inflicted  by  a  mercurial 
salivation.  It  often  happens,  moreover,  even  under  the  most  prudent 
and  circumspect  employment  of  mercury,  that  certain  individuals,  from 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  or  some  other  cause,  become  severely  salivated. 
It  must  then  be  confessed  that  a  remedy  calculated  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings thus  accidentally  induced,  is  a  desideratum,  and  that  any  thing 
which  holds  out  the  slightest  promise  of  benefit  is  deserving  of  an  im- 
partial and  candid  trial.  It  is  under  these  circumstances,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  results  of  our  own  experience  upon  this  subject,  trust- 
ing that  the  remedy  which  we  are  about  to  propose  may  prove  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  hands  of  others  as  it  has  in  our  own.  For  several  years 
past,  we  had  been  completely  baffled  in  all  our  efforts  to  relieve  a  mer- 
curial salivation.  We  had  tried  all  the  usual  remedies  without  any  very 
striking  results.  Sulphur  had  always  disappointed  our  expectations. 
Emetics  had  sometimes  afforded  relief,  but  they  can  only  be  employed 
in  a  few  cases.  Cold,  recommended  by  some,  is  not  always  safe.  Opi- 
um had  only  served  to  allay  pain.  The  ordinary  astringent  gargles 
had  not  afforded  much  relief.  Porter  had  occasionally  succeeded. 
The  Rhus  glabrum  reeommendad  by  Dr.  Fahnestock  we  have  never 
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tried.  It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1828  and  29,  that  we  became 
acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of  01.  Terebinth,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
distressing  affection.  We  were  attending  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
medical  class,  who  became  severely  salivated  from  a  small  dose  of  i 
omel.  A  highly  intelligent  young  gentleman,  Mr.  J..E.  Pierson,  at  that 
time  one  of  our  pupils,  now  a  respectable  physician  of  Fairfield  Dis- 
trict, proposed  the  turpentine,  which  was  accordingly  employed,  and 
afforded  speedy  relief.  Since  that  time  we  have  used  it  extensively  in 
both  hospital  and  private  practice,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
It  has  also  been-  much  employed  by  several  of  our  medical  friends, 
whose  testimony  in  its  favour,  we  are  happy  to  state,  fullj  filiates 

our  good  opinion.  We  usually  direct  two  drachms  of  turpentine  to 
eight  ounces  of  gum  arable  mucilage,  with  which  the  patienl  is  requir- 
ed to  gargle  frequently  in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  We  have,  however, 
in  some  canes,  employed  the  undiluted  terpentine  with  tl  ppy 

cts.      It  usually   occasions,  a:    i; 
however,  is  of  only  temporary  duration,  and  becomes  less  and   let 
each  successive  application.     Indeed,  in  roan) 
succeeded  in  ■  snort  tune  by  a  soothing  im  ;  to  thai  which 

attends  the  the  tun 

v  nothing  of  the  modi  indi  of  di<  ine  ii 

i  of  salivation,  but  will  merely  recommend  a  fail  and  impartial  Irial 

of  it  as  a  remedy   for  that  di  CtiOn. — Atner.    Jour.  M 

Sd  0. 
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